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AI THORS' NOTH 

The* vNit of I ho head of t ho Soviet GovornmonfNikita 
Sergeyevich Khrushchov, to l ho United States of America 
on a mission of peace and friendship is an outstanding his¬ 
toric event,. Very much was written about its importance 
in the world press at t ho time of the visit. Very much is 
still being written about it, and still more will be writ! cm 
in the future. 

Time will possibly efface some of the details and the 
memory of some episodes may fade. Hut nothing will erase 
the essentials, the main points, from the memory of mil¬ 
lions of tiK'ii and women. The triumphant journey of the head 
of tin* Soviet Government to the United States will leave a 
most profound imprint on all international developments, 
whatever the trend that international relations may subse¬ 
quently take and whatever the nature that Soviet-American 
relations may assume. 

Those thirteen days of September 1051) will go down in 
history as memorable days. 

Glancing hack at past international relations one may 
recall quite a number of visits by statesmen of various 
countries to other countries. Some of them influenced in¬ 
ternational developments in one way or another, leading 
either to an improvement, or a deterioration, of relat ions 
between states. Hut the visit of the head of government of 
the mightiest socialist power to the United States, the might¬ 
iest capitalist country, has no precedent in history. 

Today, when we reanalyse the facts and recollect day 
by day the circumstances in which Khrushchov’s American 
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lour proceeded, when wo study (he slalemenls ol foreign 
statesmen and politicians and the comments <d I lie \\<uld 
press. we realize with added clarity that an event ha-'tak¬ 
en place which will exert a I mnendoio hemdiciai inilu 
run* on I he peoples’ movement lor world peart 1 and social 
progress. 

Wo. a group of Soviet writ (‘is and journalists, had (lit 1 
good fori uni' of acrojn pa living I lie head of the Soviet Gov em¬ 
inent on his 1 our of t he Lnifed St at es of America. We were 
fir<l -hand witnesses of Iv hruslicho\ 's meetings with slales- 
im*n, Senators, trade-union loaders, husin(‘ssm(‘ii and or¬ 
dinary Americans. We witnessed his heart to*heart conver¬ 
sations with wankers and Jj is k(‘en ideological ]>ol(‘inic with 
lmsin(‘ssni(*n. We kept - records of all events, we talked to 
rank-and-file Americans and studied data about the 
l nited Slates and the so-called American way of life. We 
gathered facts and drew conclusions. 

It was our inflexible rule to stand on the ground of the 
facts. We did not go back on that rule. 

When we began our narration of (lie stirring and unfor¬ 
gettable days of Khrushchov's stay in the Lnilod Stales, 
we were faced with so great an abundance of mat (‘rial that, 
we had difficulty in deciding what to use and what not to 
use in the book. W e certainly experienced no shortage of 
factual dal a. All we wore concerned about was that no fact 
or feature should escape our field of vision, however insig¬ 
nificant it may have seemed at first glance, if it helped to 
reflect the magnitude and truth of the events. 

We were well aware* that each day spent by the head of 
the Soviet. Government in the I'nited Stales was unlike any 
other and rich in (‘vents, and each of them, if rendered 
more or less in detail, would produce a big chapter in a 
big hook. 

Now the book is written. Need we define its genre*? 
Let the reader do il himself. We have tried to impart the 
form of a running narrative to this account of moving 
(‘vents and striking facts. The reader will find (dial, we 
have digressed at some points or, more precisely, that we 
have dealt with some questions at greater length. Wo speak 
of the average American, of the press and television, of 
tiie American trade unions, of space rockets and the prob¬ 
lems of international relations, of cinema art, of tI k* work¬ 
ing-class movement in the ILS.A., etc. Whenever it 
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appeared I o liirfher Ihe imdersl findi ng of a phenomenon. w 7 e* 
made ii brief excursus into ( he past. 

I In* t itle t»f t h(* book is Face to hare irith America. 
r l bis title, so it seems to us, is an accurate reflect ion of what 
took place. An awakened America met. list em*d and learned. 
We write ol bow (bis occurred. We wiite of it as So- 
\ iel writers and journalists. Like all I be So\ iet people who 
"ere in tin* L.S.A. at (lit 4 time of tin* visit, we wore deeply 
mo\ ed, overjoyed and very proud of the grandeur of our 
Soviet homeland, our communist ideology, and its human¬ 
ism. We were happy to watch, see and bear with what 
consummate skill, power of conviction and faith in 11 is 
Majesty the Working Class Khrushchov, the spokesman of 
the Soviet people, told the American people and the entire 
world of tin* great and unconquerable force of Marxism-Len¬ 
inism, of t he communist ideals and the historic \ictorics 
scored by t lit 1 Soviet people in the building of a new society. 

An excellent book. Let I s Lire in Leave ant/ Friem/ship, 
bus recently conn* off tin* press. It- contains Khrushchov’s 
speeches and other materials pertaining to bis American 
visit. The story of that- book is absolutely unparalleled 
and striking. It was not written in the seclusion of a study- 
room. nor in the process of abstract meditation on life. 
The place* of its birth, if we may say so, was the “field of 
battle.” Its stirring pages were wrought in tense struggle* 
for t ho 1 humph of truth and reason, t lie t humph of the prin¬ 
ciple's e>f peaceful coexistence and tin* lofty ideas of commu¬ 
nism. 

In Face to Face irith America the readers will find many 
statements made* by N. S. Khrushclieiv during his teuir pre¬ 
viously unknown I e> them because they were not receiretoel 
in any of llu* newspaper accounts. Ne*arly all the speeches, 
talks, observations and many remarks made* by Kliru- 
shcluiv in America have* now boon piiblisbeel. Khrushchov’s 
tireless and dynamic effort, his exhaustive popularization 
ed' the successes of communist building in our country, have 
enhanced the* prestige oi our seicialist homeland, reveale*d 
amt glorified in all its greatness the genius eif enir heroic 
peeipie—a creative people, a people building communism. 



<;iiapti:k oxrc 


ON thk i:m: of tiik visit 


TWO W S — TWO REM ITS 

|lmv did it come about that, the “Communist No. 1,” 
as the l\S. press railed Khrushchov, became America’s 
guest of honour? 

“W ho would have thought, it, possible just, a few years 
ago that the leader of t lit' Government and the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Onion would lie invited and received 
with regal honours in a country that is the citadel of world 
capitalism, a countiy that was the last to recognize the So¬ 
viet Onion and that had all these years headed anti-commu¬ 
nism?” asked the Liberation , a French newspaper. 

The leader of the Government and I he Communist Party 
of the Soviet Onion is Khrushchov. 

The citadel of capitalism and anti-communism is the 
United Slates of America. 

Some not too discerning foreign observers are inclined 
to connect (lie beginning of developments with the Mos¬ 
cow visit of the American Vice-President. Hut he was 
neither the engineer, nor t he switchman who set the course 
of the express. To understand the true substance of what 
lias occurred we must look far hack at the immensity of 
past events which determined I In 4 t rend and dynamics of 
international affairs in the last few decades. The invita¬ 
tion extended to Khrushchov by the li.S.A. was not the 
effect of Christian love of neighbour, but the result of a 
necessity which confronted coniemporarv America. And 
this necessity did not come down like a snowslide from a 
mountain top. 
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Tlio history of internalional politics goes hack into 
the haze of hoary antiquity. It is very likely that, even flic 
original hon/er-slone or post, was not (lie first, of its acts. 
History may he set forth at length and in great, detail, but 
never, by virtue of its enormity, may it be set forth in full 
and in every detail. However, like any other form of human 
activity, international politics has had its epochs and pe¬ 
riods, its abrupt turns at which the old was catapulted into 
the ditch and the new sought I he shortest and dearest, paths 
for the better. 

The new epoch in international affairs opened with the 
emergence on our planet of the first socialist slat (‘-the 
Soviet Union. The Great October Revolution was a turning- 
point in world history, the beginning of a new era. Jl was 
a social cataclysm which irremeably displaced inter-govern¬ 
mental relations. It was a blast which knocked a giant 
breach into the world system of capitalism—its philosophy, 
ideology, practice, politics and diplomacy. A new magnet¬ 
ic pole of attraction appeared for the minds and hearts of 
men—a new powerful force of gravity whose pull altered 
the orbits of all states without exception. No matter how 
relations developed between the capitalist states them¬ 
selves—from make-believe mutual love in the League of 
Nations to the war against Hitler Germany—one result 
of the new situation was that thenceforward Western policy 
was spearheaded against the Soviet Union and its interests. 
It. was a high peak, as it were, from which the traveller took 
guidance, but also the peak struck by all the lightnings 
of all the thunderstorms. 

At the rock-bottom of capitalist politics, mildly speaking, 
lies economic egoism, coloured up somewhat by empty 
talk about national dignity and patriotism. 

To grab by hook or by crook, to take more and give 
less—such are the habitual tactics of the capitalist states. 
That is the root of the tree on which international plots, 
crusades, unequal treaties, colonialism, sanguinary divi¬ 
sion and redivision of territorial possessions, quest of 
“Lebcnsraum,” machiavellism and talleyrandism, and kai¬ 
sers and hitlers flowered so profusely. Capitalist diplomacy 
used words to camouflage thoughts and deeds. It represent¬ 
ed plunder as assistance and the political and economic 
springtrap as the altar of freedom. 

Lenin wrote that “the old world has its old diplomacy 



which cannot imagine that it is possible to speak squarely 
and openly.” 

The emergence in the international arena of the Soviet 
Union, though it did not eliminate and, indeed, aggravated 
the contradictions between the capitalist countries, brought 
the latter together on one point — their haired of the world’s 
first socialist country. They were liable to disagree over 
methods, but not over the goal, and from then on the first 
Western bullet always flew at us. This is true not only of 
the time of the fourteen-power intervention against the young 
Soviet Republic. There are facts more recent. For example, 
by delaying the Second Front in Europe during the joint 
struggle against the Nazis, some Western personalities, 
who are living today, banked on the exhaustion not only 
of Germany, but also of the Soviet Union, hoping eventual¬ 
ly to dictate their own terms to it. Harry Truman, by the 
way, then a Senator, also developed this conception of the 
“gloating third.’’Today lie is calling for corporal punishment 
and sergeant-major discipline in schools, and that seems 
to be better suited to his knowledge and capacities. 

But many Western politicians were born with one 
essential defect: they preferred illusion to reality and con¬ 
jecture to thought. They tried to go forward with their 
eyes at the back of their heads. The infamous Munich deal 
did not save them from Hitler’s leap upon Paris. Having 
failed to put off Hitler with their consent to his aggression 
against the U.S.S.R., they were compelled to seek an alli¬ 
ance with Moscow. Their cynical hope that Lhe Soviet Union 
would exhaust itself also turned out to be just so much wish¬ 
ful thinking. It was the Soviet Union which became the 
decisive force that broke the spine of German fascism. In a 
term which was thought fantastic the Soviet people cleared 
away the consequences of war and confronted mankind with 
economic, cultural and scientific progress, with sputniks, 
luniks and the Seven-Year Plan. 

The capitalist world shrank like the shagreen leather 
in Honore de Balzac’s novel, while the socialist world ma¬ 
tured and grew, embracing one-third of mankind across the 
vast expanses of Europe and Asia, and squared its shoul¬ 
ders for creative endeavour and progress. 

By now the Soviet Union and the other countries of 
the socialist camp possess all that is of decisive impor¬ 
tance to the future. They have the world’s highest rates of 
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economic development. They have the communist philosophy 
and ideology, the most complete, most progressive and 
effective philosophy and ideology in existence. And they 
have the most dynamic and peace-loving foreign policy, 
it is universally recognized that, having developed a 
ramified system of public education lor all, the Soviet 
Union is becoming the most enlightened country. And the 
fact that we annually graduate three times as many engi¬ 
neers as the United States guarantees top energies in tech¬ 
nical development. 

We came by it the hard way, through the bark of re¬ 
volver shots and the thunder of cannon, through all the ob¬ 
structions which the capitalist world could invent and 
apply, in defiance of the croaking of sceptics and all the 
prophecies of bourgeois ideologists and propagandists. 
No ship of state lias ever weathered as many gales and 
storms in the open seas as ours has. Hut we have always 
had a reliable compass, Marxism-Leninism; a wise helms¬ 
man—the Communist Party; and the indomitable Soviet 
people, solid in their unity of creed and purpose. Now wo 
are following the course charted by the Twenty-First Con¬ 
gress of the Party, and within sight of the communist shore 
we are signalling from our atomic vessel to the slow-mov¬ 
ing capitalist ship that we shall pass her. The waves 
of our progress seethe at her sides. 

That is neither a threat nor self-laudation, it is simply 
a statement of fact. 

And the captains and helmsmen of America can no longer 
help noticing and appraising it. Henry Cabot Lodge, who 
accompanied Khrushchov across the United States as the 
President’s representative, said that Communists were people 
who had certain obligations, who were organized in every 
way and who worked and studied day and night to promote 
the victory of their cause throughout the world. By asking 
whether the same number of people working selflessly are to 
he found in America, Henry Cabot Lodge was t rying to shovel 
coal into the boilers of his ship, to raise the steam of capital¬ 
ism in order to maintain the historical distance. 

Well, capitalism hasn’t yet used up all its energy, but 
socialist velocities are too much for it. Americans no longer 
seek cover behind their shop windows, like a monk behind his 
icon, from criticism of the American way of life. Their eyes 
are beginning to open. President Eisenhower said recently: 
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“To the true historian, trends are more important than 
the recorded deeds of any period. A study of events of 
the past half-century shows that the compelling forces 
have been at work, causing trends which will carry into 
decades ahead with persistent momentum.” 

What’s right is right! 

Jacques Gascuel’s article in Perspectives dconomiques, 
a French bulletin, is of some interest. To all appearances, 
(lascuel cares no more for communism than a blue whale 
cares for the view from the top of Mt. Elbrus. However, 
when examining the significance of Lunik-2 and America’s 
results in space exploration, (lascuel sets great merit upon 
the Soviet achievements and writes that “these feats, like the 
technical progress iu metallurgy, chemistry and electronics, 
prove irrefutably the superiority of one system over the 
other from the point of view of effectiveness. The people are 
of equal worth, the material wealth and means of the United 
SLates exceed those of their competitors. Hence, it is all 
a matter of systems.” 

Note the conclusion of that article: 

“The competition between the free world and the Soviet 
world will be very hard. It, will probably get harder and 
harder, and there is no doubt that if the free world does 
not make an ‘agonizing reappraisal’ of its economic and 
social structure, if it does not replace the current collisions 
with a conciliation of interests for the common good, 
there is not the faintest chance of winning or even of surviv- 

• n 

mg. 

Let, us not go into what (lascuel means by calling cap¬ 
italism a “free world.” He speaks clearly of thebleak pros¬ 
pects facing the world of exploitation and social inequality. 
What is the meauing of his statement, say, about the need 
for the capitalist world to completely revise “its economic 
and social structure”? 

The meaning is that it should cease to be capitalism. 

llut what should it be? 

PEACE AND THE SPUTNIKS 

What, after all, is there in common between John Fos¬ 
ter Dulles and an artificial earth satellite? Nothing at 
all, at first glance, except the fact, perhaps, that the first 
sputnik burned down after completing its research pro- 
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gramme', while Dulles, who tried in (lie “cold war’ lo take 
the (jueen from the Soviet Union for a pawn, died alter 
driving his policy into a blind alley. Yet there are amazing 
siiperiinpositions in history. 

The orbit of the lirst Soviet .sputnik and that ol American 
policy as shaped by Dulles crossed with brilliant results lor 
the sputnik and calamitously for Dulles. Marquis Childs, an 
American journalist, wrote in his book about Eisenhower: 

“The increasing rigidity of the Dulles policy line was 

apparent_ Sometimes by implication, naively, sometimes 

with remarkable frankness, the Secretary of State revealed 
his conviction that if only we held fast behind the massive 
deterrent, which was the Strategic Air Command with its 
hydrogen bombs, the Communist, empire would certainly 
collapse from its own inner contradictions.... Since (lie time 
was therefore bound to come when the Communist leaders 
would give in, no slightest concession, or even negotiation 
that might imply concession, was called for.” 

The beginning of that policy goes back to the years 
when America nursed the atom bomb so lovingly, counting 
on many years of atomic monopoly. It was then, in an at¬ 
mosphere of heads giddy from success, that the “positions 
of strength” policy was born and a diplomatic refrigerator 
designed out of which “cold war” snowstorms whirled and 
glaciers drifted into the international arena. A “diplomacy 
of the atomic stick” became the chief tool of Lf.S. foreign 
policy. Even Dulles’ predecessors tended to speak quite 
frankly not only of “containing communism” and 
“rolling back communism” to within the borders of the 
Soviet Union, but also of crushing the U.S.S.R. militari¬ 
ly. Maps indicating the ranges of American bombers ap¬ 
peared in the U.S. press time and again. These ranges butted 
into Moscow from the West and into Irkutsk from the East. 

A sensational issue of the now extinct Collier s magazine 
came out at that time, in which the hapless American cru¬ 
saders described with a relish for detail the rout and occu¬ 
pation of the Soviet Union that they visualized in their 
dreams as being due in 1960. 

A network of military bases began to develop around the 
U.S.S.R. 

NATO and the Baghdad Pact were born. 

The capitalist world tried its arms in Korea and Viet- 
Nam. 




The “voting machine” was ^witched on full speed in 
the United Nations and an anti-socialist, anti-Soviet bloc 
was hammered together. 

The more bellicose groups in the United States let drop 
an “iron curtain” behind which McCarlhyism went on a 
rampage. The press and anti-communist propaganda spread 
lies, calumny and misinformation about tho Soviet Union 
and the People’s Democracies. Matters reached a point 
where even the word “peace” came under suspicion and was 
regarded as something akin to communist agitation. 

Discrimination blocked the arteries of international 
trade. 

Some Americans—hy no means from among (he eleva¬ 
tor boys or janitors of the Capitol—invoked the Lord as 
witness that the United Stales was ordained to lead the 
world. It was not a joke cracked over a glass of iced whisky, 
and ex-Presidenl Harry Truman, who pictured the world 
as something of a hire-purchase Ford, was getting ready to 
take the wheel of world leadership. 

We were having a hard time just then. Hut gritting 
their teeth, the Soviet people cleared the rubble of bombed 
and shelled buildings, erected houses oil the ashes, built 
new factories, probed the secrets of the atom through the 
sleepless nights and calculated cosmic orbits. They dreamed, 
and created. The United States already had the atom bomb. 
We had a lofty goal, faith, and unity. We bad socialism. 
The world socialist system bad emerged. 

Who would win? 

Socialism won. 

Came the day and an atom bomb was tested in the So¬ 
viet Union. 

We developed the hydrogen bomb eight months ahead 
of the United States. 

Soon after, the world’s first intercontinental ballistic 
rocket was fired in the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union put into operation the world’s first 
atomic power station. 

Accustomed to the standards of capitalist thinking, 
some people in the West predicted that, having wrested 
military superiority from the U.S.A., the Soviet Union 
would adopt a policy of diktat. While the Soviet Union, 
guided by the ideals of communist humanism, took the lead 
in the struggle for peace. Some Western political oafs, 
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who know as liltlo about love of mankind as a sparrow knows 
about gems, look Ibis to be a sign of weakness. Behold, they 
consoled Ihemsolvos, tilings aren’t too smooth with the 
Communists. 

But you can’t build a skyscraper on illusory soil. 

The first Soviet sputnik shot up on October 4, 11157. 
Not only did i( draw' a visible line across the American 
skies from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Though not specifi¬ 
cally meant for it, the sputnik drew'a line through the pol¬ 
icy “from positions of strength.” It cleared the eyes of some 
excessively warlike politicians, befogged by anti-Soviet 
propaganda. “Some time soon the evening or the morning 
star seen in (he skies of the United Slates will be a Bed 
Star made in Moscow,” wrote the New York Times with 
rueful snrensm. 

Senator Jackson called the sputnik a devastating blow 
at the prestige of the United Slates as the lender in the world 
of science and technology. 

Klrnor ilu/chisson, head of the American Institute of 
Physics, noted the great prestige enjoyed by teachers and 
scientists in the Soviet Union and said that the young 
people in America had to he taught to appreciate the im¬ 
port anre of science, or it was the American way of living that 
would he swept hack. 

“I know of no event since I ho Russian Revolution of 
1H17 which has so changed, for the worse, the security and 
power position of our country,” lamented Thomas K. Pin- 
ltd ter, U.S. ex-Secretary of Air. 

Marquis Childs wrote: 

“The shock to the American people was described at 
I bo lime as not. less than that of a second Pearl Harbor.” 

This was the first phase—a phase of despondence and 
bewilderment. 

Then came the analysis. 

It Jed to conclusions which were even more of a shock 
to America. 

The American military got busy with the sputnik. 

Its launching confirmed that the Soviet Union had the 
intercontinental ballistic rocket and shattered all the 
strategic conceptions evolved down the years. The maps 
with the ranges of aircraft lost their previous significance. 

In the event of war the United States would no longer be 
invulnerable. The system of radar installations and air- 
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fields for interceptor fighters, which had cost billions of 
dollars, was losing all meaning, for a rocket cannot be 
intercepted or stopped. Military bases and aircraft carriers 
were degenerating into so many convenient targets, in 
the closest perspective, war was acquiring a global charac¬ 
ter. What with thermonuclear weapons, this augured dis¬ 
aster. 

To economists the sputnik was an eye-opener with 
respect to the gigantic progress of Soviet industry and agri¬ 
culture. “We feel the Russians breathing down our necks,” 
wrote the American newspapers. “We must recognize the 
growing capacity of the Soviet Union in the economic 
field,” President Eisenhower declared in his message to 
Congress. “This challenge in the economic field cannot be 

ignored without the gravest risk to our own way of life_ 

The question is whether the system of free competitive enter¬ 
prise for which wo stand will meet successfully in the in¬ 
ternational economic arena the challenge hurled by the So¬ 
viet leaders.” 

The scientists of the Western world gave due credit 
to the scale of Soviet education and scientific research. 
They acknowledged and envied their tempo and clearness 
of purpose. The American public realized that it had let 
itself be caught too long on the chaff of propaganda 
and demanded objective information about the Soviet 
Union. 

American propaganda began to blow itself upon its 
own mines. 

In the meantime, more and more information reached 
the West about the staggering successes of the People’s 
Democracies. Life faced the imperialists with the fact that 
the socialist camp had become a powerful world system 
with a flourishing economy and a dynamic policy. 

The sentiments of the Afro-Asian peoples who had 
taken the road of national liberation and independent 
economic development shifted more and more towards Mos¬ 
cow and t he socialist camp, because that w r as where they could 
find mutual understanding and receive genuine aid. With 
each piece of bread that the starving regions of the world 
asked from it, capitalism made them take a bayonet, tank 
or military base as obligatory makeweight. Socialism acted 
unfailingly upon the principle of working people’s soli¬ 
darity and rendered disinterested assistance. 


2 * 
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By trying to pack vast areas of Asia and Africa into 
the crates of their aggressive pacts and hitch the inter¬ 
ests of the lighting peoples to the interests of their own 
aggressive policy, the imperialists wished to keep these 
regions as a reserve. But history, that great switchman, 
chanelled developments along an entirely different path. 
Those vast areas of Asia and Africa did not become an 
imperialist reserve. They became a force, and a constantly 
growing one, on the side of genuine freedom and peace. 

The ambition of America’s ruling circles to take a turn 
at the wheel of world leadership evaporated. Their out¬ 
stretched hands stopped in mid air. 

New ideas and new trends were winning a historic victory. 

John Foster Dulles, who had replaced Dean Acheson 
bolwoon the shafts of the “positions of strength” policy, 
kept dragging (lie cart along, but this was losing its practi¬ 
cal sense because the West generally and the United States 
in particular lacked the most essential thing for a policy 
of that kind—genuine strength. Dulles himself admitted 
that the “containment policy” had, in effect, failed to con¬ 
tain Soviet communism. What it did contain, he said,was 
the spreading of the spiritual influence of the American na¬ 
tion. Shortly before his death it began to dawn upon even 
that, most fanatical sword-bearer of modern imperialism that 
profound changes had occurred in international affairs and 
that many Western conceptions bad become lifeless dogma. 

To foster American pat riot ism, too often a synonym of 
national exclusiveness and arrogance, propaganda used 
the formula—“We’re the cleverest, the strongest, and the 
richest .” Just the last third of that, formula survives today— 
and that, only for a lime. 

Kvon prominent U.S. journalists complained: 

“We were told that these people were peasants and bar¬ 
barians and capable of advancing solely with the help 
of stolen secrets, hut now they are the first to have made 
that, giant step beyond the limits of the earth.” 

The sense of having lost American supremacy could 
not he better mirrored than in the appeals to “overtake 
the Soviet Union in the scientific, technical and techno¬ 
logical fields in order to prove the vitality of free enterprise.” 
This meant that capitalism had faltered, that it had lost 
its bearings, that, it had acquired an inferiority complex 
and had to exonerate itself before mankind’s progressive 



thinking. It had lho urgo to change its signboard, to call 
itself “people’s capitalism,'’ “economic humanism,” and, 
of all tilings, so suggested publisher C. G. Wyckoff of the 
Magazine oj Wall Street , “socialism.” 

lint a coffin with oakwood legs will not fly just because 
it is called an airplane. 



Let’s trade, not fight! 

(The inscription reads: Peaceful Coexistence) 
— Y. Kershin in the Snwtshaya ffossiya 


Subsequently, after many abortive experiments, (he Amer¬ 
icans also put a few sputniks, albeit small ones, into orbit, 
but this could no longer alter anything. Tho two Soviet 
luniks reaffirmed that the gap was widening, not shrinking. 

Thus, on the threshold of the sixties, great events oc¬ 
curred which ushered in a new stage in history. 

As a result of their stupendous economic, political, tech¬ 
nological aud scientific successes, the Soviet Union awl the 



oilier socialist countries have p’own into a worhl system no 
less powerful than the capitalist system aml^ one with in- 
caJculahly greater energies of development. 1 he Soviet Un¬ 
ion was the first to lead mankind in the cony nest of space. 

Talk about “crushing communism" and “rolling hack 
communism ” has become pure utopia, a fatuous pastime 
for philislines. The yarns about “inner contradictions” 
that would allegedly cause the collapse of the Soviet Union 
could now elicit nothing but contempt nous smiles. War is 
becoming an anachronism because capitalism can gain noth¬ 
ing by it, and is liable to lose Us all. Socialism does not 
need war. By its nature,socialism has never intended to export 
its ideas at bayonet-point and does not intend to do so now. 

Peaceful coexistence of states with different social sys¬ 
tems, of which Lenin spoke in his time, has become the only 
possible form of existence. It has become? a reality. 

TO MEET EACH OTHER HALF-WAY 

Khrushchov, who amazes the world with his energy, 
liis vigorous activity and creative approach to whatever 
problem he tackles, has more Ilian once? in his speeches 
substantiated the thesis that peaceful coexistence is possible 
and indispensable as the corner-stone? of contemporary in¬ 
ternational relations. He has a profound understanding of 
contemporary world developments and in his capacity of 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. and 
First Secretary of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. 
he is persistently following the Leninist line of the peaceful 
adjustment of disputed international questions ripe? for set¬ 
tlement, the peaceful coexistence of countries with differ¬ 
ent social systems, and the necessity and usefulness of 
top-level meetings and summit conferences. The Soviet 
policy of peace has assumed a truly global scale, it has 
gained unprecedented international weight and prestige, 
and possesses tremendous vigour and efficacy. Fed from 
millions of fresh sources it has, like the spring floods, been 
breaking the time-hardened ice of the old international re¬ 
lationships. 

The American proposal for an exchange of visits testi¬ 
fied to the far-sightedness of Soviet foreign policy, and 
was its big success. It was also a big success for the Party 
and Government activities of Khrushchov, in whom the 



West acknowledged political acumen, vigour and firmness 
of purpose. Of interest in that respect is the outcome of a 
public opinion poll in England. The question asked was: 

“Who could head a world government if it were possible 
to form such a government?** 

The majority named Khrushchov. 

A “world government” is, naturally, utopia in present 
conditions, hut I lie outcome of the poll is a political real¬ 
ity— incontestable evidence of I he popularity enjoyed 
by the head of the 4 Soviet. Government. The American Gal¬ 
lup Institute 1 of Public Opinion obtained a similar result 
when it asked various people throughout the country what 
they thought of Khrushchov. The* institute announced that 
many Americans evinced “involuntary admiration,” calling 
Khrushchov “clever,” “penetrating,” “confident,” “soci¬ 
able,” “cheerful” and, above all, “capable of advertising 
Russia and communism.” It. is only natural that Americans 
use terms which they an* accustomed to, but it is highly 
significant that the efforts of the American press, which 
lias for many years spouted cock-and-bull stories about 
Soviet leaders, have secured so unexpected a public reaction. 

The general public opinion in all countries, the multi¬ 
million camp of peace followers and the peoples of the social¬ 
ist countries have long advocated a formula for relations 
between the socialist and capitalist worlds. It may he de¬ 
fined in the following lucid phrase, “Each must meet the 
other half-way.” Inasmuch as the Western leaders are com¬ 
ing to realize that they cannot now depend on the policy 
“from positions of strength,” negotiations at the summit 
have become a foregone conclusion. 

But a man who is suddenly roused from sweet dreams 
cannot at once grasp what is going on and tries to pull 
the blanket over his head. 

The American side found itself in an ambiguous posi¬ 
tion. The fall of McCarthy and the abatement of McCarthy- 
ism, that political inquisition nurtured upon anti-commu¬ 
nism; the collapse of Dulles’ “Lough course”; the call by cer¬ 
tain influential business and political groups for positive 
international acts; the shift in American public opinion 
towards the idea of coexistence with the Soviet Union; 
the trend towards summit negotiations which became more 
and more marked in Britain after Harold Macmillan’s vis¬ 
it to the Soviet Union—all this untied President Eisen- 



bower's hands in formulating a now policy, ono that fitted 
into the present correlation of forces in the world arena, i >n 
the other hand, domestic American antagonisms, the ma¬ 
noeuvres of influential monopoly magnates engaged in arms 
production and hence directly interested in carrying ou 
with the “cold war,’’and the opposition of the Bonn revanch¬ 
ists—all this littered the road to the talks with hanana 
skins on which American policy feared to slip. 

That is why the method of sounding was thought pre¬ 
ferable for a start. 

Visits to the Soviet Union of numerous businessmen 
under the guise of tourists became more frequent. Trips 
to the Soviet Union were also made by such influential men 
as Eric Johnston, AdJai E.Stevenson, Cyrus Eaton,W. Averell 
llarriman and Richard M. Nixon. Some, like Cyrus Eaton, 
had llieir views and conclusions con firmed. Olliers, like 
Averell llarriman, saw I hat the facts surpassed their old 
notions and assumptions. Others still, like Richard Nixon, 
registered with regret that the might of the Soviet Union 
and the new balance of world power was no dream but a real¬ 
ity and that, consequently,it was high time to pull down 
the blanket and face the facts. 

President Eisenhower appointed a commission to inves¬ 
tigate the feasibility of the Soviet Seven-Year Plan. On 
concluding its work, the commission reported that the 
Seven-Year Plan was feasible and that the Soviet prospects 
of outstripping America were realistic. 

In the last few years American newspaper comment at ors 
were attracted, like flies to dung, to their favourite sub¬ 
ject—the shortcomings of Soviet agriculture. The reso¬ 
lute steps taken by the C.C. C.P.S.U. and personally by 
Khrushchov deprived TJ.S. propaganda of that trump card 
as well, and stripped the “cold war” standard-bearers of their 
hope that Soviet internal policy would bog down in the 
chernozem furrow. 

The first buds of cultural exchange—guest performances 
in the United States of Igor Moiseyev’s Folk Dance Com¬ 
pany, the Beryozka Dance Company, and the Bolshoi 
Ballet—dissipated the myth current among Americans 
about “forced” labour in the U.S.S.R. 

Even the most obtuse of businessmen had it brought 
home to him that such pearls of world art can he produced 
only by people inspired by supreme freedom. The exhibition 
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in New York showed (hat Soviet people are able to make 
everything that (he Americans can make, and that they can 
make many things even better and more progres¬ 
sively. 

The cumulative impact of these factors, big and small, 
broke down the last obstacles to Moscow-Washinglon con¬ 
tacts. 

President Eisenhower displayed courage and vision in 
what was for him a complicated situation. 

Followed the invitation for Khrushchov to visit Amer¬ 
ica. 

The world met word of it with a sigh of relief and hope. 
The “cold war” bosses were in a panic. They realized that 
they were treading cracked ice and were compelled to ma¬ 
noeuvre to escape sinking to the bottom before the eyes 
of public opinion. 

Even the bourgeois press acknowledged that mankind 
was entering a period of hopeful change, that the clouds 
which had overcast the planet were thinning, and that a 
warm breeze began blowing in international relations— 
one that held promise of being enduring. 

It was a merited success which crowned the titanic 
and far-sighted efforts of the Communist Party and the 
Soviet Government. It was a personal success for each of our 
workers, collective farmers, scientists, office employees, 
and men of art — for each Soviet citizen who had put his 
honest, labour into the common cause. 

It was a success for the entire socialist camp, every 
friend of peace, every progressive-minded person, be¬ 
cause it was a t riumph of sense over senselessness, of peace 
and mutual understanding over animosity and fear. Like 
the Soviet sputnik ushered in the era of space conquest, 
wrote the English press, so Khrushchov’s visit to America 
will evidently usher in an era of lasting peace, which fact 
will be duly acknowledged by future historians. It was 
the Soviet Union, the Soviet people with all its heroic 
deeds—its sputniks and space rockets, its new hydro¬ 
electric and atomic power stations, its new factories and 
its agricultural achievements—that flew to America in 
the person of Khrushchov. 

Radio stations throughout the world opened their broad¬ 
casts with reports of Khrushchov’s visit to America and 
closed them with commentaries on the visit. 



The visit captured the front pages of all the newspapers 
of all the five continents, taking precedence over all other 
events. 

The nervous tension in America reached its peak. The 
press and propaganda competed in their prophecies and con¬ 
jectures. 

What would it he like, this face-to-face meeting with 
America? 

The world hoped, conjectured, and wailed. 

WASHINGTON WAITED 

Washington, the capital of the Knifed States of America, 
was in those days the epicentre of expectation and the uiecca 
of a journalistic pilgrimage. 

We Soviet journalists who flew in two days before 
Khrushchov’s arrival sensed that beneath the exterior Sun¬ 
day calm Washington’s pulse was heating faster than usual. 
Its wide streets, green as in Europe, were deserted. So 
were the parks, touched slightly by the breath of a stuffy 
autumn. But, perhaps for the first time in the history of 
official Washington, the immutable laws of the week-end 
were violated. Cars sped back and forth between the mas¬ 
sive stone buildings of the ministries. Officials toiled in 
many government offices. The troops rehearsed for the pa¬ 
rade. And the police were working out their strategy and 
tactics. 

There was excitement in the air and the pulse of life 
beat with added vigour. 

Many foreign journalists defeated in the assault upon 
the overcrowded Washington hotels, sat undaunted on 
their suitcases in the spacious hall of the News Division. 
Some, who hail press passes, hoped that wires would be 
pulled for them to get hotel accommodation. Others, who had 
come off their own bat or through routine, hoped 
that wires would be pulled for them to obtain a press 
pass. 

Everybody knew by then that there were several rungs 
of journalistic luck. Oh, how difficult it was in that country 
of “equal opportunities” to scale any one of them! Don’t think 
that it depended on the degree of professional skill. No, 
it was the social rung, far more powerful than skill and tal¬ 
ent, that mattered. 
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The top rung of journalistic good fortune was (he al¬ 
most illusory prospec t of obtaining the round white badge— 
(he symbol of belonging to the correspondents pool. Its 
members—twenty-one correspondents of the biggest dai¬ 
lies and world-wide news agencies—had the privilege of 
proceeding in Khrushchov’s immediate proximity, of see¬ 
ing all that he saw and hearing all that he said. 

At a somewhat less dizzy, yet very exclusive rung was 
the square blue badge inscribed “Press.” Its advantages? 
The right to accompany the distinguished guest on his tour 
of (he country a T I to use all (he modes of transport placed 
at (he service'of (hose who accompanied him —buses, pianos, 
and special I rains. This suhgonus of lucky blue badge 
holders numbered approximately 400. 

lint not all was lost for (he remaining ones, who had 
not fallen into the (wo preceding categories. Luck in Wash¬ 
ing! on lias many rungs—like social life. There was still 
(he square while badge inscribed “Washington Only,” 
which gave access to points set down in the programme of 
Khrushchov’s stay in Washington. They say that the white 
badge holders numbered nearly 1,000. And another 2,f)00 
or so wore promised by way of consolation that they would 
be afforded (lie same facilities and assistance at different 
stages of the visit. 

Lastly, there was I lie category of newspapermen who 
had (he sole expedient left to (hem of “trusting to 
luck.” 

How many journalists there were in that plight, none 
can say. Nobody bothered to keep a record of them. Accord¬ 
ing to Li/e, five thousand newspaper and magazine corre¬ 
spondents and radio and television broadcasters proceeded 
at their own risk, overcame all difficulties and took part 
after all in reporting Khrushchov’s tour. 

The privates of the journalistic brigade were excited. 
They clamoured for badge's and passes, exchanged rumours 
and sensations, and interviewed one another for lack of 
more suitable objects. 

We were interviewed. And we did some interviewing 
ourselves. 

An illustrated magazine held open by an American col¬ 
league had the Russian alphabet on one of its pages. A news¬ 
paper carried a full-lenglh article in Russian. 

“Specially for us?” we asked. 
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“On the contrary,” we wen* told, “America lias begun 
learning Russian.” 

That was not too much of an exaggeration. 

Our radio broadcasts open with a lesson of gymnastics. 
Tlw American TV broadcasts open with a lesson of Russian. 
Two years ago Russian was taught in just sixteen American 
schools , and that optionally. In this school year it is taught 
in 400 schools, and is in the curriculum. 

In the shop windows, against a background of gaudy 
magazine covers, loud newspaper headlines and a kaleido¬ 
scope of bestsellers, advertisements were displayed in Rus¬ 
sian and English, “Learn Russian by Linguaphone. Buy a 
complete course of Russian lessons on 12 records.” And 
alongside was the album of records. Everybody knows that 
things which aren’t in demand are not put in American 
shop windows. The records are evidently becoming good 
business. 

There was another record prominently displayed in the 
shop windows. Its jacket was adorned with large portraits 
of N. S. Khrushchov and Dwight Eisenhower. One side of 
it featured Russian and Soviet songs, and the other featured 
popular American melodies. “Common Ground,” it said 
significantly on the jacket. 

But attempts by Americans to find a common tongue 
with Russians were not confined to just this literal method. 

In the plane en route to Washington we read Soviet 
newspapers, which then contained layouts of readers’ hit¬ 
ters welcoming Khrushchov’s visit to America. It was 
a pleasure to see similar layouts also in the American news¬ 
papers. 

Here are just a few brief passages from letters published 
in the Evening Star. 

Paula Becker: “The only way that we can even have a sem¬ 
blance of peace in this world is through the personal, and na¬ 
tional practice ... of peaceful coexistence_ Let’s give the 

Russians credit for their scientific advancement, and let’s 
give Khrushchov the respect due the leader of a powerful 
nation.” 

Philip Marcus: “I think it is still more certain that with¬ 
out such contact, peace in our time will not come and 
war will become more likely. I, for one, hope Khrushchov 
does come to this country.” 

Elmer 11. Krehbiel : “Mr. President, please do meet Pre- 




mi or Khrushchov and make every effort to reach an accord 
between Russia and the United States or if that is i in pos¬ 
sible at one sitting, leave in an atmosphere of goodwill 
that will make further talks possible.” 

The Washington Post also carried a round-up headed 
“A Chorus of Welcomes for Mr. Khrushchov.” 

In one* letter lire Miriam Terry , a resident of Washing¬ 
ton, said the U.S. capital should lie decorated with Soviet 
national flags to mark Khrushchov's arrival. In another, 
Herbert V . Hudgins confessed: “I am very glad Nikita 
Khrushchov is coming to visit us this month. His stay 
should bo made pleasant and gay—” 

Naturally, not all the letters by far were printed in 
the papers. Assistant Secretary of Stale for Public Affairs 
Andrew II. Hording gave a reception for Soviet journalists 
at his suburban Washington villa. We had cocktails in the 
garden, and got acquainted in anticipation of our joint trip. 
We learned at the reception that a huge stream of letters 
from Americans also poured into the White House and the 
State Department. We don’t know how the letters were 
answered, but officials had not only more work, but also 
unaccustomed worries. 

Thousands of letters from ordinary Americans came to 
the Soviet Embassy. It. t ook a certain amount of courage 
for the Americans, who have barely recovered from McCar- 
thyism, to address them there. The New York Journal - 
American persistently advised Americans not to enter into 
correspondence with the head of a foreign state, referring 
to the law of 1793 (sic!) which prohibited Americans to cor¬ 
respond with foreign governments. 

Yet the mountain of letters grew. The Soviet journalists 
decided to take a look at them, it isn’t far from Statler Ho¬ 
tel, where we stayed, to the Soviet Embassy—two blocks 
of a tree-lined street. The Americans called it “Russian 
Alley,” though, to say the truth, American newspapermen 
also frequented the Soviet Embassy in their “hunt for new^s.” 
The Americans’ letters, which raised the curtain effectively 
on their thoughts and sentiments, comprise a complete chap¬ 
ter in this book. We cite here just one typical letter. So¬ 
phie Marie Bleahw, of Warren, wrote to Khrushchov on Sep¬ 
tember 13: 

“First of all, 1 would like to welcome yon and your fam¬ 
ily to America. 1 hope your visit here will help you 



understand our country and its people. Hi rough this under¬ 
standing, and only this understanding, will world peace he 
enjoyed and cherished by all. From your report, your people 
will know us better. My mother recent ly returned from a lour 
of part of your great country. Mainly she visited Leningrad 
and Moscow. This lias enriched her life and has proven very 
interesting to me. Instead of reading about these great cit¬ 
ies, she saw them and drew her own conclusion ol the real 
truth. Many things we have read have proven untrue in 
our way of reasoning. Only through these exchange visits 
can Americans and Ihissians see for themselves the people, 
the country, and its progress. 

“May your visit he a pleasant one and may deepest un¬ 
derstanding result from it.” 

Some letters invited Khrushchov to a modest family din¬ 
ner. Others begged him to visit some town or another, others 
still asked him to convey greetings to the Soviet people, 
and yet others, to prohibit the atom bomb. There were let¬ 
ters whose authors revealed a knowledge of international 
affairs. There were naive letters. There were letters bril¬ 
liantly written, and letters containing grammar mistakes. 
But all of them were evidence of one tiling—the veil had fal¬ 
len from the eyes of thousands upon thousands of Americans. 

In the meantime, a discussion was running to its close 
in the newspapers, one that involved all the states without 
exception—from the westernmost and now-baked States 
like Hawaii, to the Kastern States where!“politics is made”— 
on whether or not the President had done the right thing 
by inviting Khrushchov. Newspapermen broke lances. The 
opinions of party leaders clashed hollowly. The rickety 
emigre press whined. There was thunder and lightning, as 
they say, but. time and events followed their course. 

Hustling and bustling America seemed to be standing on 
its toes with bated breath in those September days of 1959 
to witness the “big day” in its life. This was not just a meeting 
of heads of government — it was a meeting of men who 
had giant countries behind them. 

In the process of the spontaneous nation-wide discus¬ 
sion arguments centred on the kind of peace programme the 
U.S. President should take with him to his talks with the 
head of the Soviet Government. All sorts of things were 
said, including tips on how to wheedle out an apple for a 
Coca-Cola botlle cap. But the earnest tone predominated. 



A group of .Vi Democrat members of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives addressed an appeal to the President to work 
out ideas for peace in 1970,” and to discuss them with 
Khrushchov. Why 1970 and not 1971? That remained a mys¬ 
tery. The Congressmen declared for terminating nuclear 
tests, reducing conventional armaments and aiding under¬ 
developed countries, and urged “economic stability,” 
emphasizing the importance of Soviet-American collabo¬ 
ration in solving these problems. What America itself 
needed most was stability, and the rest, was needed by eve¬ 
rybody. 

The Capita 1 Times, published in Madison, Wise., re¬ 
sponded with an editorial comment to Khrushchov’s arti¬ 
cle “Peaceful Co-existence,” which appeared in the Septem¬ 
ber issue of Foreign Affairs. The paper stressed the 
need to abandon the policy of “rolling back communism.” 
The mutual Khrushchov-Kisenhower visits made a start in 
demolishing this dangerous course of the past, the paper 
said. Three years ago its editor would have been given the 
sack without discharge pay; but now it was fashionable, 
and played up to the mood of its readers. 

Khrushchov’s forthcoming visit polarized public opin¬ 
ion. On the one hand, the country was being warmed with 
sentiments of goodwill. On the other, cold and fumes wero 
turned on. Use was made of statements by diverse million¬ 
aires and billionaires, Congressmen and Senators, bishops 
and archbishops, who urged the population to protest against 
the visit of the head of the Soviet Government. Vice-Pres¬ 
ident. Richard M. Nixon also put in his two bits’ worth with 
the soloists. In his speech at a meeting of the American Den¬ 
tal Association on September 14, the eve of Khrushchov’s 
arrival, he called on the American people to mistrust the 
words of the head of the Soviet Government , to challenge 
his statements, to ask him questions, and to argue with him. 

But in the last few days before Khrushchov’s coming 
the voices of the advocates of the visit had gained so much 
strength that solo numbers of that sort became unsafe. 
It got to be increasingly difficult to place articles in news¬ 
papers if they were meant to lay the ground for exploding 
the visit; the readers didn’t like it. But unfriendliness then 
found shelter in the advertising section. If you have the 
dollars, it is easy to express your thoughts “freely.” Reac¬ 
tionaries bought advertising space in the papers to print 



anl i-Soviet articles. But aren't there la^vs of ethics, honour 
a ml decency? There are laws. Under the American press 
laws all possible ravings may be printed at (he author’s 
expense in the advertising section, and this applies also to 
not ices auguring the end of tbe world or saying that the 
moon is made of Dutch cheese and goes well as a snack with 
a shot of cognac. True, it takes more than two years’ wages 
of an American worker or office employee to buy newspa¬ 
per space for an art icle. 

Jt is only the money-bags who have the freedom to rave. 

One such advertisement urging something like national 
mourning in connection with Khrushchov’s visit was pub¬ 
lished over their signatures by the ill-starred ex-U.S. 
Ambassador to the Soviet Onion, William C. Bullitt, a few 
of the most reactionary Senators and Representatives, by 
Edward Teller, a physicist and atomic war fanatic. Cardinal 
Bichard J. Cushing, and others. They bought a substantial 
advertising lot and exercised in it as they pleased. But the 
papers did not wish to spoil their relations with public opin¬ 
ion and at once made a left turn. The A’em York Times 
printed a libellous advertisement of a certain reactionary 
“committee” and a letter by reader Norman Boardman, who 
levelled deadly criticism at the stand adopted by that “com¬ 
mittee,” in one and the same issue. Boardman wrote: 

“Hats off to both President Eisenhower and Premier 
Khrushchov for the steps they are taking in order to get 
the world moving in a sane direction once more.” 

The wolves had their fill, as the Bussian saying goes, 
and the sheep kept their skins. 

Our reader would probably like to know the mechanics 
of such phenomena. What is at their root? Let us cite the 
revelations of the Nation, which exposed the motives of 
the Allen-Bradley Company of Milwaukee, which bought 
advertising space in a number of newspapers to print ex¬ 
tensive articles containing crude and absurd attacks. 

It, is likely, the journal wrote, that Khrushchov will 
wonder why the company spends such big sums of money 
to attack him. Yet the point is that the Allen-Bradley Com¬ 
pany produce electric appliances and electronic compo¬ 
nents. 

“... The trade press currently estimates,” the journal 
revealed, “that at least a third of the output of the com¬ 
ponents branch of the electronic industry is produced fojr 
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the government. under defence contracts. Therefore, ‘Peace 
and Friendship’ is not a slogan lhal would appeal to AI Ion- 
Brad ley’s board of directors, nor are the directors likely to 
approve of any international visits that, might slow the 
momentum of the cold war.” 

The Nation added that in spite of the Alien-Brad ley 
Company’s saying that their advertisement was “trying 
to sell nothing except the importance of recognizing and 
understanding the horrible threat,” it was, in effect, “try¬ 
ing to sell hale and fear because bate and fear stimulate the 
sale of electronic components.” 

This was how, on the eve of the visit, we were demon¬ 
strated one of the “freedoms" of the American press—the 
freedom to sell itself. In that respect there was no cause 
at all to blame our American colleagues--one boss did com¬ 
merce with anol her. 

But advertising did not turn bad wares into good, and 
quarrelling with the Soviet Union had become bad wares— 
wares that had no takers, not at cnL rates, and not even 
free. And when this became evident new forces were put 
int o act ion. 

On Saturday night the Catholic churches addressed 
their congregations over the radio and television, calling 
them to prayer. No secret was made of the fact that the 
seance of communion with God was conceived with an anti- 
Soviet purpose. But. unlike Lunik-2, the prayers of the 
pastors did not hit the target. In the dark of the cool eve¬ 
ning, thin trickles of parishioners flowed through the glim¬ 
mering doors of the churches, and soon stopped altogether. 
The spirit of the whole thing was much too ungodly. The 
disheartened servants of God on earth murmured their ser¬ 
mons with considerable embarrassment and without much 
faith in success. Later developments showed that Americans 
preferred to follow the principle “God is God, but we’vo 
got to see to our own good.” 

There are organisms in nature known as anaerobes, 
which belong to the group of Protozoa. Light is death to 
them, and fresh air worse than poison. They are the cause 
of all putrefaction. 

But the political anaerobes are more dangerous. The 
light of a peace policy is death to them, and the fresh air 
of an internat ional detente intolerable. They poison the politi¬ 
cal atmosphere with the smell of gangrenous decomposition. 
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Wo have in mind (ho emigre riff-raff, the organizations 
of “displaced persons”—all those who served fascism and 
fled from their people for meagre transatlantic hand-outs. 
It was they who manifested protest against Khrushchov’s 
visit. We first encountered such a political anaerobe beside 
the While House enclosure. He was walking up and down 
the pavement in total solitude, mumbling some psalms un¬ 
der his nose. He bad a poster in his hands, attached to a thin 
stick. It was a very small poster, for a larger one would have 
bent the stick. Stouter slicks are nowadays prohibited by 
the American police*, who do not like the taste of them on 
their backs in scuffle's with elemonstralors. The rule now is 
this: il you wish to demonstrate, be* good enough to hold 
up the cardboard in your oulslretched hands, or attach it 
to a llimsy stick. One side of thee poster bore sinister pro¬ 
nouncements in malicious somitutry Latin, and the other a 
■short prayer that the Soviet nicked, should newer reach tho 
moon. 

There was an organizational centree, .something like a 
lie*adejinerters of political anaerobes, in a Washington stroe*t. 
At its entrance black armbands were offered to passers-by 
as a teiken of protest against the visit, but the passers-by 
shrank from the*m as if they were rattlesnakes. 

A car was parked at thee curb. A square prism was in¬ 
stalled on its top, in the baggage rack, with posters facing 
the four winels. Lelfe*re*d ein them were texts urging Wash¬ 
ingtonians to sheiw “restraint” in meet ing the elistinguished 
Soviet visitor. It was at, this centre that the handful of politi¬ 
cal scum was recruited whom we kept, catching sight of in 
different towns along the entires route of the trip. We were 
later told (hat the*y trooped freim town te> town with the 
same set of posters. 

Comfeirtablo little chairs weire being ranged on the green 
at the feiot of the Washington Monument, and speak¬ 
ers hustled abeiut, rubbing their hands nervously. Prep¬ 
arations were afoeit. for a “preitest meeting.” More than 
a thousand people were expected to attend. Hut almost all 
the little chairs remained unoccupied. Furthermore, dif¬ 
ferences arose between the promoters and the meeting ended 
in confusion, with the orators hastily shouting their appeals 
for mourning. It isn’t hard to understand them, those ora¬ 
tors. They had fled from their people, from communism, 
to the other end of the world, but the “Communist No. 1” 
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was coining there as the President’s guest of honour! It 
was only natural that the terror-stricken “d.p.’s” thought 
they heard funeral hells. 

As it developed, the undertaking fell through. Thou¬ 
sands of Americans heard and saw the TV broadcast of Khru¬ 
shchov’s life with the deepest interest. 

The anti-Soviet fuss was gradually becoming senseless, 
turning into a grotesque, and no wonder that the proponents 
of “cold war” were more and more frequently compelled to 
break off their funeral orations and, leaving a venomous 
line unfinished, run up to the belfry to ring the bells in 
honour of the latest Soviet achievement. To lag in this 
meant being ridiculed and taken for a fool. 

Great, epoch-making events eclipsed (he manoeuvres 
of the “cold warriors.” 

History has recorded cases when people setting out 
on a distant voyage or beginning a great undertaking, wait¬ 
ed for a good omen, a lucky configuration of the stars. To¬ 
day we Soviet people, who are conquering outer space, have 
other stars and other configurat ions of them, which favour 
us infallibly. Was not the sodium vapour cloud of the sec¬ 
ond Soviet space rocket fired on September 12, which in¬ 
dicated that the vehicle was on course and would reach the 
moon, a lucky sign of the heavens? Was not the Soviet pen¬ 
nant on the moon a great celestial omen? Yes, Khrushchov’s 
voyage across the ocean began under a lucky star! 

Our rocket was hurtling on course, and the last half- 
hour of its flight was a dramatic half hour of general ex¬ 
citement in America. One local radio station broadcast in¬ 
formation about the flight of the Soviet lunik every fivo 
minutes. Then every three minutes. Finally, the announcer 
began counting the last minutes. “It is four minutes be¬ 
fore the Soviet rocket hits the moon—three minutes— 
two—” 

The rocket reached its target. 

Word of the latest great triumph of Soviet science and 
engineering electrified the United States. Headlines screamed 
of it from the front pages of the newspapers, which devoted 
columns and columns to the event; “Russian Moon Shot 
Reaches Target,” and “Red Rocket Hits Moon,” they 
shouted. 

The successful Soviet moon shot created a tremendous 
impression on the American public. 
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The scientists and capitals of (he world, wrote the Neu) 
York Times , applaud the Russian successes in the cosmic 
sphere, and regard them as amazing. 

“A fantastic achievement/’ is how T. Keith Glennan, the 
prominent American scientist, described the triumph of 
the Soviet scientists, engineers, technicians and workers - 
the first in man’s history to reach the moon. “It was an im¬ 
pressive feat,” lie said, “ft was reasonable to expect the Rus¬ 
sians to beat the United Stales to the moon because of their 
early lead in space research.” 

The new Kussian space rocket, wrote the Washington 
Post and Times Herald , has hit its target —the moon, and 
this has brought nearer the day when man will be master 
of that planet . 

Spokesmen of the American scientific world congrat¬ 
ulated the Soviet scientists from the bottom of their hearts 
on the stupendous achievement. But there was a tinge of 
regret that the United States were again behind in the con¬ 
test of exploring outer space. 

Richard 11. Russell, Chairman of the Senate Armed Serv¬ 
ices Committee, spoke against despondency in face of the 
obvious Russian rocket superiority. Wernher von Braun, 
the space expert and creator of the notorious “V-2,” who was 
imported to the United States from Germany, told a press 
conference ruefully that Russia was far ahead of the United 
States in space projects and there was no amount of money 
which could buy back lost time. 

“I am convinced,” von Braun added, “that if Russia 
stops immediately we could catch them in one, two or 
three years.” 

But will Russia stop? 

At the same t ime the American press tried to minimize 
the Soviet success, to cast a shadow of doubt upon it, to 
neutralize at least to some extent the staggering impres¬ 
sion which Lunik-2 had made on Americans. Professor 
Fred T. Haddock, of the University of Michigan, an expert 
in astronomy, said he doubted that the Soviet rocket had 
reached the moon. 

We need not have recalled Professor Haddock, because 
by now he probably regrets the interview he has so hastily 
given. His American colleagues are no doubt pulling his 
leg today as they examine the photographs of the unseen 
side of the moon. 



I5.it at. that time Vice-President Nixon also tried to 
sow mistrust of the Soviet scientific triumph. When he 
flew in to Washington from New York, newspapermen show¬ 
ered him with q estions. 

“You have he a to Russia,” they said, “what can you 
say about the moon?" 

To begin with, the Vice-President reminded them that 
Americans shou i keep their self-control. It was too early, 
he said, to congratulate the Soviet Union. None of us, 
he went on, knew whether the rocket really hit the moon. 

“Perhaps you don’t know how?" the newspapermen asked 
subtly. 

“No, I don’t know whether !” Nixon snapped back. 

This was what Nixon said about the amazing new ce¬ 
lestial phenomenon created by the Soviet people. 

To be sure, there was nothing novel about the fact of 
that reaction. Contradictory appraisals of celestial phe¬ 
nomena have perpetually conflicted in the history of cos¬ 
mic study and exploration. Some, even in their mortal 
hour, standing at the stake on a bundle of faggots, assert¬ 
ed that it was not the sun that revolved round the earth, 
but the earth that revolved round the sun. Others, running 
round the faggots with a torch, insisted that it was the 
sun that ran round the earth in like manner. 

Rut luckily history does not repeat itself in all its de¬ 
plorable detail. The U.S. Vice-President did not succeed 
in organizing an auto-da-fe on the occasion of the latest 
great astronomical achievement. No more than a few hours 
passed before the smoke-screen of all kinds of doubt was 
dispersed once and for all. This was done by the American 
scientists themselves with the help of their British col¬ 
leagues. 

When word was received of the launching of our second 
rocket, the Soviet journalists decided to have a talk with 
American astronomers and experts in space travel. 

We were advised against it. It was a Saturday—the 
week-end. Not likely that we should find anyone in. Great 
was our surprise when prominent American scientists at 
the U.S. Naval Observatory (they were at their posts!) 
expressed their readiness to meet the Soviet journalists. 

Commodore Robinson—he was in command of a cruiser 
in the Pacific Ocean during the Second World War—re¬ 
ceived us in the vast dome-shaped hall of the observatory. 
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Whon our conversation 1 timed lo I In* lunik, (ho Commo¬ 
dore pursed his lips. 

“Yes, of course,” he said, “firing I lie rocket at the moon 
is a step forward, hut if isn't likely to hit the moon.” 

“Why not ?” 

“An astronomer’s premonition,” he said. This was fol¬ 
lowed by a meaningful pause. 

“Are you tracking the Soviet rocket?” we asked him. 

“It’s moving too swiftly for us to watch it,” ho replied, 
and invited us to see the scient ific equipment of the observ¬ 
atory. 

Time passed. We switched on the TV. An advertise¬ 
ment of new headache pi Ns was interrupted for the an¬ 
nouncement that the rocket would reach the moon any 
minute. 

“What do you think of that, Commodore?” 

“Whoever is first, is first,” he said testily. 

We left the observatory to visit Professor Hugh L. Dryden, 
an eminent rocketry expert who is Deputy Administrator 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Administration. No, 
that week-end we didn’t, have to call his home or country- 
house. He was in his office. Striding vigorously, he came, 
out to meet us, waved aside the policeman who was in 
the act of blocking our path, and invited us to his office, 
adorned with models of American rockets. Hugh Dryden 
was excited and, so it seemed, somewhat confused. 

“A minute ago,” he said, looking for something on his 
large desk piled with papers. “A minute ago,”—he rose to 
his full height and continued solemnly—“I received word 
that your rocket had readied the moon. Congratulations!” 

“Professor, did you follow the flight of the Soviet rocket 
yourself?” 

“No, we didn’t, have the opport unity of visually following 
its landing on the moon,” he said. “But we in the United 
States received the radio signals of Lunik-2 and maintained 
constant contact with Professor A. C. B. Lovell of the Jod- 
rell Bank, who informed us of every ‘step’ made by the 
Soviet moon shot.” 

“Did he keep direct contact with you, Professor?” 

“No—with the California Observatory. Our scientists 
there figured out, the trajectory of the rocket on the strength 
of Professor Lovell’s data. And now Lovell”—Professor 
Dryden handed us one more telegram—“also confirms tho 



Associated Press report. I am happy to congratulate the 
Soviet scientists once more.” 

A few hours later the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration announced that the Russian moon shot had 
reached its target with precision -that it had hit the moon. 

The Washington correspondent of the Daily Mirror 
wrote: “When Vice-President Nixon said there was no real 
proof Russia had hit the moon, he was indulging in what 
lie had once privately criticized among other Eisenhower 
officials — ‘soothing syrup.’ Real fact is that everything 
the Russians aid about the moon shot was true and we 
knew it. Our scientists followed the moon shot from the 
very start and knew when it was going to hit.” 

People began associating the flight of the lunik and 
the flight- of the TlJ-114, the landing of the Soviet rocket 
on the moon and the coming of Khrushchov to the United 
States. 

One foreign correspondent uttered a phrase in talking 
to us, which he later printed in his paper. 

“Your Khrushchov,” he said, “is flying to America as 
no one has ever flown—in the orbit of Uunik-2.” 

Another paper wrote that Khrushchov was coming to 
America “with the moon in his suitcase.” And a third, a 
lover of still stronger metaphors, stated that Khrushchov 
was stepping on American soil not only as the “head of the 
Soviet Government, hut also as the chairman of the moon 
government..” 

It is not devoid of interest to cite a few press comments; 
they show that the newspapers of the world, each in its 
own way, viewed the feat oF the Soviet scientists not only 
in its cosmic, hut also in its social and political dimen¬ 
sions. 

New York. New York Herald Tribune : 

“That this successful shot at the moon contains per¬ 
plexities for the earth is unfortunately true. A rocket that 
can hit the moon argues other rockets that can reach any 
portion of the world’s surface with more lethal loads and 
equal accuracy. A space capsule with a Soviet pennant is 
a form of ‘showing the flag’ that recalls navies that have 
done the same on earthly seas.” 

London. Daily Telegraph: 

“Whatever it may mean to the experts, Russia’s second 
and more accurate shot at the moon has a plain meaning for 
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the layman. Mr. Khrushchov now commands rocketry that 
is not only powerful to the nth degree, hut also reliable.’ 

Daily Mail: 

“The greatest difficulty about the Russian moon shot 
is to comprehend it. The earlhbound mind linds it. hard to 
take- in the sheer wonder of what has happened.... Space 
travel has never been anything hut a fantasy. Now it has 
become a certainty.” 

Pnris. Liberation: 

“Thus, the U.S.S.B. deserves to be treated like a seri¬ 
ous competitor, but it cannot be intimidated as an oppo¬ 
nent. Are these two arguments, both equally strong, in¬ 
sufficient to convince the proponents of ‘cold war’ that 
that period is ended; that the time has indeed arrived for 
the suggested negotiations? For coexistence in a stale of 
peaceful struggle which will show who will better provide 
for man’s welfare." 

Milan. II Giorno: 

“The Americans are compelled to reappraise all their 
policy of the last few years. Khrushchov’s trip is making 
this reappraisal keen and agonizing. It is a reappraisal 
which, according to people who believed until now that they 
wore in the forefront of the contemporary world and sudden¬ 
ly discovered that someone had outstripped them in certain 
important fields, may cause a grave crisis of diffidence. 
The genuine purpose of Khrushchov’s trip lies in his desire 
for peace. None can fail to desire peace, and all must rec¬ 
ognize that to achieve it all prejudices have to be abandoned 
arid reality has to be looked squarely in the face.” 

Thus, the moon shot, though its coincidence with the 
visit, as Khrushchov put it, was a lucky coincidence, not 
only evoked admiration throughout the world for that scien¬ 
tific feat, but preceded the negotiations beneficially. Effec¬ 
tively and conclusively, it took the wind out of the sails 
of those politicians and organs of the press which, having 
caught a whopper of a cold in the “cold war,” were not loath 
to speak from the positions of their exclusive “greatness” 
with the hoarse voice of diktat. 

Walking late at night along wide Pennsylvania Avenue— 
the central and most attractive thoroughfare of the American 
capital—we could see bright lights in the windows of gov¬ 
ernment offices. People stayed behind long past midnight 
in the State Department to discuss and check the final de- 



lail, of | he programme of Klinislirhov’s slay in I he 1’oile.l 
Suira. A few things leaked .ml into Ihe Amcrirao press. 

The big and the small, Ihe great and the ridiculous 
were thrown together in most bizarre inlerlacemeul.s. 

They discussed the number of salvoes to he fired ill 
honour of the visitor. 

They discussed the length and colour of the carpet to 
hi* laid from the airplane to the speakers’ platform. Tra¬ 
dition calls for a red carpel. But the wish was voiced 
that at least it shouldn’t he a bright red, hut rather some¬ 
thing more reserved, something approaching maroon. 

The discussion of whether or not to display Soviet na¬ 
tional flags on Washington buildings was particularly 
delicate. They decided at Jong last not to hoist the flags 
on buildings, although, as the papers observed, this should 
really he done on the strength of precedents when Ihe flags 
of the honoured guest’s country were hung out in the capital 
Without any discussion at all. 

The national flag of the Soviet Union was raised in 
Washington in one spot —over Khrushchov’s residence, 
Blair House—the house for the guests of the U.S. Presi¬ 
dent across the street, from the White House. 

One paper conjectured that Ihe decision sprang not 
only from political considerations, hut also from technolog¬ 
ical difficulties. The manufacture of red flags, much more 
flags with the hammer and sickle, was an undertaking to 
which Washington was not accustomed. 

The Soviet moon shot, unforeseen in the ceremonial, 
caused fresh urgent discussion. 

The New York World Telegram and Sun carried a front¬ 
page report, by Jack V. Fox, the Washington correspondent 
of United Press International, which began thus: 

“President Eisenhower and his key advisers today sought 
ways to counter the new prestige that Russia’s spectacular 
moon hit has given Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchov for 
bis historic White House talks start ing tomorrow.” 

Was there any point, to he sure, to argue about flags 
if a full moon shines today over Washington and the coat 
of arms of the great Soviet Union seems to be embossed upon 
its round medal-like golden disc? 



CHAPTER TWO 


FROM MOSCOW TO W ASHINGTON 


BEFORE THE TAKE-OFF 

Night was si ill enveloping America, when the usual 
September morning, clearer and crisper than on the previous 
day, dawned over Moscow, the Soviet capital. Mechanical 
sweepers worked their way slowly over the streets and 
squares, sweeping and washing away the fallen leaves, news¬ 
paper scraps, dust, and other Jitter left over from the day 
before. The street lights went out. Grey wreaths of mist, 
swelling over the river, crawled along the roadways— 

And yet it was somehow an unusual morning. Strings of 
cars and buses raced along the awakening streets, converg¬ 
ing on the broad Lenin Avenue. The Muscovites going to 
work said: 

“Khrushchov's leaving for America today. They’re see¬ 
ing him off....” 

“Yes. May everything turn out well.” 

Moscow awakened with the thought that the visit of the 
head of the Soviet Government to a distant country over¬ 
seas, the United States of America, was start ing that day. 
In a matter of hours, a mighty steel bird would fly the So¬ 
viet envoys across many countries, across the ocean, and 
bring them to the far side of our old planet just a little after 
the rays of the same day's sun had begun to drench Ameri¬ 
can soil with their warmth. 

The morning of that usual September day was extraor¬ 
dinarily stirring, very clear and gay. Indeed, that just 
about describes it, comrades. Soviet people had cause for 
rejoicing. They had every reason for being in a gay mood. 




They had gone to sleep the day before with the thought that 
another great event had taken place: our own, Soviet rocket 
had reached the moon and had placed on it a terrestrial, 
Soviet cargo and a proud pennant with the coat of arms of 
the Soviet Union. It was the first time in history that a 
flight had been accomplished from the earth to another 
heavenly body. And it had been done by Soviet people. 

Moscow was bestirring itself. Impatient readers lin¬ 
gered longer than usual at the newspaper-stands, opening 
freshly typed pages carrying the report about this further, 
glorious triumph of Soviet science and technology and the 
kind and warmly couched message of the Central Commit¬ 
tee of our Party and of the Soviet Government to the scien¬ 
tists, designers, engineers, technicians, and workers, to all 
who had built and launched the second Soviet space rocket 
to the moon. They read Khrushchov's simple and heartfelt 
words in reply to the letters and telegrams received hy him 
in connection with his forthcoming visit to the United 
States. 

Piles and piles of these cordial, sincere, and deep-felt 
messages were received by Khrushchov during the last 
few days before 1 his departure for t he U.S.A. Here is a short 
letter from Victor Khokhlov, turner at the Dnepropetrovsk 
Engineering Works: 

“Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, please accept my whole fam¬ 
ily’s and my own best wishes for your trip to the U.S.A. 
Like all the other people on earth, we link with that, trip 
our most cherished hopes—that peace is established on our 
planet, 1 hat friendship is secured between the two powerful 
countries, the U.S.S.K. and the U.S.A., and that the danger 
of war is done away for good. In our thoughts we shall be 
with you during your noble mission to the U.S.A.” 

M. N. Goloveiko and G. N. Yakovlev, mechanics at the 
Kalinovsky State Farm, Mogilev Region, wrote: “We rank- 
and-file workers hope that your visit to the U.S.A. will 
open a new page in the struggle for peace.... We do not need 
war. It is needed hy those who through their dishonest atti¬ 
tude to life are seeking to enslave the peoples.” 

V. Bulychov of Leningrad fervently requested Khrushchov 
“to make the American people understand that we have 
no thought of interfering in their policy, they have their own 
eyes and let I hem see and reason out for themselves how 
they should live. 
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“Wo are very worried, dear Nikita Sergeyevich, about 
your health. The journey is a long one and you are not going 
to friends. Wo shall wait for the newspapers very impatient¬ 
ly and our hearts will he with you all through that historic 
visit.” 

Iri those* days hundreds of letters and telegrams flowed in 
a steady stream to the Kremlin and to the Central Commit¬ 
tee of the Party, expressing the innermost thoughts and 
wishes of men of labour. 

“Nikita Sergeyevich, please fell the ordinary people 
of America about our life,” said a letter from Higa. “Let 
them go into every word you say and may it strike down 
enemies with the truth if bears, with the great truth carried 
l>y the envoy of the Soviet Union. Wo ordinary people are 
sending you on a long journey so that you would tel! the 
world the whole truth on behalf of the Soviet people that we 
want peace and friendship with all nations. Wo do not 
want war, we want peaceful,creative labour to reign through¬ 
out the world and the whole world to be covered with or¬ 
chards. 

“We want peace in order to advance towards happiness, 
towards the bright days of communism. 

“We wish you a good journey, dear Nikita Sergeyevich, 
and a safe return to our beloved homeland.” 

In big, uneven letters, painstakingly traced on pages 
from an exercise-book, Pavel Kuznetsov, carpenter in Sverd¬ 
lovsk, wrote: 

“You will soon bo on American soil. Tell the ordinary 
men of America, the working people that they can be 
sure the peoples of Soviet Hussia and of the whole Soviet 
Union do not want war and hate war-makers— We Soviet 
people are men of peace and peaceful labour. Our Soviet 
Government is doing everything to enable us to live in 
plenty. 

“I have five chi Idren — four sons and a daughter of twelve. 
Almost all my sons have reached the age when they can 
bear arms. But I am against their being killed by damned 
guns and war machines. I want them to live in the full 
glory of their life and to enjoy nature, in which man lives 
on earth. 

“The earth is a planet of peace and it must not be a plan¬ 
et of discord and war. May the peoples live and rejoice on 
our beautiful earth. May my sons and the children of ail 
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people on earth he equally happy and joyful; my sons are 
handsome and very strong and I am still in good health 
myself. I feel stronger in these days, when you are going to 
America for talks. 

“On behalf of my whole family I wish you, Comrade Niki¬ 
ta Sergeyevich, good health, strength, and a happy journey. 

“With greetings and the best of wishes.” 

The following telegram came from twice Hero of Social¬ 
ist Labour Tatyana Martsan, of the village of Golubeche, 
Kryzhopol District, Vinnitsa Region: 

“With all my heart 1 wish you a happy journey and suc¬ 
cess during yi jr visit to the IJ.S.A. May the successful 
launching of the second Soviet space rocket and the comple¬ 
tion of the Lenin , the world’s first atomic ice-breaker, serve 
to strengthen peace and co-operation among all the nations 
of the world.” 

In l’racda and Izreslia people read Khrushchov’s reply. 
It was a letter filled with great pride in our socialist coun¬ 
try, in our great people, a letter filled with inexhaustible 
faith in the triumph of peace on earth. 

“Mankind is now living in a wonderful time. It is a time 
when science ami technology, economy and culture are 
flourishing, when, indeed, the fantastic is becoming reali¬ 
ty,” Khrushchov wrote. “Our visit to the United States coin¬ 
cides with two immensely important, events: the world’s 
first space rocket has been successfully sent to the moon 
from the earth by Soviet people and the world’s first atomic 
ice-breaker, the Lenin , has set out on her maiden voyage. 

“How many fantastic novels, tales, and poems have been 
written about flights to the moon! For ages people have 
dreamed of interplanetary flights, and at last we are about 
to sec this daring dream come true. For decades scientists 
have striven to build a ship which could break her way to 
the North Pole, and at last such a ship has been commissioned. 

“How can we, Soviet people—and not only we, but all 
people of goodwill—help rejoicing and admiring the great 
feat of Soviet scientists, engineers, technicians, and work¬ 
ers, who calculated to the minute and second and accom¬ 
plished the marvellous flight of a rocket from the earth to the 
moon. How can we help congratulating the Soviet scien¬ 
tists, engineers, technicians, and workers who built the 
world’s first atomic ice-breaker, which will stay at sea for 
months, crushing the ice of many centuries,” 





Forceful and true, these words awakened fresh impetuses 
for daring endeavour, a tremendous desire to multiply the 
successes of the Soviet people, ol our great country of tri¬ 
umphing communism. 

'The excited world discussed why the Soviet Union and not 
any other country had been the first to accomplish the un¬ 
paralleled feat of placing on the moon a superb space labo¬ 
ratory, which had only recently been a terrestrial object 
but which had now become the earth’s first envoy to the 
moon. The reply to this question was given in Khrushchov’s 
letter: “This triumph became possible because these same 
Soviet people had with their own hands, by their heroic 
labour, in a historically short period, succeeded in solving 
the supreme social problem. They have built a socialist so¬ 
ciety and are confidently building communism.” 

Khrushchov’s reply to all the people who had sent him 
good wishes was simple, modest and, as usual, exhaus¬ 
tive: 

“1 should like to assure my dear compatriots and everybody 
else who has sent me friendly letters and telegrams in con¬ 
nection with my visit to the U.S.A. that for my part I 
will make every effort to justify your hopes. 1 do not doubt 
the good intentions of the President of the U.S.A. In invit¬ 
ing me to visit the United States, he, too, evidently strives 
to find a common language for a settlement of contro¬ 
versial international questions and an improvement of re¬ 
lations between our countries. 

“Our main object ive must be to secure peaceful condi¬ 
tions of life for all people on earth.” 

That morning in Moscow t hese words were read by people 
at the newspaper-stands. Like good tidings they wero 
flashed round the world by Radio Moscow. And a big and 
most humane man carried them in his heart to America. 

... The tyres of the ZILs hummed along the huge concrete 
squares of the airfield; Khrushchov and members of his fam¬ 
ily got out of the cars. Khrushchov walked up to the long 
line of all the ambassadors accredited in Moscow, who had 
come to sec him off. After shaking hands with the diplomats, 
he turned to the Soviet people, smiling his broad and open 
infectious Khrushchov smile. It seemed as if some unaccount¬ 
able, imperious impulse had broken the even line of thou¬ 
sands of people: they rushed towards Khrushchov. He walked 
on, surrounded by cordially and happily smiling people, 



personifying their sirenglh, intelligence, will, and unbound¬ 
ed energy. 

“.Happy voyage, Nikita Sergeyevich!” 

“Good luck!” 

“The whole people will be with you, Comrade Khru¬ 
shchov!” 

“We believe in you! We wish you strength in the great 
cause of the struggle for peace!” 

“We support you with all our hearts!” 

Everybody wanted to express his most cherished thought, 
what was uppermost in his mind. 

Khrushchov v ent with bared head from end to end of 
this huge throng of infinitely dear people, who had become 
one, as it were. It looked as though the fresh morning breeze 
was moistening his kind, attentive, clever eyes. 

“Thank you, dear friends. Thank you—” 

The last handshakes over, he raised his hat high above 
his head and went past the Muscovites who were waving t heir 
hands in farewell. 

The last minutes before the take-off passed quickly, very 
quickly. Just three minutes before, Khrushchov had been 
standiugnear the huge gangway that had been wheeled up to 
the aircraft, talking to his colleagues, who were just as 
moved as all the other people gathered at the airfield. A 
flock of children in red Young Pioneer ties and carrying 
bouquets fluttered towards them, as it were. A little girl 
put her arms round Khrushchov's neck and, kissing him, 
said: 

“We Young Pioneers salute you, Nikita Sergeyevich. 
Happy journey!” 

K. P. Sapelkin, the experienced chief pilot of the air¬ 
liner, reported that the plane was ready for the take-off 
and that the crew were standing by for orders. 

“It’s time, comrades! Good bye,” Khrushchov said, heart¬ 
ily and fraternally embracing and thrice kissing each of 
the leaders of the Communist Party and the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment around him. The last friendly words of parting were 
said. The engines roared, raising clouds of dust, anil the 
TU-114 started to move slowly towards the runway. 

Taking off from the airfield at Vnukovo near Moscow at 
7 o'clock sharp, the plane headed westward. It was the be¬ 
ginning of the great road of the historic visit to the United 
States of America by the head of the Soviet Government. 
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TWELVE nor RS OVER LAND AND OCEAN 


To bo exact, the [light, took a little longer-12 hours 
and 21 minutes. Strong head winds, now and then reaching 
a velocity of over 125 miles an hour, slowed down the giant 
liner, but inside it life followed its course. 

Khrushchov inspected the spacious saloons, shook hands 
warmly with each member of his party and of the piano's 
crow. 

“This is a good, comfortable, and roomy plane." he re¬ 
marked. “You can work in it , and there is plenty of space 
where to sit around, and you can, probably, have a good 
meal. 1 have flown in many planes and now I’m getting an 
opportunity of flying in this one, too....” 

The excitement of the unforgettable leave-taking in .Mos¬ 
cow wore away, the first lines showing the route covered 
by the plane had already been plotted on the navigator’s 
charts, and everybody had grown accustomed to the even 
hum of the engines and to the bright sunbeams streaming 
into the spacious saloons through (he portholes. 

N. S. Khrushchov talked with A. A. Gromyko, M. A. 
Sholokhov, and V. 1*. Yelyutin, and asked N. A. Tikhonov 
what progress was being made in Dnepropetrovsk in the ful¬ 
filment of an important order that lie was very interested in. 

“How are you feeling, doctor?” he asked Professor A. M. 
Markov. 

Recalling the utterance of a foreign scientist about the 
peaceful use of nuclear power, he asked V. S. Yemelyanov 
what he thought about this problem. He chatted informally 
with the other comrades about the coming meetings and 
about what awaited them on American soil. 

After luncheon in the big, sunlit dining-saloon, Khru¬ 
shchov suggested: 

“ft’s time we got down to work, comrades. Otherwise we 
won’t get our dinner, and quite rightly too.” 

For a long time he was immersed in fresh newspapers 
and magazines, information bulletins, and official papers, 
now and then tearing himself away from them for a minute 
or so to admire the view from the 33,000-foot altitude. 

Messages of greeting were sent into the ether from the air¬ 
liner from Khrushchov to the Prime Minister of Sweden, Tago 
Erlander, and the Prime Minister of Norway, Einar Gerhard- 
sen. On that bright morning these two Scandinavian coun- 



trios could 1 to soon clearly from I his groat altitude and they 
looked like beautifully made relief maps with brown and 
violet mountains, strips of land covered with yellow stub¬ 
ble, fanciful fjords and off-shore islands. 

“We’re flying ovi c the ocean,” it was reported to Khru¬ 
shchov. 

lie looked intent y at the vast expanse of water. Evident¬ 
ly it was not very calm there, below, lor the white caps on 
the waves could be made out even from this great altitude. 

y\nd once again he resumed his work which followed the 
usual routine only without callers and without conferences. 
People. who had to go past his desk, did this noiselessly so as 
not to disturb him. There proved to be work for all. '1 be 
terse lines of a report of llie press group willl the Chair¬ 
man of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.Ii. were dis¬ 
cussed critically to get every word in its right place mul 
express exactly what was wanted. A typewriter rattled 
somewhere. M. A. Sholokhov drew out the manuscript of 
the new chapters of his book and seemed to be carried 
away to the <|iiiet Don, to bis heroes— 

Iceland,scarcely noticeable through the gaps in the clouds, 
that looked like enormous halls of fluffy cotton wool, float¬ 
ed past beneath the wings of the plane. A message of greet¬ 
ing was sent to Emil Jonsson, the Prime Minister of that 
country, and soon the radio operator brought the Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the Soviet Union a warm mes¬ 
sage of reply from the Premier of Iceland. 

The liner made swift progress, hut time moved faster. The 
dinner hour approached. And once again from all the parts 
of the airliner, which was sweeping majestically across the 
Atlantic, people gathered in the big, pleasant saloon. The 
plane was flying so smoothly that even the soup did not 
splash in the plates. 

After a short after-dinner rest Khrushchov resumed his 
place at the desk, reading the numerous comments of the 
world press about the successful flight of the Soviet space 
rocket to the moon. 

“We are approaching the American continent,” the navi¬ 
gator reported. 

The American coastline appeared in the distance 
through the broad rents in the clouds. It was the 
border of Canada. Khrushchov sent the Prime Minister, 
John Dielenbaker, a message of greeting, then went to the 
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pilots’ cabin and warmly and cordially greeted Russ Beg- 
nel, (he tall Canadian navigator on board the liner, as a 
representative of the Canadian people. He shook hands 
warmly with him and sincerely wished the Canadian peoplo 
peace and prosperity. 

“Thank you, Mr. Chairman,” Russ Regnel replied in a 
moved voice. “1 shall tell my countrymen about this.” 

We wen* approaching the border of the United Stales 
and our destination, Washington. Khrushchov again noted 
the wonderful airworthiness of the TU-114 and the conven¬ 
iences that, it offered passengers. 

“I think it would be pleasant for our respected Andrei 
Nikolayevich 1 and his colleagues if we thanked them for 
this excellent ship,” he said. “We must send them a tele¬ 
gram.” 

Then and there he began dictating a cordial telegram to 
Academician and Designer-General A. N. Tupolev. 

“It is a pleasure to fly in a TlJ-114. The ship has all the 
conveniences for long flights. We lunched on board, worked, 
and even had a nap, and soon after dinner we were already 
approaching Washington, capital of the United States....” 

Tie did not have time t o finish dictating for one of the pi¬ 
lots informed him that, the liner had just crossed the state 
frontier of the United States of America.... 

“Good. Please remind me of the telegram to Comrade 
Tupolev a little later, and in the meantime I want to con¬ 
gratulate and greet the American navigator, for we have 
entered the territory of his country.” 

And he went to the nose of the liner. So as not to return 
to the subject of the telegram to Tupolev, we shall note 
here that Khrushchov finished dictating it in Washington 
and it went to Moscow not from the liner designed 
by the Tupolev group but from the capital of the United 
States. 

The navigator, Harold Renegar, was frankly pleased to 
be the first American citizen to have the opportunity of 
shaking hands with and welcoming such a distinguished 
visitor on his arrival in the United States. He was pleased 
that in his person the head of the Soviet Government was 
greeting the American people. 


* Andrei Nikolayevich Tupolev. 
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“If is good Ihal you will talk wilh our President. A peace- 
ful talk is very good,” the navigator said. 

“Yes, peace is really good,” Khrushchov replied. “We are 
for peace, and you?” 

“We are also for peace. The American people are for 
peace....” 

The talk, naturally, also touched upon the second space 
rocket, which had placed its load on tin; moon. 

“Would you like to see what our pennants that are now on 
the moon are like?” Khrushchov asked Harold Jlenegar. 

“Of course. That would he very interesting!” 

The case with the pennant was brought at Khrushchov’s 
request. 

“So you threw this thing on the moon?” the navigator 
asked. 

“Not this, hut another one. This is only an exact replica 
of the one that is now on the moon. 1 am taking this rep¬ 
lica as a gift to your President. Our scientists asked me to 
present a replica of one of the three pennants placed on the 
moon to Mr. Eisenhower,” Khrushchov explained. 

“Drmn clever,” the navigator said, shrewdly narrow¬ 
ing his eyes. “You’ve shot one of these things to the moon 
and now you’re shooting another to us in America_” 

lie carefully replaced the pennant on the velvet in the 
case, heartily shook hands with the Chairman of the Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers of the U.S.S.IC, and returned to his charts 
to keep the liner exactly on the course to the airfield where 
everything was ready for its reception. 

A few minutes before the landing, the following report 
was transmitted to Moscow by the press group wilh the 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.JC: 

“The last minutes of the voyage. The non-stop flight from 
Moscow to Washington is ending. Khrushchov thanks the 
crew for their brilliant handling of the liner. The plane goes 
in for the landing. The historic moment, of the meeting of 
the heads of two Great Powers, on which the attention of 
the peoples of the whole world is focused, is nearing. Khru¬ 
shchov requests that heartfelt greetings he conveyed to the 
Soviet people.” 

When this message was transmitted to Moscow, the last 
few scores of miles to Andrews Air Force Paso, located 
15 miles from Washington, glided past beneath the wings 
of the TU-114. 
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“YOU ARE A WELCOME C.LEST" 


At 12 hours 21 minutes Washington time on Sept ember lb, 
1959, after a non-stop spurt across Scandinavia, Iceland, the 
Atlantic, and Canada, the airliner carrying the Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.IU, lauded on Ameri¬ 
can territory. The civil airport in Washington could not re¬ 
ceive the plane because the runway there was not long enough. 

It was a pleasant and joyous occasion for us Soviet 
journalists at the American military airfield. Together with 
the Americans many of us wen 1 meeting the head of the 
Soviet Government there, lie arrived in a powerful swept- 
winged colossus which bad no equal anywhere. The hound less 
sea of Soviet industry, its swift triumphant, development, 
flexible economic struct lire, and humanist trend were 
mirrored iri this plane as in a drop of water. With a single 
sweep, this winged giant bridged the ocean beneath the dark 
blue sky of the stratosphere, where I lie black face of the cos¬ 
mos begins to peep through the layer of rarefied air. 

And it seemed that Khrushchov's plane was lifted in the 
air and carried across the ocean not only by the great swept 
wings and the mighty engines, whose thrust exceeds the 
capacity of the turbines of some hydropower stations, but 
also by tlie solicitous and considerate strength of millions of 
Soviet toilers, of all progressive people on earth, by their 
indomitable and passionate desire for peace. 

If we mentally recapture the astronomically strict tra¬ 
jectory of the Moscow-Washington flight, we will get a gi¬ 
gantic single-arch bridge linking up the continents and two 
great countries situated far from each other. Yes, the world 
has become small and we have to do some hard thinking 
about bow to live in it so that though crowded we do not 
step on each other’s toes. 

Here is a description by a sensation-inured Christian 
Science Monitor correspondent, who lias been hardened by 
the wonders of American science and technology: 

“The giant silver-arid-white jet-prop Khrushchov plane 
reached the United States landing-field September 15. 
There was a spurt of white smoke as the tyres burned the run¬ 
way and the visit, which nobody could have imagined six 
months ago, had started. 

“The very plane was a sign of power. It is the biggest jet¬ 
liner in the world, so wide in the wheel that it cannot go 
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down Ihc ordinary taxi-strip, so high I hat. it needs a special 
aluminium landing platform, so big that it cannot be 
turned conveniently on the main Andrews Field runway 
and photographers had to wait while Mr. Khrushchov made 
his remarkable entrance to the United States out of view, 
on the wrong side from the viewing stand.” 

... Perched on a specially built scaffolding of several tiers 
and holding notebooks and movie, TV, and ordinary cam¬ 
eras, at least five hundred correspondents representing 
dozens of countries watched as the details of the setting and 
the features of the event unfolded, and quickly wrote down 
their impressions in their notebooks. The stale flags of the 
Soviet Union and the United Stales of America fluttered in 
the light, breeze beneath a radiantly blue, cloudless sky; 
tin* brass of the military baud and the snow-white gloves 
of (he soldiers and sailors of the guard of honour flashed 
in the sun, and the brightly dressed crowd that had gath¬ 
ered behind the police cordon formed a kind of flower-bed 
around the Judd. Within a few hours special editions of news¬ 
papers would tell eager readers about this and about many, 
many other things. Radio and TV sl at ions wore broadcasting 
right from the airfield. 

Representatives of the American Government went to¬ 
wards the plane, from which Khrushchov and his party were 
descending. 

At the foot of the almost doubly-long ramp, specially made 
for the TU-114, N. S. Khrushchov was met by U.S. Presi¬ 
dent. Dwight I). Eisenhower. They greeted each other. 

“Welcome to the United States, Mr. Chairman,” Eisen¬ 
hower said. 

“And 1 am happy to see you,” Khrushchov replied. 

The President warmly welcomed Khrushchov’s wife, 
Nina Petrovna, and the other members of his family and 
party as they came down tbe gangway. 

“Khrushchov and Eisenhower do not have to be intro¬ 
duced to each other,” a radio reporter said, speaking into a 
microphone in an elated voice. “They have met twice be¬ 
fore: in 1945, when Eisenhower was in the Soviet. Union, 
and in 1955 at a conference in Geneva. But who could have 
thought that they were destined to meet again so soon for 
the third time, on the American continent.” 

The U.S. President accompanied Khrushchov up the long 
red carpet where the official ceremony of the meeting 



was to lie held. The Chief of Protocol of the State 
Department Wiley T. Buchanan presented to Khrushchov 
and his wife the U.S. Secretary of State Christian A. ller- 
ter, the U.S. permanent represent alive to the United Na¬ 
tions TJenry Cabot Lodge, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff General Nathan F. Twining, and other olticials. 
Mrs. Herter presented a bouquet to Khrushchov’s wife, Nina 
Petrovna. Bouquets of bright flowers were presented to 
Khrushchov and his party by the children of (he stall of the 
Soviet Embassy in Washington although this was not sup¬ 
posed to be done under American protocol: Slate Depart¬ 
ment officials, as they themselves put it, “made the first 
concession to the Russians.” 

Dwight D. Eisenhower made the acquaintance of the mem¬ 
bers of Khrushchov’s family accompanying him: daughters 
Rada and Yulia, and son Sergei, and of the other Soviet 
visitors. 

The journalists noted that there was an almost total 
absence of military men among the persons meeting I he head 
of the Soviet Government. They were also absent in the 
Soviet dolegation that had come to the U.S.A. with Khru¬ 
shchov. Among the high-ranking representatives of tho IJ.S.A. 
at the airfield there was only one military man, General 
Nathan Twining. His presence was demanded by etiquette 
because a military parade was scheduled to be held in 
Washington in honour of Khrushchov. 

Eisenhower and Khrushchov approached the guard of 
honour. The officer of the guard, Lieut. Col. Max R. Ken¬ 
worthy and the four hundred men of the U.S. Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marines standing rigidly at attention saluted 
the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. 
in the traditional American manner of present ing arms with 
ruffles and flourishes. The national anthems of the Soviet 
Union and the United States were played. The twenty- 
one-gun salute thundered out in honour of Khrushchov. 
Blue wisps of smoke escaped from the barrels of the how¬ 
itzers and, snatched up by the wind, melted in the 
air. 

The officer of the guard reported to the Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R.: “Sir, the honour 
guard is formed.” Eisenhower and Khrushchov trooped the 
guard of honour and the line of standard-bearers with tho 
•flags of all the fifty States of the U.S.A. 



Tho head of the Soviet Government and the President of 
the U.S.A. ascended the special platform. The troops once 
again saluted the distinguished visitor. The President of 
the U.S.A. went up to the microphone. On behalf of the 
government ami people of America he cordially welcomed 
Khrushchov, his family, and his party, expressing the hope 
that their stay among Americans would be interesting and 
useful. 

Now it was Khrushchov who stood in front of the micro¬ 
phone. With a simple, casual movement, he hung his hat on 
a post at the platform and by the faces of people it was ob¬ 
vious that the Americans liked this simple gest ure. 

“We have come to you with an open heart and with good 
intentions,” the head of the Soviet Government said, the 
words resounding over the airfield and far beyond it. “Tho 
Soviet people want to live in peace and friendship with the 
American people. There is nothing to prevent the relations 
between our countries from being built up as relations be¬ 
tween good neighbours.” 

Khrushchov conveyed heartfelt greetings and best wishes 
to the American people from the peoples of the Soviet Union, 
from the Soviet. Government, and from himself. 

Applause rang out. The President applauded, smiling 
gently, and thousands of people clapped. The President 
shook hands warmly with the head of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment, and they descended to the car in front of the motor¬ 
cade awaiting them. It was an open black Lincoln limou¬ 
sine used by Eisenhower for parades and state occasions. It 
had a big flag of the Soviet Union on the left fender and a 
U.S. flag of the same size on the right fender. This car 
had been overseas. Eisenhower had taken it with him to 
Geneva in 1955, when the Four-Power summit meeting was 
held. 

“It’ll, probably, go to another summit,” the President’s 
chauffeur told us when we spoke with him while waiting at 
the airfield for the T1J-114 to arrive. 

Eisenhower sat in the car between Khrushchov and his 
wife. The band struck up the florid While House march. 

The ceremony at the airfield came to an end. The So¬ 
viet visitors and the officials meeting them took their 
places in the cars, which stretched out in a line a good mile 
long when they drove to the highway leading to the Ameri¬ 
can capital. Thus began Khrushchov’s first tour in America. 
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The broad highway rims through the Stale of Mary¬ 
land. Sirens howled deafeningly. The open car heading the 
motorcade had a big police motor-cycle escort. 

The idyllic. Maryland landscape is made up of low hills, 
meadows, groves, and dairy farms. Bui this idyll was bro¬ 
ken by the large number of armed policemen guarding the 
route. As was reported by the newspapers more than a 
thousand uniformed policemen, two hundred policemen 
in plain clothes, and a squad of P.B.l. men and Stale 
Department security agents were stationed along the route 
from Andrews Air Force Base to Washington. It turned out 
that 15,000 “troops, police, detectives, National (Guardsmen, 
and security agents” were concentrated in Washington 
alone. 

“Tinder the iron curtain of security,” wrote the Washing¬ 
ton Post , “Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchov arrived 
safely at the President’s Guest House.” 

In these circumstances it was simply amazing bow, breaking 
through all the police cordons, an ever-increasing number 
of people went to greet Khrushchov, assembling on the 
slopes of hills or concentrating at road intersections. Their 
number grew steadily and by the time the cars bad crossed 
into the District of Columbia, where Washington is 
situated, there were great multitudes of Americans lining 
the highway. 

The motorcade entered the capital from the south-east, 
where the Negro districts are located. White people are sel¬ 
dom seen here. The Negroes were the first residents of the 
American capital to be seen by the visitor from the Soviet 
Union. Negro children, dismissed from their lessons, were 
gathered in the school playgrounds. Their joyous smiles 
showing gleaming white teeth were delightful to see. 
They skipped, waved, and cried out words of greet ing. 

The first sight of Washington that was seen from the 
cars was a huge grey obelisk, the George Washington 
Monument. A few minutes later, the Capitol, where the 
American Congress has its sessions, appeared in the field 
of vision. 

Hardly had the motorcade approached the heart of the 
city than it sharply reduced speed. Now it moved not at 
Sixty but at not more than six miles an hour. Here, begin¬ 
ning at Independence Avenue, there were very big throngs of 
people, particularly at the Department of Health, Edu- 
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cation and Welfare, at the Smithsonian Institution, and at 
Hie Department of Agriculture. But when the motorcade 
reached the central district of the American capital, every¬ 
thing around was flooded by the human tide. 

There were placards, some in Russian. On one of them 
was the inscription: “A Heartfelt Greeting to Premier N. S. 
Khrushchov—Welcome to Washington.” It was held 
aloft by Robert Conner, a grocery clerk. 

“Why did you bring that placard?” some local reporters 
asked him. 

"Why not? Why shouldn’t 1 say something pleasant to 
the visit or?” 

“Welcome Khrushchov,” another poster declared in 
Russian and in English. It w f a- carried by students, twenty- 
year-old Roger Kuoehler and Alton Helm. 

High in the sky, an aircraft, leaving behind a trail of 
smoke, traced two intersecting lines. The people, heads 
uplifted, interpreted the meaning of tin* sign in different 
ways. 

“It’s a cross,” said a pessimistically minded Washing¬ 
tonian. “A sign of protest against the visit of the Soviet 
Premier.” 

A cheerful American said tauntingly: 

“It’s the character X, his initial in Russian. The sky over 
America is welcoming KImishchov.” 

A military parade in honour of the Soviet visitor began 
at the intersection of t wo central thorouglifares-'-Independ¬ 
ence Avenue and 14th Street.. Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
motorized and mounted police units marched past with cere¬ 
monial step and standards unfurled. Eight military academy 
hands played the Stars and Stripes Forever , Men of Ohio , 
Into the Wild Fine Yonder , and other marches. 

On 14th Street the motorcade was headed by units of 
all the arms of the service and an Air Force hand. As from 
this moment, the cortege of cars merged with the military 
parade. The cars proceeded slowly along New York Avenue 
through a human corridor. In Lafayette Square, all the 
points of vant age— windows, fences, and roofs—were occu¬ 
pied. 

Three hundred thousand Americans, forgetting Franklin’s 
famous dictum that lime is money, lined the streets. 

The driver of our car, an elderly man with a pleasant 
smile, said to us: 
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“I remember when the Queen of England was hero. I’d say 
there weren’t, half as many people then. Thai was considered 
a record. We’ve had many celebrities visiting us. I drove 
for many of them, but 1 don’t remember seeing such an inter¬ 
est in a visitor as in the Soviet Chairman.” 

“How old are you?” we asked him. 

“Past sixty. I’m on pension. Put J thought I’d do a little 
work in connection with today’s event. The State Depart¬ 
ment takes me on on occasions like this. And so 1, too, am 
having the opportunity of seeing your Premier, lie’s not at 
all like what the newspapers described him....” 

What are the words which would convey the mood of the 
hundreds of thousands of Americans who filled the streets 
of Washington on the day the head «f the Soviet Government 
arrived? 

Interest is one of them. A few days later, speaking at a 
dinner at the Economic Club of New York, Khrushchov 
said in jest: 

“Mr. Woodman said that never in the history of your 
Club has there been such a large number of people as today, 
wishing to attend a meeting with a guest. Before our meet¬ 
ing began I jokingly told Mr. Woodman that in some parts 
of my country, where the people have never seen, say, a 
camel, large crowds assemble if a camel appears. Everybody 
wants to take a look at it, and some even wish to pull its 
tail.” 

These words were received with a burst of laughter and 
applause. In the meantime Khrushchov continued: 

“Forgive me my joke, but 1 should like to draw something 
of a parallel. The flower of the capitalist world of New York, 
and not only of New York, is gathered here. And suddenly a 
Communist appears in such select company, a company you 
are accustomed to. Understandably, the wish arises to take 
a look at him, and to pull him by the tail if he proves to 
have one.” 

There was another burst of laughter in the hall. 

Many people wanted t o see the head of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment, Khrushchov, whose name is widely known in America, 
to see what this staunch Communist looked like. This 
desire motivated not only the businessmen of New York but 
thousands of Washingtonians as well. 

Caution is another word that describes the mood of the 
crowds of civil servants who met Khrushchov. We are sure 



that we shall not he offending Washingtonians if wo describe 
the crowd as so much officialdom, for in Washington there are 
252,000 government employees and only 17,000 industrial 
workers. The employees thronged the main thoroughfares of 
Washington. They had come out of the doors of their depart¬ 
ments for a little while and each was anxious to bo able to 
return through these same doors. 

Wait and see and hope —we would not like to sepa¬ 
rate these words, for it was a wait-and-see coloured with 
hope and not hostility. The people waited and hoped, hoped 
and waited that the visit would help to dispel the nightmare 
of a possible nuclear war, fear of which cannot be drowned 
even by such a widespread American drink as bromoseltzer. 
The many years of frenzied “cold war” propaganda could not 
but have left an imprint on the minds of a part of the Amer¬ 
ican people. During the first hours and days many people 
wore still not sure if they should welcome the visit of the 
head of the Soviet Government. 

What could the ceremonial motorcade moving through 
Washington on that sunny day be compared with? It may, 
perhaps, be likened to an atomic ice-breaker. For like an 
atomic ice-breaker crushing arctic ice, it shattered the ice 
of the “cold war” ami you could see how the faces of peoplo 
grew r warm, how in their welcoming gestures the hands of 
the Washingtonians, frozen by the frost of McCartliyism, 
began to thaw. 

Describing the meeting in Washington, Khrushchov said: 

“Here is what 1 witnessed on my first day there, in the 
United States: as we drove with the President through the 
streets lined with crowds, I noticed that here and there some¬ 
one would raise his band and wave, but the next moment 
the hand would drop abruptly as though it had touched a 
live wire. 

“I could not understand it at first. So I decided to look 
more closely at the faces of the people lining (he route. 

I began to nod to them in greeting, and many of them nodded 
in response. Now what was the trouble?” 

He explained what the trouble was. It turned out that a 
special car had driven along the route of the Soviet visitors 
a few minutes before the motorcade was due. On Sep¬ 
tember lf> the New York Herald Tribune indicated that 
this “car had driven along the route with a sign reading: 
‘No cheers, applause—courteous, silent.’” 



If] an announcement made later, the Slate Department 
admitted that such an incident had, indeed, taken place, 
hut alleged that the car had not driven along (he route passed 
by Khrushchov but across it. What is the worth oi dec¬ 
larations of this sort since on I he day prior to the arrival of the 
head of the Soviet Government in the American capital the 
same ill-fated car had travelled the length and breadth of 
Washington.... 

At that t ime a letter signed “Friend” was received from I he 
U.S.A. by the newspaper Prarda. Here is how an American, 
who wished to remain anonymous, explained some of the 
circumstances behind the way Khrushchov was met. 

"...The motor cycles made such a solid wall that it was 
impossible to discern the car in which Khrushchov rode. 

‘“Where is he?’ ‘In what car?’ ‘There are so many motor 
cycles that you can’t see anything!’ I heard people saying. 

“In the crowds on the sidewalks there were people who 
would have liked to welcome the 1 Soviet leader, but you have 
to see the person you want to welcome. Secondly, there were 
so many plain clothes men and security agents that in any 
case in view of the long radio and TV campaign to give 
Khrushchov a cold and silent reception it would have been, 
to say the least, ‘unhealthy’ to do otherwise.” 

...The 1 end of the route? was reached. Passing fhe White 
House, the leading car pulled up at a bright, three storey 
building with a garret. 

“Blair House. This is where Mr. Khrushchov will stay,” 
our chauflour ex plained. 

President Bisenhower and Khrushchov ascended the steps 
of Blair House and for a few minute's stooel at the door 
while press photographers and newsreel cameramen photo¬ 
graphed them. Kadio reporters with portable? ultra-short 
wave transmitters gave an eyewitness account e>f develop¬ 
ments.... 

“Bight in front of us we se*e? a beaming Khrushchov and 
to the left of him a smiling President, and further to the lt?fl 
Khrushchov’s wife. Washington has never seen anything 
like this before,” we? heard one of the radio reporters, stand¬ 
ing near us, saying. 

The President took his leave of Khrushchov at the thresh¬ 
old of Blair House. Soon he returnee! to the White House. 

There were many people in front of Blair House. Hun¬ 
dreds of eyes were fixed on the famous building. It was as 




though Ihe Washingtonians were seeing this residence with 
its freshly painted facade for the first time. They gazed at 
the windows and at the door. Everything about the mansion 
now had special meaning and significance. 

A guide to Blair House informs visitors that ever since it 
was built, the house has played a distinguished role in the 
official and social life of the city of Washington and of the 
United Stales. Four presidents—Jackson, Van Huron, 
Lincoln, and Taft—were close friends and frequent visi¬ 
tors of the prominent families to whom the mansion had be¬ 
longed until 1!)42, when it passed into the permanent 
possession of the government. 

Blair, a noted mid-nineteenth century politician and 
journalist, often played host to Abraham Lincoln. At Blair 
House in 18(52 Lincoln wrote the draft of the proclamation 
on (he abolition of slavery. 

The interior of the building exudes olden times. Elec¬ 
tric lamps have* been fitted into the candlesticks, bu* the 
furnit ure is much as it was a hundred years ago. Age-dark¬ 
ened lithographs and many portraits hang on the walls. 
The* glass-ware and silver in the sideboards and dressers are 
of early American manufacture, and there are British china 
from Lowestoft, and a collection of objects dating from the 
Lincoln epoch. 

An effort was made to provide the Soviet visitors with 
the maximum of conveniences, even to the engagement of a 
cook who told American reporters that Blair House would 
have Slav dishes. Indeed, Ukrainian borshch figured in tint 
menu of the first luncheon served the Soviet guests in the 
house. 

After Khrushchov had had a short rest, llenry Cabot 
Lodge called at Blair House to accompany him to the first 
talk with President Eisenhower. 

The American press reported that Lodge had prepared 
thoroughly for the tour of the United States with Khru¬ 
shchov. He studied all of Khrushchov’s speeches and utter¬ 
ances. For what purpose? We shall see later. 

At the White House everything was in readiness for the 
first, meeting between (he President of the U.S.A. and the 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.TL 

American reporters (old us that on Sunday morning, Sep¬ 
tember Id, the President had att ended a sermon at his church, 
where a “peace” service was held. On the next day against 
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his docf ors’ orders, lie had been in conference late into the eve¬ 
ning with his immediate advisers, specifying the final details 
of the “general strategy’’ for the coming talks with the head 
of the Soviet Government. Early in the morning on Septem¬ 
ber If) keen-eyed American reporters noticed that there was 
unusual activity at the White blouse. Limousines with State 
Department and other government, officials kept driving 
up, diplomats of America’s partners went in and out, and 
couriers rushed hack and forth. 

The wheels of the huge state machine revolved ceaselessly. 
Their speed had increased noticeably in the past few weeks.... 

Invested under the American Constitution with complete 
executive power, fulfilling simultaneously the functions of 
the head of state and of government, the commander-in- 
chief of the armed forces, and the leader of the party that 
had nominated him to this post, the U.S. President relies 
in his work on a ramified and intricate apparatus of secre¬ 
taries, advisers, assistants, and so forth. 

The White House office and the entire executive office 
of the President have a total staff of 2,7d0 persons. The 
President has an assistant, three deputy assistants, two 
secretaries, three special advisers, three administrative 
assistants, nine special assistants, four special assistants 
in the White House office, several special consultants, and 
quite a large number of people who are assistants to the 
deputy assistant* to the President. Every special assistant 
has a staff that is frequent ly made up of as many as ten people. 

Though the outer world is unaware of it, the people close 
to the President are in constant contact with the political, 
financial, and industrial circles of the U.S.A. The workings 
of this contact depends to a large extent on the personality 
of the President. But we shall not go into the subtleties 
of American state activity and shall only note that the 
history of the U.S.A. knows of presidents who were submis¬ 
sive tools in the hands of powerful bosses of the Stock 
Exchange, banks, and industry and that it has also known of 
presidents who commanded respect, whose words carried 
weight and who were reckoned with even by those who were 
used to leaving the last word to the dollar. 

There is no doubt that the President is extremely popular 
in the U.S.A. When mentioning his name, many Ameri¬ 
cans have in mind first and foremost his services in the Sec¬ 
ond World War as Allied Commander-in-Chief first in the 



Mediterranean and then in the West-Europoan theatre of 
military operations. 

Soviet people, too, remember these services. 

Speaking with a group of American state governors in Mos¬ 
cow on July 7, 1959, Khrushchov said: 

“We value very highly the friendship that arose be¬ 
tween Soviet people and the Americans in the period when we 
fought Hitler. I have great respect for your present Presi¬ 
dent, remembering his services in that war. We had no 
friction at all when he was in command of the Allied forces 
on the Western Front. We remember this and value it very 
much. Since then Soviet-American relations have deterio¬ 
rated. Hut we would like to return to the friendly co-opera¬ 
tion that existed between us during the war years.” 

Eisenhower visited the Soviet Union soon after the war 
and spent a few days in Moscow and Leningrad. Together 
with the leaders of the Soviet Government, he watched the 
sports parade in 11)45 from the Mausoleum in Ked Square. 
After his trip to the U.S.S.IL, Eisenhower wrote in his 
book Crusar/e in Europe: “No other division among the na¬ 
tions could be considered a menace to world unity and peace, 
provided mutual confidence and trust could be developed 
between America and the Soviets.” 

Many years passed before tin* American Government took 
concrete steps to apply this very important principle in 
practice. 

American observers have noted that lately Eisenhower 
has been more active in international affairs than 
before. As the American press has underlined, the 
President used to defer decision on almost all questions 
of foreign policy to'Dulles, but now lie lias taken the helm 
of foreign policy into his own hands. This has found striking 
expression in the decision to invite the head of the Soviet 
Government to the U.S.A. 

This step by the American President was highly appreci¬ 
ated by Khrushchov. Speaking at a rally in Moscow on 
September 28, 1959, he declared: 

“From this lofty rostrum, before you Muscovites, before 
my whole people, my Government and Party, I must say 
that President Eisenhower displayed wise statesmanship in 
appraising the present world situation, displayed courage 
and determination. Notwithstanding the complex situation 
prevailing in the United States, the President, a man who 





enjoys Hie absolute confidence of his people, proposed an 
exchange of visits between the heads of government of our 
two countries. We give him due credit tor this important 
initiative aimed at strengthening the cause of peace. In 
taking this step, he was confident that we would accept the 
hand he proffered us, inasmuch as we have repeatedly ad¬ 
dressed both President Eisenhower and other he.ub of gov¬ 
ernment to that effect. And the President was not mis¬ 
taken.” 

The President keenly felt the pulse of American public 
opinion when he sent his invitation to Moscow. No wonder 
the American journalist Marquis W. Childs wrote 1 hat Eisen¬ 
hower “has long antennae that vibrate in response to the 
signals around him. This has been both his strength and 
his weakness.” 

Tin* President's decision to exchange* visits with the head 
of the Soviet Government evoked contradictory comment. 
Some politicians evaluated the President's act as a “sign of 
st ro/igt li,” others—of “won kness. ” Wli ispecs a bout I ho 
“dangerous President/ 1 and his “risky projects' 1 began to cir¬ 
culate in the lobbies of the Wall Street Stock Exchange, 
tile Capitol, and in the drawing-rooms of Washington. It 
would not be out of place to recall that a similar fuss and 
even resentment accompanied every step of the late Presi¬ 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, when in the thirties he advo¬ 
cated normalizing Soviet-American relations. 

Rut Eisenhower knew what Ik* was doing. The very first 
hours of Khrushchov's visit in America showed even the most 
sceptical people in Hu* II.S.A. that in his courageous 
undertaking the President had the support of millions 
of his countrymen. 

The connection between Eisenhower's rising popularity 
in the country and the initiative displayed by him was 
pointed out by the Washington Post , a leading American 
newspaper, which noted: “As the first phase of the historic 
Eisenhower-Khrushchov exchange gets under way, the Pres¬ 
ident's personal popularity with voters is at a new high 
point.” 

in that sense the warm welcome given in Washington on 
September 15 was indicative. The Baltimore Sun staled 
that the meeting was “a test run—the first concrete sam¬ 
pling of tin* American public's reaction to Khrushchov’s 
visit. Jt was a test run, moreover, in a city which is accus- 
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lom(*(l to foreign visitors and parades of welcome and prob¬ 
ably is less emotional ... than other cities.” 

... Thousands of people waited for Khrushchov in the 
square in front of the While House. They loudly applauded 
the Soviet visitor when his car drove up lo I he right, west¬ 
ern wing of the White House. At the door, Khrushchov was 
met by the President’s aide, who ushered him through the 
reception-room into tlie President’s office. Spring Is Com¬ 
ing, a painting by S. P. Podlyasky, which was on display 
at t he Soviet Exhibition in New York, hung in the reception- 
room. Eisenhower had spoken in very flattering terms about 
this work of Soviet art and when the exhibition was closed 
the painting was presented lo the President. 

Dwight I) Eisenhower courteously met N. S. Khrushchov 
at the door of his office, considerately offering him an arm¬ 
chair. This was the Oval Office, a comparatively small 
apartment that has for the past DO years been used as a 
private office by the American presidents. The desk, the 
armchairs around it, and the pictures and lithographs on 
(he walls were all of a severe style. A rosarium and the lawns 
of a park could be seen through the broad French win¬ 
dows. 

The library in the office was selected to suit the Presi¬ 
dent's taste. Eisenhower is ‘‘surrounded’' by the twenty- 
four volumes of the Encyclopaedia Britannica^by fifty-four 
volumes of the Great Works of the Western World , including 
books by Darwin, Hegel, Kant, Adam Smith, Marx, Tol¬ 
stoi, and other authors. Hut on his desk there were more 
pocket than regular editions. The President prefers them 
because they are handier when travelling. 

People passiiig by the White House late in the evening 
frequently see a light on the upper floor of the western w ing. 
This light comes from the room adjoining Eisenhower's 
bedroom. The President paints there. He says that painting 
is his best recreation. 

The President’s residence is a double-storey mansion 
in a strictly classical style. It was built in 17A2-5M). 
The White House received its name after 1814. British troops 
captured the city of Washington during the war with the 
United States and burned its centre down almost completely. 
Only the walls remained of the President’s residence. They 
were subsequently paiuted white lo cover the traces of the 
fire. 



number of celebrities that have be,-,, r «<rm„i , , 
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Much, very much had bail to take place outside and in 
America before this hist off c step was made to develop So - 
viet-Amcrican relat ions. 

Bracing winds reached the American continent from the 
East and the West , covering t housands of miles, and grad¬ 
ually the mist that had hung over America and over her 
way of thinking, psychology and deeds for years, for decades, 
began to disperse. Much began to appear in its real per¬ 
spective, in its true proport ions. 

Profound ideas, conceived by the people, frequently take 
the shape of winged expressions, and the appearance of a 
winged word always reflects the thoughts of the people. We 
would like to mention one of the most vivid winged expres¬ 
sions that sprang up in America during Khrushchov’s visit. 
Americans frequently say “Okay.” In Washington people 
now say “K's okay.” 

The expression “K’s okay” was on people’s lips during 
the visit. That, obviously, was the judgement of the Ameri¬ 
can people. 

“You are a welcome guest,” the American people said to 
Khrushchov. 


REFLECTING UPON THE MOON PENNANT 

The New York Times published a portrait of Khrushchov 
and beside it a portrait of Peter the Great. In its editorial 
the newspaper wrote: 

“Some 202 years ago, in March 1097, Peter the Great 
became the first Russian sovereign since the tenth century 
to cross the borders of his nation on a peaceful mission. The 
czar went to Western Europe where be sought, in the words 
of the Great Russian historian Klyuchevsky, ‘Western 
technique’... He proved himself an energetic visitor, min¬ 
gling with both rulers and common people, and visiting 
factories, hospitals, public buildings, and oilier installa¬ 
tions. The knowledge he brought back from this trip influ- 
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enced profoundly the Russia ho ruled and the nations which 
were Russia’s neighbours. 

“Historical parallels should not be pushed too far, but 
symbolically at least it is worth remembering Peter’s trip 
as we await the arrival today of Nikita Sergeyevich 
Khrushchov.” 

Yes, indeed, historical parallels should not be pushed too 
far. Peter went to Holland in the garb of a simple carpenter to 
learn the trade of shipwright in Amsterdam. The Khrushchov 
mission arrived in the U.S.A. in an airliner that has no 
equal in the world, it came to a country where any general 
from the guild of makers of Jupiters and Vanguards would 
gladly discard his parade uniform and don the garb of a 
simple carpenter in order to take just one peep at the Soviet 
stellar docks, at the Soviet interplanetary pier from which 
Soviet space ships take off. 

The question, therefore, is who should today learn from 
whom how to build ships? Who should acquire from whom 
the innovative knowledge that can profoundly influence 
one’s own and neighbouring countries? The dialectic of 
history is such that wry of ten historical opposites prove to 
he more convincing than historical parallels. 

At the White House on September lb, Khrushchov pre¬ 
sented Dwight D. Eisenhower with a memorial gift, a rep¬ 
lica of the Soviet pennant placed on the moon by a rocket, 
and a gold badge struck to commemorate that outstanding 
event. 

The following words were engraved on the plaque mounted 
on the pennant: 

“To Mr. Dwight Eisenhower, 

President of the United Stales of Ameiica, 
from N. S. Khrushchov, 

Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics.” 

The message handed to the President together with the 
gift stated: 

“...The original pennant is on the moon. 

“Please regard this gift as a symbol of the striving of our 
people to develop peaceful and friendly relations with your 
people, with your great country—the United States of 
America.” 
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In accepting the memorial gift, the t T .S. President ex¬ 
pressed his deep gratitude to t lie Soviet Government ami 
said that ho would turn the replica of the pennant and the 
badge over to the museum of bis native town of Abilene 
so I hat people would see them. 

Eisenhower made an expressive gesture as though fitting 
the badge to his buttonhole, then opened the case where a 
shining metal sphere rested on blue velvet. Its surface con¬ 
sisted, as though of scales, of pen I agonal elements on each 
of which was a relied of the coat of arms of the Soviet l-niojj 
with the inscription or a small five-pointed star 

and the words k U.S.S.H., September Ibbtl.” Some of these 
clement-scales were attached to tlie velvet. The President, 
meditatively weighed the massive lunar sphere, which had 
become famous on the pages of I housands of newspapers, and 
as lie did so a sunbeam flashed gaily on its polished facets. 

As one of the best informed people of America, the Pres¬ 
ident, probably more than anybody else, felt the great, 
weight of the refractory, sparkling ball adorned with 
Soviet coats of arms. 

We know now that a few hours ludore this solemn cere¬ 
mony took place, news was received from the rocket-launch¬ 
ing site on Cape Canaveral of an event that the world press 
later called a “black day for American scientists.” A Jupiter 
rocket that was to place an American earth satellite in or¬ 
bit failed to take off due to a fault that was hard to elimi¬ 
nate. This fault became evident right after the engine of 
the first, stage was started. Extraordinary measures were 
taken to save tin* nat ional prestige by launching a Vanguard 
three' hours after the attempt with the Jupiter. Hut this try 
was also abortive. Tile ignition system in the Vanguard 
had failed. 

“If despondency wore valued in gold,” an American news¬ 
paper wrote ironically in this connection, “Cape Canaveral 
would become a gold mine for everybody.” 

Well-informed people realized, of course, that the dis¬ 
mal failure at Cape Canaveral was not a “misfortune of local 
significance.” In order to rectify this failure it would be 
insufficient, say, to increase efficiency at the rocket-launch¬ 
ing site or even to unravel some individual technical se¬ 
cret. No, details of this kind do not determine immortal 
feats in the conquest, of outer space. Jn the same way as a 
shot put record is achieved by the athlete mustering every 
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nerve and muscle, llie space llirust directing a pennant to 
the centre of the lunar disc was achieved by mustering the 
entire industrial muscle of the socialist state, all its intellec¬ 
tual power. f lho upward curves of many fields of science 
and technology intersected, as in a focal point, at this small 
sphere, forming one of the proud summits of human knowl¬ 
edge. 

Gazing at the sparkling ball with the Soviet coats of arms, 
photographs of which have appeared in all the newspapers 
of the world, we reflected on the tremendous role it has played 
in the destiny of l he earth, on the colossal role that progress in 
science and technology is playing in international relations. 

Marxism-Lenir : sm alone helps to evaluate the social 
significance of the achievements of modern science and tech¬ 
nology at its real worth. Natural science, Marxism teaches, 
is revolutionary to the con 1 . “Steam, electricity, and the 
self-acting mule were revolutionists of a rather more danger¬ 
ous character than even citizens Barbes, Kaspail, ami Blan- 
qui,” Karl Marx said, comparing three great, inventions with 
the names of three well-known bourgeois revolutionaries in 
France. But in our day the energy of the atom and the space 
rocket are even more dangerous revolutionaries. These two 
great achievements of science and technology have exerted a 
powerful influence on the social and political development 
of peoples and countries and on relations between them. 

The giant, death-dealing mushroom of a nuclear explo¬ 
sion that pierced the layers of clouds over the burning city of 
Hiroshima heralded the beginning of the atomic age. It was 
an inevitable and tragic order of things that 1 lie bourgeois 
scientists, investigating chain reaction in the fastness of 
shelters across the ocean, where bombs could not reach them, 
st udied the ways of controlling it only in passing. The grue¬ 
some end purpose of their investigations was the mon¬ 
strous process by which the flaming maw of the atom bomb is 
formed. Such is the fatal destiny of inventions and discov¬ 
eries in capitalist society, where by the very laws of its de¬ 
velopment brilliant conquests of science and technology are 
transformed from a great blessing into the greatest of evils. 

The explosions of the atom bombs over Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki were the birthdays not only of atomic war but also 
of “atomic diplomacy.” It may safely be asserted that 
throughout the history of diplomatic relations and through¬ 
out their remote prehistory from cannibalism to capitalism 



there has never been in this sphere anything more flagrant, 
primitive, and short-sighted than Ihe frankly aggressive atom 
bomb diplomacy. 

Metaphysicists in philosophy and sclerotics with the 
credentials of diplomats in politics have not perceived the 
qualitative changes that have come about in international 
relations in connection with the new force. They regarded 
the modern nuclear weapon only as a magnified variant of 
the Stone Age club. The brazenness with which they bran¬ 
dished the atom bomb, the fear of its lethal force that was 
cultivated everywhere, and the unbridled whipping-up of 
atom hysteria were the products of the illusion that there 
was a monopoly of the nuclear weapon—an illusion of a mo¬ 
nopoly guaranteed by the imagined inability of other 
countries to discover the secret of producing atomic power. 
Generals, diplomats, and businessmen probably believed 
that it was possible to make a secret, of t he laws of nature. 

It is said that when Bacon, (lie English philosopher, hit 
upon the formula for gunpowder, be coded his discovery 
in an intricate cryptogram. But Francis Bacon was unaware 
that gunpowder had been discovered long before him at the 
other end of the world, in China. 

The TASS report of September 25, about the atom 

tests in the U.S.S.li. was a bolt from the blue for the 
West and upset its “atomic diplomacy.” The illusion of an 
atom monopoly by the great overseas country was 
shattered overnight and only the sinister mist of atom 
hysteria continued to wreathe over the territory of that 
country. 

The dazzling flash of the Soviet atom explosion shed a 
hitherto unmatched bright light on the majestic stature 
of our science, on the achievements of our industry. Long 
before this happened, the Soviet Government had proposed 
banning the atom bomb. Hardly had the thunderous bass of 
the released atom died down than the Soviet Government 
once again submitted to the United Nations a proposal for 
banning the atom bomb. 

All the lies and falsehoods that were invented about 
Soviet science and technology by the American press found 
themselves faced with incontrovertible facts. But the 
“cold war” propaganda machine continued operating. 

It was falsely assorted that atom secrets had been 
stolen. An attempt was made to inscribe this assertion into 
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history not only with the poisonous pens of venal journal¬ 
ists but also with the blood of martyrs. It is now scarcely 
worth digging up the past, but people say that the 
ghost of the raving Senator McCarthy still haunts the 
dark corridors of some government departments in Washing¬ 
ton and that the innocent shades of the Rosen bergs still 
seem to be on the electric chair in Sing-Sing. The innocent 
victims of atom hysteria will be exonerated sooner or later, 
but nobody will ever justify those who stirred up, fanned, 
and sustained the criminal lie that “atom secrets” were sto¬ 
len. The international conferences on the uses of atomic 
power, at which publicity was given to many classified 
materials for the first time, now enable us to follow clearly 
all the intricacies of research and invention throughout 
the world which probed the depths of the atomic 
nucleus. 

The fundamental similarity of the apparatuses built at 
different ends of tin 1 world, in veiled laboratories and in 
the utmost secrecy, is amazing. It is (|uito unthinkable 
that scientists had “spied out” each other’s secrets. They 
simply sought to penetrate one and the same mystery, the 
great mystery of nature. Separately, they engaged in 
battle with nature and employed the only possible tactics, 
t hat of unriddling nature's laws and thereby harnessing her. 
Their end conclusions proved to be uniform, much as the laws 
of nature are uniform. 

In July 15)5-1 by commissioning the world’s first atomic 
power station the Soviet Union became the first country in 
the world to take a step towards the peaceful, industrial 
application of atomic power. It is worth recalling that some 
forty years ago II. G. Wells, the English novelist, visited 
Lenin in the Kremlin. The famous writer of science fiction, 
a man with great imagination who could look into the fu¬ 
ture and portray interplanetary flights, did not believe that 
Lenin’s brilliant plan of the electrification of Russia was 
realistic. He could not picture hungry, snow-bound, “bast- 
shoe” Russia as an electrified country. In Russia in the 
Shadows he called Lenin the “dreamer in the Kremlin.” 

It is a pity Wells is not with us today and cannot be 
invited to our country. Backward, “bast-shoe” Russia has be¬ 
come an atomic country. What can you demand of rank- 
and-file bourgeois prophets when even Wells could not fore¬ 
see thisl 
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In flip meantime refusing lo give up afoinir blackmail, 
fhr “cold war” diplomats spreaeI boastful rumours about a 
“superbomb” allegedly ripening in I lie atom kitchen 
garden overseas . 

Finally the mammoth blast of (lie hydrogen bomb, equal 
to the simultaneous blast of millions of Ions of ordinary 
explosives, proclaimed that man had synthesized nuclear 
reaction for the first, time. As a result of what is called 
thermonuclear react ion, colossal reserves of energy latent 
in hydrogen, which is contained in abundance in water, 
awakened, as it were, with a gigantic sigh. 

Where was this immensely important discovery made? in 
the Western hemisphere? 

No, it was an achiexement of Soviet scientists and engi¬ 
neers. Another club was thus knocked out of the hands of 
the champions of “atomic diplomacy.’* 

The lofty humanism of Soviet science manifested itself 
once again. The Soviet Union at once declared that it was 
ready to renounce' using this further achievement for mili¬ 
tary purposes. Along with the whole of progressive 1 mankind 
Soviet scientists started the campaign to ban the thermonu¬ 
clear weapon. From the rostrum of the Twentieth Congress 
of the C.P.S.IJ. Academician I. V. Kurchatov called upon 
scientists throughout the world, including the U.S.A., to 
work jointly on I lie peaceful application of thermonuclear 
reactions, to learn to control them for peaceful purpose's. 
That would enable mankind to extract fuel from the waters 
of the ocean. An inexhaustible sea of energy would open for 
people and mankind would never have to worry about its 
power resources. 

Soviet scientists backed their appeal with generous deeds. 

In 1951) speaking at the airfield upon Khrushchov s return 
from Britain, Academician 1. V. Kurchatov, who had accom¬ 
panied him on that visit, thanked the Party and the Gov- 
ernment for the concern they were showing for the devel¬ 
opment of Soviet science. “With the permission of the Party 
and the Government,” he said, “I spoke at a meet ing of Brit- 
ish physicists about some of the researches that are being 
made into controlled thermonuclear reactions at the Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences of the U.S.S.K. 

I am happy that the government of my country came for¬ 
ward with a noble initiative and was tin' first in the world 
to decide to declassify these* researches.” 



At the same time Soviet nuclear scientists scored yet 
another historic triumph. Fulfilling the directives of the 
Twentieth Congress they built the world's first atomic ice¬ 
breaker, (.hereby breaking the ground for a great technical 
revolution—the peaceful application of atomic power in trans¬ 
port. While electric welders were pottering about the almost 
empty hull of the American atomic vessel, the Savannah , 
the Soviet ice-breaker, the Lenin, was commissioned and 
moored in the Neva alongside the renowned cruiser 
Aurora. 

“The commissioning of the ice-breaker Lenin , whose en¬ 
gines are now being powered by atomic energy,” Khru¬ 
shchov wrote in reply to the letters and telegrams received by 
him in connection with his visit to the L.S.A., “is likewise 
of symbolic importance. It is no mere coincidence that the 
Soviet people, who were the first in the world to start up an 
atomic power station, should also he the first to commission 
an atomic ice-breaker. We have thereby again strikingly 
demonst rated that Soviet people are determined to use atom¬ 
ic energy for peaceful purposes. 

“Our atomic ice-breaker Lenin will break not only the 
ice of oceans, hut also the ice of the ‘cold war.’ She will 
blaze a road to the minds and hearts of nations, calling 
upon them to turn from the competition between states in 
the arms race to a competition in the uses of nuclear energy 
for man's weal, to warm his body and soul, to create every¬ 
thing that he needs. We are ready to co-operate with all 
nations in the peaceful uses of nuclear energy, and would 
be happy if this call were taken up by all governments.” 

During the very first day in Washington, while Khru¬ 
shchov had a talk with Dwight D. Eisenhower, the 
Soviet scientist V. S. Yemelyanov, Chief of the Central 
Administration for the Utilization of Atomic Energy, ne¬ 
gotiated with John A. McCone, Chairman of the American 
Atomic Energy Commission, on the use of the atom lor 
peaceful purposes. 

Two Great Powers, the Eastern and the Western giants, 
stand in front of each other, face to face. They both have 
thermonuclear weapons of unparalleled destructive force. 
The Eastern giant has on many occasions in recent years 
said to his Western neighbour: Let us ban the atomic 
weapon, let us stop the dangerous tests and the menacing 
improvements, let us apply our joint efforts to the ex- 
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tremely difficult problem of the peaceful utilization of 
thermomtclear reactions. 

lint it was hard for the champions of “atomic diplomacy” 
to effect a change. They stubbornly continued to cling to 
the “positions of strength” policy, although those positions 
only existed in their imaginations. 

“Yes,” they said, "the Soviet Union now has the atomic 
and the thermonuclear weapon. Hut the United States is 
situated far from it, while our bases are right beside 
it.” 

They began to force batteries of short- and medium-range 
ballistic missiles into the hands of their frightened sup¬ 
porters in other countries. 

Then the warmed-up strategists were told bluntly that 
the Soviet Union possessed an intercontinental missile. 
This announcement was received with a smirk of disbelief. 
Hut then a scientific event of epoch-making significance 
took place. 

An unheard-of miracle occurred. A new celestial body, 
an artificial earth satellite, was produced by the genius 
of Soviet scientists and inventors, by the will of the people, 
at the call of the Communist Parly. 

The baby metal moon, following the same laws as govern 
all heavenly bodies, began to revolve round our planet, in 
an elliptic orbit. 'This impressive act of creation won the 
admiration of tin 1 whole of mankind. 

The new sputnik, which revolved round the earth many 
limes a day, was not a lifeless lump of metal. It lived an 
energetic. life of its own. Like the mythical Ark, it was popu¬ 
lated by a family of diverse scientific instruments, those 
“organs of the human brain” as Karl Marx once inspiringly 
called them. 

Invisible threads of radio waves kept the Soviet sputnik 
in contact with the earth. A radio operator in the Antarc¬ 
tic receiving its characteristic bleep in his ear-phones, an 
English scientist watching the screen of his radio-telescope, 
an American priest noticing a spark in the sky just 
before sunrise, and thousands of other people watched the 
sputnik, going with it on its journey, as if were. 

A new era dawned in science! and technology. Daring 
fight ing reconnaissance began of the inaccessible expanses 
of the cosmos. A new page was turned in international 
relations. 
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" jvdviuiti'd bms ami by K.niiJauiiu Ismlkinsky. 
Tlu> idea pul forward by VW \mw invruiar, vHio was given 
no chance by tsardom, was earned into effect solely by (be 
unfettered intelligence of many people. 

The “cold war” fanciers made fools of themselves once 
again and the brilliance of the new celestial body dulled 
tlie colours of the bourgeois journalists, who portraypd the 
resplendent world of Soviet science and technology as a 
sorry little world of helplessness, conservatism, and rou¬ 
tine. 

Only recent ly we envied the planet Jupiter, which as we 
all know, has many moons. Now there is nothing to envy. 
The earth itself lias several moons. The now moons have 
been made by human hands. Having read fantastic novels 
we tried to picture what life is like on other planets. But 
while we puzzled over that, human hands created a new 
celestial body with a living being in it. The pioneering of 
the cosmos was started. A monument will one day he erect¬ 
ed to the dog Laika, who was the first to (to a round of 
duty on the borders of outer space and was the first living 
researcher in the cosmos. 

Those were only some of the gifts that were brought by 
the Soviet people to the glorious fortieth anniversary of 
the Great October Revolution. 

How could it have happened that a people who forty 
years ago had been furrowing impoverished soil with a 
wooden plough had overtaken the most highly developed 
countries in the world and traced the first furrow in the 
cosmos? How could it have happened that man’s age-old 
dream had come true in none other than our country? 

The poet Valery Bryusov exclaimed: 

A race held captive on a humble globe, 

Since men appeared, there never fell a night 
When earthlings eyes did not attempt to probe 
The cosmic gloom and watch the planets’ flight. 


A prisoner in the Peter and Paul Fortress, the revolution¬ 
ary Nikolai Kibalchich, wrote in the hours before his death; 
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“I am writ mg this project in prison, a few days before my 
execution.... If my idea ... is found to be feasible I shall be 
happy that I shall have rendered my country and mankind 
a great service/’ 

This was a thesis written with the noose around his neck. 
The hangmen executed. Kibalchich. And his project , his prin¬ 
ciple for a flying rocket apparat us, which was the only pos¬ 
sible principle of a flight in a vacuum, was buried in the 
archives of I he tsarist secret political police. But today man¬ 
kind bows its head in veneration to Kibalchich’s remains: 
“Yes, your idea has been found to he feasible. It has been 
carried out. Mankind and your country are grateful to you 
for your great service.” 

The courageous revolutionary proved to be also a coura¬ 
geous scientist. If a country is inspired by a revolutionary 
idea, then this idea becomes manifest in everything: in 
social life, science, and art. Freeing the working people from 
fetters and captivity of all kinds, the October devolution 
brought the dream of space flights into the realm of the fore¬ 
seeable future. What a fascinating time that was! 

Thousands of people read A. Tolstoi's novel Aelita , and 
hundreds tried to grasp the meaning of the strange formulas 
in Tsiolkovsky*s booklets: the print-shop in Kaluga did not 
have mathematical symbols ami the prosaic character J1 was 
used for the swans’ necks of the integrals in the equations for 
the flight of rockets. 

tsiolkovsky foresaw the triumphant days we are now ex¬ 
periencing. 

Such were the first stages, the first links of the multistage 
rocket of revolutionary scientific knowledge that blazed the 
road into the cosmos. 

Kven in those distant years (here was great enthusiasm 
and astronautics imperiously took possession of the minds 
ol Soviet people. But enthusiasm alone was not enough. 
Besting on the advantages of the socialist system, the Com¬ 
munist Party and the Soviet Government carried through 
extensive organizational work. The people who were carried 
away by the ideas of conquering outer space were united into 
great scientific bodies and provided with powerful industrial 
facilities. 

1 he Second World War checked the astronauts. The entire 
Soviet people rose to defend their country against the Nazi 
invaders. And Soviet scientists hurled rockets at the barbar* 



jans who blocked I heir road to the stars. Tliose rockets were 
the famous Soviet Katyushas of 11)41. 

There are Americans who in explaining their backward¬ 
ness in launching an earth satellite, cynically declare that 
their chief goal is to build a combat intercontinental mis¬ 
sile and that the sputnik is merely “production waste.” Let 
if be so. But where is their intercont inental ballistic missile? 

Becenf events have shown the direction in which rocket 
engineering has boon progressing in the Soviet Union. The 
building of artificial earth satellites was the end purpose of 
our researchers, and the work on rocked weapons was obvious¬ 
ly a secondary object dictated by the int ernational sit uat ion. 

The Soviet sputniks—the first, second, and third—took 
off into space. 

A curious tiling happened while Khrushchov was in Wash¬ 
ington. The third Soviet sputnik opened an exhibition 
of equipment, for the rationalization of mental work. The 
radio signal from it was received from outer space and it 
switched on tlie light, inside a big globe in tin* exhibition 
hall. The Soviet sputnik turned on the light, illuminating 
the globe in a new way. What a wonderful symbol! 

While rockets exploded oil Cape Canaveral and orange-size 
American earth satellites were launched into the cosmos, an 
event of such importance took place that it eclipsed even 
the saga of the sputniks, which in comparison, to use Tsiol- 
kovsky’s words, wore merely an attempt at “timidly pene¬ 
trating beyond (he boundaries of the atmosphere.” 

The rocket launched by Soviet people exceeded the sec¬ 
ond cosmic velocit y of ().{)(> miles per second, a figure as magic 
as the words “Open, Sesame,” a figure which flings open the 
gates of the universe. It would he more correct, however, to 
speak not of magic hut of the dialectics of figures. It, is not 
a matter of merely changing the figure before or after the 
decimal point. The growth of quantity has turned into 
a qualitative boundary, beyond which lies the great ora 
of interplanetary flights, the epoch of the invasion of 
circumsolar space. 

The Americans futilely sought to reach this figure in their 
efforts to achieve the required velocity. They fired many 
four-stage rocket systems into space, but all the missiles 
returned as though bumping against some solid canopy. 

(lathering the required velocity, the Soviet rocket became 
the first interplanetary missile that shed the fetters 
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of lorrestrial gravitation and flow as an ocpial among equals 
in (lie* galaxy of heavenly bodies. The fanl ast ic became real- 
ily. The lilies of science fiction novels hec-ame I he headlines 
of newspaper editorials. 

As the Soviet rocket flew to I he region of (lie moon, the 
aerials of radio-telescopes throughout the world kept a close 
watch over its movements. The chorus of radio stations on 
hoard I lie rocket transmitted valuable information about, the 
properties of outer space. The rocket went through a magic 
metamorphosis, it turned into a comet, releasing a spectral 
train of sodium vapours. Just like a real comet, its tail flut¬ 
tering in a capricious game of the forces of gravity and the 
pressure of light rays. Superstitious people regarded a comet 
as a sign of war, hut everybody now saw that the Soviet com¬ 
et was a sign, a banner of peace. 

At Iasi, the rocket came face to face with the moon and 
looked at it. 

As though they were prophets, electronic computers 
foretold the future of the first Soviet space rocket: it was 
destined to he a younger sister of the earth and the now- 
born daughter of the sun. Soviet people enlarged the solar 
system, creating yet another planet. 

Communists, atheists accomplished what the sacred writ¬ 
ings attributed to the province of God alone. If ecclesiastics 
still think God had anything to do with this, let them explain 
intelligibly to their flock why the Lord is helping atheists 
with so much zeal. 

There are people who are cudgelling their brains in an 
effort to uncover the design of the engines, the system of au¬ 
tomatic control, and the formula of the fuel in the new rock¬ 
et, to discover the secret of this triumph of Soviet science 
and technology. But those are mere details. The principal 
secret had long ago been made known to the world, and 
Khrushchov once again explained it lucidly in one of his 
speeches: it is one of those victories that can he won by a peo¬ 
ple who, under the leadership of the Communist Party, ad¬ 
vance along the road illumined by the great teaching of 
Marxism-Leninism. There is no need to do any puzzling to 
understand that. 

Capitalism was preceded by an epoch of great geographical 
discoveries, and we know that self-interest was at the bottom 
of many of these discoveries. 
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Communism is preceded by the epoch of investigations in 
outer space, which constitutes a magnificent example of 
disinterested service to science, to knowledge. 

Capitalism is incapable of such unselfish feats. They can 
only be accomplished in a socialist country, on transformed 
land, beneath transformed skies. 

Many of the classical works of the past are preceded by a 
Prologue, where the action takes place in the heavens. The 
destinies of the future heroes were divined in advance there, 
in the heights of the heavens. A new Prologue was enacted 
in the heavens in stellar space somewhere near the constella¬ 
tion Virgo as an introduction to the Twenty-First Congress 
of the C.P.S.U., as a preface to the imposing Seven-Year 
Plan. A Soviet "ocket tore off into space, outstripping the 
United States of America once again. That was a kind of 
symbol of further inevitable events on the world scene. 

And today, the shining, polished Soviet sphere, wittily 
called “Khrushchov’s visiting card” by journalists, was 
presented as a gift to the President of the Uniteb States. Its 
twin and double is on the moon. 

If today we were to gaze down at our planet from the 
highest summit reached by man, say from the Soviet inter¬ 
planetary rocket, the earth would resemble that little 
sphere, a tiny island lost in stellar space. 

The contours of the continents in the two hemispheres 
would be outlined on quite a small disc, with the heart of 
the Eurasian continent made up of the floscule of socialist 
countries, and t he core of the American cont inent, of the cit¬ 
adel of the capitalist world—the United States of America, 
and between these continents only a narrow'strip of water, 
marked by a bright flame—the reflection of the sun in the 
ocean—would be seen. 

Narrow? The reader may doubt it, remembering the sea 
wanderings of Columbus. But the age of Columbus has 
passed. The TU-114 crossed the ocean in a little over twelve 
hours. What about the Soviet rockets? For them the earth is 
simply crowded and they keep leaving it to become sputniks 
of our planet, an independent sputnik of the sun, a near- 
fantastic lunar ship or a magician waving the curls of the 
beautiful moon. 

The ocean has become a narrow straits! 

And if we were to look at the world from the lofty 
cosmic heights of modern times we would find a strange 
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anachronism in Hint (ho Croat. Powers of the continents, 
situated as close to each other as the laces ol a medallion, 
are living in a state of international tension, in a state of 
“cold war.” 

From the heights of the cosmos, which are out of reach 
of terrestrial sounds, we may not hear that the smithies of 
war are riimhling ceaselessly throughout the whole territory 
of the country overseas, I hat far from its borders, approaching 
tin* very sides of its great Eastern neighbour, military bases 
with roaring aircraft are multiplying. 

Nevertheless it is so. Like a sombre cuirassier with visor 
lowered, the Western giant stands with lance inclined, while 
political orators, journalists, and other “cold war” trouba¬ 
dours continue to proclaim bis intention of unhorsing bis 
East cm neighbour. 

Some people in (he West are still trying to use* the “posi¬ 
tions of strength” policy as a means of sell ling the age-old 
question of which social and economic system contributes 
the most to human progress and welfare, a quest ion which 
has occupied (In? greatest minds ill all ages, a problem that 
is now being resolved in practice in a I bird of the globe in 
the process of scientific, peaceful communist construction. 
Put the Middle Ages, when controversial issues were settled 
by brute force, have passed. The very definition of force pre¬ 
supposes weakness. Put there are no weaklings in the com¬ 
munity of socialist countries. The socialist camp, the van¬ 
guard of humanity, has never been so strong as it is today. 

Man cannot be distinguished from (lie heights of the cos¬ 
mos, but his titanic activity is noticeable on the scale of 
the cosmos as well. Men have built stellar ships and have 
called the energy of the atom to life. They are very strong 
today, as never before in history. 

The Americans have built the city of New York with its 
hundred-storey skyscrapers and they have also made the 
atom bomb. In a book entitled Nuclear Weapons and. Foreign 
Policy , the American Henry A. Kissinger made an attempt 
to visualize what an American hydrogen bomb would do to 
New York. It turned out that one hydrogen bomb would be 
enough to sweep away all of New York’s skyscrapers as 
though they were chessmen on a chess-board. The author goes 
into the details ol the consequences of this imagined explo¬ 
sion. Speaking at the Twenty-First Congress, Academician 
I. V. Kurchatov in the main corroborated the accuracy of 



Kissinger’s conclusions. That was a very authoritative 
acknowledgement, for, after all, we made the hydrogen bomb 
before the Americans. World wars have caused enormous 
damage, but the aftermaths of a thermonuclear war would 
very likely he seen even from the moon. 

Jn his confusion Kissinger is prepared to just ify the cruelly 
of the ancient gods, who chained Prometheus to a rock in 
the Caucasus for stealing lire from the heavens. He could, 
you see, have stolen nuclear lire! Chain Prometheus! Chain 
human intelligence! 

Put free human intelligence is the force before which the 
mushroom cloud of an atomic explosion becomes limp and 
sul)missive, before which I licrinmiiiclear rockets that 
travel with the speed of lightning stop in mid air. The 
voice of reason is what is needed in the atmosphere of polit¬ 
ical madness, whose name is “cold war." 

The voice of reason! 

...Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchov and Dwight D. Eisen¬ 
hower retire*I to the President’s office. The first phase of the 
talks awaited by the whole world began. 


B1RI>\S-EYE VIEW OF THE AMERICAN CAPITAL 

It was expected that I lie first talk bed ween Eisenhower 
and Khrushchov would not last more than half an hour. Put 
reporters had to wait for two hours. James Hagerty, Press 
Secretary to the President, and members of the press group 
with the Chairman of the Comici I of M inis! ers of lhe l > .S.S. It. 
wen' besieged with quest ions: “What, was discussed? Will 
(here he a communique?" 

“On my own behalf and ori behalf of my Soviet colleagues 
i can tell you that there will he a communique. Pul that is 
all i can say," replied Ifagerty, who was used to attacks by 
reporters. 

A statement was soon issued by the press group with the 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.II. and by 
the Press Secretary to llie President. It- stated that the at¬ 
mosphere of the talks was friendly and frank. Relations 
between the D.S.S.It. and the H.S.A. were discussed and 
views on international problems were exchanged in general 
terms. Eisenhower and Khrushchov agreed on the general 
line of their further discussions following the return of the 
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head of I he Soviet Government from his tour of the country. 
Such a beginning heartened everybody. 

Although the reporters had hoped for more details, what 
was said was quite enough. It was clear that Khrushchov 
and Eisenhower had got down to business at once and, as 
was pointed out by a New York Herald Tribune observer, 
did not waste time on diplomatic niceties in the knowledge 
dial the eyes of the whole world were on them. 

At the rally that was held when he returned to Moscow, 
Khrushchov said that in his very first t alk with the President 
he asked him why the Vice-President, Mr. Nixon, had to make 
such a speech at a Congress of the American Dental 
Association on the eve of the visit on September 14. Khru¬ 
shchov said that Mr. Nixon’s speech was not at all friendly 
and added, so to say, a chill to toothache. One could think 
that Nixon was afraid the atmosphere would really become 
warmer and the “cold war” would end. 

The President replied that he had not read the speech but 
that he would do so. 

k Tf is no longer worth reading. It is past history,” Khru¬ 
shchov remarked. 

Eisenhower asked if his guest had any wish to change 
the programme of his visit in the l T .S.A. or to add to it. 

Khrushchov thanked the President and in jest replied 
that he still had no idea of how heavy the burden was that 
he was taking upon himself in connection with this pro¬ 
gramme. He whled that if it would prove too heavy he would , 
perhaps, ask for merry . 

*7n that rase would Air. Khrushchov like the President to 
take his place in any of his scheduled appearances ?” Eisen¬ 
hower jesletl. 

“The trouble is that both the President and 1 carry weight 
only when each is in his own place, and if we wen* to change 
places nothing would come of it,” Khrushchov replied in the 
same jesting tone. 

When the talk ended, a large group of press photogra¬ 
phers and newsreel cameramen were invited into the office on 
a suggestion by Eisenhower. The President had his photo¬ 
graph taken with the moon pennant in his hand. 

The sun was on the wane when Eisenhower and Khrushchov 
went to the Jawn in front of the White House. The heat had 
abated but it was still stuffy. During the drive from the 
airfield to Washington, the President had suggested to his 



guest an excursion over Hie U.S. capital in his private heli¬ 
copter at. an altitude of (». r >()-1,000 feet. Khrushchov had not 
objected and Eisenhower had been pleased. The President 
said at a press conference that it had occurred to him to show 
the Soviet Premier the impressive panorama of a “thriv¬ 
ing community,” to show him a bird’s-eye view of Wash¬ 
ington. That city was believed to be ideal for such a pur¬ 
pose. 

Founded 108 years ago, it had not suffered any calami¬ 
ties, elemental or military, since 1814 when its central dis¬ 
trict was burned down by British troops. In the course of 
practically a century and a half, the U.S. capit al has, thus, 
been enjoying the fruits of peaceful life. New houses and 
monuments were built and new treasures were added to its 
picture galleries and museums even at a time when destruc¬ 
tive wars raged in Europe. 

Early in the nineteenth century, President. Jefferson pre¬ 
dicted that by the twentieth century the American capital 
would become a city with a hundred thousand residents. To¬ 
day, however, more than 800,000 people live in it. 

... The helicopter with Khrushchov awl Eisenhower roam! 
as it climbed into the sky. ft was followed by another heli¬ 
copter with pressmen. 

At first the helicopters flew southwards, to the Washing¬ 
ton Monument, then eastwards, to the Capitol. Below thou¬ 
sands of employees were on their way home on fool or in cars, 
trams or buses. 

No capital in the West is so isolated from industry and the 
working class as Washington. No factory chimneys are to 
be seen in (In' suburbs or in the city itself. 

The central districts present a picture of sedate tranquil¬ 
lity, prosperity, and contentment. Sturdy mansions seem 
to hide from the eyes of strangers behind the luxuriant ver¬ 
dure of boulevards and parks. 

The impressive pediments of the government buildings, 
the 130 hotels, 4 department stores, and 40 supermarkets, 
the National Art Gallery, the National Collection of Fine 
Arts, the polytechnical, historical and natural history 
museums, the obelisk to George Washington, the Lincoln 
and Jefferson memorials, the numerous monuments to gen¬ 
erals, the 100 cinemas, the indoor gym seating 9,000 spec¬ 
tators, the race-course, the swimming-pools, the sports 
grounds, and the parks form a rich architectural ensemble, 
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but it is an ensemble that lacks human animation: the centre 
of Washington becomes empty as soon as it grows dark. 
There is not a single big or in any way noted theatre. 

Policies are framed in Washington. Hut who frames 
them? in any case the rank-and-file population is not encour¬ 
aged to show political activity. The American capital is 
locked up within the borders of a special district, tin 1 
District of Columbia, which is not a part of any stale. 
The people living in it do not. have the right to vole and 
cannot elect, even their own city administration. W ashington 
is governed by three commissioners appointed by tin 1 Pres¬ 
ident will ) tin* approval of the Semite. 

lint it proved to he easier to secure the American capital 
against the scourge of war than to isolate it from political 
upheavals. 

The city was tin* scene of stormy ('vents during the ter¬ 
rible economic crisis of lHUH-IJM. The unemployed demon¬ 
strated in the streets of Washington, staging ‘‘hunger 
marches/’ There were frequent clashes between the demon¬ 
strators and the police. Not a trace was left of Washington’s 
usual sedateness during the march of thousands of First 
World War veterans to the American capital to demand the 
payment of their pensions. Tin 1 demonstrators wme dis¬ 
persed only after troops commanded by the then Chief of the 
General Staff General MacArlhnr were called out. 

When the Second World War ended, the American capital 
came to he associated with the darkest pages of persecution 
hy the MeCarthyists, which was as violent as it was senseless. 
Describing the situation that reigned in the l-nited 
States at the time, Adlai Stevenson, prominent leader 
of the Democratic Party, wrote of thriving lies, fear, cun¬ 
ning insinuations, poisoned pens, anonymous telephone 
calls, elbow-pushing.... 

The luxury and comfort of north-western Washington, 
(‘specially of the neighbourhoods adjoining Hock Creek Park, 
are easily explained: there the average annual income per 
family is not lower than fc 10,000-$ 12,(M^.'Washington's north¬ 
eastern and south-east era outskirts present a totally differ¬ 
ent picture. The incomes of the families living in those 
districts do not rise above S2,00() or ^{,000 a year, even ac¬ 
cording to si rictly official sl at ist irs.The residents are predom¬ 
inantly Negroes —unskilled labourers and clerks. Negroes 
make up 52 per cent of the population in Washington. That 



is where, according fo the official census of 191)0, there 
wen* 27,727 houses listed as “unsuitable for normal ten¬ 
ancy. ” 

...The helicopters turned smoothly, heading for tin* Po¬ 
tomac and from it for Alexandria, a Washington suburb. 
Flying over the State of Virginia, they hovered in the air 
above tin* suburban Ihiming Tiee Clu b. The JVeside/j/. point- 
(*d out to his guest the course near the ('.tub where he usua\- 
ly has his game of golf. 

We Hew over llie Naval Medical f lent re in Helhesda and 
the National Institute of Health, then turned south fo the. 
Potomac again and returned to tin 1 White House. 

President Kisenhowor\s friendly desire to give his guests 
a bird’s-eye view of the American capital was strangely com¬ 
mented on by the American press the next day. The news¬ 
papers tried to port ray I he helicopt er ride as “an ideological 
opera! ion.” 

The Weir York Herald Tribune wrote*: 

“Mr. Khrushchov saw several tilings that do not exist in 
Russia, including a big drive-in movie and several shopping 
centres in residential areas of Virginia. 

“...On the way hack to the* While House, tin* ’copters 
swung in low over the fashionable resident i a I section of 
Georgetown_” 

The tone taken by the newspapers showed that some cir¬ 
cles in the l-.S.A. wanted to use even an innocent air excur¬ 
sion to bring psychological pressure to bear on I lie head of 
tin* Soviet Government. 

For our part, we did not think a bird's-eye view provided 
suit abb* conditions for an objective social and economic 
analysis. When you gaze down from the air you will easily 
see a palace but you may not notice a but. From there you 
can easily mistake* I lie mansion of a billionaire living in 
cold seclusion for a health centre. The Ford forbid that the 
sociologist should go any higher because then the Pentagon 
might he taken for a stadium and tin* Arlington Military 
Cemetery might look like a gay picnic in the woods. That 
is where arises the levelled outlook on life which is culti¬ 
vated in American statistics and in American policy, in Amer¬ 
ican economy, and in American films. 

“lias your first day here changed your impressions of 
America any?” L. Johnson, Senate Democratic leader, 
hastened to ask Khrushchov. 
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“You see, I know quite a lot about America before 
I came hero. I have read your speeches. 1 know that the 
United States is a rich country. Hut tomorrow we shall be 
as rich as you, and the day after tomorrow richer,’* came 
Kh rushchov’s rep 1 y. 

This was said at a dinner at the White House given for the 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R by 
Presi d ent Eisenhower. 

There were about a hundred guests at the E-shnped table 
decorated with yellow chrysanthemums and laid out with gold 
and cut-glass. This was the biggest banquet held at the White 
House (luring the whole of Eisenhower's presidency. The 
guests included leading members of the Cabinet, leaders of 
Congress, (ho govornors of some of the States, the mayors 
of big cilios, the presidents of the Wall Street Stock 
Exchange and the U.S. Cham her of Commerce, the heads 
of big corporations, famous scientists, and the publishers 
and editors of the main American newspapers. 

Before the dinner started. President Eisenhower invited 
Khrushchov and the members of his family to the second 
floor of the White House, when* his private apartments are 
located. The President’s family, Vice-President and Mrs. 
Nixon, and Mrs. Eisenhower's sister and her husband were 
there. The hostess showed tin* guests round the rooms on 
the second floor, pointing out in passing the armchair in 
which Eisenhowersits in the evenings when together with his 
family he watches telecasts. 

About a quarter of an hour later, the guests and the hosts 
descended to (he ground floor. To the strains of the Presi¬ 
dent’s march (hey took their places in the hall where they 
were photographed. Four military academy cadets were 
presented to the guests. Jt is an old American tradition 
to invite the most successful students of military schools 
to the White House. It turned out that of the four cadets 
three were studying Russian. They greeted Khrushchov in 
Russian. Khrushchov rioted that the pronunciation of the 
young men, particularly of one of I hem, was good. The Pres¬ 
ident emphasized that among Americans there is now a de¬ 
sire to learn the Russian language. 

Then the heads of the two governments went to the ban¬ 
quet hall of the While House. They were followed by the 
other guests. During the dinner, IJ.S. President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and N. S. Khrushchov, Chairman of the Council 
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sliip. In two wnrM wars we have licefi allies. 

“And no\v\oda\ \\ seems In metlud ouv two count vies have 
a very special obligation lo tin* entire world. Because of our 
strength, because oi our import mice in the world, it is vital 
that we understand each other better.” 

The 1 President s speech w as received with warm, approving 
applause 1 . 

Thou lho lioad of (In k Soviet Government spoke 1 in n‘ply. 
]h* lhaukod Iho President for his good wishes and for (he in¬ 
vitation to visit Iho I’nilod Slatos, saying: 

“Wo want to roach an understanding on improving our 
relations. Our countries are very strong. They must, not 
quarrel with eaeli other/’ 

Asalways, with his fine humour and using figures of speech, 
Khrushchov noted that if small countries quarrelled they 
could do little more than scratch each other, hut if strong 
countries like* the U.S.A. and the* Soviet Union were te> quar¬ 
rel a world fray would he* inevitable and cosmetics would be 
of no use against aftermaths. Afte*r e*xpre*ssing confidence 
that the* 17 nit <*d St at es and I lie Soviet Union can live in peace 
and friendship and work in common for an enduring peace, 
lie pointed end that when the American ambassador present- 
e*d his credentials 1 T>() years ago to the Russian Emperor 
Alexander I, the latter did not trust him much because the 
ambassador represented a republic, while Alexander J was an 
absolute monarch. 

“Yet, in spite of this, diplomatic relations were estab¬ 
lished between our countries. There was mutual understand¬ 
ing between the United States and Russia, and contacts 
between them grew stronger.... 

“The 1 time has come to stop and think, ami to make every 
effort, to improve relations bet ween our countries," Khru¬ 
shchov underlined. 



Unsaid that ho was pleased will) tlio meeting and exchange 
of virus hr held had with the President on Jiis very lirsl day 
in /he l 'ni/ed Si ales. 

“1 could not help telling them that i would inform my 
government that my impression was good and that, in my 
opinion, a good beginning has been made, flod grant that 
the end may he better still,” Khrushchov remarked in 
conclusion, saying what bis reply had been lo jour¬ 
nalists who had asked him about Ji is impressions of the 
meet ings. 

Khrushchov's speech at the While House dinner was met 
with applause. 

The exchange of cordial and frank speeches be 1 ! ween the 
heads of the two governments gave rise to a warm atmos¬ 
phere. The American statesmen obviously liked Khru¬ 
shchov's candidness and the fact that lie did not conceal his 
convict ions. 

In the reception-room after tI k* dinner, Khrushchov was 
surrounded by many people who wished to talk with him. 
l.S. Vice-President I?. Nixon and another American went 
up to the Soviet visitor. The Vice-President was obviously 
burning with the desire to give Khrushchov another dose 1 of 
bourgeois “polit ical edurat ion.” 

“This,” said H. Nixon, “is Erwin Canham. lie heads one 
of our biggest organizations, I he Chamber of Commerce, and 
is, at the same time, the editor of one of the biggest, 
newspapers in the world, I Ik 1 (hristian Science Monitor . 
The American Government cannot control him and 
it cannot diet at e I o him what I lie Monitor should carry.” 

It was evident that Nixon thought he had scored a 
point. 

“It is hard, very hard to believe that that is so,” Khru¬ 
shchov ironically observed. 

Other people kept coming up to Khrushchov and dia¬ 
logues flared up such as had never been heard in the White 
House*. It seemed as though all the distinguished guests 
wanted to try themselves out in ideological discussion. 
President Eisenhower, approaching his guest when the 
dispute was at its height, half-jokingly said to Khrushchov’s 
American opponents: 

“You’ll never w in I hat argument.” 

Soon all of I hern seemed to become convinced of the justice 
of the President's remark. 



The reception at I lie? While* House* las! e*fl tint i I 1l:'l0 p.m. 
Tin* host clearly disregarded I he* si rie l time-table of his day, 
which stipulated n»sl and sleep hy 10: ,W) p.m. 

At (hat hour the* l > e*nnsylvanians conducted hy Fre*d War¬ 
ing he*gan a concert at I ho WJiite* House*. This was Eisen¬ 
hower's favourite ensemble. Idle programme was made up 
of American folk songs and melodies. The Iasi number was 
the Hattie Hymn of the Republic. Sung with great foe*ling by 
the chorus, tin's was a marching song of the North during the 
Civil War of l8(>M>f>. 

Eis(*nhowe»r and Khrushchov thanked Uie* conductor of the 
chorus for 1 he fine performance. Waring I old I he* distinguished 
Soviet visitor that bis company we*re very e»age*r to go to the 
Soviet Union. Khrushchov said he would welcome such a 
tour. 

Classical melodies by Chaikovsky, Itimsky Korsakov, 
Prokofliev, and Shostakovich, played by a Marine band, 
resounded in the While House that evening. 

That rounded off Khrushchov’s first day in America. 

IN A CITADEL OF THE MOST PEACEFUL SCIENCE 

In the morning of September Hi Khrushchov, I In* members 
of his family and bis party, and also Henry Cabot Lodge, the 
President's representative, made a trip out of lown and 
visited I he research centre of tin* U.S. Depart incut of 
Agriculture at Heltsville, near Washington. 

Hundreds of newspapermen gathered at the main building 
of the scientific institution long before Khrushchov arrived. 
Personnel in while smocks filled the windows of the big 
brick building. Local residents crowded near the entrance to 
welcome tin* Soviet visitor. It was very hard to find a seat 
in the agrotechnical ball, when* scientists were scheduled to 
speak about their work. All the seats had probably been 
occupied at dawn. 

The visitors were met by Ezra Taft Denson, LJ.S. Secretary 
of Agriculture. Khrushchov warmly greeted the group of 
newspapermen at the entrance to tin* hall, saying “Good 
morning” in English. When the visitors had taken their 
places in the hall Henson spoke of some of the tasks and 
achievements of American agricultural science. 

“Mr. Chairman,” Ik* said, addressing Khrushchov, "we 
are of the opinion that you did right by including a visit 



l.o this agricultural research centre in your very heavy pro¬ 
gramme. At present- there are l.'h(XX) scientific. workers in the 
network of federal and stale research institutions and ap¬ 
proximately 8,000 others are co-operating with them in pri¬ 
vate industry. They are working on problems that cover the 
entire broad spectrum of knowledge, from practical things 
like combating pests to the question of getting a better un¬ 
derstanding of the essence of life. Most of our research is not 
conducted here in Helfsville, but where our farmers and 
stockbreeders are working." 

“In Beltsvillo,” he said in conclusion, “you will sec one of 
the main centres that develops ‘new ideas' which are useful 
to American agriculture.” 

Far from all the theses advanced by Benson in his speeches 
are acceptable. After Khrushchov's visit to the U.S.A., he 
sought to assure Americans that the D.S.S.H. would never 
attain the level of American agricultural production if only 
for the reason that “private ownership is non-existent” in 
the Soviet l.'nion. But there were good, correct idejs in the 
concluding part of the speech he made at Heltsville: 

“We believe,” he declared, “that food can he, and should 
be, an agency for peace.... We want to share our food produc¬ 
tion knowhow to promote peace. We believe that far from 
decreasing, the knowledge that is shared multiplies. For 
the sake of this principle we are open-heartedly showing you 
some of our ideas that are st ill in I he process of development.” 

Then Benson said something, which, evidently, went 
clean out of his mind a few weeks later: “We hope,” he said 
to Khrushchov, “your progress will continue and as you move 
forward you will approach our record.” 

Benson’s speech was printed by many American news¬ 
papers. 

...Demonstration stands with experimental specimens of 
plants and scientific apparatuses were wheeled into the hall 
and diagrams and charts were hung up. 

Dr. Warren C. Shaw, the director of the centre, spoke 
about what had been achieved in developing herbicides— 
selective action chemicals that destroy weeds without 
harming crops. Weed killers act in two different ways: 
some arc harmless with regard to crops but turn into poison 
when they penetrate into weeds; others are weed poisons 
that become harmless when they penetrate into cultured 
plants. 
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Dr. John W. Mitchell, who was the next, to speak, informed 
his listeners that growth regulators chemicals that act 
as hormones—are now used in American agriculture. There 
are also growth-delaying substances which prevent pota¬ 
toes from sprouting and arrest the growth of ornamental 
plants. The scientist showed two hunches of the same variety 
of Californian grapes— one was double (he size of the other. 
A vineyard sprayed with 20 grammes of gibberellic acid per 
hectare produced better ami bigger grapes. 

The spectral influence of irradiation on plant growth was 
then demonstrated. American scientists have produced a 
pigment which is to a large extent responsible for the differ¬ 
ence in this influence. |)r. Harry A. llorlhwick, who gave 
the explanations, noted that t 1 m* latter discovery makes it 
possible to select the best lighting conditions for rapid plant 
development with greater confidence. 

Khrushchov attentively listened to the scient isls. 

When the display in the ball had ended, everybody went 
outside, to the open-air cages. 

Knerget ic, brisk, in a light brown summer suit, Khrushchov 
went round the cages. 11 is witty, quick and apt remarks 
immediately showed the American scientists that their 
visitor knew a lot ab >ut agriculture and had a deep under¬ 
standing of its complicated problems. 

“1 think you’d make a good farmer,” Ilenson said to 
Khrushchov. 

“I could compete with you,” Khrushchov replied, arousing 
animation among the correspondents around him. 

Khrushchov was constantly surrounded by a large crowd 
of correspondents, but the crowd held hack at a distance 
by the police was a hundred times larger. An interpreter 
with a microphone followed at his heels, and cars with loud¬ 
speakers made his remarks audible to everybody. Every re¬ 
mark was instant ly snatched up by the correspondents and 
passed from mouth to mouth. 

The visitors went round the livestock experiment farm. 
Dr. T. C. Dyerly, the director of the farm, briefly acquainted 
Khrushchov with the main researches that were being con¬ 
ducted there. In particular he described the experiments in 
breeding fat-milk cattle. Dr. Byerly showed highly produc¬ 
tive cows. The farm’s best pedigree cows yield 8,000-0,000 
litres of milk a year. The scientist said that in the past 



20 years I ho yield of these cows liad increased by 700 Hires. 
This increase was due to long years of crossing Hoist ein- 
Friesian cows with proved pedigree bulls. 

“These are very good cows and the results are wonderful,” 
Khrushchov said. “Hut without, wishing to belittle your 
successes I would like' you to know that in the course of three 
years t he average ini Ik yield per cow in our count ry has risen by 
i\()() litres. True, we achieved this big rate of increase because 4 
we began from a relat ively low level, and that is always eas¬ 
ier. But the milk yield at our collective farms is continuing 
t o rise' steeply. The quest ion of breed is, of course 4 , import ant, 
Jm t the quest ion of feeds is not a trivial one either. \\ e took 
cows that did not have aristocratic title's or pedigrees, put 
them in our farms, fed them well, and they repaid with good 
results.’ 1 

in the sheep-breeding sect ion, I)r. Frank lloblson drew 
the* visitors’ attention to the now Targhee sheep that had 
been developed in open pastures in the 4 western regions of 
the r.S.A. These art 4 fine-fleeced sheep that yield eleven 
pounds of wool a year. 

“This is a fine breed,” Khrushchov said, si roking one of the 
sheep. “Incidentally, 1 ’ lie declared, “when I started working 
1 tended sheep for a landlord. 11 

Near a pen with a small herd of pigs there was an electronic 
apparatus that looked like a fairly big TV receiver. It 
was an ultra-sound apparatus which shows tin 4 thickness of 
hack fat in live pigs. Dr. Itichard Hairier showed 
Khrushchov how it worked. The usual procedure is quite 
painful for the animal because measurements are taken by 
piercing tin 4 layer of fat with a lint 4 awl. Klectronics tackles 
this problem in a different way. Like an echo sounder, the 
apparatus sends an ultrasonic wave through the thick layer 
of fat and meat in the animal and receives the rehound. A 
TV screen shows the thickness of the layer of fat and meat in 
inches. 

It is an excellent but intricate machine. Dr. Hairier is 
well aware of this himself and for the time being uses his 
apparatus only for investigations. 

There was a little hitch during the demonstration. The 
pig chosen for the experiment proved to he a very nervous 
animal. It squealed, tried to break loose, and refused to stand 
still. The operator could not show the thickness of the fat 
on the TV screen. 



“Evidently, t.lio pig does not want to reveal the secret,” 
Khrushchov remarked. 

That provoked general laughter. 

“No, it’s loo fat,” Benson tried to explain. 

The last stop was made at the cages with the small white 
Beltsville turkeys. Half in jest, Dr. Charles Knox called 
them “capitalist turkeys."The fact of the matter is that theso 
small turkeys, whose live weight when they are ready to he 
slaughtered is not more than two thirds of the weight, of 
normal turkeys, were* hred specially hy the centre. Their 
live weight was deliberately reduced to make them the right 
size for the average American family. 

“Why, you are -nlTering from surfeit!” Khrushchov said, 
good-naturedly waving his hand. “We are for increasing 
the live weight. Didn’t we buy the eggs of Dig-Breasted 
Bronzes from you?" 

In reply he was told that most farmers in America raise 
bronze turkeys. 

An American correspondent pul in the question: 

“Do you raise communist turkeys?" 

Khrushchov picked up a turkey and amid general laughter 
said: 

“The more turkeys we iai-e the better will it be for the 
peoples, and a chemical analysis will show that the meat 
of all turkey is identical: if you don't gi\e them a passport, 
nobody will be able to (idI which is a communist and 
which a capitalist turkey." 

This repartee? was, of course, meant as a joke and was 
called forth by the “ideological” question of the American 
reporter. That, made it all the more amazing for us Soviet 
journalists when on the next day in the reputable Christian 
Science Monitor we read the correspondence from Beltsville 
by its reporter Bichard B. St rout. “Soviet Premier Nikita 
S. Khrushchov.” the newspaper alleged, “used a trip to tho 
government’s agricultuial station at Beltsville to put. in a 
little propaganda for the communist system.” Without any 
scruples, St rout referred to the above words of Khrushchov as 
“proof” although he had himself laughed heartily after 
Khrushchov’s witty reply to the question asked l>y the re¬ 
porter. 

The American scientists, in their turn, asked Khrushchov 
about, agriculture in the Soviet Dnion. 

“1 do not want to disparage your successes in agricul- 



ture,” lie said, “but I must say that lately we have had 
achievements in this field. We are now doing extremely 
well.” 

Oiio of Iho scientists said that he had long wanted to visit 
the Soviet Union and acquaint himself with Soviet agricul¬ 
ture. Khrushchov assured him that if American scientists 
or farmers came to the Soviet Union they would he given 
every opportunity of acquainting themselves in detail with 
agriculture there. 

“Come to us and we will show you everything,” he said. 

He warmly look his leave of the scient ists, thanked them 
for the attention they had shown him, and wished them suc¬ 
cess in their important and noble work, lie was cordially 
seen off by hundreds of Beltsville residents. 

Visit us and you will he welcomed, American scientists. 
You will find your trip interesting. You will get the oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing for yourselves that many of the “new ideas” 
that you spoke about in HeltsviHe are not new to Soviet 
scientists and are being successfully developed by them. It 
is very probable that the points on the graphs, achieved 
through persevering research by Soviet and American scien¬ 
tists, will merge in one and the same curve. That is well. 

Forestalling events a little, we would like, in the words 
of Khrushchov, spoken on that same evening at a dinner at 
the Soviet Frnbassy given for the President, to sum up the 
results of his visit to Beltsville. Speaking genially, half in 
jest, he remarked: 

“We had an interesting time at your agricultural research 
centre. You can be proud of it. We saw livestock and poultry 
there—they are excellent. And I did not feel in the least that 
they had any objection to our representing a socialist country 
in a capitalist one. They realized the necessity of coexistence.” 

TIIE BAROMETER POINTS TO “FAIR” 

After his return to Washington from Beltsville, Khru¬ 
shchov was scheduled to attend a responsible meeting at 
the National Press Club. The National Press Club jointly 
with the Women’s National Press Club and the Overseas 
Writers gave a luncheon for the Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the U.S.S.R. The programme included a kind of 
press conference in front of journalists, microphones and TV 
cameras. 
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People who have followed Khrushchov's trip will probably 
be interested to know what these organizations of journalists 
are. 

The National Press Club is one of the oldest and most 
representative bodies of the Fourth Estate. In the half cen¬ 
tury since its foundat ion it has become a big financial organ¬ 
ization with an annual budget of >>700,000. It has real estate 
valued at >> 10, 000,000 and this includes not only the Press 
Club in Washington but also the Capital Motion Picture 
Theatre, and other profit aide enterprises. Thus it engages not 
only in journalistic activities. The pens of journalists, evi¬ 
dently, help it in its profitable financial operations. 

The members are correspondents of American and foreign 
newspapers and journals, workers of the press, and radio and 
TV broadcast ing systems, as well as officials of government 
departments concerned with propaganda and informal ion. 
The National Press Club has close contact with 22 clubs of 
journalists and correspondents in America. 

In the Club’s lobbies correspondents from many American 
cities exchange news among themselves and with officials 
of government departments and also with the diplomatic 
corps. It is the starting-point of information about under¬ 
takings by the American Government, and the kitchen of 
“sensations" and rumours. 

The Club is famous for its traditional luncheons, at which 
civic leaders, politicians, and statesmen of the U.S.A. and 
other countries speak and answer questions. U.S. President 
Eisenhower, Prime Minister Macmillan of (treat Britain, 
Chanced lor Adenauer, and other leaders have spoken from its 
small, light-coloured wooden rostrum. A major event here 
was the appearance on this rostrum of A. I. Mikoyan, First 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.H., 
in January 1959. 

The President of the Nat ional Press Club is William II .Law¬ 
rence, a noted American journalist. He is reputed to be a 
well-informed person who more often prefers facts to the 
pursuit of sensat ions. It is said that he is closely connected 
with James llagerty, Press Secretary to the President, and 
for that reason his reports partly mirror the viewpoint of 
the White House. 

One of the deplorable and ludicrous consequences of the 
political discrimination against women in the U.S.A. is 
that women journalists cannot be members of the National 
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Press Club. They cannot enter it without a special invita¬ 
tion. 

Quite naturally, women journalists have, thereloro, been 
compelled to organize their own Women's National Press 
Club. In revenge no man is allowed to enter it without, a 
special invitation. It is the leading American organization of 
women journalists working in the press, radio and TV", and in 
the press departments of government agencies. 

Founded in MM!) the (huh has something like -iOO mem¬ 
bers. Eleanor Roosevelt, widow of the late President Fran¬ 
klin 1). Jloosevell. is one of its honorary members. 

Its President is Helen Thomas, a Foiled Press correspond¬ 
ent. in between undertakings of a social character such as 
parties, receptions, dinners, and so forth, the (dub arranges 
meetings with statesmen and politicians and especially with 
their wives. 

The Overseas Club is a professional and rat her exclusive 
associat ion of American journalists-—experts on foreign 
policy and international relations. Milder the rules only 
journalists who have worked overseas for at least four years 
may be members. The membership is limited and does not 
exceed oO-tiO persons. Those include noted American jour¬ 
nalist s and foreign policy observers like Rescue Drummond, 
Joseph Ulsop, and James I lesion. The Club does not have pre¬ 
mises of its own and most frequently meets in I he Slat ler 
Hotel, where the Soviet journalists, who came to Washington, 
stopped. 

The Club's exclusiveness, as I he members themselves ex¬ 
plain, makes it easier to obtain information from leading 
foreign statesmen unofficially, so to speak. It is a tradition 
that their speeches at the Club are not quoted in the press. 
Excerpts sometimes appear only in very special cases. 

The President of the Club is Charles Foltz, journalist 
and editor, and assistant director of the Foreign Depart¬ 
ment of the fairly biased and, as the Americans themselves 
admit, excessively reactionary United States News and 
World Report, whose editor-in-chief is the “Rightist of the 
Rightist bourgeois" David Lawrence. Even in private con¬ 
versations with Soviet journalists, Foltz and Lawrence did 
not conceal their hostility to the Soviet Union, to the so¬ 
cialist countries, to everything progressive. 

Khrushchov gave liis consent to speak at a luncheon given 
jointly by these clubs. 
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We Soviet journalists arrive*! a! (lie Club half an hour 
before the beginning ami it was only J>y a miracle that we 
managed lo squeeze into the door through the huge crowd 
of American and foreign journalists who had no tickets. 

Veterans of the National Press Club said that never in all 
the fifty years of the Club’s existence had any guest of hon¬ 
our been awaited with such interest and eagerness as was 
K hrushchov. 

The hall was packed light. Hut. only a small number of 
the journalists wishing to attend were present — altogether 
4f>() persons representing «if>() American and foreign press or¬ 
gans. (fixing his last instructions, the President of the Club 
complained that while formerly In? had had ten friends for eve¬ 
ry enemy, lie now had, afler (he disl rihut ion of the invitation 
cards to the meet ing wit h Khrushchov, tern enemies for every 
friend. 11alf-jokingly he said that he was even being threat¬ 
ened. Hut the hall was not made of rubber. A big TV screen 
was installed in adjoining premises for those who had not 
been lucky enough to get an invitation. 

At \2.\7) ]>.m. Khrushchov and his party, as well as Lodge, 
Dillon, and ot hers were received at the out ranee by theClub’s 
President W illiam II. Lawrence. After a tradition the Club’s 
President showed the guests in to the reception-room where 
a group of I he most distinguished members and the Club lead¬ 
ership w en' gal liered. 

Khrushchov was in a good mood. He affably greeted the 
people introduced to him, smiling as lie shook hands with 
them. 

“Ah, a capitalist!” he exclaimed when William Randolph 
Ilearst, the newspaper magnate, came up to him. “I’d say you 
haven’t changed since we last saw each other in the Krem¬ 
lin.” 

“I never expected to get inside the Kremlin,” Ilearst 
replied, “nor 1 ever expected to see you in the National 
Pre^s Club in Washington.” 

“Mountains don't- meet, but people do,” Khrushchov joked. 

Under-Secretary of State Douglas G. Dillon came up. 

“You are very bellicose with regard to our country, Mr. 
Dillon,” Khrushchov said to him. 

The journalists crowded round Khrushchov. An uncon¬ 
strained conversation began. One of t he journalists recalled 
that Vice-President Nixon said Khrushchov would change 
his opinion about the U. S. A. as a result of his visit. 



prosaian. 

“ff c is displaying constancy in tliaf respect,” Khrushchov 
saiil, smiling. 

“People who como to the Soviet Union with a correct no¬ 
tion about it get t heir not ions confirmed,” he went on, “but 
those who come with wrong impressions and persist in re¬ 
fusing to give up their wrong ideas only hit their heads 
against a wall and it is their heads and not the wall that 
will suffer.” 

“What impressed you most in America?” Khrushchov was 
asked. 

“In spite of the vehement propaganda against the Soviet 
Union, the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, and me as 
the leader of the Communist Party, the American people are 
receiving me warmly. This shows that the people realize the 
need for friendship with the Soviet Union. That was what 
impressed me most,” he replied. “You may not respect our 
political views, you may not agree with them, hut since we 
live on one and the same planet we must learn to live in 
peace.” 

13y way of concluding the conversation, Khrushchov said: 

“After all we are not as black as we are painted. We do not 
eat children. We eat the same things as you do—beef, 
potatoes....” 

The hosts ushered the guests into the hall and invited them 
to take their seals at the long table on the platform. Khru¬ 
shchov was greeted with loud applause. 

On a platform at the far wall there was a small army of 
press photographers, newsreel cameramen, TV operators, and 
radio reporters. 

Jostling each other at the tables the journalists held their 
fountain-pens in readiness, ft would be wrong to say that 
everybody’s attitude was the same. Alongside unbiased, 
serious, and thoughtful representatives of the press there 




worn many journalists who were specialists in anti-Soviet 
lies, who were wearing out pens to light communism and 
were champions of newspaper "ju-jutsu,*’ masters of foul 
blows wait ing for an opportunity t o drive, so to say, a needle 
under the finger-nail of the working class. With people like 
that you had always to he on the alert. 

The President of the National Press Club introduced 
Khrushchov and his party and made a short speech of wel¬ 
come. 

Applause rang out and everybody stood up when Khru¬ 
shchov went up to the small rostrum and in his usual simple 
and friendly tone began his speech. 

“In one of my talks with journalists in Moscow," he said, 
“1 called them my sputniks. Indeed, many of you will be 
my sputniks on this tour of the United States. I should like 
you very much to be good, active, and objective sputniks. 
For it will be largely up to you journalists to supply people 
with truthful information about our stay in the United Stales. 
You will hear my interviews and speeches and report what 
1 say. 1 ask you, ladies and gentlemen, to try to understand 
me correctly and to report correctly what J say. If I should 
happen to make a slip, ask me to repeat, what 1 said and I 
will answer you gladly, because I don’t want a misconstrued 
word to clash with what 1 meant to say and what 1 strive 
for." 

These plain, heartfelt words impressed the journal¬ 
ists very much. The atmosphere in the hall grew warmer. 
Now it could be felt that the contact with the audience had 
increased and was growing stronger. 

Khrushchov coni inued: 

“First of all, 1 wisli to stress that we have come to you 
with the best of intentions and with an open heart. We have 
come with sentiments of friendship for the American people 
and a sincere desire to achieve better relations bet ween our 
two countries and promote peace all over the world. That 
is the main object of our visit.... 

“I have been asked what results our visit may be expected 
to produce. We arrived in the U. S. capital only yesterday. 
It would be premature to try to anticipate the results of 
our trip. After all, even in forecasting the next day’s weather, 
the meteorological service comes up against considerable 
difficulties, and political forecasts are no less difficult. 
Hut to judge by the first day of our meetings and interviews 



in Washington, I would say that the barometer points lo 
‘fair’,” Khrushchov said, looking attentively at the laces of 
his audience. 

The pens of journalists raced across the pages of Ilnur 
notebooks. What a splendid beading for reviews and editori¬ 
als: “Barometer Points to ‘Fair*." 

’Khrushchov's statement, was heard out with tin* closest 
of attention and bis concluding words were received with 
onlhusiasl ic applause 1 . 


Fit \ X k DISCI ssm\ 

The President then proposed going on to questions and 
answers. 

The trad it ional way of conduct ing (his part of the proceed¬ 
ings is considered rather complicated. The [mint is that 
meetings of this kind are not ordinary press conferences. 
Written questions are therefore passed to I lie President of 
tfie Club, and it is lie, not the speaker, who selects those 
that are to lie answered. As he goes through tin* question 
cards the President is like an organ-player pulling out fresh 
stops and selling the tone of the conference. 

The speaker thus has inevil ably to face a situation in 
which sensat ion-loving bourgeois journalists often try to ask 
him quest Jons designed not to elicit the truth but to place 
him in an awkward position. 

On this occasion, the talk at the National Press Club in 
Washington was something quite out of the ordinary. Amer¬ 
ican newsmen, many of whom did not hide their hostility 
to new, progressive ideas, to a new way of life, were being 
addressed hy a representative of the great country of social¬ 
ism, and some of the questions they put to him were loaded 
and tendentious in character. 

There is plenty of evidence to suggest that special prep¬ 
arations were made for the meeting with Khrushchov in 
the hope of organizing something in the nature of a “psy¬ 
chological attack” on the head of the Soviet Government. 
Lists of awkward questions compiled by various reactionary 
organizations were published in American papers and recom¬ 
mended for the purpose of “needling” the Soviet visitor. 
Journalists were briefed in advance to hot up the “cold war.” 

In private conversation with Soviet journalists William 
II. LawTence had hinted casually that he would exercise 



bis right as President of I bo Club t o wood out any very 
unsuitable (|uoslions containing attacks on (Jio Soviet Union 
and its policy, in ol lior words, keep tin 1 conference in a major 
rather than a minor key. In practice, however, the opposite 
thing happened. The very first <j nest ion, touching on tlie cult 
of Stalin’s personality, was clearly of a provocative 
nat urc*. 

Hut t his M upid host ile sally was a failure and t he would-be 
obstructionists received the rebuff they deserved. 

'‘I should like to ask those who ha ve I bought up I his ques¬ 
tion: What was their aim, what were they after, what did 
they want when they were inventing it, when thinking it 
up?” Khrushchov said. 

There was a si ir in the hull. Many faces expressed the ques¬ 
tion: “What’s ho going to say next?” 

“You apparently want to place me in an embarrassing 
position, and are laughing beforehand,” Khrushchov con¬ 
tinued after a brief pause. “The Hessians say, he laughs best 
who laughs last. (Jent leinen inventing all sorts of absurd 
figments, though you may now' be laughing, I hinking how 
clever you are at inventing, see that you don't repent your 
own intentions afterwards. 

“I will not be provoked and w ill not reply w ith unfriendly 
sallies against the many worthy representatives of the U.S. 
press gatliered here. I will only add that a lie, however long 
its logs, can never keep pace with the 1 truth.” 

Khrushchov’s sabre-sharp retort, which laid hare the 
t rue intent ions of t host 1 t rouble- makers, sot the hall buzzing. 
There was united applause. The faces of many journalists 
brightened. Evidently they had taken a liking to this frank 
and outspoken man. 

The next question was of a fantastic nature and sounded 
like an ironic quol at ion from a novel by Jules Verne. Nev¬ 
ertheless it had a foothold in reality. The point is that when 
the Soviet space rocket reached the moon, the American 
experts on international law were thrown into a panic. A 
“legal” controversy sprang up and gained speed even fast¬ 
er than the moon rocket. The big question was, would the 
Soviet Union make territorial claims to the moon? Even 
before any “offence” had been committed, the “law yers” were 
preparing to sue. 

Thus, a not unknown expert on international law Wil¬ 
liam Bishop, announced in advance that when the Russians 
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staled their “claims” to the moon, their claims mlist not he 
recognized. 

A few days later, while walking down Broadway, one of 
us Soviet journalists noticed amid the array of advertise¬ 
ments that seem so exotic to the eyes of the Soviet person, 
the signboard of a certain Rozcnhlat and Hozenblat, a com¬ 
pany, so it transpired, dealing, among other things, in the 
sale of. I and on the moon. Apparent ly the company promoters 
were trying to make up for America’s loss of the lead in cos¬ 
mic science and technology by forging ahead in cosmic com¬ 
merce. 

The Soviet journalist in question was given a warm, even 
joyful welcome, though, it is true, the cordial businessmen 
were somewhat taken aback when he informed them he was 
a representative of a country that even the most enterprising 
salesman would not in that particular situation choose as 
a customer. With monster headlines announcing that “the 
Bed Rocket” had landed almost dead-centre on the moon, 
the businessmen could not help having a slightly embar¬ 
rassed air of people caught in the act of selling someone 
else’s property. 

We remember another incident. On a narrow strip of pave¬ 
ment near the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York we saw 
a litt le bunch of toughs under police protect ion, carrying plac¬ 
ards with provocative slogans about “freedom.” One of the 
placards read, “Freedom for the Moon.” The feeble, hate- 
exhausted imagination of this political riff-raff had set up 
a new record in baseness. Reactionaries were trying to pre¬ 
sent a tremendous victory of liberated genius as a loss of 
freedom, to turn one of the noblest fields of international co¬ 
operation into a “cold war" launching platform! 

In his speech at Andrews Air Force Base on his arrival in 
Washington, Khrushchov had said: “We do not doubt that 
the splendid scientists, engineers, and workers of the United 
St ates, who are working to conquer out er space, will likewise 
send their pennant to the moon. The Soviet pennant, as an 
old resident of the moon, will welcome your pennant, and 
they will live in peace and friendship, just as you and we must 
live in peace and friendship, and just as all the nations of 
our common mother-earth, which rewards us so generously 
with her bounties, must live in peace and friendship.” 

But anxiety over the fate of the moon whipped up by the 
“cohl warriors” turned out t o be so great that the Ameri- 





can journalists decided to make one more test of the inno¬ 
cence of Soviet intentions regarding our celestial com¬ 
panion. 

“Does the sending of the emblem indicate any desire to 
claim possessions of the moon?” was the question. 

There was general applause when Khrushchov politely 
replied: “Those who put the question in that way think in 
terms of private capitalist- psychology, while i belong to 
the socialist system and am a man of a new world outlook 
and new concepts. In our country, the concept ‘mine’ is 
withering away, while a new concept ‘ours’ is gaining 
ground. That is why we regard the launching of a space rocket 
and the delivery of our pennant to the moon as our achieve¬ 
ment. And when we say ‘our,’ wo imply that it is also your 
achievement and the achievement of all people living on 
earth.” 

The next question referred to tin* prospects of trade with 
the United States. Often put to representatives of various 
countries invited to lunch at this Club, it has served as a 
kind of touchstone for testing the spirit of foreign statesmen. 
More than once in these walls the leaders of even highly 
influential bourgeois countries have fell obliged humbly to 
pull their hats off in front of Uncle Sam’s money-bag. 

Khrushchov answered the question with great dignity, and 
at that moment our great Soviet land seemed to rise up be¬ 
hind him to its full colossal height. 

“What we want most particularly is an end to trade dis¬ 
crimination. That is the most important thing. All that you 
can make we can make loo, and we have made some things 
before you. ( Laughter .) We do not ask you for anything. You 
are today turning out some goods in greater quantity than 
we, but that is due to historical circumstances. Your country 
look the path of capitalist development much earlier than 
ours, and you were consequent ly able to develop your econ¬ 
omy more than pre-revolutionary Hussia. But you know 
that great changes have now occurred in the development of 
our economy. We are st ill some way off. some distance away 
from you. But we are now closing in like this (th*re was 
animation in the audience as Khrushchov demonstrated with 
his hands how the distance between the U.S. economy and 
that of the Soviet Union was shrinking), and I think the day 
is not far distant when we will change places like this in that 
movement. We are catching up with you in economic prog- 
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ress, and the time is not far distant when we will move into 
the lead. 

“1 want to tell you that I did not mine In the l T nit ed Slates 
with a long arm to dig my hand into your hanks. I hat is 
yours. We have enough of our own. (Laughter.) J am not 
going to hold out my hat so that everyone may throw into 
it what he thinks he can. (Animation.) We art 4 proud o| our 
system, our people, our slate, and our achievements. We 
want to he good trading partners with you, and with all 
other countries. As for expanding trade he! ween our countries, 
the way we see it, we should buy what we need and you should 
sell what you think you can. 

"I do not now propose to hold specific truth 1 negotiations. 

I did not bring along anyone from the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade quite deliherntely so I hat none would think J had come 
with outstretched hand to rich l licit 1 Sam.” 

Again the hall rang with admiring laughter and talk. It 
would he naive to suppose that everyone present, was prepared 
to part with their convictions under I lit 1 influence of Khru¬ 
shchov's arguments, hut such was tilt 1 (harm of his personality 
that even some of our ideological opponents began involun¬ 
tarily to clap, and one could set 1 people literally trying It) 
stop themselves from taking part in I lit' mounting ap¬ 
plause. 

Kvidenlly embarrassed by Khrushchov's growing popu¬ 
larity, President Lawrence derided to cool I lit 1 overwarm 
atmosphere of the hull w ith a chilly draught. From his pack 
of cards lit' pulled out a marked trump. 

The next question read: “In your opening remarks, Mr. 
Khrushchov, you spoke about avoiding outside interference 
in the affairs of other nations, iltnv, then, tit) you justify 
Russian armed interference in Hungary?” 

Khrushchov answered with withering sarcasm: “The so- 
called Hungarian question, you see, has stuck like a dead 
rat in the teeth of some people—they are disgusted with it 
and yet cannot spit it out.” 

The journalists’ faces wen? worth watching at that moment. 
Many of them won? grimaces of disgust, as if someone really 
had tried to sin IT a dead rat in their mouths. The laughter 
continued for a long time. Meanwhile Khrushchov went on: 
“If you want, to give our talk that particular twist, I can 
produce quite a lew r dead cats. They will he fresher than the 
question of the Hungarian events.” 



Khrushchov wont on lo relate the truth about, socialist 
Hungary ami its industrious people, about the ties of broth¬ 
erly friendship which link the peoples of the Soviet Union 
and Hungary. 

“I can add th it i will not ask you any counter-quest ions 
of this kind, because I have conn 1 lo the United Stall's with 
other aims, bemuse Uve come with good intentions and an 
open heart. I have come hen 1 not lo dig up various quest ions 
so as to aggravate relations between our two countries, be¬ 
tween our governments, but to improve existing relations, 
to remove, if I may say so, the roadblocks that hinder a 
rapprochement between our countries. That is why 1 don't 
want t o do any! hing t hat might conflict with that objective— 
improvement of relations between our two countries and ces¬ 
sation of tin* stall* of ‘cold war’- * anything that might ob¬ 
struct the establishment of friendship and the promotion of 
w or Id peace.” 

riu 1 loud murmur of approval that passed through the 
hall indicated that I lie journalists were satisfied with Khru¬ 
shchov's reply. 

One ijueslion followed another and Khrushchov answered 
them in detail, skilfully sweeping aside trivialities and 
concentrating on the heart of the matter. His speaking won 
over the audience with that natural combination of theoret¬ 
ical depth and down-to-earth simplicity which is known in 
the West as t he “Khrushchov st v le.” 11 is frequent use of pop¬ 
ular sayings and proverbs created certain difficulties for 
the interpreters, hut from the faces of tin* audience it was ob¬ 
vious that both Khrushchov’s subtle humour and the pene¬ 
trative power of his answers were well understood. 

Khrushchov was relaxed and paid no attention to the 
dozens of television, cinema and press cameras trained on 
him or to the clicking of their shutters. He seemed not. even 
to he aware that the whole of America was watching and lis¬ 
tening to him. 

President Lawrence had saved the master quest ion in the 
armoury of the “cold war” for the end of the luncheon. 

If was the same quest ion, inspired by haired of socialism, 
which was to he forced upon Khrushchov with equal per¬ 
sistence at other places he visited. When, a week later, it 
was again asked by the notorious Mr. Norris Poulson, Mayor 
of Los Angeles, it seemed rather like a piece of food that has 
been chewed many times before. This reflected one of tile 
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features of bourgeois propaganda (hat we encountered more 
than once during our slay on American soil. No mailer how 
plain the answer, no mailer how exhaust ive I ln» explanation, 
if the question was part of tin* armoury of lhe “cold war,” 
it was repealed endlessly. 

Hut- lei us start from the beginning.This was the quest ion: 

“It is frequently attributed to you, Mr. Khrushchov, 
that you told a diplomat at a reception that you would bury 
us. If you didn’t say it, you could deny it, and if you did say 
it, could you, please, explain what you meant?” 

Khrushchovs answer to this question is an excellent 
example of how profoundly and vividly he spoke of the great 
theory of Marxism-Leninism, of the victory of communism, 
and of how in the I nited States he won the hearts and minds 
of ordinary Americans. 

“There is only a small section of the American people in 
this hall. My life would he too short to bury everyone of you, 
if this were to occur to me," Khrushchov said amid general 
laughter from the newspapermen. “I did speak about it, but 
my statement has been deliberately misconstrued. It was 
not a question of any physical burial of anyone at any time 
but of how the social system changes in the course* of the his¬ 
torical progress of society. Kvery educated person knows 
that there is now more than one social system in the world. 
The various stales, the various peoples have different sys¬ 
tems. The social system change's as society develops. There 
was the feudal system. It was superseded by capitalism. Cap¬ 
italism was more progressive? than feudalism. Capitalism 
created better condit ions than feudalism for the development 
of the productive forces. Hut capitalism engendered irre¬ 
concilable* contradictions. As it outlives itself, every system 
gives birth to its successors. Capitalism, as Marx, Engels, 
and Lenin have proved, will he succeeded by communism. 
We believe in that. Many of you do not. Hut among you, 
too, there are people who believe in that. 

“At the reception concerned, I said that in (lie course of 
historical progress and in tin* historical sense, capitalism 
would ho buried and communism would come to replace 
capit alism. You will say that this is out of the question. Hut 
then tin* feudal lords burned at the stake those who fought 
against feudalism and yet capitalism won out. Capitalism 
lights against communism. I am convinced that the winner 
will be communism, a social system which creates better 



condil ions for l lie* development of a country's productive 
forces, enables every individual to prove liis worth and 
guarantees complete freedom for society, for every member 
of society. You may disagree with me. J disagree with you. 
What are we to do, then? We must coexist. Live on under 
capitalism, and we will build communism. The new and 
progressive will win; and the old and moribund will die. 
You believe that the capitalist system is more productive, 
that it creates better conditions for social progress, that it 
will win. Hut the brief history of our Soviet state does not 
speak in favour of capitalism. What place did Russia hold 
for economic, development before the Revolution? She was 
backward and illiterate. And now we have a power¬ 
ful economy, our science 1 and culture are highly devel¬ 
oped. 

“i don’t recall just how many engineers we graduate an¬ 
nually,” Khrushchov continued, looking round for V. P. 
Yelyutin, Minister of Higher and Secondary Education in the 
ILS.S.R. 

“Last year we graduated 514,000 engineers and 1015,000 
this year, or three times as many as the United States,” 
Yelyutin said. 

“Some say in your country," Khrushchov went on calmly, 
“that if the ILS.S.R. goes on increasing its scientists, wo 
will perish. Wo are willing to ‘perish’ in that sense, we are 
seeing to it. that there are more scientists in our country, 
that all our people arc 1 educated, because communism cannot 
be built unt il we do so. Communism is a science*.” 

Time was nearly up. The* cards which the timekeeper held 
up to show how many mined os were left were changing fast — 
r>, 4, 3, 2. 1.... High above* his head went a card with the 
ligure “30” on it. and li is whole appearance.* soemeel t o be 
crying out desperately: “You’ve only gut these few seconds 
loft, then all the television stations except, one will he 
swil.cheel off anel America wem’l hear you any more.” 

Hut Khrushchov also had his eye e>n the clock and he had 
noticed the timekeeper's anxiety. 

“Thank yem!” he said smilingly to show that his speech 
was over. 

The faces e»f both our friends and our opponents indicated 
quite clearly that it was a big victory. 

The President, of the National Press Club William H. Law¬ 
rence thanked Khrushchov on behalf of members of the Club, 
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and everyone prosrnf stood up to give long **^d \\«ivvn ap¬ 
plause lo this man who had succeeded in bringing home 
his views lo his audience wilh such skill. 

“This is fantastic! lie could make anyone into a Com¬ 
munist!" exclaimed an American journalist sitting at our 
table. 

The effect of Khrushchov s speech throughout the country 
was something quite extraordinary. Within a few hours of 
the broadcast, the Soviet Embassy and Hlair House received 
dozens of telegrams, among them a moving message from the 
prominent American indust rialist and public man Cyrus 
Eaton; 

•‘Together with many millions of Americans 1 was deeply 
moved when 1 saw and heard over television your hrilliant 
address at the Press Club. My most hearty congratulations." 

Khrushchov thanked Mr. Eaton immediately for his tide- 
gram. 

News of Khrushchov s visit and particularly his speech at 
the National Press Club had the lion's share of all newspa¬ 
pers, completely dwarfing other items. Many articles ex¬ 
pressed admiration for the skill and energy Khrushchov had 
shown in expounding and defending the position of the 
Soviet Cnion, and his own views and convictions. 

Few historical events have 1 been so fully reported in 
the press as the visit of the head of the Soviet- Government. 
The New York Times devoted nearly five of its page's to news, 
commentary, and photographs connected with the visit; 
the New York Herald Tribune over four; the Daily News near¬ 
ly four pages of news items and four pages of photographs; 
the Daily Mirror three pages of news and two pages of pho¬ 
tographs. 

All newspapers carried enormous front page headlines 
about Khrushchov’s Press Club speech. 11 is statement that 
in his address to he given at tlie? l : . N. General Assembly 
on September 18 he intended making a proposal on disar¬ 
mament received special prominence. The New York Times 
headline announced: “Khrushchov Has an Arms Plan; Asks 
Peace Effort Lest Earth Turn into ‘Ashes and Graves’”; 
The New York Herald Tribune's was: “Khrushchov to Offer 
New Arms Plan to U.N., Calls War ‘Sheer Madness’." 

llol.h the New York Times and the New York Herald Tri¬ 
bune published the full text of the Soviet leader’s speech, 
and also a report of the questions and answers. 
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Even correspondents who usually indulge in anti-Soviet 
at larks responded favourably to Khrushchov's speech alike 
| Voss Club. The A 'eir York Herald Tribune s Itohert J. Dono¬ 
van wrote: 

“From start to finish ho was the living image of con¬ 
fidence in the ultimate triumph of communism. He was by 
stages blunt, defiant, conciliatory, warm, picturesque, witty, 
gentle, and tough tough yet not belligerent in the sense of 
threatening the United States.... 

“Mr. Khrushchov spoke* as an unmistakably proud man.” 

Marguerite Higgins of the Mew York Herald Tribune , 
by no means a sympathizer of the Soviet Union, admitted 
that tin* whole speech was “masterly.’' But, she claimed, the 
very skill of Khrushchov’s speech displayed some anxiety 
among American “policy-makers" because it showed “his 
pot enl ial capacil y I o appeal t o t lie American people over I he 
head of the American (iovernment and to get tin* people in 
turn to bring pressure to bear for the United Slates to ‘be 
reasonable' a la Uusse." 

in its editorial tin* New York World Telegram and Sun 
summed up, a* it were, the general impression of Khru¬ 
shchov's Press Club speech: 

“Many able public men have stood on the Press Club plat¬ 
form. Few have matched Khrushchov's performances then; 
for cleverness for showing what an extremely able 1 , self- 
confident. determined man he is. 

“He had been in this country barely twenty-four hours— 
with no knowledge of our language - was getting his first 
taste; of our mannerisms and culture — was facing one of 
the largest and best informed press corps in the world. And 
yet he acted as though In* had been doing this kind of rou¬ 
tine all his life. He seemed more at home—and more confi¬ 
dent-—than many American officials have in the same 1 spot. 
If nothing else results, the chance of the American people to 
see this man in action may be a great dividend of this visit. 

“it is a chance to see tin* kind of challenge we face. It 
is not just sputniks and moon rockets and great military 
power that challenge us but an international diplomatic 
and propaganda agility exercised by a master of these arts. 

“To a capital such as Washington, accustomed to foreign 
visitors holding out their hands for help and favours, it is 
a bit of a shock to have Khrushchov say bluntly that he is 
not here to beg—that he wants nothing of Unde Sam— 
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that ho seeks merely to be accepted as an equal and, in some 
things, as a superior/’ 

Such was the judgement of an American newspaper that 
is rightly considered one of the hatehoiios ol the “cold war/’ 
What then must have been the impression of the American 
man in the street! The American people's liking for Khru¬ 
shchov was growing at chain-reaction speed. 

LIGHT OF A MW WORLD 

Only 4f)0 correspondents were present at the Press Club 
luncheon. But nearly the whole American people saw and 
heard Khrushchov speaking. That miracle was performed 
by television. 

They say an American home is more likely to have no win¬ 
dows than no television set. It is not too great an exaggera¬ 
tion. There are over fifty million television sets in the Onit- 
ed States. Radio and cable link-ups enable cities to exchange 
TV programmes on a broad scale. In its power to influence 
public opinion American television has long since outdis¬ 
tanced press, radio, and cinema. 

In New York, for example, telecasts go on from morning 
till late at night simultaneously on seven channels. It would 
be hard enough to provide worth-while programmes for seven 
channels operating simultaneously all day and every day 
even if all the resources of world culture could be drawn upon. 

It is all the more difficult in the U.S.A., which has never 
claimed first place in the production of spiritual values. 

Not counting certain educational programmes, it must 
be admitted that American television companies do not set 
themselves any very complex tasks. Television programmes 
are often full of rubbish, sometimes so trivial that it gives 
you the impression that the TV companies simply don’t 
care what they show as long as there is something on the 
screen. The languid eye of the felecamera may sometimes 
spend a whole hour, roving aimlessly over a dance floor oc¬ 
cupied by monotonously circling couples. 

One programme keeps up a steady stream of TV competi¬ 
tions. A hunch of embarrassed-looking people, who seem to 
have been invited into the studio straight from the street, 
have to take part in a complicated quiz. Viewers even see the 
winners awarded prizes of large sums of money. This has 
given rise to champions of general knowledge like the young 
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Television programmes are financed by advertising. To 
put an adverfiseiuent on television means giving it maxi¬ 
mum circulation under American conditions. The result is 
that advertisements have become 4 the bane of American tele¬ 
vision. Every five or ten minutes, film showings are interrupt¬ 
ed and a salesman creeps towards you from the depths of 
the screen with the stealthy tread of a beast of prey. What’s 
that bottle in his hand? Hut, of course, it s ! he famous lot ion 
for destroying body odour, or trusty pills for patching up 
nervous systems that have been torn to shreds in the fever of 
capitalist chaos, or else a new super-powerful insect-killer. 
After all, what does it matter to this missionary of commerce 
if his intimately necessary little bottle interrupts the lyrical 
outpourings of screen lovers, if his sleeping (ablets wreck the 
rhythm of gay comedy, if his superdestructive insecticide 
chops a film producer's idea to pieces? 

Oik* cannot help feeling that the TV screen that is reputed¬ 
ly more essential than a window to the American home is 
hung with curtains of an ext icmely vulgar pattern. And when 
that curtain is drawn, a deft hand selects and adjusts the 
pictures to make the outside world look lop-sided. 

In souk 4 respects a world wide television window lets 
in less light than an ordinary window looking out on an or¬ 
dinary American si reel ! American television broadcasts news 
reels many times a day. Hut what distorted “news" it 
is. The ordinary American street, has heard that millions of 
people all over the 4 world are lighting for peace. Hut not a 
single channel on American tele\ision will show you that. 
The great achievements of the socialist countries are report¬ 
er! on television with great reluctance and only when they 
can no longer he ignored. 

Aircraft-carriers, submarines, tanks, missiles, all the weap¬ 
ons of war on sea. land, and in the air, make a ghastly 
salad for the television screen, seasoned with the deadly 
mushrooms of atomic tests. Scaled Americans have the idea 
hammered into their heads that tin 4 chief aim of contempo¬ 
rary human existence lies in a desperate arms race. 

American television did popularize the concert lours of 
Soviet artists in the tdnited States, hut it gets a special 
kick out of showing Soviet life in a dingy light, out of photo¬ 
graphing Soviet cities from the hackway. “Cold war’bubbles 
constantly blurr American television screens. 

American television provides a particularly vivid example 
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The first moments on American soil. President Eisenhower 
delivers his speech of welcome to Premier Khrushchov 






The ?tarit T1 -d11 airliner has jns|. touched down on the concrete 
runway atAndrews Air Porce Ease near Washing!on. President 
Eisenhower and top-ranking American ofiicials welcome Pre¬ 
mier Khrushchov and liis parly 
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Khrushchov's first call in Washington was on President Eisen¬ 
hower. Here wo sec him looking on as the President examines 
a souvenir ho presented to him, a replica of the pennant placed 
on the moon by a Soviet rocket. Khrushchov smiles: it is grati¬ 
fying to know that we were lhe first to send a specimen of man’s 
handiwork to the moon 







Above: Khrushchov gives a brief 
news conference after his talk with 
Senator* al the Senate Foreign 
Helal ions Committee 


Right: The Capitol in scaffolding 
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A sl.il! larger crowd came out to welcome the head of the Soviet 
Government in New York. As wo can see, Micro were many more 
police m New \urfc than in Washington. So many, in fact, that 





Now Yorkers were liartlly able to catch a glimpse of the cars in 
which tho Soviet guests drove to the Waldorf-Astoria 





















Above: Khrushchov n<lHrc>5os the* guests at the luncheon given 
for him by Mayor Wagner of New York 


below: Khru hchov d als wilh Nelson Rockefeller, Governor of 
the Male of New York 





raying Irilmlc to the memory of President Franklin D. Rooso- 
veft, Khrushchov and his party visited tho President’s homo 
and "rave at Iiyde Park. They were received there by Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt 


of I In' abuse of ((‘clinical inventinns under capil alism. In 
a world w here 1 I In* energy of (he alom is primarily of interest 
as a means of massdesl ruct ion, and where rockets art* treated 
merely as a weapon of arlillery some people an* trying lo 
(it i'll (In* fiii( l s( achievement of elecl ionics lelevision 
from a spreader of enlightenment iulo an insl.rnmenf for be¬ 
fogging men's minds. 

And yet in (lit* history of American lt‘l(*vision there 
will a I ways remain I hirleen bright days w hen I lie intent him* 
eye i s of television cameras with their electronic powe*r of 
\ision tirelessly followeel Khrushchov's tour of the Lulled 
Stall's. Americans have lo (hank lelevision for Ihe fad that, 
not jusl a few dozen fort unate journalists out of I In* hundreds 
who accompanied Khrushchov on his lour were aide* lo keep 
in close* touch wit h him. hut also lens of millions of Americans 
sit I i11 l»‘ in front of I heir television sets. To I he speci fir nut lire 
of television Americans owe tin* fad that tin* ureal ideas of 
l\hrushchov s four reached lhe*m in their Inn* shape* and not. 
distorted in tin* crooked mirror of the Iendent ions prt*ss. 

A magnificent arsenal of modern le levision equipment 
lined the* route* of I In* d is! i ngn islmd \ is i I or. The t hre*e* chief 
li'h'vision companies the* .National I broadcast ing Company, 
tin* Columbia Broadcast ing System, and the* American 
Broadcast ing Company covered every slam* of the* trip. 

Andn*w II. Herding, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs, repealed that, among I he* se\e*ral thousand 
corr(*s pond cuts who co veuve I K hrushchov's visit and w ho w ere* 
given the organized assist ance* of Ihe* State* I )e*parl ment, there 
were 1 Tot) re*pre*se*ntativ(*s of radio and television networks. 

IVrdu'd on roofs of skyscrapers, raelio masts, and silos, 

Ie‘le*came*rame‘n used gigantic lenses like* as! rononiers’ tele- 
scopes t o pin point t In* essenl iaI in a mass of incident; opera¬ 
ted with every possible kind of portable* camera took 
enormous risks; a special van went about record mg images 
and sound on magnetic tape* and transmitting tln*m at every 
available* opporl unit y. 

It wemhl lie naive* t«> suspect America's teh'vision bosse*s 
of being exceptionally objective. They simply could not 
ignore* tin* demands of millions e»f American viewers. Tlii'ir 
desire to outrun and out-shoot (heir compel it ors, and lo make 
money, often forced other consideral ions into tin* hackground. 
But, of course, they did not fully foresee what they had com¬ 
mitted themselves to. 
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Khrushchov himself related at a public mooting in Vladi¬ 
vostok on October (i: 

“When I was preparing for the trip to the United Slates at 
the invitat ion of President Eisenhower,some people in Ameri¬ 
ca said: Khrushchov will come to our country, he will see 
our wealth, our strength, and he will change his views. Per¬ 
haps they hoped that 1 would change my views and abandon 
communist ideas? Hut, of course, only foolish people could 
think that." 

Evidently some were counting on that. Some were flat¬ 
tering themselves with the hope that American televiewers 
would see Khrushchov begin to retreat and abandon his com ¬ 
munist ideas. Hut they were deceiving themselves. America’s 
televiewing millions became involved in a completely differ¬ 
ent kind of spectacle. They saw the historic meeting with 
the journalists at the National Press Club in Washington, 
which was not simply a series of answers to questions, but 
a political debate, because many questions contained elabo¬ 
rate assertions and each answer left those assertions in ruins. 

It is a splendid thing that not only the American but 
the Canadian people, too, followed the Khrushchov visit to 
the United Slates on television with enormous interest. 
Millions of Canadians listened to the head of the Soviet 
Government’s address at the National Press Club, which was 
broadcast throughout Canada’s radio and television network 
and had a great impact on Canadian public opinion. 

The Americans thought they were watching Khrushchov 
getting to know America, but not all of them were aware 
that at the same time a far more important and historically 
significant process was taking place. During Khrushchov’s 
speeches and vigorous debates with the representatives of 
the capitalist world, Americans were broadening their ac¬ 
quaintance with the peaceful policy of the Soviet Union and 
new historical prospects wore being opened up. 

The mighty atomic ice-breaker and the swift moon rocket 
constantly played a part in such debates. Hut on our side 
there was yet another force, more powerful than the energy 
of the atom or the thrust of a space rocket—the insuper¬ 
able strength of the ideas of Marx and Lenin. 

Khrushchov’s speeches in America may be said to have giv¬ 
en birth to an entirely new form of publicistic activity 
based on the techniques of the atomic ago, and as different 
from the traditions of publicistic writing as it is from 
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Ihosv' of political spwclu*s. We have in mind fnn* W'\c,v\- 
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their own specific counter-measures. Auer a showing <n 
one of Khrushchov's speeches, for exampJe, llje next iloin on 
the programme would he a depressing documentary film, wit it 
a script something like this: “Red Square—militiaman on 
dut y - Trot yakov (iallery — militiaman on duty—Univer¬ 
sity — militiaman on dut y —Met ro—mil it iaman on duty— 
Zoo — militiaman on duly,” el. cetera. 

Rut the very iact of two such items being put so close 
together merely emphasized the bias of this anti Soviet prop¬ 
aganda. 

Television has been called with some justification “Iho 
electronic microscope of truth. ' Not even tin* smallest touch 
of insincerity can escape tin* vigilant gaze of millions. Alio- 
get her, American television lenses scanned Khrushchov s 
face for dozens of hours. And the lens of millions of people 
who saw him on television realized that this was straight¬ 
forwardness, sincerity, and tmill. Khrushchov looked 
straight into millions of eyes. On his side lie had historical 
truth and the epoch-making achievements of the whole 
Soviet- people, and he had the ideological conviction that 
enabled him lo state that truth without mincing words. 

At a press conference in Washington, a worried American 
report er asked Eisenhower: 

“With millions of Americans seeing Mr. Khrushchov on 
TV, and noting his apparent conviction and sincerity when 
he speaks, and also at times his friendliness, warmth of per¬ 
sonality, do you think that some Americans might get the 
idea, well, he is a pretty good fellow after all, and perhaps 
insidiously their general feeling of opposition to the whole 
idea of communism might become psychologically disarmed ?” 

The President, of course, did his best to reassure the 
questioner. 

On the last page of Marx and Engels’ Manifesto of the 
Communist Party there is a proud line: “The Communists 
disdain to conceal their views and aims.” 

By the magic of television it came about that for thir¬ 
teen days nearly every American home had a Communist 
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main forces of tlit* ideology of capitalism- 
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guest who did not hide his views and intentions in (lie face 
of all America, and of the whole world. His statements were 
imbued with a convincing certainty of lhe advantages ol (he 
socialist, system over the capitalist system, and of the ulti¬ 
mate victory of the communist system. H is main intention was 
to create com! it ions for the peaceful existence of states adher¬ 
ing to different social systems, and to establish world peace. 

He-was a guest who will not be forgotten. 

There is no doubt, that in tin* history of American tele¬ 
vision the days of the Khrushchov visit will remain as a 
great and memorable event. In that period the American TV 
network was filled with substance really worthy of its tech¬ 
nical ability. Perhaps it was the first time in its history 
that this gigantic television system, which had so often 
served the needs of the “cold war,” was so widely used for 
peaceful purposes. For tens of millions of Americans, televi¬ 
sion became in those days a school of social thought, an un¬ 
forgettable university. 

Through the window of American television shone a bright 
ray—light of a new world. 

VISITING HISTORICAL MONUMENTS 

The hum of excited and admiring voices had not sub¬ 
sided at the National Press Club, and typewriters and 
teletypes were still tapping hard as Khrushchov drove 
along the central avenues of Washington. 

The stream of cars glided smoothly round the obelisk 
erected in memory of George Washington, America’s first 
President. This monument is visible from almost any point 
in the city, and from its highest point the surrounding coun¬ 
try can be seen for miles around. Built of white stone, it 
towers skyward expressing the greatness of the man who 
led the American people’s struggle for independence. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, who accompanied Khrushchov on his 
tour, gave a guide-book description of the monuments of the 
American capita 1. Much of what he related has long been 
known to Soviet people. 

Without trying to puzzle out why the tsarist govern¬ 
ment, which feared the American Bepublic, acted in its 
favour, wo may assume it is an historical fact. There are 
some interesting documents and materials in Soviet archives 
which bear that out. They tell us of the important role 
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01 1 'nHu^auco, long before tho os\;ilili^hinciit nf diplomatic 
rMaUous wW\\ W\o V n\Ved Slides, tbe Russian Government not 
only refused Vo comp\y \vWV\ \W King of England’s request lo 
a Russian expeditionary corps to North America, hut 
oven proclaimed the principle of “armed neutrality,” which 
was in the interests of the United States. 

In 1822 the mediation of the Russian Government helped 
tin* U.S.A. to resolve its conflict with England over the evac¬ 
uation of English troops from United States territory. 

Russia was, in fact, the only one of the Great Powers 
which took a friendly attitude to the young American Re¬ 
public in that period. Russia sold America iron, flax, tow, 
textiles, and other goods. In the early years of the nineteenth 
century the volume of American imports from Russia exceed¬ 
ed *1,500,000, which in those days was a considerable sum. 
Many American ships came to Russian ports. 

In 1800 Thomas Jefferson, President of the United States, 
wrote to his friend A. Dashkov, who had been appoint¬ 
ed Russian Consul-General in Philadelphia and Charge 
d*Affaires in the United States: 


“Russia and the United States being in character and prac¬ 
tice essent ially pacific, a common interest in the rights of pea¬ 
ceable mil ions gives usa common cause in their maintenance.” 

These words have often been recalled in our times. They 
were quoted in lO.Tlhythe late President of the United States 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, when he welcomed the establish¬ 
ment of diplomatic relations between the United Stales and 
the Soviet Union. 

The age of atomic power, of electronics, and rocket veloc¬ 
ities, however, demands from the countries of the world, par¬ 
ticularly from the most powerful of them-—the U.S.A. and 
tlie U.S.S.IF —something more than maintenance of merely 
formal diplomatic relations. 

The time has come to join efforts and achieve a decisive 
change* in the international climate. When he makes a house, 
the thrifty man takes care to fill in all the chinks and cracks 
so that he will have nothing to fear from hail or storm. The 
ediiice of peace must also rest on ail unshakable foundation 
and also have a good, sound roof. 
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There is profound meaning in the words spoken by the 
head of the Soviet Government to representatives of tin- 
world press at the National Press Club in Washington: 

“If, as a result of this exchange of opinions, the U.S.S.IL 
and the U.S.A. come to understand each other better and 
show greater pliancy in settling controversial matters, both 
the big and the sinail countries of Europe, Asia, and the oth¬ 
er continents will benefit by it, and the cause* of peace will 
benefit most of all. 

“We are not pursuing a policy of plotting with the strong 
against the weaker. We want to reach an understanding with 
the strong and thereby to reach an understanding with all 
countries about eliminating the ‘cold war/ That would be an 
equal gain and an equal benefit to all countries.” 

While Khrushchov was seeing the sights of the American 
capital, his speech at the National Press Club was being 
heatedly discussed by the people of tin* city. Papers carrying 
the text of the address went like hot cakes. 

There were many people about in tin* centre of the Poto¬ 
mac River Park, near tin* Lincoln Memorial. Lads in bright 
check shirts, holiday-makers from Texas; young men and 
women with sporting badges on their jackets, local students; 
office workers, and children, they had all gathered here in the 
sure hope that Khrushchov could not fail to visit this spot 
during his tour of Washington. His arrival was greeted with 
welcoming cheers and a clicking of camera shutters. Worried 
polic-cmon wen* hard put to it to check the press of hundreds 
of people who wanted to get a closer look at the distinguished 
Soviet visitor. 

Henry Cabot Lodge related the history of this monumental 
edifice. It had been built 37 years back. Its 31!graceful marble 
columns indicated tin* number of states that made up the 
Union in the time of Lincoln.The marble carving of Lincoln 
portrayed tlie President sitting in a chair. 

“Lincoln is remembered as the man who ended slavery in 
America and saved the country from division,” said Lo< is**. 

“This is why our people respect Lincoln. This is why we 
honour him and how t o him,” Khrushchov commented. 

“it’s good to hear that,” replied Lodge. 

Pronouncements made by the great American are engraved 
on the walls of the memorial. Lodge read out a quotation 
from Lincoln’s Inaugural Address of March 4, 18(i. r >, in 
which he called on Americans to bring the struggle for the 
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abolition of slavery lo a speedy conclusion and to do all 
which might achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace 
Pel ween Americans and ail nations. 

“Thai was very well said, they are splendid words,” re¬ 
marked Khrushchov. 

Some newspapermen managed to squeeze through the po¬ 
lice cordon and surround the Soviet visitor while he was 
inspecting the sculpture of Lincoln. They pelted him with 
quest ions ahoul his impressions. 

“In our countrysaid Khrushchov, “we revere the memory 
of Abraham Lincoln, the most human of humans in the 
United State's of his day, who gave his life for the liber¬ 
ation of people. We bow our heads before him. llis name will 
live through the ages.” 

11 is words were immediately translated into English 
and the American crowd burst into applause. Even American 
newspaper columnists host ile to the Soviet Union commented 
on the “demonstration of friendship” that spontaneously 
occurred during Premier Khrushchov's visit to the Lincoln 
Memorial. 

< >ne may assume that among the Americans who applauded 
Khrushchov when lie paid tribute to Lincoln there were 
people who knew not only what Henry Cabot Lodge was say¬ 
ing about Lincoln's importance for the subsequent develop¬ 
ment of the United States, but also the role of the Russian 
stale in events that occurred during Lincoln’s lifetime. 

One of the decisive, but as yet little studied, chapters 
of the history of the American Civil War in the 18(>0s concerns 
the part played by Russia in bringing about the favourable 
outcome of the war for the abolitionist North. 

It is a significant fact, however, that this page in American 
history and the history of Russian-American relations has 
recently been remembered in the U.S.A. 

In a recent book by two American journalists Drew Pear¬ 
son and Jack Anderson, U.S.A. — Second-Class Power?, 
considerable space is devoted to the story of how Russia’s 
action in response to an appeal by President Lincoln helped 
the Northern States to deal with the threat of foreign interven¬ 
tion that hung over the abolitionists at a critical period in 
their struggle with the South, with the slave-owners of the 
so-called Confederation. 

It was early in the autumn of 18(i3. Six Russian warships 
under the command of Rear-Admiral Popov had dropped 
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anchor off San Francisco, while six other Russian warships 
under Rear-Admiral Lisovsky were lying in New York liar 
hour. 

“(Jcrlrude Ederle when she swain the English Channel, 
Van Cliburn when he returned from his musical triumphs 
in Moscow, Charles Lindbergh when he flew the Atlantic 
got no warmer reception in Manhattan than the crew and 
officers of the Russian fleet,” write Pearson and Anderson. 

The Russian fleet remained in American waters all through 
the winter of ISM (54. Records have been preserved of 
Rear-Admiral Lisovsky’s statement to the effect that- he 
had with him sealed orders, which he was to open only 
“in a contingency that lias not occurred, namely if war broke 
out between the I-nited States and foreign nations.” In San 
Francisco, Rear-Admiral Popov handed the pirates of the 
Confederation a note containing the following statement: 
“The undersigned is instructed to inform whom it may con¬ 
cern that the ships of the ahove-ineiil ioued squadron are 
bound to assist t he aiilhorit ies of every place where friendship 
is offered them in all measure's which may be deemed necessa¬ 
ry by the local authorities to repel any attempt against the 
security of the place.” 

in the words of the authors, “as the people of San Francisco 
were profuse in the friendship offered the Russian fleet, the 
warning to Confederate raiders was not lost. 

“Thus the North weathered the most crucial year of the 
Civil War, thanks to an alliance with Russia. Without that 
alliance, the United States today might be funct ioning under 
two separate governments.” 

Russian-American co-operation was a reality in the past. 

It should be recalled in the name of the present and the fu¬ 
ture. Not only the best minds of America saw in tile Russian 
nation, the Russian people a gigantic though as yet unawak¬ 
ened force. The advanced people of Russia, too, spoke up 
for friendship and co-operation between America and 
Russia. 

As early as 1858, the passionate publicist and revolution¬ 
ary thinker Alexander Herzen wrote that Russia and America 
were divided by “a whole ocean of salt water, but not by a 
whole world of hidebound prejudices, stale concepts, petty 
rivalry, and stagnant civilization.... Both countries are over¬ 
flowing with energy, plasticism, organizing spirit, and a 
persistence that knows no hounds....” 
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Khrushchov’s mootings in tlie United States have taken 
place in conditions and in an atmosphere when a huge reser¬ 
voir of “hidebound prejudices and stale concepts” about 
’hi' Soviet land and its people has been allowed to 
accumulate in America over many years. But since this was 
entirely an imposed, artificial layer of prejudices and false¬ 
hood, life was bound sooner or later to sweep all these depos¬ 
its away. 

As the* visit proceeded, that atmosphere of suspicion 
and dist rust began to give way to a spirit of unit y, sympathy, 
liking, and cordiality. 

For Ibis reason the “demonstration of friendship” at the 
Lincoln Memorial wa: indeed symbolic and significant. It 
had something of the glorious past of Russian-American 
history and it contained sound and promising shoots of the 
future. 

There was nu time to see the National Gallery of Art. The 
final point of I be excursion was I lie Thomas .1 offers on Memori¬ 
al, but here, loo, Khrushchov, much as he might have liked 
to, was unable to stop. 

“I hear Mr. Lodge no grudge on this point. We saw little 
because I ime was short. But we d id see the best sect ion of the 
city. It is a wonderful ci’y.” 

Such was Khrushchov s comment on his tour of Washing¬ 
ton when lie spoke at the dinner held in the Soviet Embassy 
that (‘veiling in honour of the President and Mi’s. Eisen¬ 
hower. 


AT THE CAPITOL 

The dome of the Capitol, home of the American Congress, 
was fenced with scaffolding, its windows and doors battened 
with plywood. Urgent repairs to the building, so rumour 
had it, were required just before Premier Klirushchov’s ar¬ 
rival. Referring to this, the Washington Star humorously 
commented that though so much time bad been spent by 
Congress in waging war on the Communists, real and imag¬ 
ined, when the “Communist No. 1” arrived in the U.S.A., 
Congress fled in panic. 

The joke is quoted not merely to show how familiarly 
the American press t reats its governmental institutions, but 
also as an example of the dissat isfaction caused among Ameri¬ 
can public opinion by tile fact I hatKhrushchov was not afford- 
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ed llie opportunity, as America’s guest, of addressing Con¬ 
gress. The fact is that alter prolonged debate, literally only a 
few hours before the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
the U.S.S.R. landed on American soil, Congress decided 
to adjourn. 

Nevertheless a meeting with American parliamentarians 
did take place. On September It>, at the in vit at ion of Senator 
James W. Fu I bright, the Chairman of the Senate Foreign Me¬ 
la t ions Committee, Khrushchov visited Congress. 

The building of the American parliament is being repaired 
and extended because the modern 'dale apparatus of the 
U.S.A. can no longer be accommodated within the frame¬ 
work provided by t lie nineteen! h century, when thissplemP r- 
ous palace was erected. Americans call the Capitol huildinga 
wedding cake, and then 1 is, indeed, something festive in its 
appearance, though it looks rather florid owing to (he inevi¬ 
table effect of overdecorat ion. 

Hut this is juircly external. As soon as one enters I lie Capi¬ 
tol, the festive impression disappears and one is si ruck by the 
outmoded interior decorations and the general effect of gloom 
in the entrance halls, as though gaslight were still in use 
there. 

According to the Constitution, stale power in the Unit¬ 
ed States is divided into three 1 parts—tin* legislative, (he 
executive, and the judiciary. Kach of these 1 , in accordance 
with a system of “reciprocal checks and balance's” is ini end¬ 
ed to balance the others. In practice this means that e'ach of 
the thre'e elements of stale power serves as a reliable 1 brake on 
the progressive development of societ y. If a President, for 
instance*, we're to try to carry through measure's that we're not 
to the liking of the Unites! State's ruling circles, his actions 
would he 1 limiteel by legislative acts of Congress. At t he same 
time, progressive Congress legislation can he) proclaime'd 
“unconstitutional” by the Supreme Court, whose members are 
appointed by the President. 

Congress—the supreme legislative organ of the United 
States—consists of two bouses, the upper (the Senate) and 
the lower (the House of Representatives). Americans call 
their Senate “the most select club in the world.” The name is 
justified. The qualifications required of a candidate for the 
Senate, which has only a hundred members (two representa¬ 
tives from each state) are very much tin 1 same as those demand¬ 
ed by some select businessmen’s club. Without going into 
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1 1 1 pso qualifical ions in del ail, it is enough tosay Ilia! I hoy do 
not include prohibit ion of close* con I-a els wil.li the financial 
magnates of I he U.S.A. 

The Senate holds a special responsibility for the formation 
of foreign policy, while the task of carrying out this policy 
is placed on the execut ive power, the President and the mem¬ 
bers of the government. 

The meeting of the head of the Soviet Government with a 
group of Senators took place in the conference hall of the 
Senate Foreign Isolations Committee. In the middle of the 
room there was a large oval table laid for tea, with biscuits, 
sweets and sandwiches. 

Khrushchov entered the room accompanied by a group of 
Soviet people. Senator Fulbrighl, Chairman of the Foreign 
llelat ions Commit I ee, welcomed I he Soviet guests, introduced 
them t o I hose present and invil ed t hem to t able. 

Fulbrighl then offered Khrushchov a cup of tea. Khru¬ 
shchov refused. 

“We have met here in order to talk,” he said with a smile. 
“Can a man talk and drink at the same time?That is impos¬ 
sible." 

There were twenty-five Senators at the table, most of them 
m cm h cis of the Foreign isolations Commit tee. Many of these 
influential figures are known to Soviet people from I he news¬ 
papers. If we are to stick to the truth, it must be said that 
in the enormous outpouring of senatorial speeches and state¬ 
ments— and some of the Senators see this as almost their 
main occupat ion in life—very few are to be found cont aining 
any favourable mention of the Soviet Union. On the other 
hand, many of these gentlemen’s perorations abound in at¬ 
tacks on our count ry and its peaceful foreign policy. 

Admittedly, those present did not include the most viru¬ 
lent, the most die-hard, the most hostile Senators, those 
whom the American press itself terms as “cavemen,” “dino¬ 
saurs,” and “troglodytes.” They preferred to absent them¬ 
selves from such a conference. 

Jt is encouraging to know that the ranks of these stone-age 
individuals in the American Senate have become somewhat 
depleted in recent years. Some, like the little lamented Jo¬ 
seph McCarthy, for instance, have departed this life, others, 
like William F. Know land, have gone under at elections, 
while yet others, realizing which way the wind is blowing, 
have decided that the wisest course is to lower the black flag 



of fascisl load ion and change il for the loss obtrusive flag 
of orthodox consorx a( isin. 

The majority of Sonalors present were apparently of 
the kind who proforrod (o be accounted “modoral os/ 1 “men 
of tho centre,” and sonio might ovon have described fhem- 
solvos as “liberals.” Tlioro is, of conrso, a certain degree of 
difloronco botwoon lliom and llio extreme Bight. But in tho 
American Congress the distance hoi ween extreme Loft and 
extreme High! is so negligible t hat t he outside observer some¬ 
times finds it hard or even impossible, to discern when 1 the 
difference bet ween them lies. 

in his interview with file Senators, Khrushchov said:“l al¬ 
ways follow your speeches with attention and know many of 
you from them. Now we have met in person. You will not tie 
surprised if ] say that 1 do not subscribe to everything you 
say in your speeches. There is a Bussian saying: Break bread 
with me, but speak your mind. But let us not now begin recol¬ 
lect ing when and which Senator said something bad or some¬ 
thing good .That is a thing of the past. Lot us t ake guidance in 
political wisdom and think of the future, of how to guarantee 
peace and the security of nations/’ 

No, it is not worth recalling the past speeches of American 
Senators. Let us start from the assumpt ion that on September 
Hi, 1959, they gathered to meet the head of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment, to welcome him and listen to what he had to say. 

James Fulbright rose to make the speech of welcome. Son 
of an Arkansas hanker, this fifty-year-old politician has for 
many years been engaged in problems of foreign policy. lie 
was one of the most energetic critics of the foreign policy 
of former Secretary of State John Foster Dulles and has 
urged the United States to take a more flexible line in inter¬ 
national affairs. Fulbright has quite often expressed reasona¬ 
ble ideas about ways of developing Soviet-American relat ions, 
although in a number of other cases he has adopted a posi¬ 
tion scarcely to he distinguished from t hat of the lateSecretary 
of State. 

Today Fulbright, as host, told the head of t he Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment that he and his colleagues were glad to see him 
in Congress and glad lie was going to have talks with the 
President. Fulbright stated emphatically that reduction of 
armaments and ensuring of peaceful coexistence would help 
to consolidate peace and security and improve the well¬ 
being of all peoples. 
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“I want h) as.suio you,” he wont, on, “that our poople, like 
your own, do not want war. We must find ways of ruling 
out the possibility of war resulting from some accident and 
must provide ways of peaceful economic competition.” 

Khrushchov expressed his agreement with what had been 
said. 

“1 think our peoples and future generations would be 
grateful to both of us,” said the head of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment, “if we shilled our efforts from Ihe arms race to com¬ 
petition in developing economy and culture and raising liv¬ 
ing standards. We are willing. I think this problem could 
be solved if only prejudices are given up and a new course 
is adopted without hesitation —a course* of friendship and 
co-operal ion.” 

The Senators listened attentively to I heir guest .They were 
well aware that this world-famous statesman was not only 
the head of the Soviet Government but also the First Secreta¬ 
ry of the Central Commit lee of the Communist l’arty of Ihe 
Soviet L' ii ion. And here Jie was talking to them. And not some¬ 
where across the ocean, but actually in their house, where they 
had invited him of their own accord for a frank discussion. 

Khrushchov also knew the men he was talking to. llefore 
him sat convinced supporters of capitalism, who had not 
been given seats in the Senate and salaries for nothing. They 
were consciously serving their capitalist slate, fully convinced 
of the rightness of their actions. But at Ihe same time they 
were statesmen concerned for the fate of their country and of 
world peace. Senator Thomas J. Dodd, worst of the slander¬ 
ers, so blinded by hatred of the new social system that he 
chokes with fury at Ihe successes of the socialist countries, 
was not present. Neither was Senator Bridges, also a fren¬ 
zied haler of the Soviet Union and communism. Such men 
w r ere absent today. They were still locked fast in the ice of 
the “cold war,” indifferent to the interests of the peoples, who 
long for a lasting peace, and hat ing even the idea of an im¬ 
provement in relations between these two great countries, 
even the idea of peaceful coexistence. 

“I realize that it is not always easy to change the trend in 
relations between states, to discard the old, or obsolescent and 
adopt the new and progressive,” said Khrushchov. 

With asmilehc went on: “Here is another example: You ex¬ 
pect a daughter, but your wife gives birth to a son, or while 
you expect a granddaughter, a grandson is born. You are dis- 



appointed, of course, hut it cannot 1 m* hoi pod, nature doesn t 
always comply with mail's will_ 

Will'll this was translated into English there was amused 
laughter at the table. 

Khrushchov went on to remind the Senators how the 
United States fought for its independence, and how des¬ 
perate was the st ruggle against feudalism in which cap'll al- 
isrn was horn and grew to strength. 

“A new social system, the socialist system, is being horn 

now_You do not accept this system, hut 1 have already said 

that when you want a grandson and a granddaughter is horn 
instead, there is nothing you can do about it_ 

“Today we are successfully building communism,” Khru¬ 
shchov contilined. “Other peoples who have taken the path of 
socialist development have by their experience also borne out 
the theorel ical forecasts of scient ilic communism. We consider 
communism to be the best system for us. We do not ask for 
your approval. All we want is not to be interfered with.” 

Khrushchov then gave an example of how the United 
Slates tries to interfere in the internal affairs of the socialist 
countries. 

“Allow me to take this opportunity of making a few criti¬ 
cal remarks about you,” he.said. “1 should like to state frank¬ 
ly that the decision of your Congress to appropriate funds 
for subversive activities in the socialist countries does not 
further peaceful coexistence and the cause of peace. It is an 
unwise decision. What is more, to use the manufacturer’s 
phrase, it is not a profitable enterprise; the invested capital is 
yielding no interest, in this particular instance.” 

The head of the Soviet Government's frank, straightfor¬ 
ward way of speaking made an impression on tin* Senators. 
Some of them nodded approvingly, evidently to show their 
agreement, when Khrushchov said that it was necessary to 
acknowledge and respect the right of every people Lo choose 
the political organization, the system it preferred. The 
appearance of a new system in any country did not depend 
on the will of other states. Khrushchov laid special emphasis 
on this point and returned to it several times in the course of 
the interview. 

“If you like your capitalist system, carry on as you have 
done so far, and God be with you. As for us, we like the social¬ 
ist system, so don’t interfere with our living as we choose,” 
once more emphasized Khrushchov. 



“Thoro was a time whan people wore burned al fhe stake 
because they insisted that the earth revolved. Hut today 
you will not find Lite simpleton who would not believe it. 
Why will you not admit, then, that your present views o£ 
communism may be wrong?” Receiving no answer to this 
quest ion, Khrushchov went on: “Rut , 1 repeat, that is your 
affair. Let us recognize t he stat us quo—there exist socialist 
and capitalist countries in the world, so let us live in this 
existing world of ours on the basis of peaceful coexistence.” 

Khrushchov’s speech was greeted by the Senators with 
exclamations of approval and applause. James W. Fulbright 
stall'd outright that ho liked the remarks of the head of the 
Soviet Government, lie then said that some of the Senators 
would like to put a question to their guest. Khrushchov 
willingly agreed. 

The first question was from Fulbright himself. It was not 
really a quest ion but a whole speech containing the unfound¬ 
ed accusation against, some of the socialist countries that 
they were allegedly “trying to impose their regime on 
others by foice.” 

"When discussing a meeting with your President,” Khru¬ 
shchov emphasized, “we agreed to talk about the relations 
between our two countries. Neither he nor 1 have been em¬ 
powered to speak for any third country. If you have any 
complaints against, a socialist, country, negotiate with it, 
apply directly to its government. Go-betweens are undesir¬ 
able in matters such as this. 1 represent the Soviet Union 
here and am willing to answer any question that concerns 
the Soviet Union.” 

The Senators were baffled by this attitude, for if im¬ 
mediately upset their whole {ire-arranged programme of 
questions and answers. 

The New York Times wrot e on September 17: 

“Several Senators suggested that Mr. Khrushchov had 
managed to keep them off-balance by this ‘third-country’ 
device. 

“Others noted that he had skilfully turned to his own ac¬ 
count the repeated assurance by President Eisenhower that 
he would not negotiate any questions with the Soviet Premi¬ 
er affecting other countries.” 

Rut, of course, it. was not, a mat ter of the Soviet, leader’s 
having “turned” any statement by the American President to 
his own account. Khrushchov was firmly defending the 
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unshakable principle of non-interference in the affairs of 
other countries, which is one of the corner-stones of Soviet 
foreign policy. 

Later the Senators made another attempt, to turn the con¬ 
versation on to the path they had apparently assigned to 
it beforehand. This time the question was from Senator Rich¬ 
ard B. Russell of Georgia, Chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, one of the pillars of conservatism and 
race discrimination in American political lilt*. 

Russell, like the majority of Senators from the Southern 
Stales, is a Democrat, hut he and his colleagues are often 
ca/Jed “Dixiecrals.” During the Civil War of l<S(i|-(>f), the 
Southerners liked to call their Confederation, the Southern 
Stales, “Dixie.” lienee tlie use of “Dixiecrat ” in contempo¬ 
rary political life to denote politicians of the Southern Slates 
of the U.S.A., traditional supporters of reactionary views 
on all questions, who stand for the preservation of racial 
discrimination and oppose equal civic rights for Negroes. 

“Von .support national self-determination; in the light of 
this, are you prepared to let the people of East. Germany 
decide their destiny by themselves by a plebiscite?” asked 
Russell. 

“I am a Russian,” Khrushchov replied, “and represent the 
Soviet Union here. You, however, are interested in German 
affairs. Jf you have any quest ions on that score, send them to 
the Prime Minister of the German Democratic. Republic and 
he will supply you with the information you want. The 
address is well known—Grotewohl, Berlin. They’ll get 
there.” 

There was a stir among the Senators and Russell looked 
embarrassed. 

“You are bearing out what I said about your being a fine 
polemist,” he said. 

The Senators went on asking questions, most of them of 
a specific nature, but. nevertheless important. 

Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, who was sitting opposite 
Khrushchov, asked whether the Soviet Union would agree to 
co-operation between Soviet and U.S. scientists in explor¬ 
ing outer space. 

“By all means,” Khrushchov replied. 

“Then why did you refuse to take part in the work of the ad 
hoc U.N. Outer Space Committee,” Johnson asked, 

“You know why,” Khrushchov replied. 



And indeed Johnson knew the answer to his question per¬ 
fectly well. He is know n as the “space Senator,” because, as a 
member of the U.S. delegation at the 1958 session of the 
II.N. General Assembly, he was directly concerned with 
this question. Johnson, who represents Texas is the Demo¬ 
cratic leader in the .Senat e. People speak of him as being “oil- 
stained” because of his close ties with the oil monopolies, who 
have made the State of Texas their private domain. Pie is 
mentioned as a prospective Democratic candidate for the 
post of President. A clever tactician, he is a smooth operator 
behind the scenes of Congress, but has not yet shown him¬ 
self as a big-scale politician. 

Khrushchov answered Johnson patiently. He explained 
that by using its majority in the United Nations the United 
States wanted to place the Soviet Union in the position of a 
poor relation in the Outer Space Committee, although it 
is perfectly well known that as yet only the Soviet Union 
and the U.S.A. are actually able to engage in space explora¬ 
tion. 

“Do not injure our self-respect and wo will not injure yours. 
Then co-operation will be assured,” Khrushchov concluded. 

The conversation continued with a question from Sena¬ 
tor Theodore Francis Green of f he State of Ithodc Island, who 
until 19, r >8 was Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. He was born in 18(57. Sitting on the right of the 
head of the Soviet Government, the venerable Senator read 
out his quest ion from a slip of paper. Then the floor was given 
to Carl Hayden, Senator for the Western State of Arizona, a 
powerful member of the Senate Commission on Appropria¬ 
tions and, compared to Senator Green, almost a young man. 
He is only 82. Questions were also asked by other Senators. 
They inquired about the prospects of development of Soviet- 
American trade, about the expansion of cultural and scientific 
exchange between the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A., about the 
so-called control of information sent by foreign correspond¬ 
ents in the Soviet Union, and about the possibility of giv¬ 
ing foreigners unlimited freedom of movement in the Soviet 
Union. Everyone wanted to know the opinion of the head of 
the Soviet Government at first hand. Khrushchov replied 
with great thoroughness. 

Senator Alexander Wiley, former Chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, asked Khrushchov: “On your way to 
this country, you doubtless set yourself a definite goal. 



What do you export to accomplish through your II.S. 
trip?” 

Khrushchov thought for a moment and replied: “i might 
address the same question to you, Senator. As far as we are 
concerned, we are willing to take any steps to ensure peace, 
particularly in the matter of disarmament. Hut reaching 
agreement requires a mutual desire to achieve useful results. 
Take the disarmament question. Are you prepared now to 
abolish military bases on foreign soil ami withdraw your 
troops to within your national boundaries?” And receiving 
no answer, Khrushchov exclaimed: “We are!” 

"You claim,” he went on, “that the socialist system in coun¬ 
tries such as Poland and Hungary, where we have our troops 
for the time being, survives solely thanks to their presence 
then*. Very well, would you like to put yourself to a test? 
You will have the opport unity of seeing how the Poles manage 
their affairs in the absence of foreign troops. You say that 
the Government of the German Democratic Republic is kept 
only by our bayonets. Let us agree to withdraw your troops 
and ours to within the respect ive nut ionalboundaries and see 
what happens. Are you willing?” 

Senator Wiley made no reply. Neither did the other Sena¬ 
tors. They had no answer to give to this proposal by the head 
of the Soviet Government. 

“Let us sign an agreement to withdraw troops. Let the sol¬ 
diers go borne. How happy their mothers and their girls 
will be to embrace them! Are you willing?” Khrushchov asked 
again. And once again the Senators’completesilence eloquent¬ 
ly revealed that Khrushchov’s proposal had t aken I horn by 
surprise. They could not accept it, because it did not lit in 
with their calculations, but they did not want to openly re¬ 
ject it, for this would make the far from peaceful plans of the 
strategists who build U.S. foreign policy too obvious. 

“There you are. You yourself are hesitant to try it,” Khru¬ 
shchov said finally, “f low can J say, then, what results my trip 
will yield? J don’t know how far you are willing to go, but in 
the United States a great deal depends on the U.S. Senate.” 

Seeing that the discussion was not following the course the 
Senators had wanted to give it and was taking an unfavoura¬ 
ble turn, Fulbright hastened to bring the conversation to a 
close. He and the other Senators thanked their Soviet guest 
warmly. Senator Green asked Khrushchov for his autograph 
and his example was followed by others. Khrushchov began 
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siffni iik liis namo on I ho visit ing cards and slips of paporoffered 
J)V Jiis hosts, lint, in I lie end, so many were offered that he had 
to tell the Senators that to save time he would write them 
his autograph later, at Blair House, and send them on 
through the Embassy. 

The Senators came up to the head of the Soviet Govern- 
inenl one alter another to say good-bye. There wen* Everett 
McKinley Eirksen of Illinois, (lie Senate Republican leader, 
Albert (.lore, Democrat ic Senator of Tennessee, who in 11)58 
spoke against, cessation of atomic tests, SenatorMikeMans- 
lield. Democrat, whose statements on the Berlin question 
in tin* same year were favourably appraised by Khrushchov. 
The head of the Sov* I Government also shook hands with 
Senators Wiley, Johnson, Sparkman, Morse, and others. 

Senator John Kennedy of Massachusetts, tall and youth¬ 
ful, who defeated Senator Henry Cabot Lodge at the P,)52 
elections, came up to the Soviet guest. He is the son of the 
rich Boston financier and Stock Exchange dealer Joseph Ken¬ 
nedy, who was American Ambassador in Britain in HHO and 
subsequently actively opposed America’s entry into the 
war against Nazi Germany. At the present stage in the 
light for presidential candidature, John Kennedy, who is 
said not- to share his father's views oil foreign policy, is con¬ 
sidered one of the possible candidates for the Democratic 
Parly. Throughout the discussion between the head of the 
Soviet Government and the Senators, Kennedy had not ut¬ 
tered a word. Perhaps this spoke in his favour, for many Sena¬ 
tors who tried to put Khrushchov in an awkward position 
with their questions, were themselves put at a loss by iiis 
answers. 

“But you're so young,” Khrushchov exclaimed as ho shook 
hands with Kennedy. 

“That doesn’t always help me,” Kennedy replied, hint¬ 
ing that there was much opposition to his nomination as 
candidate for the presidency on the grounds that he was too 
young. 

When he had finally taken leave of everyone, the head of 
the Soviet Government went out into the lobby, where he 
was awaited by the usual forest of microphones and cameras. 
Khrushchov made a brief statement expressing satisfaction 
over his talk with the Senators and walked to the exit. At 
his car Johnson and Fulbrighl again said good-bye and 
thanked him for his frank conversation. 
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“Como and join ns in (he Senate, Mr. Khrushchov/’ said 
Johnson jokingly, foil’d make a fine Senator. 

“No,” Khrushchov replied, “let us each slay in his own 
- parliament and fight for peace there." 

The next day, going through the bulky American papers 
that gave broad coverage to the second day of Khrushchov’s 
slay in the American capital, wo found reports of his talk 
with the Senators. The press emphasized that he had made 
a very powerful impression on his hosts. 

The New York Times wrote: 

“The Senators present were unanimous in declaring that 
Mr. Khrushchov was exceedingly able, adroit in debate, 
highly intelligent and well-briefed." 

Saying that the general impression was that the talk 
proceeded in a good atmosphere, Senator Johnson summed 
it up in these words: 

“He demonstrated that lie was a man of capacity and 
great strength, and very skilled in using every opportunity 
to put over Jiis point of view.” 

Senator Fu(bright- observed that the head of the Soviet 
Government was “a man of ability and a great advocate of 
his way of life.” 

Other newspapers reported the talk in similar vein. 
Everett Dirksen, Senate Republican leader told the Associat¬ 
ed Press correspondent that Khrushchov “knows how to 
thrust and parry.” 

RECEPTION AT THE SOVIET EMBASSY 

The second day of the stay of the head of the Soviet 
Government in the capital of the United St ates was drawing 
to a close. Long shadows from buildings and from trees that 
seemed tired out with the heat of the day crossed the broad 
streets and spread over the squares. Dusk fell on the city. 

It was also growing dark in the small, very secluded gar¬ 
den of Blair House. The tiny red berries of the ornamental 
strawberry that carpet this small walled-in square of earth 
had faded into the twilight. Lights appeared in the win¬ 
dow's. 

Khrushchov was sitting in a white chair in the garden, 
studying dispatches from Moscow and putting aside the most 
important of them, evidently to remind himself that he must 
send instructions on various questions. 



From lime to lime Hie door opened quietly ami .someone 
tried lo attract. Khrushchov’s attention, hut then, realizing 
how much he needed these few minutes to deal with at least 
his most urgent affairs, decided not. to interrupt him. 

The twilight deepened and made reading almost, impossi¬ 
ble. And in any case there was no time left. 

“Isn’t it time we went off to dinner. Is everybody ready?" 
Khrushchov asked when he came into the house, where his 
parly was awaiting him. 

The answer was yes and he went on: “I have had a bit of 
rest. It’s a nice little garden. Very calm and quiet. Yes, by 
the way, here is s inelhing that must be doin' now....” 

Then, in a few concise phrases he gave his instructions 
about (lie documents he bad been reading, before setting 
out for the Soviet Embassy, where he and Mrs. Khrushchova 
were to give a dinner in honour of Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President, of the United States of America. 

The evening that followed in the Soviet Embassy was 
called by some journalists “doubly historic.” It was the first 
time in the history of the United States that an American 
President had visited the Soviet Embassy, although the Em¬ 
bassy building is only a few hundred yards from the White 
House. And it was the first time that a head of the Soviet 
Government had been in the Soviet Embassy in Washington, 
that, is to say, on territory that in the United Stall's is 
considered Soviet, just as the premises of the United Slates 
Embassy in Moscow are considered American territory. 

President Eisenhower and other high officials of the Unit¬ 
ed Slates, and also the President’s brother and son, were 
guests of the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the So¬ 
viet Union. 

That evening the old mansion that, houses the Embassy 
looked rather like a fortress besieged by legions of reporters 
and cameramen. The cars of the guests rolled up one after 
another. 

The President’s car arrived and Mr. and Mrs. Eisenhower 
stepped out. Each of the guests was int roduced to the Presi¬ 
dent. A buzz of conversation arose that was interrupted by the 
invitation to table. 

“My friends and I have had a fine day today. You are real 
exploiters, I must say, and have made a good job of exploit¬ 
ing us,” said Khrushchov in his speech. His joke was greeted 
with a round of laughter from the guests. 



‘‘Mr. Lodge has boon empowered to do so, and he has worn 
us out completely.” 

And again Khrushchov’s speech was interrupted by laugh¬ 
ter. 

“1 don’t know whether the exploiters are satisfied with 
us, hut on this particular occasion the exploited are satis¬ 
fied with their exploiters.” 

In his brief speech Khrushchov spoke of what he had been 
able to see and hear during the second day of his slay in the 
United States. He.spoke very warmly, with deep feeling, one 
may say. of the President himself, and of his services in the 
Second World W ar. 

"When you come to our country, you will feel the warmth 
which our people will express,” Khrushchov said, address¬ 
ing Eisenhower. 

lie paused for a few seconds, glanced at Vice-President 
Nixon, and continued: “Put 1 should like to ask you when 
you feel that warmth, not to draw a line between the people 
and the government, as some people try to do. That is a very 
had line to draw, because in our country the government 
expresses and does what the people think and want.” 

At that moment we recalled Mr. Nixon's speech on his 
return from the Soviet Union, in which he took great pains 
to assure his fellow-countrymen that he had been treated 
differently in our country by the people and the government, 
that while he was in our country, he had felt some* differences 
in point of view between the government and the people. 

One did not have to he a psychologist to fell from the 
Vice-President ’s face that he, loo, had recalled what Khru¬ 
shchov hail in mind. 

After the speech of the head of the Soviet Government 
the President rose to speak. He said that the dinner at the 
Soviet Embassy could he regarded as “the beginning of anew 
era which means more than the mere fact that we have had 
dinner here today. We have had meetings which—1 hope this 
is so—may mean at least a start of that crumbling of ice 
of which you spoke.” 

The guests listened attentively to Eisenhower’s words. 

“I should like to say this,” the President went on, address¬ 
ing Khrushchov, “the American people wants to learn from 
you about your people so that not only what you or I or any 
of our associates have said, but all this massive mutual 
understanding might lead to a rapprochement, to mutual 



understanding, so that we might create a heller world with 
justice, so that the whole world might prosper.” 

The dinner which completed this big day in Washington 
proceeded in a warm and unconstrained atmosphere. The next 
morning, after a few hours rest, the head of the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment was to be ushed by train to New York. Then he 
would be faced wit' the long journey across America, from 
the coasts of the At l.mtic to the Pacific Ocean, which washes 
the western shores of America and the eastern shores of 
the Soviet Union. 



CHAPTKR TURKU 


CITY OF SKYSCUAPi:US 


EN ROUTE TO NEW YORK 

“You know," Americans say, half in jest, half in earnest, 
“(here are only three seasons of the year here in the States.” 

If you look puzzled they readily explain: “You see, the 
change from winter to summer is so sudden and unnotice- 
ahle here that spring hardly counts at all.” 

That is a fact. Americans, especially those who live along 
the north-eastern seaboard, sometimes find themselves trans¬ 
ported, before they know it, from raw, slushy winter, with 
its mad winds, straight into the sweltering heat of summer. 

When you ask an American which season of the year he 
likes best he is sure to answer, “Fall.” 

We had the good luck to arrive in America when the wear¬ 
ing heat had begun to subside. The country was entering 
the most pleasant period of the year, Indian summer. 

They say that when the Pilgrim Fathers, exhausted by 
their long voyage across the ocean, finally reached the coast 
of America they found a land of truly primordial beauty. 
Under the blue canopy of a cloudless sky lay vast forests, 
mountains and valleys touched with the scarlet hues of 
autumn. The Indians gave them a warm, friendly welcome, 
generously sharing with them the fruits of their labour 
and the bount ies of nature. That, the story has it, is how 
Americans came to call early autumn “Indian summer.” 

We felt the first breath of this splendid season on September 
17, the day Khrushchov left for New York. 

Il was a sunny, cloudless morning. There was an invigor¬ 
ating breeze, the air was pleasant and fresh. Washingtonians 



rejoiced at that sunny morning and the crisp coolness for 
which they had yearned during the long months of unbear¬ 
able summer heat. 

A special train with long carriages of glistening aluminium 
and glass stood waiting in Washington’s Central Station for 
the Soviet guests and the pressmen accompanying them. A 
comfortable saloon-carriage named after Ceorge Washington, 
the first President of the United States, had been put at the 
disposal of the head of the Soviet Government. As a token of 
special respect, for their famous passenger, the owners of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad had renamed the carriage “k-1” for 
the duration of his trip. 

On their arrival, Khrushchov and his party made a short 
tour of the station, acquainting themselves with its services 
and operation. At 8:15 a.in. Khrushchov boarded the 
train. Standing on the steps of the carriage, he pointed to the 
sun and said: “That’s a good sign. I hope the sun will always 
warm relations between our governments and pimples. Good¬ 
bye, until we meet again soon!” 

He bade a warm good-bye to the representatives of the 
city authorities and thanked them for the cordialreceplion 
in Washington. At 8:22 Washington time the train pulled 
out of the station. 

Our tour of America had begun. 

A panorama of “one-storey America” rolled past us beyond 
the plate-glass windows of the train. Small towns, amazingly 
alike, with little wooden houses, neat lawns and an even, un¬ 
hurried way of life. Solitary farms with silos and red-roofed 
barns. 

News that the Soviet envoy of peace and friendship was 
on his way to New York had reached these parts too, stirring 
the inhabitants of provincial Amerca. Many came out to the 
railway embankment, in groups or singly. They waved their 
hands in greeting and called out; their faces were animated, 
smiling and radiant. 

Our route lay through the most populous and industrial¬ 
ized part of the country. The District of Columbia and the 
five states through which the Soviet guest’s train was to 
pass have a population of more than 33,000,000. The distance 
from Washington to New York is 225 miles, but even on 
this comparatively short stretch there was much to see: big 
industrial cities and tiny towns, forests and rivers, fields 
and valleys of the mid-Atlantic States. 
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We made a brief slop of only a few minnles in Baltimore. 
It. was our first and only slop oil route to New 'I ork. Willi 
a population of nearly a million, Hallimore. in the State 
of Maryland, is the sixth largest city of (lie United States. 
It is the third largest port in amount of freight handled 
and has about 2,000 industrial establishments. One of the 
local mills of theHelhlehemSteel Company employs 34,000 
workers. In Hallimore, General Motors has a large assembly 
plant which puts out !). r >0 Chevrolels a day. Hallimore is 
proud of its John Hopkins University, one of the oldest 
higher schools in the country. 

Hut the city also has a feature of which its residents speak 
without the slightest enthusiasm—the notorious Hallimore 
slums. 

Leaving Hallimore behind, our diesel express roared 
over the bridge across the broad, deep Susquehanna Kiver, 
which flows into Chesapeake Hay, and sped on at (>2 miles 
an hour across a fertile* plain on which farmers raise 
sweet corn for canning. Somewhere among those yellow 
corn-fields, not far from the town of Klkton, stands a 
stone obelisk marking an unofficial dividing line between 
North and South. Many a bitter, tragic page in the life of the 
American Negroes is connected with this invisible border, the 
Mason and Dixon’s Line, sometimes called the demarcation 
line between Negro hell and Negro purgatory. 

America has long been famous for its contrasts. They 
are something you cannot help noticing even on a short visit 
to the country. One minute you are looking at the spires 
of Baltimore’s skyscrapers and the handsome mansions of the 
city’s rich, and the next you are riding past miles upon 
miles of bleak dilapidated box-like dwellings which shelter 
the city’s poor. 

Next day the New York Times carried a brief report of 
Khrushchov’s trip from Washington to New York. Its author, 
Harry Schwartz, a man noted for his glib pen and unbridled 
fantasy in the sphere of anti-Soviet inventions, painted an 
idyllic picture of the route taken by the head of the Soviet 
Government. “Nature,” he said, “had joined in the effort to 
give the Soviet leader the best possible picture of the United 
Slates.” Hut a few paragraphs farther down Harry Schwartz 
had to remark: “There were slums along the route, too, nota¬ 
bly as the train passed through Baltimore. But even these 
ramshackle buildings, with laundry waving on backyard 
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wash linos, had thoir ugliness softened hy the sun’s brilliant 
light.” 

Don’t flatter yourself, Mr. Schwartz. No sunshine, however 
brilliant, can make the dismal sight of city slums attractive 
in the least. There’s no getting away from the fact, that in the 
richest country of the capitalist world, a country where not a 
single roof has suffered from an enemy bomb or shell for near¬ 
ly a century, millions of people do not have a decent roof 
0 \.,.r their heads and are forced to live in hovels. 

No one would accuse the Democratic National Committee 
of wanting to exaggerate the picture or cast aspersions on the 
American way of life. Yet in a recent report it says, in black 
and white: l. r i,(KK),tMM) Americans live in slums, 111,000,000 
houses (a quarter of the total number) do not come up to the 
sanitation standards, 7,000,000 urban houses are unfit for 
habitation because they are totally dilapidated. The Ameri¬ 
can mngaz n.* Ncwsiwrl,' glumly reports: “One out of every 
eight New Yorkers lives in almost incredible squalor, packed 
as many as ten to a rat-infested room.’ 

Americans are fond of that sentimental little song,“Home, 
Sweet Home.” But the simple, artless words of the song must 
evoke heartache and despair in millions of slum dwellers, 
for t hey embody t he working man’s rosy dream of a nice lilt le 
place of his own to live in. 

Yes, there are many admirable things in America: splen¬ 
did cars, magnificent highways, world-famous American 
service. You can make use of them if you have greenbacks 
in your pocket. 

Yes, nature has lavishly endowed America. A stick pushed 
into that sun-warmed, sufficiently moistened earth would 
probably sprout and sent up shoots. In that warm, beneficial 
climate you can very quickly build factories and dwellings 
as light as houses made of cards. 

Yes, the Americans are a gifted and industrious people. 
They know how to battle with the forces of nature, build 
daring bridges, dig deep tunnels, create harmoniously effi¬ 
cient intersections of highways and railways. 

But the closer you look at the country, the more you see 
that the American people have to battle with other forces as 
well, forces more insidious than the most formidable phe¬ 
nomena of nature—the antagonistic forces of the capitalist 
economy. When you think about the laws of capitalist compe¬ 
tition you stop seeing any harmony in the intersections 



of highways and railways: for 11 1 o highway, with ils beautiful 
clover-loaf crossings, is si rangling I he railway, and the splen- 
did intersection is merely a point of application of antagonis¬ 
tic forces. 

As our train approached Wilmington, one of the American 
newspapermen told ns to look out of the window and see the 
“kingdom of the lJn Pont family.” Wo must admit that at 
first glance we found nothing in the appearance of that small 
town to single it out from a number of others. There were 
the same flat-roofed houses, red brick factory buildings and 
grey warehouses. And like thousands of other towns, Wilming¬ 
ton probably has its Main Street, with the inevitable acces¬ 
sories of American urban life: a drugstore, a cafeteria, a movie 
house and a Wool worth store. Recalling the books of Sinclair 
Lewis, who so forcefully depicted the drab, monotonous life 
of provincial America, we said to ourselves that Wilmington 
is just the sort of ordinary, standard town inhabited by the 
characters of his novel Babbit , the name of whose hero has 
come to denote the average American. 

Yet one of the most powerful families of the real rulers 
of America lives and operates behind the dull, unimpressive 
facade of that typical American town. Wilmington, the main 
town in the State of Delaware, is the headquarters of the Du 
Punts’ industrial empire. The number of people employed in 
this dynasty’s numerous factories and mills scattered through¬ 
out the country is said to be far greater than the popula¬ 
tion of the whole of Delaware. In the minds of Americans the 
names Delaware and Du Pont have long been synonymous. 

Looking at the ads published by the corporation of the Du 
Pont brothers you might think the only thing these decrepit 
old men are concerned with is to dress the men of America in 
attractive, practical suit w of dacron and the women in nylon 
stockings and ken Ion blouses. But the great benefits of modern 
chemistry are not the only, or even the chief, source of Du 
Pont profits. Actually, the Du Pouts have made their fabu¬ 
lous fortune of several thousand million dollars from the suf¬ 
ferings of the millions who wen; killed or crippled in the two 
world wars. Starting with the manufacture of dynamite, they 
have become the atomic and hydrogen kings of America. 
Those weapons of mass destruction, the A- and H-bombs, 
are made in their laboratories and their factories. 

The amount, of paper and ink that the zealots of the Ameri¬ 
can way of life have used up in their stories of “class peace” 
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of tin? dollar! No need here to go into I ho details of l ho way 
the millions of Browns and Smiths, the ordinary working 
folk of America, live. Their life has its joys and its worries, 
its sorrow and suffering, its hopes and cares. 

But how do the l)u Fonts live? Thorn are those in America 
who do not hesitate to represent them as being all but average 
Americans, and their way of life as a standard of universal 
prosperity and success. Let us point out, for a start, that in the 
environs of Wilmington alone the Du Fonts own 24 huge es¬ 
tates. In one of them, Longwood, there are six acres of glassed- 
in tropical gardens, t wo hundred luxuriously furnished rooms 
and more than a hundred servants. Fourteen freight cars were 
needed to deliver an organ with 10,000 pipes to this suburban 
residence. Another feature of Longwood is a genuine Nor¬ 
mandy tower. That was dismantled brick by brick and 
brought from France in special ships. And behind all that 
looms the spectre of another lower—(he giant tower of an 
atomic explosion. 

That was how the Wilmington that flashed past our train 
windows, outwardly just an ordinary town, reminded us 
once again of America’s contrasts, of the existence of two 
Americas with different interests, sharp contradict ions, dis¬ 
similar aspirations and differing views of life. And every time 
we heard American speakers ignore common sense and sin 
shamelessly against the truth as they enlarged on “people’s 
capitalism,” we could not help thinking of the luxurious 
estates of the Du Fonts and the soot-blackened hovels of the 
Baltimore poor—the twin embodiment of the two social 
poles of that big country. 

Now the outlines of the skyscrapers of Philadelphia, a city 
of historic monuments, museums and picture galleries, 
appeared on the horizon. Many glorious pages in American 
history are associated with this old city, founded in 1682. 
Among the historic places, one that is especially dear to ev¬ 
ery American is the small building on Chestnut Street known 
as Independence Ilall. It was here, on June 10, 1775, that 
George Washington was appointed Comrnander-in-Chief of the 
American forces lighting for the country's independence. Here 
the Declaration of Independence was proclaimed on July 4, 
1776, and the Constitution of the United States adopted on 
September 17, 1787. During and after the War of ludepend- 
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once, up (ill 1800, Philadelphia was I he temporary rapit a I 
of tlie United Stall's, and il is often called the "mother of 
American cities.” Here the gre. t American scientist nul 
statesman, Renjamin Franklin, (minded America s first maga¬ 
zine, the Saturday Evening Post, and here the country’s first, 
newspaper was published. 

Philadelphia has a population of more than 2,000,000. 
A big city sprawled out over the \alley of the Delaware 
Diver, it is the country’s second busiest port, it holds fifth 
place in manufactures and ranks third in volume of wholesale 
trade. 

As we rode through Philadelphia each of us probably 
remembered our splendid Soviet at litotes with grat it ude. In 
the summer of 10f>0, competing under unfamiliar and gruel¬ 
ling climatic conditions, they scored a glorious victory there 
in a track-and-field meet with the United Stales. 

Industrial scenes predominate practically all the way 
from Philadelphia to New York. There were fewer and lower 
farms and more and more towns, factories and mills. We 
passed through the industrial Stales of Pennsylvania and 
New-Jersey and the cities of Trenton, New-Brunswick and 
Newark. Looking out of the window, you could have thought, 
the train was speeding through one immense city, with its 
factories, workshops, warehouses and small red brick build¬ 
ings scattered over scorers of miles. 

After Jersey City the tops of tlie* skyscrapers of New r York 
suddenly came into views only to disappear just as abruptly 
when the train dived into the tunnel stretching for several 
miles under the Hudson River. A few minutes later we 
were in tin? underground realm of the huge Pennsylvania 
Stat ion in New York. Even on weekdays it handles as many as 
300,000 passengers. 

The trip from the official to the unofficial capital of Ameri¬ 
ca had lasted 3 hours 32 minutes. 

MODERN BABYLON 

New' York. There is hardly any other city in the world 
that gives rise to as many arguments and conflicting opin¬ 
ions and views as this rein forced-concrete giant erected on four 
granite islands and a hit of the mainland. The city leaves no 
one indifferent. In some it arouses dislike, in others it evokes 
rapture. Some call it a poem in stone and steel, others a 
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sou I loss monster. It is unlike the other cities of the world, 
and is regarded as soundhing of an orphan among them. 

In an editorial on K Imishchov’s arrival I ho New York Her¬ 
ald Tribune said: “There are almost as many opinions 
a [mill our city as there are people who live here or visi¬ 
tors who have journeyed here.... We do not profess to have 
a perfect city. Many do not like our noise and dirt-, our 
jolting subways and the fantastic traffic of our streets. 
We are concerned about slums and about our young people.” 
(This referred to the catastrophic growth of juvenile delin¬ 
quency in New York.) 

And so, what is New York, the show-window of America, 
as numerous guide books call it? 

Describing its sights, they invariably recall an episode 
from history which is “an unsurpassed miracle of private 
initiative and enterprise,” as they put it. Indeed, one of the 
city fathers remarked with unconcealed pride to the head of 
tln» Soviet Government that New' York had been built on a 
“commercial foundation.” In the interests of the truth, let us 
now make a brief excursion into the history of America's 
greatest city. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century only the crude 
wigw'ams of Iroquois Mood where the skyscrapers of New 
York now T reach to the clouds. In 1(5215 the Dutch Governor, 
Peter Minuit, concluded with them what American business 
experts call “the most profitable commercial deal” in U.S. 
history. With several bottles of gin and a handful of trinkets, 
valued at twenty-four dollars, he purchased the large island 
from the simple-hearted, trusting Indians. Later the Indians 
named the island Manahatta (present-day Manhattan, the 
main borough of New York), which in Iroquois means: 
“They cheated us.” It seems that at the dawn of private enter¬ 
prise, too, it was sometimes hard to draw a distinction be¬ 
tween “a commercial deal” and decept ion, between “a miracle 
of enterprise and initiative” and plain robbery. 

It was not until the end of the eighteenth century that the 
city’s real growth began. Situated as it is at the mouth of 
the Hudson River, which is accessible to ocean-going ships 
the year round, New York quickly became one of the 
largest ports in the world. 

At the turn of the present century millions of people, 
fleeing from want and oppression, emigrated to the United 
States from various countries of Europe. They entered the 
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Sow World through Sow York, I ho “Gateway of Amorim.' 

Hundreds of thousands of them sell led down in IIiuf city 
if hoea/ne a cosmopolitan city or, us it is calk'd, the “modern 
Babylon." 

Now York’s population of eight million is a mixed, multi¬ 
national and polyglot conglomeration of emigrants from 70 
countries and all the continents of the world. More Irish live 
in New York than in Dublin, more Icelanders than in Reyk¬ 
javik, more Italians than in Rome, and more Jews than in 
tin' whole of Israel. 

New York is not only the largest city in the United Stales 
(the population of Greater New York, which includes the 
suburbs, is about 14.000,000), but also an important manufac¬ 
turing centre. In its five boroughs (Manhattan, Brooklyn, the 
Bronx, Queens and Richmond) there are 38,000 large indus¬ 
trial establishments and 234,000 small factories and work¬ 
shops. More factory and office workers are employed in Man¬ 
hattan alone than in Detroit and Cleveland put together; 
more in Brooklyn than in Boston and Baltimore; more in 
Queens than in Washington and Pittsburgh. 

Approximately three-quarters of all the books published 
in the United States are put out in New York. Every other 
American wears clothing manufactured in that city. It 
has the world’s largest department stores. 

The docks of New York stretch for dozens of miles along 
the Hudson and the East River. Ships ranging in size from 
huge ocean liners to small coasters ply the rivers day and 
night. More than 25,000 vessels enter the port of New 
York annually; it handles upwards of 38,000,000 tons of 
freight and about a million passengers. The New York 
waterfront and the adjacent streets are always noisy, crowd¬ 
ed, dark and dirty. 

New York is also the country’s cultural centre. Close on 
half a million students attend its 32 colleges, institutes and 
universities, the largest of which are Columbia University 
(21,000students) and New York University (30,000students). 

Like a giant magnet, the city attracts tens of millions 
of tourists, Americans and foreigners, every year. And, of 
course, each of them considers it a must to see the famous 
Broadway, New York’s noisiest, most boisterous, most 
neon-lit street. 

Here, advertising is king. In a wild, writhing ecstasy of 
fire and smoke, the signs hurl down on the passers-by an 
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avalanche of cries and incantations: buy, buy, buy.... It 
was perhaps hero on I (roadway, in this realm of blazing 
lights, that the Americans gave their apt definition of I ho 
aims of advertising: to make people buy what they do not 
need with money t hey do not have. 

But Broadway is not neon signs alone. It is also the en¬ 
tertainment centre. Along the Great White Way, as New 
Yorkers still call it, are situated the largest theatres, mo¬ 
tion picture houses, night clubs, dance halls and other 
places of entertainment, most of them frivolous. The un¬ 
ceasing cacophony of sound and fury, of gaudy neon signs 
and vulgar shows gives Broadway the appearance of a fair 
where coarse, heated passions run high. 

To each of us New York is also a city with a narrow little 
street which cuts through the cliffs of concrete skyscrapers, 
Wall Street. In contrast to its noisy neighbour, Broadway, 
Wall Street does not like to show itself, it fears light and 
bustle. It is plunged in shadow even on the sunniest day, 
and the echoes of the big city barely penetrate into its rein¬ 
forced-concrete gorge. 

Wall Street is a trade mark, a symbol of capitalism, in 
the same way as Coca-Cola signifies to the world not so 
much a thirst-quenching beverage as the special, latter- 
day, strictly American principle of monopoly penetration 
wherever profits can be made. The branches and roots of 
all the banking dynasties, industrial corporations, insur¬ 
ance companies and investment firms intertwine on this 
street. Here, two steps from the powerful House of Morgan, 
stands the Stock Exchange, one of the financial and indus¬ 
trial oligarchy’s main levers of domination over the economy 
of the country. 

Wall Street is connected by thousands of wires with 
hundreds of cities of the capitalist world; it has a mul¬ 
titude of teletype and comput ing machines; here men “make 
money,” count it and enter it in the ledgers of the major 
monopolies. Twice as much money passes through Wall 
Street annually as through the hands of the American Gov¬ 
ernment and all its central and local agencies. 

But here, in this gorge called Wall Street, behind the 
massive oak doors, in the quiet offices of the Morgans, 
Rockefellers, Harrimans, Kukn-Locbs, and other rulers of 
Big Business, men not only count and “make money” but 
“make policy.” It is not for nothing that New York, which 
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Maxim Gorky described as I ho “Cily of llio Yellow Devil,” 
is known as the “unofficial capital' of America. 

Hig though New York's skyscrapers are, lliey cannot 
shut-out the oilier New York, a city of ordinary two- and 
throe-storey houses. Here live' plain people with open, kind 
hearts and work hardened hands. It is they who erected (he 
huge skyscrapers, who huilt the graceful bridges across Hie 
Hudson ant I tin * Has/ /fiver, who helled the city with mag¬ 
nificent highways, who dug the splendid tunnels, who oil 
granite hills laid out one of tin' finest parks in the world 
who created everything that makes this giant city so rich 
and famous. 

It is to them, the longshoremen of llnutklyn. the garment 
workers of Manhattan, the printers of tin* Ifnmx, the metal¬ 
workers of Queens the slum dwellers of Harlem ami the 
East Side, that Walt Whitman and Theodore Dreiser dedi¬ 
cated inspired lines, it is about them that Paul Robeson 
sings his passionate songs. And never, not even in the most 
difficult years of the “cold war” and t he rampage of McCarl hy- 
ism, did the working people of New' York how their 
heads before the forces of black reaction, before the inspir¬ 
es of aggression, before the sowers of anti-Soviet slan¬ 
der. 

Working New York has always marched in the vanguard 
of the American fighters for peace, freedom and democracy, 
has boldly raised its voice in support of friendship and 
peaceful co-operation with (he Soviet Union, People’s 
China and the other socialist countries. 


THE PEOPLE BEHIND TI1E POLICE BARRIER 

It was to them, the honest, courageous, peace-loving 
men and women, that the head of the Soviet Government 
addressed his first words of greeting on his arrival in New 
York. 

“i should like,” he said, “to use this opportunity to con¬ 
vey to the people of New York our best wishes for success 
in their work and private lives, and to wish them happi¬ 
ness and prosperity. 

“Everybody knows that New York is a big industrial 
city, the leading centre of business in the United States. 
I w'as once a worker myself and I am therefore particularly 
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\\w\ on Se\Aem\»ev \i New \ urker< were allngetlu-r iiV« , r- 
(Mil. Pulling asu\e \\uur business, they came out into 
\\ie streets \o \v;\U‘l\, and to record in their memory, tin* 
arrival ol the envoy of goodwill from llie Land of 
Soviets. 

It is not. so very far —only 18 Mocks—from Pennsyl¬ 
vania Station to the? Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, where the 
distinguished Soviet guest was to stay. Put it appeared that 
a tremendous number of people can crowd into that short 
stretch. There were people (‘verywhere—on the jammed 
sidewalks of (he streets and avenues, in the doorways, at 
the wide-open windows and on the balconies of office build¬ 
ings and apartment houses, on the scaffolding of buildings 
under construction, on the roofs. 

Giving its readers a picture of what the reception accord¬ 
ed Khrushchov would be like, the New York Post said: 
“Premier Khrushchov is coming to Now York tomorrow, 
and the city will provide for him one of the biggest police 
guards in its history. There’ll he thousands of uniformed 
cops, hundreds of detectives, scores of F.1J.J. agents, doz¬ 
ens of State Dept, security gumshoes.... 

“And out there, somewhere beyond them, will he the Now 
Yorkers, on their tiptoes for a personal look at their coun¬ 
try’s most problematic guest.” 

Well, the paper’s predictions did not go wrong. The 
reception was almost like that. 

Huge crowds of many thousands patiently stood behind 
long grey wooden harriers on which the words “Police Line” 
were lettered in black. Policemen had been lined up in 
serried rows all I he way from the station to I lie Waldorf- 
Astoria and then all round the hotel. It became known the 
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same day (hat (lie city aiitlioril ies had mobilized more than 
3,000 policemen to “guard” the Soviet guest; among them, 
just, in case, were expert, marksmen and ju-jutsu experts. 

The crude and ostentatious display of police power 
made it easier for the reactionary press to claim that the 
people took a cold, all hut hostile, at t it ude towards Khru¬ 
shchov’s visit to the United Stales. 

There was not a shadow of truth in those inventions, 
rumours and gossip. 

Several hours before Khrushchov’s arrival in New York, 
reporters of the local newspapers were busy interviewing 
people in the welcoming crowds, to find out their thoughts 
and feelings in connection with the visit of the head of the 
Soviet Government.. 

A reporter of the New York Daily Mirror asked what, 
had prompted Mary Newman, a housewife, to join the crowds 
of many thousands welcoming Khrushchov. Mrs. Newman 
had dropped her housework and come down from the Bronx 
to cheer the Soviet guest. 

“1 think his visit is very important,” she told the reporter. 
“I have two sons. If this visit and President Eisenhower’s 
visit can save us from war, then 1 am for it .” 

A reporter from tin* Aew York Journal-American 
spoke to Americans at random at Pennsylvania Station and 
this is what he learned from them. 

“I was for it from the start,” said Max Evans, a railway¬ 
man, “and 1 still think if can bring good results. I served 
in the Pacific fourteen months during the Second World 
War. Believe me, everything that could prevent another 
war should be tried.” 

Evans’ opinion was hacked by another railwayman, 
Thomas Jones, who expressed the view that the visit of 
the head of the Soviet Government would “do a lot of good.” 
The same hope was voiced by housewife Pisano: “1 feel 
that this visit will lead to better understanding.... If is a 
good opportunity for peace talks.” 

In one of the Anlerican newspapers we saw a cartoon 
which aptly expressed the sentiments of all fair-minded, 
peace-loving citizens of the United States. The artist had 
drawn a meeting of the Big Two. Premier Khrushchov and 
President Eisenhower stand at a table with glasses raised, 
exchanging friendly toasts. Between them sits Lady Peace. 
She says, “I never had it so good....” 



The same bright liopos and feelings worn reflected in the 
faces of lin lid mis of thousands of New Yorkers—garment 
workers and printers, carpenters and metalworkers, shop¬ 
keepers and housewives, college students and office clerks— 



“T never had it so good...." 

— Sanders in the Urceiishnrnii”h Pnily News (North Carolina) 


in the faces of all who came out on that clear, sunny day 
to welcome the envoy of the great Soviet people. 

Hut when it is a holiday on Peace Street, a despondency 
akin to mourning reigns in the camp of the champions of 
the “cold war.” 

The Wall Street Journal, mouthpiece of the New York 
Stock Exchange men, wrote with cynical frankness about 




the real sentiments of those who won hi like to perpetuate 
the t wilight of the “cold war." Diplomatic circles in Washing¬ 
ton, the paper said, were closely following the react ion of 
the American people to Khrushchov's tour of the United 
States. It was felt in those circles that if the Soviet guest 
succeeded in making a good impression this would lead 
to public pressure for concessions Jty the United Stales on 
talks on the status of Berlin, extension of Soviet-Ameri¬ 
can trade, disarmament and other issues that now divide 
the two countries. 

So that was what Jay at the bottom of it all! 

The opponents of a thaw in Soviet-American relations 
were not sifting idle. Their tactics of impenetrable police 
barriers, plus certain other things, were designed precisely 
to prevent Khrushchov from making a “good impression.” 

Strange as it may seem, an hour before Khrushchov’s 
arrival in New York the inhabitants were bewildered to 
hear the piercing wail of air defence sirens. Some of the 
powers that be had chosen that big, festive day to stage an 
air alarm, get people worked up, play on their nerves. The 
“cold warriors” wanted to spread their own alarm to the whole 
of New York. 

For that matter, signs of war hysteria can be seen at every 
step in New York. Tin; first thing that strikes you when you 
enter any building, whether an apartment house, hotel, 
movie theatre or office, is a long black arrow with the sign 
“Bomb Shelter.” Before a film showing begins, New York 
movie-goers are told for the umpteenth time that in the 
event of an “enemy air raid” they have to make their way 
calmly, without any panic, down to the shelter. 

A guide to New York gloomily instructs tourists: 
“Civil Air Defence is now universal. It is the duty of the 
Civil Air Defence Corps of New York to take care of arriv¬ 
als as well as of the native population of the city. As 
soon as you arrive look around the hotel and fry to remem¬ 
ber where the shelter is located. Out in the streets, note 
which public buildings have shelters; in case of an alarm, 
walk— walk, don’t run!—to the nearest shelter.” 

Nor did the “cold warriors” omit patently provocative 
methods to attain their unseemly objectives. The day be¬ 
fore Khrushchov’s arrival in New York a truck plastered 
with anti-Soviet slogans drove through the city streets. 

In it a guy with a spade went through the battered anti- 
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Soviet skit of “burying” American capitalism and ex¬ 
horted New Yorkers to give the Soviet guest a cold re¬ 
ception. 

As soon as the exchange of official greetings on the un¬ 
derground platform of Pennsylvania Station was over 
the Soviet guests were invited into black limousines. To 
the accompaniment of the screaming sirens of a hundred 
police motor cycles the motorcade set out for the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. The first car sped out of the stat ion catacombs 
and tunnels and into broad, spacious Seventh Avenue, 
followed by the second, the third, the fourth_ 

The sun was dazzling—it was a wonderful, cloudless 
day. Thousands of people stood at the wooden harriers, 
peering eagerly through the narrow gaps in the police cor¬ 
don, trying to catch, in the stream of black limousines, 
if only a glimpse of the man who had brought a message of 
peace and friendship from distant Moscow. Shouts came 
from the crowd: “Hello!” “Welcome!” “Peace!” Many of the 
New Yorkers waved tlieir hands and smiled in welcome. 
They excitedly asked one another: “Did you see him?” 
“Which car was he in?” “Why did they go so fast?” 

After speeding down 34th Street, and then along arrow- 
straight., fashionable Park Avenue the cars pulled up at the 
residence of the distinguished guest, the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. The whole drive had lasted six minutes. Six short 
minutes. 

It is easy to understand the perplexity and disappoint¬ 
ment of those who had stood waiting in the jammed streets 
for hours in order to express by a smile, a friendly glance, a 
welcoming wave of the hand their friendship for the So¬ 
viet envoy of goodwill. Had not someone deliberately pre¬ 
vented them from doing so? An hour later some of the local 
newspapers came out with headlines screaming: “City 
Greets Khrushchov with Restraint.” 

The underhand game of those who were against the visit 
could now ho seen in all its ugliness. 

MEETING WITH THE “CITY FATHERS” 

There was a short stop of only a few minutes in front of 
the Waldorf-Astoria while Khrushchov’s wife and daughters 
got out of the cars. The Mayor’s wife was giving a luncheon 
for them at that hotel at one o’clock. At the same hour 
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Mayor Robert F. Wagner was giving a luncheon for Khru¬ 
shchov at the Hotel Commodore. 

Incident ally, the meet ing with the ‘city fathers” had a hit. 
of prehistory. Usually t he Mayor ol New \ ork gives of ti¬ 
dal receptions for distinguished foreign guests in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Waldorf. No better place for such gatherings 
could be found in the whole of New York. Besides, holding 
them there is an old, time-hallowed tradition. 

Who then prevented the Mayor from giving the reception 
there this time, too, in the hotel where* the distinguished 
Soviet guest was going to live for two days and two nights 
and which everyone regarded as New York’s “unofficial pal¬ 
ace”? It turned out that dentists were the ones to blame. 

Who could have thought that men of such a humane 
profession could be so uncompromising and stubborn in 
upholding with the Mayor their right to occupy the Grand 
Ballroom of the Waldorf on that very day and hour? And 
although, as the American press assured its readers, Mayor 
Wagner tried his best to persuade the intractable leaders 
of the American Dental Association to hold their jubilee 
meeting in some other place, the dent isls stood their ground. 

In itself, that was an insignificant episode, of course, 
but the New York public rightly considered it a not very 
hospitable act towards the Soviet guest and an act of dis¬ 
respect towards the Mayor. In the light of these facts, a 
remark made by Vice-President Nixon in his speech at the 
meeting was strange, to say the least. Hailing that dubious 
victory, he said: “Maybe the Russians got to the moon first - 
but the American Dental Association got this ballroom.” 

One can only shrug one’s shoulders at a statement of that 
kind. 

To the accompaniment of the police escort sirens the 
black limousines sped towards the Commodore. It is very 
near the Waldorf, and how pleasant, we thought, it would 
have been for the guest to walk those several hundred 
yards, to stretch his legs after the train trip and take a look 
at the noteworthy and original buildings of Park Avenue. 
But the important thing was that as at home, in the Soviet 
Union, Khrushchov would have been able to walk up to 
the people waiting for him near the hotel and exchango 
a few friendly words and firm handshakes. We looked at 
many of the faces—the honest faces of working people— 
and with each hour the growing wall of “security” erected 



between Khrushchov and I ho “man in the street” seemed 
more and more strange and absurd. 

Hul “when in Romo, do as the Romans do.” ]t was only 
inside the Commodore, on the way to the banquet hall, 
that Khrushchov managed to break away from his bluo- 
uniforined body-guards for a few seconds, lie strode quickly 
over to the railing of the balcony and waved his hand in 
greeting to the huge crowd filling the spacious lobby to 
capacity. 

The storm of cheers, enthusiastic shouts and rejoicing 
that simple, friendly gesl lire called forth! Dozens of report¬ 
ers rushed to the telephones to pass on 1 hi* “sensational” 
news to newspaper offices and radio and television studios. 

In the brightly-lit liall of the Commodore, a hall so vast 
that its other end seemed shrouded in haze, everything 
was ready to receive the Soviet guest , (lent lemon in black 
evening dress and starched white shirt-fronts sat waiting 
at the tables. These were the “city fathers,” the men who set 
the lone in New York’s business and political life. At a 
table dose to the platform we saw the massive figure of a 
man of nearly ninety. Up looked much younger than his 
years, however, and was carrying on a lively conversation 
with one of the prominent men of New York, it was Bernard 
llaruch the hanker, a close friend and adviser of many 
presidents of the United States. Not far from him sat anoth¬ 
er Wall Street “star,” W. Averell llarriman, the big finan¬ 
cier, railway magnate and prominent political leader. Near 
by were the well-known financier Herbert II. Lehman, 
G. Keith Funs!on. President of the New York Stock Ex¬ 
change, Senator Jacob K. Javits, Admiral Alan Goodrich 
Kirk, Robert Dowling, the banker and philanthropist, and 
many city officials. 

As we later learned from the American newspapers, many 
New Yorkers resented not having been invited to the re¬ 
ception. The women were particularly indignant, for not 
one of them had received an invit ation. “This is not democ¬ 
racy hut capitalistic oligarchy,” Mrs. Wilma Soss declared 
wrathfully in a telegram addressed to Wagner and Lodge. 

When Khrushchov entered the hall, accompanied by May¬ 
or Wagner and other personages, all present rose to ap¬ 
plaud the head of the Soviet Government. The orchestra 
played the national anthem of the Soviet Union. AfLer a brief 
pause the opening chords of the American anthem rang out. 
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And then something occurred which dumbfounded oven 
the seasoned men of the American press. Contrary to cus¬ 
tom, the “city fathers” began to sing the anthem, first tim¬ 
idly, then more and more confidently. A minute later 
they were singing the stanzas about the star spangled banner 
of America with a great show of feeding. Someone hinted 
that.a special group of people who were “good at singing” 
had been invited. 

“What is this—another patriotic demonstration?” we 
asked our American newspaper colleagues. 

“Perhaps, but I would sooner call it a psychological 
attack,” one of the local reporters, apparently a man with 
political insight, replied. “Remember that some people 
here in New York are sure to try that kind of attack.” 

The next day the Washington Star gave its readers to 
understand that certain quarters had been terribly anx¬ 
ious to use the banquet hall of the Commodore in order to 
“show the flag” to the Soviet Premier. The Xew York Times , 
less frank, limited itself to commenting: 

“Without quite knowing how it happened, the Ameri¬ 
cans assembled found themselves singing The Star Span¬ 
gled Banner instead of merely listening to its strains.... 
Those present said they somehow were carried away into 
what they felt was a patriotic demonstration.” 

While the guests and hosts were busy with the luncheon 
the orchestra entertained them with music. Evidently wishing 
to please the guests from the Soviet Union, the musicians 
decided to show off their knowledge of Soviet music. They 
gave a rousing rendition of Poh/ashko-Pulye , a song 
popular in America from the time of the Second World War. 

Hut we found it hard to keep a straight face when the 
musicians struck up, with equal zest, that old, Jong out¬ 
dated song Boublichki. 

ft tickled us for two reasons. First, because the song 
has a gay tune, and secondly, because the musicians had no 
inkling that its words mournfully bewail one of the last ex¬ 
ponents of “private enterprise” in Russia during the NEP 
peri od. 

“Here I stand, sad and alone, a hawker on my own, sell¬ 
ing boublichki!” ( Boublichki are thick, ring-shaped 
rolls. — 7V.) The melody rang out in the hall crowded with 
Wall Street men. Well, keep on standing there, we said to 
ourselves, barely restraining our smiles. 
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its business, the exchange <>f speeches. Americans jokingly 
iissim* visitors that their method of arranging official gath¬ 
erings— first putting down a hearty meal and then lis¬ 
tening to speeches--makes for belter assimilation of both 
the food for the stomach and the* food for the mind. This 
division of labour, they say, puts the speakers and the audi¬ 
ence in a good mood and gives indifferent listeners a chance 


to take a nap. That may sometimes be the case, but by their 
animated appearance and keen reaction to each of the speak¬ 
ers’ words the J,000 gentlemen who filled the banquet 
hall of the Commodore completely refuted the standard 
notion of American official receptions. 

The first to speak was Mayor Robert Wagner. He is the 
son of a well-known Senator and prominent Democrat who in 
the thirties co-operated actively with President Roosevelt 
in reforming labour legislation. The son, they say, has 
drifted away from hi. 1 father’s liberal traditions. As the 


American newspapers report, he is not lacking in political 
ambition and intends, in the near future, to use his present 
post as a springboard to the Senate, or perhaps even higher. 

Mayor Wagner’s welcoming speech was devoted in the 
main to praising the American way of life, under which 
the eight million citizens of New York Jive, he said, with¬ 
out knowing sorrow or want. “We know we have some poor, 
some ill housed; hut more people are living better, health¬ 
ier and happier here today than any place else, in any 
previous era, in the world’s history.” Just before that he 
had said: “As far as the opportunity for a decent living is 
concerned, we know it is the greatest opportunity, the 
highest standard in the world.” 


No one denies that the Americans, including the people 
of New York, have a high standard of living. Rut 'was it 
worth making that generally known truth the main subject 
at such an important gathering, and repeating it so perti¬ 
naciously, instead of jointly seeking reasonable ways of 
strengthening friendly ties between our two countries and 
of assuring universal peace? 
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And while we are on Ilu» life of New Yorkers, a topic 
Mayor Wagner brought up, we might just as well recall a 
few facts that shed light on the true state of affairs. The 
more than a million inhabitants of New York’s slums 
will hardly agree with his rapturous advertising and glo¬ 
rification of the American way of life. The hundreds of 
thousands of Negroes and l’orto llicans herded into the 
Harlem ghetto hardly consider themselves the prosperous 
people the Mayor made them out to be. Not a day passes 
without articles appearing in New York newspapers under 
the typical headline “The Shame of New York,” describing 
the horrifying, and at times tragic, living conditions of 
the disinherited people of this city, which is often called 
the 51st Stale of America. 

Mr. Wagner has only to look out of the window of his 
office to see the angry demonstrations which thousands 
of New Yorkers hold daily in front of the City Hall, protest¬ 
ing against the monstrous rise in the cost of living and loudly 
insisting that their vital needs be met. Jn recent months 
alone, demonstrations involving many thousands have 
been held by New York school teachers, taxi drivers, hos¬ 
pital workers, housewives, and students. And how can New 
York’s 300,000 unemployed, who look for work for months 
and years without being able to find it, consider themselves 
happy people living in healthy conditions, as the Mayor 
claimed? 

After Mayor Wagner, Henry Cabot Lodge took the floor. 
It was an open secret, that some people in the United States 
had pinned far-reaching hopes on his gift for polemics, 
his lawyer’s eloquence and appreciable diplomatic expe¬ 
rience. It was on his shoulders that the highly speculative 
mission of “arguing with Khrushchov or perishing,” had 
been placed. 

Had this aristocrat ever dreamed that some day be would 
have to accompany a former worker, and now the head 
of the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Kepub- 
lics, on a tour of America? Only a short time ago the very 
idea would probably have struck him as sheer fantasy. 

Ilenry Cabot Lodge is a scion of a famous New Eng¬ 
land multimillionaire family, the Cabot Lodges. 
There is a saying in Boston that the Lowells speak hut 
to the Cabots, and the Cabots speak only to Cod. Henry 
Cabot Lodge first appeared in the United Nations in 1953, 
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ns the head of the United States delegation. He has held 
that post ever since. When newsmen asked him how he in¬ 
tended to mark his activity in the international organi¬ 
zation, he replied, with aplomb, that lie would begin by 
never offering his hand to any of the Soviet representatives. 

Kvery time United Nations old-timers, diplomats or 
newsmen, gel together they recall that episode with an iron¬ 
ical smile. The effort it cost him to keep his vowl It was 
no joke, because be had to come late to every silling of Ihe 
Assembly or its committees so as not to bump into a Soviet 
diplomat, which God forbid! 

lake Mayor Wagner, Mr. Lodge read a prepared speech. 
He began as follows: “Gentlemen, Mr. Mayor, Chairman 
Khrushchov, Hist inguished Guests, Fellow Americans.” 

And like Mayor Wagner's speech, his was an attempt 
to involve the* head of the Soviet Government in a debate, 
unwarranted in the circumstances, on ideological questions 
which divide* the two social and political systems, the 

world of socialism and tin 1 world of capitalism. 

That was the spirit pervading the speech of the Presi¬ 
dent’s personal representative. It set the tone for a whole 

series of subsequent speeches by Lodge himself and by 

other official and unofficial persons in tin? United 

St ates. 

When Lodge had finished, the floor was given to Khru¬ 
shchov. The eyes of those in the hall, as well as the keen, at¬ 
tentive eyes of millions of televiewers, turned to the plat¬ 
form on which the Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the IJ.S.S.H. appeared. Only a short while before, the 
ears and nerves of millions of New Yorkers had been shat¬ 
tered by the sirens of an air alarm. What was to be done 
to shut up the sirens for ever, to remove from the sight of 
New Yorkers, whose nerves had been worn thin by the war 
hysteria, the arrows with the ominous signs: “Bomb Shel¬ 
ter”? What was to he done so that when the American fac¬ 
tory or office worker got his weekly pay check on Thurs¬ 
days or Fridays he would not shudder at the thought that 
one-third of his earnings had gone for taxes, to pay for the 
manufacture of A- and H-bombs? What was to be done 
so that everybody on our planet could breathe freely, know¬ 
ing that the spectre of war had disappeared from the 
horizon, never again to threaten the peaceful progress 
of mankind ? 
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Millions of Americans who watched, listened to ami pon¬ 
dered on every word of Khrushchov's speech wailed impa¬ 
tiently for an answer to these troubling questions. 

When lie took his place al the rostrum all present in the 
hall rose and with a storm of applause expressed their 
respect for the distinguished Soviet guest. 

They wore agreeably surprised by the speaker’s courage, 
for, unlike his predecessors on that rostrum, he did not 
take a prepared speech from his pocket. Speaking extempo¬ 
raneously was much more difficult, of course, but it gave 
his words greater emol ional force aud they reached the minds 
and hearts of his listeners amazingly well. 

Khrushchov began his speech with a joke, which always 
helps to establish a live aud direct contact between speaker 
and audience. Turning to Mayor Wagner, he said with a 
good-natured smile: “1 very nearly called you Hubert Pet¬ 
rovich Wagner. In my youth when I worked at a factory, 
our superintendent, was an engineer by the name of Hubert 
Petrovich Wagner.” Animation at once arose in the hall; 
there was laughter and a burst, of applause. This mention 
of Khrushchov’s having met two Hubert Wagners in 
bis lifetime immediately created an informal atmosphere, 
put the audience in the mood for a big, heart-to-heart talk. 
The “city fathers" listened with tremendous interest to Khru¬ 
shchov’s speech. They responded lo almost, every sentence 
with loud applause. 

The head of the Soviet. Government thanked Mr. Wag¬ 
ner for the reception given in his honour, for the memorial 
medallion of New York presented to him by the Mayor, and 
for the message to the peoples of the Soviet Union, a token 
of the growing friendship between the two countries. 

He spoke with special warmth and great respect of the 
President of the United States, Dwight Eisenhower, paying 
tribute to the military services rendered by him as Allied 
Commander-in-Cbief in Western Europe. He recalled that 
in the trying years of the Second World War Soviet and Amer¬ 
ican soldiers fought together against the fascist plague. 
IIis listeners responded with stormy applause when he said, 
“We fought well together with you against Nazi Germany.” 

Khrushchov spoke highly of the statesmanship of Pres¬ 
ident Eisenhower, who, in the face of pressure from near¬ 
sighted politicians and opposition from supporters of the 
“cold war,” had taken the initiative in proposing an exchange 



of visits. Everyone who knows anything at all about the 
alignment of forces in the American political arena real¬ 
izes that that decision required courage and a strong will 
on the President’s part. 

“My respect for Mr. Eisenhower has grown still more 
afler this step,” the head of the Soviet (Government said. 
“His decision to invite Khrushchov to America was not an 
easy one. Few Americans would have dared In take such a 
Hep. To do so one had to be a big man and, wliat is more, 
to understand big politics. I am in formed that part of the 
Americ »n political leaders are opposed to Ibis decision of 
I lie President'^. The President's wisdom lay precisely in 
the fact that despite his In* went through with what he had 
decided. It showed that he was more far-sighted Ilian those 
who, as we say in Hussia, cannot see farther than tlieir 
own noses. A statesman must not only know what is tak¬ 
ing place today, but show' concern for the future and work 
for its sake.” 

Splendid words! They wiII, undoubt edlv\ help many Amer¬ 
icans to grasp the I rue significance of the President’s act, 
will promote a consolidation of the forces working for 
a sober approach to the sett lenient, of infernal ional prob¬ 
lems, and for victory of the policy of reason. 

With his customary frankness and straight forward ness 
Khrushchov said that lie was going to talk to his listeners 
in plain terms, in the language of a mail accustomed to 
facing up to the truth. “Heller the hitter truth than sweet 
ties”-—this wise folk saying is well known to and appre¬ 
ciated by both the Soviet man and the average American. 

The head of the Soviet (.Government was quick to see 
through the plans of those who had wanted to drown the 
main idea of his visit in a flood of praise of American cap¬ 
italism. He shifted the conversation to another plane. 
He ridiculed the attempts to embellish the capitalist sys¬ 
tem and defame socialism. 

“Let us agree* on the following beforehand,” he said. 
“1 do not think there is any need for me to exert myself 
to try and make Communists out of you. That would be a 
waste of energy and I need energy for more important mat¬ 
ters. Hut if anyone still nurses Hie hope that J shall adopt 
a capitalist attitude, 1 want to toll you straight from the 
shoulder that I hat is also a vain hope. Were 1 a supporter 
of capitalism 1 would, of course, try to come to your country. 
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for after all the United States is the main root of (he world 
capitalist system. But J am convinced that our system is 
much more solid and much better.” 

Khrushchov explained to the Americans the need to live 
in peace and friendship with the Soviet Union, to coexist 
peacefully, to compete not in the manufacture of instru¬ 
ments of death and destruction hut in the manufacture of 
all the things that go to make man’s life heller and fuller. 

“Bet’s rather speak of what ought to unite us," he urged, 
“than magnify what might disunite us. Let's compete peace¬ 
fully and let the peoples judge which system is belter, 
which offers greater scope for the development of the pro¬ 
ductive forces, which provides belter for man’s well-being. 
We must respect the choice of the peoples. We must respect 
their right to live as they choose. We must base relations 
between governments on the recognition that different so¬ 
cial systems have an equal right to exist. Wo must ensure 
peaceful coexistence and thereby strengthen peace through¬ 
out the world. 

“1 say to you in all sincerity that we want to live with 
you in friendship and peace.” 

It may he said without exaggeration that these wise words 
rang out like a hymn to reason, to the triumph of common 
sense. They brought long and hearty applause from all 
present in the glittering hall of the Commodore on that 
memorable day. They won the approval—nor could it 
have been otherwise-of millions of Americans, of all 
who love peace, life, and the smile of a child. 

The sincerity of Khrushchov’s speech, his dear and idio¬ 
matic language free of any diplomatic double talk, his 
ability to present problems frankly and boldly, and his keen 
sense of humour won the admiration of the Americans, who 
think highly of energy, frankness, and resourcefulness in a 
person. We heard guests at Mayor Wagner’s reception call 
Khrushchov “the greatest propagandist of friendship be¬ 
tween the U.S.S.JL and the United States” and express 
the hope that this “business” would yield “big dividends” to 
all countries. 

Commenting on the speech, the New York press ruefully 
admitted that Wagner’s and Lodge’s attempts to “cross 
swords” with the head of the Soviet Government had not 
earned them any laurels. Writing in the New York Post 
the next day, the well-known commentator Doris Uleeson 
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noted gloomily that with his characterist ic dynamic strength 
Khrushchov was “dominating the American scene” and that 
“no polit ical figure existed in the United States to oppose 
him effectively.” 

That certainly hit the nail on the head. Yet the defeated 
adherents of the “argue or perish” policy did not give up 
(heir machinations and intrigues. They sought a new oc¬ 
casion for "showing the flag,” acting in line with the saying, 
“To a man who has gall in his mouth everything tastes 
hitler.” 


AMERICA'S “I’OOR RELATIONS” 

Soon after the luncheon at the Commodore, Khrushchov 
had another notable meeting with a group of the biggest 
financial magnates of the United Slates. 

This took place at a reception given for him by W. Avo- 
rell llarriman. Mr. llarriman was U.S. Ambassador in 
Moscow during the war, he had revisited our country a few 
months ago and it was only natural that a meeting between 
Khrushchov and him on American soil should arouse height¬ 
ened interest. The American press expressed the opinion 
that it would be instructive for the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. to have a talk with 
an American “who knows something about Russian histo¬ 
ry and Russian affairs.” 

Some people in America staked lug hopes on this meeting 
because the American side was represented by the most 
brilliant names in the world of finance and industry. Among 
the men with whom Khrushchov talked and debated on that 
occasion were such Wall Street tycoons as John D. Rock¬ 
efeller, one of the rulers of the Rockefeller oil empire; 
W. Rogers Herod, President of General Electric; John 
MaCJoy, head of one of the country’s most powerful hanks; 
Frank Pace, ex-Secretary of War and now head of General 
Dynamics Corporation, one of the biggest munition con¬ 
cerns in the United States; General David Sarnolf, Board 
Chairman of the Radio Corporation of America, a specialist 
in the sphere of psychological warfare; Herbert H. Lehman, 
the hanker, and other luminaries of American capitalism. 

Some of the American newspapers and magazines claimed 
that if anybody was capable not only of standing their 
ground hut “to make the knees of the world’s Communist 
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No. 1 buck It*,” il was those men representing the “(it) fam¬ 
ilies” of America. Those rash predict .ions, evidently, look 
it for granted that, things in America being what they are, 
no one has the right to contradict the magnates of Wall 
Street. The political credo of the latter was excellently 
formulated l>y Frederick T. Martin, the American hanker 
and multimillionaire, who in a burst of candour said, in 
substance, the following: We are not looking out for the 
common good. We are rich. America belongs to us.... We 
are ready to bring into action all our tremendous potential¬ 
ities, our influence, our money, our political connections, 
our venal Senators, our hungry Congressmen, our dema¬ 
gogues, against any Jegislal ive act, any polit ical platform, 
any presidential nominee who menaces the foundations of 
our government. 

Although the meeting look place in a circle of ]land¬ 
man's closest friends, a huge crowd of newspaper, radio, 
and television reporters and New Yorkers had gathered in 
front of his house. The cars had to inch their way down 
the narrow street to the three-storey mansion. It must 
have been one of the city’s conspicuous houses even before, 
but never, Harriman's daughter Kathleen said jokingly, 
had it had to withstand so desperate and furious a siege 
by the curious. In front of the wide-open door, on a section 
of the sidewalk fenced off with wooden harriers marked 
“Police Line” stood a good dozen microphones. Mr. Harri- 
man evidently intended to speak over the air when he saw 
his guest off. 

We went up to the second floor,and, as Mr. Harriman said 
in Life after the visit, he led Khrushchov into the library, 
where about thirty guests bad gathered. “The library,” Mr. 
Ilarriman informed bis readers, “is a large and comfortable, 
white-walled room. It is filled with hooks and modern 
paintings, as well as busts of Franklin Delano Jloosevelt, 
Dwight Eisenhower, and Benjamin Franklin. Over the 
fireplace around which we sat hangs a favourite Picasso.” 

Ilarriman did not give a very detailed account of the 
meeting itself. His whole train of thought was aimed at rep¬ 
resenting it as having been a calm, friendly talk which did 
not, however, bring out any essential points of agreement. 
But that is Mr. Harri man’s concern. We should only like 
to give here a remark Khrushchov made and describe the 
reaction it caused. 
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After an exchange of courtesies and after introducing 
liis guests llarriinan proposes I a rather singular procedure 
for the 1 conversation. He 1 said (hat since the Chairman of 
ihe Council of Ministers had to answer quest ions so frequent¬ 
ly, this lime the gathering was prepared to satisfy his 
curiosity. Leaning hack in his armchair, Khrushchov calmly 
looked about at Mr. llarriinan’s guests and with striking 
discernment guessed why the host had prepared the meet¬ 
ing precisely that way. Ilarriiuan’s guests did not, intend 
to learn anything from Khrushchov. They had come prepared 
to give him a popular lecture on the principles and laws 
of the capitalist system. 

“No, gentlemen,” Khrushchov remarked, “spare me put¬ 
ting questions to you. Don’t worry. I’m not tired, I will be 
very glad to do Ihe answering myself.” 

But since many points had obviously been decided among 
the guests beforehand it was hard for them to regear at once. 
They merely turned their statements into rhetorical ques¬ 
tions. One of thi 1 first to stale his long question-explana¬ 
tion was John MaCloy, President of tho Chase Manhattan 
Bank, former United States High Commissioner in (Germany. 
Although Mr. Harriman did not say so in his article in 
JAfe, several voices at once described him as a personal 
friend of Adenauer, which MaCloy did not deny. He spoke 
about this and that, and finally expressed his surprise at 
the fact that Mr. Khrushchov believed the men silting in 
that room represented America's ruling group. Mr. MaCloy 
gazed around the gathering with a proud smile anil then, 
wdth the conviction of a professional lawyer, of a man 
whom every one listens to without a murmur, put forward 
what he thought to be the weightiest, argument in support 
of the claim that this was not a “ruling group.” 

Judge for yourself, he said, spreading out his arms in a 
theatrical gesture: any legislation sponsored by Wall 
Street is almost automatically rejected. 

The main “argument” clearly pleased the gathering, 
although it was not backed up by anything specific. The 
men smiled, settled themselves more comfortably in their 
chairs and, as is said on such occasions, loosened their 
belts. Once again Khrushchov unhurriedly looked round at 
the men, deliberately dressed in everyday suits, suave, 
utterly unlike those early amassers of fortunes whose faces 
retained marks of the “battle for money”; utterly unlike 
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the Russian merchants of the old days with their ham¬ 
like fists and long* beards; utterly unlike the early Ameri¬ 
can gold prospectors who had cut each others throats 
in Virginia City, Sacramento, Moon Valley, and the 1 Rockies. 
No, these men were polished, fine-looking lathers oi fami¬ 
lies, the image of thriving average employees ol average 
commercial firms. 

Quietly, hut so that- all could hear, Khrushchov answered 
MaCloy, and all the rest, for that matter. “It iollows 
that those in front, of me an' the poor relations of the 
United States." 

Everyone in the room hurst out laughing. It was as il 
that remark had at last broken < he dam rest raining t lie mood 
of the gathering. They laughed for quite a long time. But 
when they realized that they wore laughing at themselves 
they suddenly broke off. 

The awkward silence that set in for ail instant was fol¬ 
lowed by a shower of quest ions. They had been pul l*o Khru¬ 
shchov in one form or another dozens of times before, and 
dozens of times he had answered them most convinc¬ 
ingly. 

Again the Americans asked why the Soviet Union jammed 
Voice of America broadcasts. Khrushchov rejoined: “Wo 
will accept a good, friendly voice, bill tbe voice of enmity 
does not suit us." They assured him at length that the war 
industry magnates were prepared to stop manufacturing 
arms tomorrow, but he cited examples of how the minute 
the prospect of peace became stronger the Wall Street mar¬ 
ket was gripped by panic, etc. 

The reception at Mr. Harriman’s ended rather quickly, 
for the Soviet guests had to hurry on to the Economic Club, 
and it would, perhaps, not be worth dwelling on it at length 
hut for one circumstance. We refer to several subsequent 
statements by Averell Harriman. One of them he made re¬ 
cently at Ford Hall in Boston. That statement amplifies 
the tilings his guests spoke about at his New York home. 
Noting that while in the United States Khrushchov had re¬ 
peatedly stressed the advantages of communism over cap¬ 
italism, Harriman remarked: 

“Capitalism in the minds of the peoples of Asia is almost 
synonymous with colonialism. It seems to me that we should 
not permit Mr. Khrushchov or any other Communist to 
write us down as the standard-bearer of capitalism. 
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“Our economic- system has little resemblance to the cen¬ 
tury ohi Marxist concept of capitalism, and we should 
abandon the word.” 

Is that all, Mr. Iiarriinan? You want to give up the term 
“capitalism"? You and your friends, who have so often 
gihled.it with the adjective “people’s” and joyfully announced 
to the world that now “people’s capitalism” is the sub¬ 
stance ol social relations in America? Hut why don't- you 
like the phrase “people’s capitalism"? Why do you again 
seek to replace it by ephemeral terms such as “humane econ¬ 
omy" or “Iree economic enterprise” or something equally 
difficult to prove and, more important still, not very intel¬ 
ligible? 

Why is iiarriinan so worried about the consequences of 
Khrushchov s visit to the United States? Why does he try 
again and again to continue the polemic which could very 
easily have been stopped since it is clear that each of the 
two sides sticks to its own opinions? 

Well, everything is not so simple and naive as might 
seem at first sight in this desire of Iiarriinan and those 
who gathered at his New York home to change the sign on 
the facade of Wall Street. It is not the term “capitalism 1 ’ 
hut. the essence of capitalism that is being rejected more 
and more, and will continue to he rejected, by the thinking 
ordinary people of the world, by the real creators of human 
blessings and values. In the spheres of economy, politics, 
and philosophy, as well as in that of human relat ions, the 
laws of capitalism will come into increasing contradiction 
with the twentieth century, the century of the triumphant 
advance of the new, socialist system.That is what Mr. Jlar- 
riman needs verbal face-powder for! lint as Khrushchov 
once said very aptly during his four of the United States, 
“No matter how much an old woman powders herself she 
will never be young.” 

Mr. Harriman knows that, of course. Even school chil¬ 
dren know such elementary filings. Feudalism remained 
feudalism for all that the feudal lords, who ruled lands and 
lives with brutal ferocity, called themselves “enlightened 
rulers,” “radiant suns,” or “patrons of wisdom and the Muses.” 
Monarchs of all times and peoples, who called themselves 
“peace-makers” or “lovers of the people,” remained tlieir 
own selves, and history gave them no more than they de¬ 
served. 
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There was a noteworthy word in that last speech of liar- 
riman’s: “Asia.” Asia! Mr. llarriman is now concerned 
about it not as an admirer of romantic landscapes or antiq¬ 
uities, not as a traveller or ethnographer. He speaks about 
that section of Asia which is standing at the crossroads, 
whose peoples, now beginning to see the meaning of life, 
are faced with the choice: which road to take? Is it not clear 
that Asia is choosing its road itself? It will hardly knock 
at the door on which the owners want to replace the old 
sign “Capitalism, Imperialism" by a new one reading: 
“Welcome. We promise not to utter the words ‘colonialism’ 
or ‘capitalism.’” 

However, we do not intend to speak here about the will 
and views of the peoples of Asia or of other countries. They 
will do as they choose. Thai’s it—as they choose! 

By dreaming of changing the facade of capitalism and 
imperialism and thereby instantly changing the attitude 
of the world towards them, Mr. Harriman is lulling him¬ 
self with vain illusions. lie seems to forget that even if 
they are given a new name capitalism and imperialism 
cannot, change their anti-popular essence. They are not 
only a complex of economic and social relations of people 
and different classes but also a definite ideology and philos¬ 
ophy, a definite system. 

Millions of people are learning by their own experience 
that the world of capitalism is an abominable world in 
which the private prevails over the public, in which the 
thirst for profit at the expense of others turns some peojde 
into the most cruel oppressors and others into petty vul¬ 
tures. 

We should like to remind Mr. Harriman of a story we 
heard from Walter Reuther, the trade-union boss, which 
characterizes the substance of man in the capitalist world. 
Here is what this “valiant” leader of the American trade 
unions told Khrushchov about himself in an outburst of 
frankness. Incidentally, Mr. Reuther’s story was published 
in the New York Times , Mr. Harriman, and you can read 
it there. 

In the thirties, Walter Reuther and his brother Victor 
worked at the auto plant in Nizhny Novgorod. When their 
contract ended they decided to make a tour of the Soviet 
Union in order to proclaim themselves “experts on Russia” 
when they returned to the United States. 
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tov Reuther andhts brother got food during their lour. people 
in our country are ready to sliare their last crust of bread 
with foreign guest*. 

One day, said Reuther during his conversation with Khru¬ 
shchov, breaking into Russian now and then, they went into 
a store in Baku and saw cans of American sweet corn on 
the shelves. Although it was a hungry time nobody bought 
tho corn people didn’t like it. But they were glad to see 
it and bought several cans. Some of them turned out <o 
he without labels. When they returned to (he hoi el and 
opened t he cans without labels they found I hem to contain 
pork and beans instead of corn. Walter Reulher exclaimed 
with feeling: you understand, pork and beans! 

He then related how he and his brother had run hack to 
the store and asked the man behind the counter to sell them 
all the cans without labels he had. When he asked them in 
surprise what the difference was between the cans with 
labels and those without, they did not tell him, they de¬ 
ceived him. 

They insisted on his giving them all the cans without 
labels, Reuther went on with a smile. Loaded with an enor¬ 
mous number of cans they returned home. They fell like 
regular millionaires, Reuther said with a grin, adding that 
thanks to the ignorance of the Soviet salesclerk they had 
become the possessors of a wealth of food —pork and beans! 

Could a Soviet man ever have behaved like (hat? Even a 
pelty swindler who did play such a trick would keep quiet 
about it. But the Reuther brothers, who came to our country 
as American specialists and were paid in dollars, in gold, 
to help us learn to master new machinery, not only did 
such a base thing hut. boast of it, recalling it as a feat. 

We have mentioned this story because Mr. Harriman 
may really think it is enough to change the sign, to give 
capitalism another name, for everything to become differ¬ 
ent overnight. Walter Reuther and his brother not only 
changed the sign, they lived in the Soviet Union among 
Soviet people, but their natures, spoiled by capitalism, 
prevailed over everything else. And it is evident that their 
fall did not begin with their pork-and-beans deal. 
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What they did is a manifestation of the disgusting traits 
which eu/iilulisin instils in people. No matter how you 
change the sign, Mr. i larriman, under your condi¬ 
tions'’ the Heuthor brothers will remain live Heullur 

\lVoV\\*'YS. 

With that uc may end our story of the short visit Khni- 
</w/w\ paid Mr. Uminum. Hut you, Mr. J/urrinum, must 
allow us to have our own opinion of your charming way 
of considering yourself and your friends the poor relations 
of live V oiled Stales. Permit us lo bring you down from tlu* 
c\ouds lo solid earth. 

TIIE BIG SHOTS OF BIG BUSINESS 

Among the many reference books put, out in the United 
Stales the one perhaps most in demand, is a thick, heavy 
volume with a short title, H7/o’.v Who. Jt is to be found in 
libraries the reference departments of newspapers and 
magazines, and the offices of politicians, industrialists, and 
financiers. 

U/m’.s- Who gives in highly condensed form information 
about the family tree, life, activities and hobbies of famous 
people. To get into Who's Who is a privilege accorded to 
comparatively few. 

In the evening of September 17, as all the American 
newspapers noted respectfully, the rare spectacle of a liv¬ 
ing Who's Who was to be seen in the Grand Ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria. Gathered there were about 2,000 persons, 
the flower of Big Business, America’s “poor relations,” 
in much greater numbers than at Averell Harriman’s 
home a few hours before. If any of the nosey American 
reporters present had thought of making an approximate 
estimate of their capital it would, probably, have added 
up to a sum too vast for the human brain to grasp. Looking 
at all those presidents of Wall Street hanks, directors of 
insurance companies, owners of the biggest monopoly groups, 
one might have thought the gods themselves had descended 
from dollar Olympus. 

The day before the meeting between the head of the So¬ 
viet Government and the captains of American business 
the New York Herald Tribune declared: “One of history’s 
greatest concentrations of capitalists tomorrow night will 
hear Premier Nikita Khrushchov address a dinner meeting 
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of the Economic Cl lib of New York. Ami (here’s been a mad 
sc rain I do for invitations.” 

Dwight Eckerinan, Executive Director of the Economic 
(dub, rounded out (his picture of unprecedented excitement 
|)v saying that hundreds “are clamouring to get in like 
starving people scrambling for bread.... From acceptances 
so far we are going to have the greatest assembly of top 
executives ever convened under one roof.” 

The fact that the most powerful and influential people 
in the l ; nitod States--the men of Big Business— took 
such a great interest, in Khrushchov’s visit and were so eager 
to meet and listen to him is noteworthy in itself. But even 
more indicative is the fact that many of them approved 
of the purpose of his visit, expressing the hope that So- 
viel-American relations would improve and business rela¬ 
tions between our two countries would grow stronger. 

Just before the Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the U.S.S.H. arrived in Washington the New York 
Herald Tribune published the answers to a questionnaire 
on “What is your attitude to the Soviet Premier's visit to 
the United States?” which it had sent to forty-eight top 
executives of companies, doing an annual business of more 
than 825,000,000,000. 

Summing up the answers, the paper said: “American 
businessmen generally hack the ld-day visit of Soviet Pre¬ 
mier Nikita S. Khrushchov to the United SLates. They 
feel it is a step that may ease cold war tensions and lead 
to greater East-West trade.” 

Yes, life is forcing many businessmen to take a new view 
of the realities about them, to make a far from easy reassess¬ 
ment. The “men in the grey flannel suits,” as business 
executives are called in America, are beginning to realize 
more and more that in the atomic age nu arms race will 
lead to no good, that it is much more sensible and profit¬ 
able to live in peace with the Soviet Union and trade with 
it. This change in the thinking and sentiments of many 
men of Big Business did not come about of itself, 't he ground 
for it was cleared by the course of events, by the change 
in the alignment of forces in the world arena. 

It was not so long ago that the American capitalists 
looked down on us disdainfully from the height of their 
money-bags and sneered at the phrase “five-year plan.” But 
the dynamics and vitality of the new, socialist system have 



forced llieni. too, to discard their false conceptions of So¬ 
viet plans and the heroic deeds of our people, ot the might 
of the world of socialism. “The Russians have done it again!” 
Yon come across this exclamation expressing admiration 
and amazement, hostility and envy, not only in the Ameri¬ 
can newspapers. You also hear it from the lips of hankers, 
stockbrokers, and manufacturers. 

The wisest and most far-sighted among them have long 
since realized how vain and illusory are hopes that the arms 
race 1 will create stable prosperity for the American economy 
and save it from storms and upheavals. They have finally 
seen that the formidable facade of the policy ‘‘from 
positions of strength” conceals an adventurist policy 
that may bring their country and all mankind to a disas¬ 
trous war. 

Among the realistic-minded men of Big Business who 
are urging America to keep in step with the times, to take 
into account the will and aspirations of the peoples, are 
Cyrus Eaton, James Warburg, Marriner Stoddard Eccles, 
and a number of other prominent bankers and industrial¬ 
ists. They resolutely condemn the reckless “positions of 
strength” policy, demanding rejection of the arms race 
and calling for peaceful competition between East and 
West, for an expansion of commercial, scientific, and cul¬ 
tural contacts with the socialist countries. 

Like the bourgeoisie of other countries, the American 
bourgeoisie is far from being homogeneous. The compara¬ 
tively small but still influential top monopoly group con¬ 
tinues to regard the mad arms race almost as its only source 
of profit and enrichment. But those American companies 
and corporat ions that have no access to the “military pie” 
are less interested in fanning war hysteria and preserving 
international tensions. Of the 500 chief U.S. corporations, 
only the 50 most powerful are directly interested in war 
profits. That can easily be seen from the following example: 
during the 1057-58 economic crisis in the United States 
the profits of 450 corporations showed a rather sharp drop, 
while the other 50, the biggest war industry concerns, made 
record profits on the arms race. 

This circumstance alone could not but give rise to bitter 
debates and disagreements in the American business world 
concerning the further trend of U.S. foreign policy and 
the means of stimulating the American economy. 
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niufmu'mg Wie arms raw is m>\ nu\y dan^rous militarily 
and politicaUy but is fraught, with serious complications 
lor the American economy. That, is the reason why sober 
voices are urging more often and more loudly than before 
that the Soviet challenge to peaceful economic compet’d ion be 
accepted and mutually profitable trade between I lie world’s 
two greatest powers be embarked on. In the American busi¬ 
ness world, too, a tense struggle is going on bet ween sup¬ 
porters of the “cold war” and those who advocate a new, 
realistic policy towards the Soviet Union and the other 
socialist countries. That is why the meeting between the 
head of the Soviet Government and America’s hig business¬ 
men at the Kconornic Club of New York became the scene 
of a sharp and tense struggle between the forces of light 
and reason and the forces of darkness. 

The spacious ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria was filled 
to overflowing. So large was the number of people who 
warded to see and hear Khrushchov that the enterprising 
organizers of the dinner set up dozens of tables both on 
the balcony of tlie hig billiard hall and on the third tier. 
Thick wax candles burned on the round tables covered with 
snow-white cloths. There was the clink of knives and forks 
and the subdued noise of hundreds of people eating, joking, 
drinking toasts. 

Yellowish-golden was the predominant colour everywhere. 
The front of the hall was draped in golden cloth. The lead¬ 
ers of the Club and the most prominent businessmen were 
seated there in three rows, one below the other. They in¬ 
cluded David Rockefeller, one of America’s oil kings, Ave- 
rell Harriman, the railway magnate, John MaCloy, Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Directors of the Chase Manhattan Bank, 
one of the largest in the country, General David Sarnoff, 
head of Radio Corporation of America, and many other 
monopolists. 

Khrushchov sat next to Herbert Woodman, President 
of the Club and head of the big Interchemical Corpo¬ 
ration. 

At the close of the dinner the candles were removed 
from the tables and the electric lights were turned on. 
The President of the Club walked over to the rostrum and 
made a short introductory speech. He said that everyone 
was now aware of the historic importance of the exchange 



of visits between Khrushchov and Eisenhower. The Soviet 
people, he declared, may be justly proud of their economic 
achievements. Then, after paying his respects to the envoy 
of the great and powerful Soviet Union, he extolled and 
glorified those seated before him at the magnificently laid 
tables in the Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf. He spoke of 
them with such ardour and enthusiasm, and praised Ameri¬ 
can capitalism in terms so glowing that some of the monop¬ 
oly tycoons sitting in the hall must have felt embarrassed 
at such excessive compliments. 

The next speaker was Henry Cabot Lodge 1 . As if taking 
over Hu* baton from Woodman, he delivered an impassioned 
panegyric in honour of His Majesty Capital, whose Lender 
favours he enjoys so freely. You felt he had put all his 
eloquence, all his gratitude to the "great of this world” 
sealed in front of him, into his short but carefully thought- 
out speech singing the “blessings” of the American way of 
life and the “wisdom” of America’s businessmen. 

Only a blind man could have failed to see how hard Mr. 
Lodge tried to earn the praise of those men who, in his 
words, symbolized “American business 1 ' and to show them 
that they were not mistaken in placing great hopes in him. 

Later, when we came to know American life better, we 
had many occasions to recall Mr. Lodge’s speech and to 
marvel at the skill and—why not say it?-boldness with 
which he had turned black into white and vice versa. The 
reader will forgive us if in the course of our account of 
Khrushchov’s visit to the United States we refer to this 
speech again. 

Mr. Lodge’s audience of businessmen listened to him 
with undisguised satisfaction, interrupting him with cheers 
and loud applause. How could they help applauding? Their 
orator painted an idyllic picture of a prosperous America 
where monopoly capitalism had turned into “economic 
humanism,” where 14,000,000 Americans owned shares in 
industry, where so many automobiles were produced, where 
life was so hard on businessmen with high incomes and so 
amazingly light on those without incomes.The coal miner 
in the United States, according to the eloquent Mr. Lodge, 
is much better off than the businessman with an income 
that runs into the millions, because he does not have to pay 
high income taxes. And the way the American Government 
takes care of the people! “Two million persons live in 
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government-subsidized housing!” Mr. Lodge exclaimed en¬ 
thusiast ieally. 

What did it matter to him that in the Soviet Union not 
(wo million persons hut almost, the entire urban population 
live in houses built by our socialist slate or belonging 
to the state, and that many millions of houses in the rural 
•,n>;is have been built, with help from the state! 

What did it matter to him that the overwhelming major¬ 
ity of the Americans who own shares in industry are small, 
very small, holders! He said, “14,000,000 Americans,” but 
failed to mention that only some four per cent of Amer¬ 
ica’s families have shares and savings t of ailing 810,000 or 
more. Yet those figures were released by the Federal Reserve 
Hoard of the United States and they show very clearly that 
Mr. Lodge included in the 14,00(1,000 chiefly Americans 
who own shares of only 8100 and 8200. 

Even four per cent of American families with shares 
and bank savings of 810.000 and more is a highly relative 
figure. 

When looking through American official publications 
before leaving for the United Stales we noticed data fur¬ 
nished by the Heller Committee for Research in Social Econ¬ 
omies of the University of California which indicate that 
the subsistence minimum for American workers in 19. r >8 
was 8(5,087 a year for a family of four. Evidently life fir 
such a family is not so had. Hut it is not part icularly good, 
either, when you consider high rents and the high costs 
of medical treatment and education. He that as it may, the 
Committee considers that sum the subsistence minimum for 
a worker’s family of that size. To ensure himself an annual 
income of that size a man must have four per cent shares 
to the value not of 810,000 but more than 8150,000. if is 
fair to believe that such families in the United States make 
up far less than four per cent. 

There are not so many real shareholders in the country 
after all, not millions, as Mr. Lodge claims, but a small, 
if very influential, handful. And part of that handful—the 
“flower of the capitalist world of New York, and not only 
of New York,” as Khrushchov said—was gathered in the 
luxurious hotel ballroom. 

Those were our thoughts as Mr. Lodge spoke of the men 
in the hall, calling them “creators and innovators” with 
great capacities and great responsibilities for the destiny 
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of (heir country. The “creators and innovators” in their 
Mack formal dress smiled benevolently as they listened to 
their bombastic orator. 

Mr. Lodge finished, and the Club President gave the floor 
to Khrushchov. The silence was so profound that we could 
clearly hear someone in the second tier carefully put down 
his glass. 

Khrushchov’s vivid, forceful speech immediately gripped 
the attention of those sophisticated men who hail heard 
so many orators. They broke into applause more than once, 
reacting keenly to those passage's in the distinguished So¬ 
viet visitor’s speech which particularly pleased them. 

“I know that you like capitalism, and 1 don’t want to 
dissuade you. 1 think it would be beneath my dignity if 1 
were to take advantage of the hospitality of the biggest 
capitalists and begin moralizing to you on the superiority 
of communism. That, would be a senseless thing to do be¬ 
fore this audience. Let history be the judge!” said Khru¬ 
shchov, and there was prolonged applause. 

“The only question I have is what made Mr. Lodge plead 
the benefits of capitalism with such ardour today. Is it 
possible that he wished to talk me into adopting the capi¬ 
talist faith?” asked Khrushchov amid laughter. “Or, per¬ 
haps, Mr. Lodge is afraid that if a Bolshevik addresses 
capitalists he will convert them and they will espouse the 
communist faith? I want to reassure you: 1 have no such 
intentions—I know who 1 am dealing with.” Again the 
vast hall rang with laughter and applause. 

Khrushchov spoke simply and convincingly of the Soviet 
Union’s outstanding achievements in the 42 years of the 
Soviet system, about the unprecedented rate of its economic 
progress. He cited striking facts and figures showing the 
vast prospects which the October Revolution had opened up 
for the Land of Soviets. The laughter in the hall had now 
slopped, and once more an attentive, expectant silence 
reigned. 

“Possibly you disagree with me. But can you explain, 
then, what miracles brought those results about? What 
miracles, I ask you?” But no one replied. None of the 
businessmen ventured either to agree with him or to deny 
what he said. 

The head of the Soviet Government then spoke of the 
titanic Seven-Year Plan for the development of the land of 
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socialism, and of when and how the Soviet Union intended 
to oiilslrij) the United Slatos. 

“Wo have everything wo need,” lio said wilb unshakable 
conviction. “Our people are solidly behind (heir govern¬ 
ment, full of enthusiasm. They strive to do their duty to 
the best of their ability and thereby strengthen their so¬ 
cialist system still further.” 

As though carrying on a conversation with those* firm 
advocates of the almighty power of capital, Khrushchov 
explained to them how profoundly deluded are the leaders 
who pursue the unwise policy of trade discrimination against 
the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries. There 
were smiles of disbelief on some faces when he said that as a 
result of the trade discrimination the Soviet Union had had 
to develop the production of machinery it had never manu¬ 
factured before and that this had led to the Soviet Union 
becoming even stronger than before. But the smiles vanished 
when the speaker said: 

“We discovered the secret of using the energy of hydro¬ 
gen before you did. Wo were ahead of you in developing 
the intercontinental ballistic rocket, which, in fact, you do 
not have to this day. Yet, when you come to think of it, 
the intercontinental ballistic rocket is truly a condensation 
of creative human thinking. 

“So, what sense is there in your restrictions? Continuation 
by the United States of the policy of trade discrimination 
against the Soviet Union is simply a piece of senseless ob¬ 
stinacy.” 

At this the audience relaxed, as it were.There was laugh¬ 
ter. Many nodded their heads in agreement and turned 
to their neighbours to exchange comments. 

Meanwhile there came from the rostrum the confident 
voice of a man who knew the worth of his convictions and 
did not talk idly: 

“For a long time nobody ventured to dispute your su¬ 
premacy. But the time has now come when a country has 
appeared which accepts your challenge, which takes into 
account the level of development in the United States and 
in its turn challenges you. You may rest assured that the 
Soviet Union will hold its own in this economic competi¬ 
tion: it will overtake you and leave you behind.” 

Probably nothing like it had ever been heard before 
in that grand hall, where the voices of distinguished men, 
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millionaires and multimillionaires, had rung out. Those 
words, filled with unshakable faith in the triumph of so¬ 
cialism aud uttered with such force and unconcealed pride, 
seemed to fill the hall, and those masters and grandmasters 
of American Big Business palpably sensed that there is a 
force immeasurably more powerful than the power aud will 
of capital. 

“Naturally, gentlemen of the business world, I am not 
urging you to adopt our world outlook,” said Khrushchov. 
“I think that you, too, do not expect to win me over to 
the capitalist faith —we are obviously past that age. You 
evidently believe in the victory of your system, and 1 am 
confident of the victory of socialism.” 

But the men in the hall have long since lost the unshak¬ 
able faith they once had in the stability of the capitalist 
system. They are coming to realize that bad times face 
the once all-powerful capital. 

“Now I am ready to answer your questions, gentlemen,” 
said Khrushchov, ending his speech, lie looked round at¬ 
tentively at the bankers, industrialists, and businessmen 
sitting at the tables. 

The editor of Look, a popular American magazine known 
for its anything but progressive articles, was the first to 
ask for the floor. Pretending not to understand how the 
thesis of the peaceful coexistence of capitalist and socialist 
countries can be reconciled with the propositions of scient ific 
communism about the inevitable triumph of communist 
ideas throughout the world, he said, amid approving tit¬ 
ters and shouts from somewhere in the balcony, that in bis 
opinion there could be no peaceful coexistence of capitalist 
and socialist countries since communism was against it. 

Obviously nervous, he read his question from a slip of 
paper. As soon as he had finished reading he quickly sat 
down. 

There was a hush. Hundreds of eyes gazed searchingly 
at the Soviet guest. Khrushchov did not break the silence 
at once. Then he said slowly, carefully weighing each word: 

“The fact that you ask such questions and that some 
individuals arc laughing before hearing my reply shows how 
little they know of the substance of the matter. People who 
are well-grounded in history know that when human society 
was completing the transition from feudalism to capital¬ 
ism there also was a struggle between the old and the new.” 
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Khrushchov then wont on calmly I o explain to (ho Amer¬ 
ican biisinossim'ii vvliy capilalism had succeeded feudal¬ 
ism ami why, just as inevitably, socialism and commu¬ 
nism are succeeding capitalism. 

“That does not answer the question!” someone shouted 
irritably from the balcony. 

Again littering broke out, not only in the balcony I his 
time but at some of the tables in the hall as well. 

Khrushchov waited for silence and then said: “You may 
not like the substance of the matter, hut such is the his¬ 
tory of human development . I might only add what folk 
say in such cases: If a girl who has had a baby still wants 
to be regarded as a girl, and even goes to court to he recog¬ 
nized as such, this does not alter the case. Even if the couit 
were to grant her that recognition, she would never again 
be a girl all the same.” 

There was loud and general laughter and prolonged ap¬ 
plause. A few still tried to emit inue their heckling but 
the others made them shut up. 

"1 Mease go on!” voices cried. “Go on, please!” 

“J am told,” Khrushchov went on, in reply to the pro¬ 
vocative question of the man from Look “that you are the edi¬ 
tor of a big magazine That is evidently so. What do you 
want ? Do you want me to give you a guarantee that the 
American people will live eternally in the conditions of a 
capitalist society? Do you want a prescription on how to 
preserve capil alism from extinction? I am no doctor and 
cannot offer prescriptions of that kind. The question of what 
system you will have in your country depends neither on 
me, nor on you. It. depends on the American workers, on the 
American people. They will decide what system to choose. 
Do not, therefore, expect to get any sedatives, Mr. Editor, 
1 cannot give them to you.” 

Khrushchov paused and looked out over the hall, wail¬ 
ing for any further remarks, but there were none. 

“No one can halt the inexorable march of history!” he 
continued. “I just want to emphasize that we are for non¬ 
interference in the internal affairs of other countries. Hence, 
the situation in your country is your own responsibility!” 

The American businessmen greeted those words of the 
head of the Soviet Government with loud approval. It was 
clear that they appreciated both the answer made by their 
guest and the skill with which he had pulled up short the 
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individuals who wore trying to raise a harrier of distrust and 
strain between Khrushchov and the American businessmen. 

But a conversation in a peaceful tenor was not to the 
liking of those who had come to the dinner with the idea of 
“giving battle to Khrushchov,” and of “refut ing” communism. 
And so, reading their questions from slips of paper, men 
remote from journalism asked why American newsmen are 
not allowed to send out “any dispatches they want” from 
Moscow and why the reception of broadcasts from the Voice 
of America and similar radio stations is interfered with in 
the U.S.S.H. It is indicative that this quest ion, too, was 
read out from a slip of paper by a man who had not even 
asked for the floor but had simply been given it by the 
Chairman. 

The head of the Soviet Government reminded those in¬ 
dividuals that he had come to tin* United States at the invi¬ 
tation of President Kisenhower. In his very first talks with 
the President, he said, they had decided not to touch upon 
questions relating to the internal competence of the two 
countries. 

However, (his calm reply merely irritated the more 
hot-headed champions of strained relations. Provocative 
comments rang out. Replying to the boorish sallies, Khru¬ 
shchov said, with great dignity: 

“Gentlemen, since you have invited me, I would ask 
you to hear me out. attentively. If you do not want to, 

I can stop talking. I did not come to the U.S.A. to beg. 

I represent the great Soviet stale, a great people who have 
made the Great October Revolution. And no sallies, gentle¬ 
men, can drown out what has been achieved and done by our 
great people, and what it is planning to do.” 

The impression those words made! Noise broke out in 
the hall, and voices on all sides rebuked the hecklers. Then 
a dead silence set in. 

“The question of how and what our people should hear,” 
Khrushchov went on, “is the affair of our people, the affair 
of Soviet people. These questions are decided, and will 
always be decided, by the Soviet people themselves and 
their government, without foreign interference.” 

Khrushchov’s speech and his replies to the questions 
made a big impression on the businessmen. 

This meeting with New York businessmen may without 
exaggeration be called one of the central events in Khru- 
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shchov’s U.S. visit. It was hero Ilia I, some people had wished 
to give him a decisive bailie. Ami they launched 
their attacks in line with a plan worked out beforehand. 

But things did not turn out ihe way the organizers of 
the attacks had planned thorn. The American business world 
realized that those tactics would not produce the desired 
results in this case, for their strength came up against a 
still greater strength. True, the “argue or perish” tactics 
Hared up again sharply later on, by momentum, as it were, 
in Los Angeles. But we shall dwell on that in detail in the 
next chapter. 

“The battle was lost," is bow the American press summed 
up the inglorious a .uinpts by certain circles “to bring 
Khrushchov to his knees” at the Economic Club of New 
York. So vivid, powerful, and convincing was his speech that 
one of the leaders of the Economic Club said that, every¬ 
body who heard him saw that Khrushchov, speaking in 
his native language, was an exceptionally forceful orator, 
one of the best in the world. 

The A ew York Times, w Inch had made no secret of its 
hopes that the men of Big Business would succeed in “tak¬ 
ing their revenge for Washington,” had to admit the com¬ 
plete failure of its calculations. Speaking of the reaction 
of the American businessmen who attended Ihe dinner and 
heard Khrushchov’s speech, tin* paper said: “In this most, 
powerful circle of American opinion Mr. Khrushchov’s im¬ 
pact has been deepest.” It quoted one of t lie dinner guests who, 
notwithstanding his dislike of the Soviet Union, had 
admitted: “This is the kind of fighter you can never knock 
out. You have to see him to realize bis character.” 

Even Marguerite Higgins, a newspaperwoman who has 
made quite a name for herself by fanning anti-Soviet hys¬ 
teria in the United States,grudgingly began to give a differ¬ 
ent appraisal of the reaction of American public opinion 
to the speeches by the head of the Soviet Government. In 
an article published in the New York Herald Tribune im¬ 
mediately after what she called Ihe “battle of titans” at Ihe 
Economic Club, she said: “And since Bussian Communists 
have been pictured as devils for so Jong, Mr. Khrushchov 
did shatter some fears and raise some hopes by the mere 
fact of being his ever-so-human self.” 

The first day spent by the bead of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment in New York, and his meetings with the heads of 
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I ho biggest banks and monopolies ha<l given American com¬ 
ment at ors ample food for thought. Most of them agreed 
that Khrushchov had carried the day. He had won the sym¬ 
pathy of Americans both as a statesman, who had arrived 
on a mission of peace and goodwill, and as a human being. 
They, admired his purposefulness, the clarity, and precision 
of liis statements, the aptness and witt iness of his speeches 
and remarks, his ability to find the right approach to all 
kinds of people. His bubbling, inexhaustible energy aroused 
general surprise and respect. 

These sentiments found vivid expression in an article 
published by the Christian Science Monitor on September 18 
under the headline “New York Takes Premier’s Measure.” 

“New York City is reacting fast and acutely to Soviet 
Premier Nikita S. Khrushchov. 

“Some of the most powerful and influential men in this 
country have t aken his measure at a luncheon and dinner and 
have come away with the conviction that this Russian 
is brilliant. 

“Several top corporation executives said that under no 
condition should this man he underestimated. 

“One executive declared: ‘For some reason Russian achieve¬ 
ments and capabilities have not gotten through to the 
American people or for some reason the Americans have 
not understood the Russians.* 

“Another executive said: ‘It is no idle coincidence that 
when Mr. K. went to the Russian airport there were four 
TlJ-114s—the largest airplanes in the world — waiting 
for him. Neither is it an idle coincidence that the Russians 
havehil the moon,built 1 he first nuclear-powered ice-breaker, 
and sent up the first sputniks. This morning I am taking 
anot her hard look at t he fut ure requirements of the Ameri¬ 
can economy/ 

“As a whole, New Yorkers—the economists, the indus¬ 
trialists, the financiers of important stature—are very 
impressed by Mr. Khrushchov’s remarkable ability to be 
charming, humorous, and effective. They are impressed by 
his quickness to pick up a point of issue and carry it to a 
Soviet-favoured position.” 

Summing up the results of Khrushchov’s first day in 
New York, the paper cauie to the conclusion that almost all 
New Yorkers were becoming aware that an event of tre¬ 
mendous historic importance was taking place before their 
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eyes. Common Is ami remarks such as “We are seeing history 
being made,” “This is a big deal," ami “This is an important 
moment” were to be heard everywhere, the paper noted. 

Every detail and episode, even the most insignificant, 
connected with the visit of the head of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment to the United States acquired a special connotation 
and was regarded as something out of the ordinary, the paper 
said. A graphic example was an occurrence in t lie Waldorf- 
Astoria. While going up to his suite on the Hoth floor of 
tlie hotel Khrushchov and his companions got stuck in the 
elevator between the 2 ( dth and IVMh floors. After a few 
minutes of vain efforts to get the elevator going, Khru¬ 
shchov had to stand on a stool in order to get out on to the 
landing of the HOth floor and walk the rust of the way. 

“A typical capitalist tangle,” was his jovial comment 
on the curious episode. 

“This is history,” said Mr. Lodge, comforting the dis¬ 
tressed elevator girl, Miss Anemone. “You will be able to 
tell your grandchildren about it.” 

The day after his meeting with New York’s businessmen 
the head of the Soviet Government received a warm letter 
from the President of the Economic Club highly praising 
his address at the dinner and calling it “an epoch-making 
event in the history of the Club.” 

With regard to the unseemly act ions of some members of 
the audience who by their heckling had tried to break up 
Khrushchov’s talkwith the businessmen,Mr. Woodman wrote: 

“[ feel sure you realized how very few they were. The 
membership of the Club and the vast preponderance of guests 
were greatly interested in what you had to say and were 
genuinely appreciat ive of your willingness to answer ques¬ 
tions after such an extremely long and strenuous day. 

“This morning 1 have received many comments about the 
meeting. They have, without exception, been to the effect 
that it was an extremely interesting and rewarding experi¬ 
ence. Once again, I thank you both personally and on be¬ 
half of all who were present . 

Sincerely, 

// erbert Woodman . ” 

The following day Khrushchov sent Mr. Woodman a 
reply thanking him heartily for speaking so highly of his 
speech at the Economic Club and noting that he paid no 



attention whatsoever to the persons who by their unfriendly 
sallies had tried to mar his meeting with the businessmen. 

“We had a good business-like meet ing,” Khrushchov said 
in his letter of reply, “and in many respects it has helped 
to improve mutual understanding and strengthen friendly 
relations between the United States of America and the 
Soviet Union. 

With sincere respect, 

A\ Khrushchov .” 

That was how Khrushchov’s meeting with the men of 
Big Business ended. 

THE HOME OF ROOSEVELT 

The broad ribbon of smooth roadway plunged through 
the blocks of skyscrapers, ran past eight- and ten-storey 
buildings, past wooden Jillle bouses nestling by t Ik? road¬ 
sides, and then wound its way for an hour and a half through 
the hills and green valleys of the State of New York. A large 
sign on a white shield pointed left, reading “Hyde Park, 
the Home of F. D. RooseveltThe road narrowed sharply, 
but the farther we went the more people there were lining 
1 he roadsides, and the village of Hyde Park, which con¬ 
sists of a single street and a park, was crowded with thou¬ 
sands of people, some of them with open umbrellas, as it 
was drizzling. 

Hyde Park has long become a place of pilgrimage for 
Americans, who treasure the memory of their distinguished 
statesman, President Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 1 Ic was 
born and grew up here, and later, as President — between 
11)33 and 11)45—he often visited the home of his childhood. 

On that day, September 18, many Americans came there 
in the hope of seeing the Soviet visitor and witnessing 
the meeting between Khrushchov and the late President’s 
widow Eleanor Roosevelt. 

The calm, friendly crowd, among them many children 
with II.S. flags and bunches of flowers in their hands, 
stood under the overcast sky, awaiting the arrival of Khru¬ 
shchov. But they were disappointed — the lucky ones caught 
only a fleeting glimpse of the Soviet ambassador of goodwill. 
The local police, heavily reinforced by a strong posse of 
New York policemen, blocked all avenues of approach 



to tlio Roosevelt house. When Khrushchov and his wife, 
accompanied by the other Soviet visitors, entered the 
grounds, there was no one there except Mrs. Roosevelt, 
her relations and friends, the police, and the newspapermen, 
who had been pushed back to a respectable distance. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, afterwards told the Soviet pressmen: 
“When Mr. Khrushchov arrived in Hyde Park he told me he 
had not come hern for entertainment, 1ml to honour the mem¬ 
ory of a great man. I understood and appreciated that. 
Rut I wauled very much lo show him as much as 1 could, 
to show him our true hospitably, and I'm so <orry that he 
has been surrounded by a police escort for which there is 
really no need.” 

The visit of the head of the Soviet (lovernment to Hyde 
Park was itself a demonstration of the great esteem in which 
the Soviet people hold the memory of F. 1). Roosevelt. 
Many a bright page in the history of Soviet-American re¬ 
lations during the thirties and early forties is associated 
with his name -1 he esl ablishment of diplomat ic relat ions 
between the United Stales of America and the Soviet Union, 
their joint struggle against the common enemy, the fascist 
aggressors, in the* ranks of the anti Hitler alliance, the his¬ 
toric conferences in T ehran and Yalta, which led to an 
understanding lad ween the Soviet Union, the U.S.A., 
and Britain on the most important questions hearing on 
the conduct of the war and peaceful settlement, and the lay¬ 
ing of the foundation of the United Nations. 

President Roosevelt, died suddenly on April 12, 1945. 
A few hours before his death ho was preparing the Jefferson 
Day speech to he delivered the next day over the radio. 

“The work, my friends,” he says in this undelivered mes¬ 
sage, “is peace; more than an end of this war—an end to 
the beginnings of all wars; yes, an end, for ever, to this im¬ 
practical, unrealistic settlement of the differences between 
governments by the mass killing of peoples.” 

In his speeches made during the Second World War, 
F. 1). Roosevelt warned against “an inconclusive peace,” 
a peace in which there would he the aftermaths of war. 
“I shudder to think of what will happen to humanity, 
including ourselves, if this war ends in an inconclusive 
peace, and another war breaks out when babies of today 
have grown to lighting age,” F. I). Roosevelt wrote in his 
message to Congress on January 7, 1943. 
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Mis. RiumvtL a fa// spun' woman, who has [uvsi'n r,l 
a remarkable vivacity despite her 7ft years, mot the visi¬ 
tor* at tlit* neatly trimmed hedge bordering the burial place 
of F.,1). lloosevell. Shi' introduced to Khruslicliov and iiis 
wife her son John and her daughter-in-law and oilier rela¬ 
tives and friends of the family. Then, slipping an arm 
through that of N. S. Khrushchov and Mina Khrushchova, 
she lei them up to the simple tombstone. 

“He did not want to be buried under a graves! one. He 
preferred to have the sky above him,” said Mrs. lloosevell. 

Khrushchov placed a wreath of orchids and roses on the 
grave. The inscription on the wreath, in Russian and Eng¬ 
lish, read: “To the outstanding statesman of the United 
States of America, a champion of progress and peace among 
nations—President Franklin I). Roosevelt.” 

All stood in solemn silence with bowed heads. 

The visitors started their inspection of the places and 
objects associated with the memory of the late President. 
Mrs. lloosevell pointed to an old pine-tree and related that 
F. D. Roosevelt, as a youngster, used to climb to the top 
of it with a colled ion of postage stamps, imagining him¬ 
self to he the captain of an ocean-going ship exploring dis¬ 
tant lands. “lie studied geography that way,” said Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 

The visitors spent some minutes inside the house in which 
F. 1). Roosevelt was horn and where later, as President, 
he used to come to relax in the summer. 

From there they passed into another house, F. IJ. Roose¬ 
velt’s library, which had now been turned into a museum. 
Besides F. 1). Roosevelt’s personal relics, such as his arm¬ 
chair from the While House, his inkstand, letters and hooks, 
the museum contains gifts to President Roosevelt from dif¬ 
ferent countries. Mrs. Roosevelt showed the visitors her 
husband’s portrait by the Soviet painter A. M. Gerasimov 
done from sketches made at the Tehran Conference. There 
is also a carpet portrait of President Roosevelt hanging 
on one of the walls. It is the work of the late Dovlat Go- 
ranfelyan, an Armenian carpet weaver. This carpet is wo¬ 
ven of six hundred thousand knots, in which threads of over 
150 colours and hues have been used. The portrait was 
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of President F. 1). Roosevelt and pay tribute to his memory. 
W o have very pleasant memories of the President, who has 
done so much to improve relations between our countries 
and to consolidate peace.” 

The visit to Hyde Park terminated with a brier stay 
at the house in which Mrs. Roosevelt now lives. The visi¬ 
tors were in a hurry, as Khrushchov was to address the 
United Nations in hvo and a half hours’ time. 

After thanking Mrs. Roosevelt cordially for her hospi¬ 
tality, Khrushchov and his wife took leave of her warmly 
and left, for New York. 

A WOULD WITHOUT WEAPON'S, A WOULD WITHOUT 

WAILS 

Fourteen years have passed since the 1 United Nations 
was founded. 

Many speeches have been made from its rostrum. The 
lofty words of its Charter “to save; succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime lias 
brought untold sorrow to mankind,” and “...live 4 together 
in peace with one; another as good neighbours” have 
acquired the force of a solemn internal ioiial pledge for the 
member state's. 

Some speakers ascended that lofty tribune in order, in 
tin* name and em behalf of their governments, to fight for 
the cemsisteut realization of noble peace-loving principles, 
others use;d their eloquence to prove that black was white, 
and to cover up in a smoke-screen of words a policy that was 
incompatible with those principles. Skilled interpreters 
in their glass cabins rendered these speeches into other 
languages with facile speed, speeches sincere and false, 
speeches full of concern for the welfare of humanity and 
hostile to its interests. The delegates, as a rule, listened 
attentively, but sometimes with half an ear, depending on 
the importance which they attached to the question, the 
personality of the speaker, and the influence of the country 
lie represented. 
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The next day, sometimes the same day, these speeches 
were brought to the notice of newspaper readers, radio 
listeners, and television audiences. Even those organs of 
(he reactionary press who specialized in in is in form at ion 
hesitated to garble the reports of the U.N. proceedings 
for fear of protests and the trouble it might cause. 

The public at large was able to compare, weigh, appraise, 
and judge. 

The very existence of such an international forum as the 
United Nations, open to the view of all nations, has, un¬ 
doubtedly, been a positive factor in the struggle of the 
peace-loving forces. When anyone (akes the floor at the United 
Nations with ill intent and a desire to conceal his true po¬ 
sition, that position will always be shown up in the 
end by comparison with other speeches and with the 
facts. 

Every session of the Genera! Assembly is followed with 
keen interest by the public in different countries. Would 
it assist the objectives for which the United Nat ions was set 
up? Would thoughts be expressed there, would proposals 
be made, and, above alL would slops be taken that would 
contribute effectively to the strengthening of peace through¬ 
out the world? 

The speakers who took the floor in the United Nations 
on behalf of the Soviet Government were always greeted, 
coming and going, by the applause of the ordinary people. 
Every step in the activities of the Soviet Government has 
been invariably directed towards securing a lasting peace 
among the nations. Only insofar as it will become a gen¬ 
uine instrument of peace and international co-operation 
will the United Nations bo able to carry out the direct du¬ 
ties imposed upon it by the nations. 

it, was on the motion of the Soviet Union that a reso¬ 
lution was unanimously adopted at tlie First Session of the 
General Assembly as far back as January 15146, calling for 
concrete measures to be taken for disarmament and the ban¬ 
ning of nuclear weapons. 

it was the IJ.S.S.R. who moved a resolution, also adopt¬ 
ed unanimously, condemning the propaganda of war in 
any form whatsoever. 

it is the Soviet Union that has consistently stood for 
the United Nations becoming a truly universal international 
organization. 
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It is I Ik* Soviet Union who, in the* United Nations, lias 
invariably defended the interests of the small countries 
and new stales that have recently thrown off the yoke of 
colonialism, who has upheld human rights and come out in 
support of the oppressed and the wronged. 

Above all, the Soviet represent at ives have ruthlessly torn 
the mask of peace-makers from all those who have ever 
attempted to use the banner of the United Nations to cover 
up aggression, low designs and actions hostile to the inter¬ 
ests of peace and security. 

The struggle for disarmament which the Soviet Union 
lias been carrying on in the United Nations from the very 
day it was founded will always be remembered by the na¬ 
tions as a noble example of service to mankind. 

Hut never in all the United Nations’ fourteen years of 
existence have people hung on the words of a speaker in 
the General Assembly with such rapt attention as on that 
memorable day of September 18, No one knew exactly 

what would be said at that meeting, but what everyone 
did know was that thoughts would be expressed and meas¬ 
ures proposed which would be of historic signi firauce to all 
nat ions. 

As soon as it became known that Khrushchov was go¬ 
ing to address the United Nations, letters came pouring 
in to its Secretariat from all over the country. All contained 
an earnest request for tickets to the meeting of the 
General Assembly on Sept ember 18. 

“Don’t, waste postage stamps, there will be no free seats 
in the hall on September 18,” 1 lie U.N. Secretariat adver¬ 
tised in the press. But letters asking for tickets continued 
to pour in, and the Secretariat staff were utterly at a loss 
in the face of such an unprecedented interest in the forth¬ 
coming meeting of the General Assembly. 

The Protocol Department of the United Nations, who 
distributed the precious tickets among tlie delegations, 
was in a predicament. The quota of tickets for each dele¬ 
gation was kept a secret till the very last minute. A dip¬ 
lomatic scandal was feared. The quota became a question 
of prestige. And “the sixth great power,” the press, had to 
be taken into consideration, too. One New York newspaper 
asked for tickets for its t wenty-three reporters, and alto¬ 
gether over 1,200 requests were received from newspa¬ 
permen. 
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The General Assembly hall has 2,138 seats, of which 
816 are for the public, 1,088 for the delegates, and I lie rest 
for the press. But the biggest- stadium would have, probably, 
not boon big enough to accommodate all who wanted to 
hear the head of the Soviet Government. 

Television and radio, however, came to the rescue. In 
addition to the usual lines and canals available in the 
U.N. building, extra TV cameras and microphones of all 
the large American and international broadcast ingcompanies 
were installed. 

The feeling prevalent in U.N. circles on the eve of Khru¬ 
shchov’s speech was summed up by William H. Frye, corre¬ 
spondent of the influential American newspaper the Chris¬ 
tian Science Monitor , who wrote on September 15: “The 
visit of Soviet. Premier Nikita S. Khrushchov is expected 
to set the tone of East-West relations in the U.N.” 

And at last a big day in the history of the United Nations 
came. The East River drive and all the adjoining ave¬ 
nues and streets were crowded with people eager to catch 
at least a glimpse of that memorable event. 

Groups of ganged-up fascist-minded elements gathered 
there too, bent on getting their own back after September 
17, when they had tried to pull off their carefully re¬ 
hearsed anti-Soviet “demonstrations,” and suffered such a 
fiasco. Once more they were surrounded by thousands of Amer¬ 
icans who knew how to deal with hostile ads. The pitiful 
attempts at obstruction on the part of these fascist-minded 
hoodlums were nipped in the bud, drowned in a warm wave 
of sympathy, friendliness, and goodwill. 

Cries of “Okay, Khrushchov!” “Welcome!” “Good luck!” 
greeted the head of the Soviet Government as he approached 
the building of the United Nations and followed him until 
the doors of the main entrance had closed behind him and 
the members of the Soviet delegation. 

Khrushchov was welcomed within by the Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral of the United Nations Dag Hammarskjold, who 
ushered the distinguished Soviet visitor and his party into 
the hall of the General Assembly. 

At 3 p.m. local time on September 18, 1959, the floor 
at the meeting of the Fourteenth Session of the II.N. Gen¬ 
eral Assembly was given to the head of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment. The delegates gave Khrushchov a standing ova¬ 
tion. 
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right liand of \\w Chairman s long table. Victor A. Belaunde, 
tlio delegate oi Peru wlio presided al the session, greeted 
Khrushchov with a speech of welcome on behalf of the 
delegates. The next moment the delegates, the guests, and 
the numerous press representatives, seated at the back of 
the hall saw the man who had dedicated himself wholly 
to the struggle for peace and the happiness of people ascend 
the rostrum, which had been designed to serve those noble 
objectives. In the present case it answered its purpose as 
never before. 

Among those present nere quite a number of people with 
a long record of political activity and diplomatic or jour¬ 
nalistic work behind them. Of most of them one could safe¬ 
ly say that they knew what was what! They had heard 
many a distinguished speaker in their lime, and some of 
them were passionate polemisls themselves, to whom inter¬ 
national conference's were simply a matter of everyday rou¬ 
tine. Some of them would have, probably, preferred not to 
see the present speaker in that hall and on that rostrum. 

But it couldn’t be helped — there he was on the rostrum, 
the head of the government of the Union of Soviet Social¬ 
ist Republics, the indefatigable fighter against the powers 
of darkness, who are bitterly lamenting the good old days 
when one could rob and exploit the peoples and unleash 
wars with impunity, and when it was so easy to play the 
old game of waffle, which helped to keep the uninitiated 
ignorant of what they were not meant to know. Many of 
them still believe in the old but not yet, obsolete adage 
which says that ill deeds may be dressed in fine words. 

How comfortable things were! Take the League of Na¬ 
tions, for instance (it seems only yesterday—ah, time 
does flyi). No one, except the Soviet representatives, ever 
said: “Mr. So-and-so’s proposal is meant for naive people, 
it is a crafty ruse, and there can be no quest ion of our dis¬ 
cussing it.” No, they put it differently. “Without a doubt 
the brilliant idea put forward by my gifted colleague is 
most interesting. Indeed, it is so profound, that 1 am, un¬ 
fortunately, unable for the moment to grasp it fully, but 
I feel bound to declare that it has definite merits, and sug¬ 
gest that a committed of experts be set up to make a care- 
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ful study of this idea and submit their considered opinion 
on it." 

All, those were the days! 

We should not be far wrong in assuming t hat among those 
who now sat back to listen to the head of the government 
of a socialist, slate, which had been the first to launch its 
sputniks and only a week or so before had delivered its pen¬ 
nant- to the moon, there were some people who indulged 
in such reminiscences. Ihit even they, like everyone else 
in that hall, held their breath. Khrushchov began his speech. 

The first feeling that gripped the audience, regardless 
of their altitude towards the Soviet Union, socialism, and 
Khrushchov personally, was that they had seldom heard 
anything more compelling and convincing. No one, of 
course, can claim to be able to read other people’s thoughts, 
but if anyone asked himself what the reason for this effect 
was, he could, sincerely, have only one answer: because 
everything he says is the truth. The whole unqualified, 
unvarnished truth, as simple and incontrovertible as life 
itself. 

The truth about the United Nations itself, born in the 
grim days when the tumult of the last battles of the Second 
World War had not yet died away: about the United Na¬ 
tions being the embodiment of the idea of co-operation 
among states with different social and political systems; 
about the objectives for which it had been set up not yet 
having been achieved after the lapse of fourteen years; 
about the situation in the world of today, a world over 
which lour the clouds of a new war danger, which at 
times thicken into storm clouds; about the impossibility 
of letting the tension in international relations continue 
for ever, and about the peoples expecting the United Na¬ 
tions to redouble its efforts towards creating an atmosphere 
of trust and mutual understanding among the states and con¬ 
solidating world peace. 

“In international affairs, in solving controversial prob¬ 
lems,” Khrushchov said, “success is possible provided the 
states concentrate not on what divides the present-day 
world, but on what brings states closer together. No social 
or political dissimilarities, no differences in ideology or 
religious beliefs must prevent the member states of the 
United Nations from reaching agreement on the main thing: 
that the principles of peaceful coexistence and friendly co- 



operation l>o sacredly and unswervingly observed by all 
stales.” 

The United Nations would fulfil its noble mission far 
more effectively if it rid itself of the elements of “cold war,” 
which often hamstrung its activities. “Isn’t it the ‘cold 
war’,” said Khrushchov, ‘Thai has produced the intoler¬ 
able situation where the Chinese People’s Republic, one 
of the biggest powers in the world, has for many years now 
been denied its lawful rights in the United Nations'?” “Why 
then must China he represented in the United Nations by 
the corpse of reactionary China, that is, by the Chiang Kai- 
shek clique? It is high time for the United Nations to deal 
with a corpse as all peoples do, that is, carry it out so that 
a real representative of the Chinese people may fake his 
rightful seal in the United Nations.” 

When Khrushchov said this, all eyes were turned invol¬ 
untarily to the seat with the sign "China" over it. It was 
empty. The fact that the Chiang Kai-shekisl thought it 
best to slay away from that meeting was a striking illus¬ 
tration to Khrushchov’s apt remark. The applause which 
greeted his words showed how well the U.N. delegates 
realized that the restorat ion of the lawful rights of People’s 
China would enhance the prestige of the United Nations 
tremendously and be a notable contribution to improving 
the international climate. 

Khrushchov declared most emphatically that the Soviet 
Government considered the abolition of the “cold war,” the 
strengthening of peace and peaceful coexistence among states 
not only urgent but entirely realistic tasks. The necessary 
conditions, he said, now exist for a radical change for the 
better in international relations, for the complete abolition 
of the “cold war” in the interests of the whole of humanity. 

And once more everyone felt that this was true, that 
such was the real stale of affairs in the world of today, and 
whatever views this or that politician, diplomat, or journal¬ 
ist held, he could not but agree that this was so, lie could 
not help feeling the tremendous force of this argument. To 
corroborate this and support his statement, Khrushchov 
analysed the recent changes in the international field. 

It was a profound, strictly scientific and, therefore, ir¬ 
refutable analysis, which could only be made on the bed¬ 
rock of Marxist-Leninist theory. The vital power of the 
teaching of Marxism-Leninism in its application to inter- 
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Hut to I hose who listened to Khrushchov his spi'CC/i was 
wore than a clour flawless analysis based on the most im¬ 
portant tacts ot reality. It gave them food for thought and 
awakened definite associat ions: no doubt, with different 
people they took different shape, each was seeing things 
in his own way, lint essentially they were all thinking the 
same thing. 

Naturally, everyone was thinking—he could not help 
thinking—of his own country, of those whom he represent¬ 
ed here, of things that were near to him, hut quite apart 
from this he visualized the Soviet state, the Soviet people, 
who had embarked on the full-scale construction of a com¬ 
munist society: he visualized the friendly family of social¬ 
ist countries, where there are no stepchildren and all are 
equal; he visualized the worker, the creator, the free man 
confidently treading his path. Perhaps some saw in imagi¬ 
nation the symbolic sculpture by Vera Mukhina standing 
at the entrance to llie U.S.S.U. Exhibition of Economic 
Achievement showing a factory worker and a farm woman, 
while others saw the Soviet pennant in a lunar valley—who 
knows? 

Behind every word of Khrushchov’s one fell the powerful 
Soviet state, a well-knit socialist, camp, a peace-loving 
humanity, striving to live without the “cold war,” without, 
an arms race, without constant anxiety for peace and for 
their future. 

“The peoples cannot allow the unnatural state of ‘cold 
war’ to continue any longer, as they cannot allow' epidemics 
of plague and cholera,” said Khrushchov. 

Obviously, with the different approach to outstanding 
problems that exists among the states and the divergent 
views on the causes of the present international tension, 
the ironing out of these differences will call for sustained 
efforts, patience, and wisdom on the part of the governments 
concerned. The time has come, Khrushchov pointed out, 
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a\uA her. 

Of the numerous international problems that have to 
he settled—those concerning the relations between indi¬ 
vidual countries and those affecting the interests of the 
peoples of a number of countries and continents—Khru¬ 
shchov highlighted in his speech the most important 
problem of them all, the set I lenient of which all nations, 
whatever their social systems and way of life, are looking 
forward to with hope, it was I he problem of disarmament. 

Its significance is obvious. 

“Whether mankind will head towards war with its disas¬ 
trous consequences or whether the cause of pence will pre¬ 
vail depends largely on whether or not the correct solution 
is found to that problem,” said Khrushchov. 

Khrushchov was not trying to frighten anyone when he 
reminded his listeners of certain facts concerning the pos¬ 
sible consequences of another world war in an age of nuclear 
weapons, whose power is practically unlimited. 

The explosion of a single hydrogen bomb, as everyone 
knows, release's more destructive energy than that of all 
explosions made by all countries in all the wars in history. 

It is also common knowledge that with the existence 
of intercontinental ballistic rockets there is not a spot 
now anywhere on earth that cannot be reached by a modern 
nuclear weapon. If another world war were to break out, 
the toll it would take of human lives would run not into 
hundreds of thousands, but into hundreds of millions. 
Nor would it spare future generat ions. Radioactive contam¬ 
ination of the earth’s atmosphere would entail heavy sac¬ 
rifices for years to come. 

On behalf of the Soviet Government Khrushchov pro¬ 
posed a radical solution of the disarmament problem, one 
that would end the deadlock it had reached and practically 
eliminate the possibility of military conflicts. 

“The essence of our proposals lie said, “is that over a 
period of four years all stales should effect complete disar¬ 
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mament and thereafter no longer possess any means of waging 
war." 

One can imagine some people catching their breath when 
they heard these daring, clear-cut words, which refused to 
lend themselves to misconstruction. Clear and simple: all 
land armies, navies and air forces, general staffs, war min¬ 
istries, military training establishments were no lunger 
to exist. Military bases on foreign territory were to be dis¬ 
mantled. All available slocks of atom and hydrogen bombs 
as well as military rockets were to be destroyed and their 
further production discontinued. The states were to retain 
only strictly limited and agreed contingents of police (or 
militia) equipped with small arms whose sole function 
would he to maintain internal order and protect the per¬ 
sonal security of citizens. 

"So that no one could violate his obligations" Khrushchov 
continued, "we propose the establishment of an interna¬ 
tional control body comprised of all stales" 

What a biller disappointment to those who for a number 
of years had been side tracking all attempts to reach agree¬ 
ment on disarmament measures on the pretext that it was 
impossible to ensure effective control of their implemen¬ 
tation. Khrushchov said quite plainly and clearly: 

“7/ disarmament is comprehensive and complete, then upon 
its consummation control will also be general and complete . 
States will have nothing to conceal from one another: none 
of them will possess weapons that could housed against anoth¬ 
er, and no restraints will be imposed on the controllers* 
zeal.” 

Here was another great truth, as convincing as life itself. 
It offered a sure way out of the deadlock created on the ques¬ 
tion of disarmament through the fault of certain circles, 
who profit by the arms race. The drastic nature of the plan 
which the Soviet Government submitted for the consider¬ 
ation of the United Nations was itself a pledge of its prac¬ 
ticability. The absence of the material means for waging 
war was the surest guarantee of peace in the interests of 
the vast majority of the world’s population. 

Over 150 million houses with all conveniences could have 
been built with the money that was spent on military needs 
over the last ten years. Complete and general disarmament 
would make immense sums available for the building of 
schools and hospitals, the output of foodstuffs and man- 
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ufaclured goods. The artificial harriers to the development, 
of internalioiial trade would be removed. Taxes and prices 
could be. lowered considerably. Klwushcbov \vavUcv\larly 
stressed ll\e fact that quite new opportunities would he creat¬ 
ed for rendering aid to countries which were economically 
still underdeveloped and stood in need of assistance on the 
part of the more developed countries. 

According to the American press, in order to prevent 
the gap between the standard of life in the underdeveloped 
countries and that in the Western countries from widening 
still further, the underdeveloped countries would need cap¬ 
ital investments at the rate of 840,000,000,000 a year. At 
present, capital investments in these countries, both from 
inner and foreign sources, amount to only 815,000,000,000 
a year. Is it not a crime to spend vast sums on armaments 
when, according to the calculation of the former Execu¬ 
tive Secret ary of the U.N. Economic Commission for Eu¬ 
rope, Karl Gunnar Myrdal, nearly two thirds of the popu¬ 
lation of the capitalist world (the “non-Soviet world,” as 
lie calls it) are undernourished? Of these, 70 per cent live 
in Asia and 18 per cent in Africa and Latin America. 

With the implementation of total disarmament suspi¬ 
cion and fear will vanish, countries and nations will he able 
to treat each other with complete trust and really live to¬ 
gether in peace as good neighbours. For the first time a 
durable and lasting peace will become a reality. 

“It goes without saying,” Khrushchov pointed out, “that 
if for any reason the Western Powers do not evince a read¬ 
iness at present to embark on general and complete disar¬ 
mament, the Soviet Government is prepared to reach agree¬ 
ment with other stall's on appropriate 1 partial measures 
for disarmament and strengthening of security.” 

The head of the Soviet Government listed the most im¬ 
portant of these measures, namely: the creation of a control 
and inspection zone with a reduction of foreign troops on 
the territories of the West-European countries concerned; 
the setting-up in Central Europe of an atom-free zone; 
the withdrawal of all foreign troops from the territories of 
European states and the dismantling of military bases on 
foreign territory; the conclusion of a non-aggression pact 
between the member stales of NATO and of the Warsaw 
Treaty Organization; an agreement on the prevention of 
surprise attack. Khrushchov also reminded his audience 



of (he Soviet Government's disarmament proposals made on 
May 10, IHf.fi, and stressed that, the Soviet Government 
thought t hem a good basis for an agreement. 

The Soviet proposals for general and complete disarma¬ 
ment made by Khrushchov were set forth in the “Declara¬ 
tion of the Soviet Government” distributed to the delegates 
of the General Assembly. 

We (fid not notice the time pass while Khrushchov spoke. 
Every phrase, every (bought of Jiis were well considered, 
imbued with intense concern for the welfare of humanity. 
No wonder his speech was listened to with such rapt atten¬ 
tion by everyone —by the delegates of the socialist coun¬ 
tries, the representatives of the former colonial countries 
who had recently won independence, and the delegates of 
the old capitalist states. 

Nearly all countries of the world were represented here, 
in the United Nations, and that was what gave it the sig¬ 
nificance it. had, said Khrushchov. Those countries had 
united in order jointly to consider the pressing problems 
of international relations. If two or several stales were 
unable to agree among themselves, the United Nations had 
to help them, had to smooth the rough edges, which were 
likely to lead to disputes, to tensions, and to wars. 

Why was it that in some cases the United Nations had 
failed to carry out these functions and sometimes needless 
tension was actually created between stales by wrongly 
raising issues in the United Nations? 

Khrushchov gave a clear, explicit, and convincing an¬ 
swer to that question as well. It was convincing because it 
was true. Everyone in that hall knew it. was. Everyone 
there knew - although not everyone would care to admit 
it —that certain member countries of the United Nations 
did not show proper respect, for this body and tried to use 
it in their own private interests. Everyone understood, 
although some would not care to say so aloud, that no in¬ 
ternational organization could work effectively for peace 
if it had within it a group of count ries t hat pursued a policy 
of imposing their will upon other countries. Many under¬ 
stood that if things were allowed to develop along these 
lines they might, in the end, lead to the break-up of the United 
Nations, as was the case with the League of Nations in its day. 

“The distinguishing characteristic of a properly function¬ 
ing international organ,” said Khrushchov, “is that hero 



questions ought to Ik* sot tied not. by a formal count of voles 
but by a reasonable and patient quest, for a just solution 
acceptable to all. After all, one cannot expect countries 
against whose will au unjust decision is taken to agree to 
carry it out. It leaves a bitter t aste in their mouth.” 

A majority in voting was a variable quantit y. Khrushchov 
warned that this variable was likely to change, and change 
not in favour of those who so often resorted to the rubber- 
stamp vote. He that mischief hatches, mischief catches! 

The wisest and most far-sighted policy would he that, of 
seeking jointly for mutually acceptable solutions, stemming 
exclusively from concern for safeguarding world peace and 
non-interference in the internal affairs of other nations. 

In this connection one cannot help thinking what impres¬ 
sive symbols of the Soviet Union’s sincere striving towards 
international co-operation and peace were its gifLs to the 
United Nations in (lie shape of a model of the first artificial 
earth satellite and Vuchetich’s sculpture “Beat Swords 
Into Ploughshares.” 

Khrushchov concluded his speech by assuring his audience 
that in the Soviet Union the United Nat ions would contin¬ 
ue to have a most active participant in all its endeavours 
to rid mankind of the burden of armaments and to consol¬ 
idate world peace. His last words were greeted with stormy 
applause. The entire hall stood up. The Chairman thanked 
Khrushchov on behalf of the delegates. 

Never in the history of the United Nations had the speech 
of any statesman made so powerful an impression as that 
of Khrushchov, said old-timers of the U.N. staff. 

What, about those outside? Those who couldn’t get into 
the U.N. building? 

At the end of September, while Khrushchov was still 
in the United States, A. A. Sobolev, the permanent repre¬ 
sentative of the Soviet Union in the United Nations re¬ 
ceived a letter from two American women—Mrs. Feit Linn 
and Mrs. Edna Silvia. “We are not, sentimental girls, but 
grown-up women, who think and read, and want to hear and 
learn,” they wrote. They had tried to get tickets to the United 
Nations for the day Khrushchov was to speak t here, but had 
not been able to. They listened to liis speech on the radio. 

‘That speech,” wrote those two ordinary American women, 
“must go down in history as one of the greatest statements 
made by man. He had reflected upon it and spoke with 
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compelling logic.... When lit* spoke of peace ami justice for 
the whole world i( sounded as an appeal for all thirsting 
mankind.” 

“When I read the speech by Premier Khrushchov at the 
meeting of the l 1 . N. General Assembly my heart was filled 
with bright hopes,” Mrs. Wako Takawara, a Tokio house¬ 
wife, wrote in a letter to the newspaper Asa/ti. “If all coun¬ 
tries agreed on total disarmament vast, sums would become 
available for improving our lives. I cannot but wish that 
instead of the arms race countries should start a competi¬ 
tion for supplying their peoples with dwellings, bread, milk, 
and clothing.” 

We have quoted only two letters from the huge mail ad¬ 
dressed to the Soviet represent at ive in the l nited Mat ions, to 
the newspapers and magazines, to Moscow, and Washing¬ 
ton. It was a flood of letters from ordinary people of many 
countries, people who think and read, and want to hear 
and learn, people who are concerned about the destinies 
of the world. 

New York’s working day was drawing to a close when 
Khrushchov, amid the ovation oT those gathered in (lie 
General Assembly hall, stepped down from the rostrum, 
from which the call had gone out to all the world: “hot 
us put an end to wars through general disarmament!” 

The editors of the American evening newspapers knew 
that Khrushchov’s speech would hit the headlines. Al¬ 
though the evening papers had already been made up, space 
was left on the front page for the report on his speech, and 
scarcely had the disarmament proposals boon put forward 
at the General Assembly session when they were flashed to 
all corners of the United Stales and every part of the globe. 
In the print-shops of New York, Washington, Chicago, 
and other American cities the reports on Khrushchov’s 
speech were turned into lines and paragraphs, and made 
up into newspapers, which were soon handed over to bustling 
news-boys who shouted: “Khrushchov proposes total disar¬ 
mament !” 

The first official commentaries were: Secretary of State 
Christian A. Jlerter was going to make a careful study 
of the new Soviet proposals. Senator Hubert 11. Hum¬ 
phrey, Chairman of the Senate Disarmament Subcommittee 
was also in favour of a careful and objective study of the 
Soviet proposals. 
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In (la* tclovision anil radio broadcasting studios rush 
programmes devoted to Khrushchov's speech were being 
prepared. The first to come over the air was the magazine 
Tittie 's military commentator Reaves, who spoke from the 
studios of the National Rroadcasling Company. 

Khrushchov is addressing a much bigger audience than 
the (ieneral Assembly, he said, lie is addressing millions 
of people in Asia and other parts of the world, and hearing 
him speak one cannot doubt, the sincerity of his appeal 
for universal disarmament, but there is the question how 
universal disarmament would affect American economy, 
the commentator asked not without anxiety. 

A few days later this question was to become a subject 
for discussion by the Special Subcommittee at the Capitol, 
where a group of Congressmen headed hy Senator Hubert 
Jl. Humphrey were to consider the possible “disorganiza¬ 
tion’' of the American economy as a result of disarmament. 

Not all Americans were able at once to grasp what “dis¬ 
organization” was being hinted at. Tin* essential aspect 
of the matter was obscured by a fog of words about the 
alleged “propaganda character” of the Soviet proposals, 
and the “utopian nature” of the total disarmament idea. 
Characteristic in this respect was the reaction to the So¬ 
viet proposals on the part of the Wall Street Journal, 
the mouthpiece of American Rig Ihisiness, who printed 
a vaguely worded editorial full of all kinds of “huts.” 

For these tycoons of American business (he Pentagon 
for many years past has been the biggest customer with an 
undrailiable wallet. Over a period of five years, between 
1951 and 195(5, ten American mammoth corporations re¬ 
ceived a third of all the U.S. War Department’s orders 
amounting to 838,500,000,000. One hundred large firms 
received 75 per cent of all military contracts. General 
Motors alone in five years received orders from the Penta¬ 
gon to the value of 8(5,874,000,000, that is, more than all 
the farmers in the U.S.A. received for their produce dur¬ 
ing the same period. 

There is an Eastern saying that “words that come from 
the heart go to the heart.” Khrushchov’s words reached 
the heart of all peace-loving people throughout the world. 

There are some people, though, to whom these words 
are a bitter pill, who still refuse to drop the vocabulary 
of the “cold war.” There is, for instance, Admiral Arleigh A. 
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Burke, the Chief of St aff of I lie U.S. naval forces. At. a 
press conference on September 23, 1959, he declared that 
the II. S. Navy was strong enough to defeat the Soviet Navy 
in the event of a nuclear war. “We could do it even now,” 
blustered this bellicose admiral, throwing his weight about 
like that cocky tailor of the Russian story, who threatened 
to "lay ’em all flat at a single whack!” 

The sabre-rattling gentry in the West would seem to have 
lunl their day, though. They are receiving rebuffs even in 
their own countries. One can understand how Western states¬ 
men feel when they come up against this kind of “soldier’s 
l.d u lit ness” or clumsy attemplsto proclaim the Soviet propos¬ 
als “propaganda.” “1 have been a little impatient at those 
who merely waved off Mr. K hrushchov's suggest ions as propa¬ 
ganda," declared Mr. Christian A. fleeter, Secretary of State. 

Some newspapers tried to make out that there was noth¬ 
ing really in the Soviet proposals to write home about, 
that they contained “nothing new.” This stand was taken 
up by the London Times , much to the surprise of its own 
countrymen. It is true that the Soviet Government put 
forward the idea of general disarmament once before. It 
was during the period between the First and Second World 
wars, and Khrushchov, incidentally, mentioned this in his 
speech at the session of the General Assembly. 

Nevertheless, as another London daily newspaper 
rightly remarked that “the address by Khrushchov, 
who made the proposal to destroy all armaments, remains 
the biggest news in the world. All else looks insignificant 
alongside the tremendous importance of the Russian pro¬ 
posal to disband the armed forces in the course of four years.” 

Another favourite argument was that armaments were 
not a cause but the effect of international tension, and 
consequently, the Soviet proposal was “aimed against the 
symptoms of the disease rather than against its causes,” 
as the West-German newspaper Frankfurter Rundschau 
declared. It is clear to any sane person, however, that such 
an argument is sheer nonsense and claptrap, and that in 
our day the arms race is a major cause of international 
tension. It would hardly make things easier for a relaxa¬ 
tion of this tension if the parlies concerned went about it 
carrying a stone against each other concealed on their per¬ 
son even while negotiating, instead of throwing it away. 
As Adlai Ewing Stevenson, leader of the Democratic 
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]>i,rly of the United Stales, wrote in the Sew York Times'. 
"\\'e have always thought that, arms were an effect, not. 
a cause, of tension.” Stevenson asks: “Is it possible that, 
this may no longer be true in the nuclear age?” But what¬ 
ever view' Stevenson himself takes (he gives no answer to 
his own question), he calls “hasty ami cynical” all at- 



Khrushchov: “There's a hit of public work we lime toilo t gen¬ 
tlemen. Let- us bury the hatchet together.” 

— Andros Mcs/aros in the IS’vpsiabatUaf! (Hungary) 


tempts to reject the Soviet Government’s proposal as “clumsy 
propaganda,” or “utopian nonsense.” He urges to “pay atten¬ 
tion to what Premier Khrushchov says about disarmament.” 

This reaction is characteristic of many leading spokes¬ 
men of official circles in the United States, Groat Britain, 
and other Western countries. Any amount of arguments can 
be brought up against an idea, as we all know. The touch¬ 
stone of an idea’s correctness, however, is always practice. 
The overwhelming majority of people in the world are firm- 



ly convinced that flic noble idea of complete and general 
disarmament put forward in the well-argued speech of 
Khrushchov at the Fourteenth Session of the General As¬ 
sembly of the United Nations on September 18, l!)5t), 
is a fruitful idea whose implementation would rid human¬ 
ity of the fear of war for all lime. 

That is why the Soviet programme of general and complete 
disarmament forced itself upon the attention of all states¬ 
men in the West without exception, and this time, as dis¬ 
tinct from past years, even confirmed sceptics and pessimists 
had to think twice before declaring the new Soviet propos¬ 
als to be “utopian.” 

Times have changed. As the Milan newspaper II Ciornn 
rightly pointed out, only a few years ago a flight to the moon 
seemed utopian, too. But the Soviet lunik turned utopia 
into reality. “We have not yet been able fully to grasp the 
tremendous import of that great scientific achievement with 
all its social and political implications,” the paper wrote. 
“That is why the Soviet proposals, properly considered, 
are logical and in keeping with the spirit of the limes.” 

“Logical and in keeping with the spirit of the limes.” 
Statesmen in the West, commenting on the Soviet, plan for 
general disarmament, could not help taking into consid¬ 
eration that this was exactly wherein its strength lay. 

It is necessary to work for the sake of the universal dis¬ 
armament problem, SeJwvn J. Lloyd, the British Secretary 
of Stale for Foreign Affairs, said the day after Khru¬ 
shchov’s speech. 

Commenting on Khrushchov’s speech, Secretary of Stale 
Mr. llerter said to journalists accredited to the United Na¬ 
tions on September 22, that, it was an attempt to reach 
agreement with respect to one of the chief problems 
facing the entire world. 

The Advisory Council of the Democratic Party of the 
U.S.A. appealed to the President of the United Stales to 
give the Soviet Government’s proposals for general and com¬ 
plete disarmament the most serious consideration. 

Kven Sir Winston L. Churchill, former British Prime 
Minister, who has retired from active political life, in a 
public speech urged the leaders of the Anglo-Saxon coun¬ 
tries not to dismiss I he Soviet proposals, since the objec¬ 
tives they pursued were received with enthusiasm in all 
countries. 



Needless to say, those* proposals wore* viewed with high 
liopps in the countlies of Asia, Latin America, and Africa, 
for they hold out a prospect ot rapid progress in llunr econ¬ 
omies as a result- (d l In* cessation oi (he arms race. 

A characteristic stalemonl was made by the Foreign 
Minister of Urazil, Mr. lloracio Later. Commenting tavour- 
ahly on tlie Soviet, plan lor general disarmament , he said*. 

‘It is inconceivable that such vast, sums should he spent 
on armaments when hundreds of millions of people all over 
the world are living in poverty. 1 ' 

Speaking in Abilene some time after Khrushchov’s visit, 
President Eisenhower made a point of dwelling on the im¬ 
portance of the issue involved in the general disarmament 
plan and of the immense sums which military budget cuts 
would provide for the economies of the underdeveloped 
count ries. 

Unanimous support to the proposals for general and 
complete disarmament was given in the socialist countries, 
whose parliaments and governments declared that they 
would make it the major objective of their foreign policy 
to work for the implementation of the Soviet proposals. 

The tremendous magnetic power of the slogan “A world 
without arms, a world without wars,” proclaimed from the 
international forum as tin* most momentous and practical 
task of the day, is steadily increasing. 

A new impetus has been given to the movement for peace, 
which has gained in purpose, confidence, and scope. In 
the course of the discussion of the Soviet disarmament 
plan the Fourteenth Session of the General Assembly adopt¬ 
ed the draft of a joint Soviet-American resolut ion which 
was sponsored by all the remaining 80 delegat ions of the 
U.N. member countries. 

A start has been made. Obviously, a good deal of hard 
work and effort will be required to carry through this great 
task to the end. Khrushchov expressed the thoughts and 
hopes of all people of goodwill when he declared in his 
report at the Third Session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.K. oil October 31, 1939: 

“If all the forces that stand for a peaceful settlement of 
international issues are set in motion, if the policy-makers 
of the Western states realize tin* impossibility of pursuing 
in our day anything hut a policy of peaceful coexistence, 
if the peoples firmly declare against war, then decisive steps 
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will bo taken in the immediate future to eliminate the 
threat of war and open up a clear, bright road towards peace 
for the whole of humanity.” 

“COMMUNIST NO. 1” MEETS “CAPITALIST NO. 1" 

As we were leaving the U.N. building in the late after¬ 
noon 'of September 18, a distinguished American journal¬ 
ist said to us: “What a pity none of us will be present at 
today’s meeting of the two Number Ones—‘Communist 
No.l’ and ‘Capitalist No.!.’” 

lie bad in mind the call which Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of New York State, was making on the head of 
the Soviet Government at the Waldorf-Astoria at I) p. m. 

“Rockefeller” is a starring name in the history of Amer¬ 
ican capitalism. It first became known in the nineteenth 
century through the exertions of old John D. Rockefeller 
who built up his vast oil empire by methods which went 
beyond the bounds of even bourgeois legality. He made 
the name of Standard Oil a synonym of monopolist capital 
and his own name one of the most odious in the United 
Stales. The founder of the Rockefeller dynasty died in 
1037 at the venerable age of 08, leaving the reins of govern¬ 
ment already during his lifetime in the hands of his son 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who is now 85, although he is no 
longer in active business. The dynastic tradition is now 
carried on by his five sons—John Davison Rockefeller 
3rd, Winthrop, Nelson, Laurance, and David. 

Half a century ago the name of Rockefeller stood for oil, 
today it is associated with banking, real estate, and engi¬ 
neering. The tentacles of this enormous octopus have a 
stranglehold on many branches of the American economy. 

The five brothers specialize in different fields. The young¬ 
est, David, the banker, is Vice-President of the Rocke¬ 
feller’s Chase Manhattan Rank; Winthrop goes in for ag¬ 
riculture, Laurance represents the Rockefeller interests 
in various industrial corporations, John runs the Rocke¬ 
feller “charity organizations,” and Nelson’s sphere is poli¬ 
tics. 

Not that the Rockefellers never went in for politics be¬ 
fore. In the course of many decades they have had an im¬ 
portant say in defining the home and foreign policies of 
the different U.S. governments that held office during 
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Hud period. Rut whereas in the past the Rockefellers and 
other monopoly bosses preferred to keep in the background 
and let their hirelings represent their interests in the polit¬ 
ical arena, today the situation has changed. They are play¬ 
ing for high stakes these days—the destinies of American 
capitalism—and it, is getting more difficult to play the 
game through dummies. 

And so we find names previously to be met with only 
among the boards of directors of financial and industrial 
corporations now cropping op in the lists of American 
politicians. The first Cabinet formed after the Republi¬ 
cans came to power in 11)02 was said to consist of ten million¬ 
aires and one plumber (meaning, of course, not an ordinary 
worker, hot the Secretary of Labour, Maurice J. Tobin, 
leader of the Plumbers’ Union). Much the same thing could 
he said about the second Cabinet formed in 1i)f>(>, except 
that the plumber was out of it and the millionaires were 
in on their own. 

The chief diplomat ic post s have also come to be occu¬ 
pied by big financiers and industrialists—the hanker 
Douglas C. Dillon (Under secretary of State), the indus¬ 
trialist John Hay Whitney, a shareholder of Standard Oil 
(IJ.S. Ambassador in London), the owner of a great paper 
manufacturing corporation James David Zellerbach 
(U.S. Ambassador in Rome), and the hanker Amory Hough¬ 
ton (U. S. Ambassador in Paris). 

When in 11)58 A'elson Rockefeller first agreed to run 
for the governorship of New York St ate, it meant that Amer¬ 
ican Big Business had decided to bring its heavy artil¬ 
lery into action. With the help of his money-bags and a 
fairly stiff dose of social demagogy, Rockefeller won the 
elections against another big millionaire—Averell llarri- 
man. It was a joke in the American press that not even a man 
with a fortune of a hundred million dollars could stand up 
to a candidate whose family owned a capital that ran into 
thousands of millions. The light of two millionaires for one 
of the most important political offices in the country is 
eloquent enough proof of whom the real power belongs 
to in the United States of America. 

The question of these elections cropped up during the 
conversation between the head of the Soviet Government 
and Nelson Rockefeller. As the Governor of New York 
afterwards related, he put it to Khrushchov that the latter 



had, probably, not expected such a result of the elec¬ 
tions. 

Khrushchov replied that he could not say he had not 
expected Mr. Rockefeller to win, but he could say that 
such an event as tin* election of a Rockefeller to the high 
office of governor would, probably, have been unthinkable 
in any oilier country in the world, not. excepting even 
tsarist. Russia. The irony of it was apparently lost upon 
Rockefeller, who concurred, adding that “it was something 
that, could only happen in America.” 

Khrushchov jestingly remarked that lie couldn’t make 
out how the electors could choose between two millionaires. 

Rockefeller answered that it was not such a difficult 
or complicated job. 

“I spoke to the electorate about New York and things 
they knew well, while my opponent, spoke about Quemoy 
and other remote and unintelligible things.” 

Several months after his election to the office of gover¬ 
nor, Rockefeller began to cast, unambiguous glances in the 
direction of the While House. His supporters started a 
vigorous pre-election campaign, boosting Rockefeller as a 
man of advanced views, a genuine spokesman of the inter¬ 
ests of America’s working folk, and the only possible can¬ 
didate for the II.S. presidency at the present difficult 
period of its history. 

On the subject of foreign policy Rockefeller was curiously 
reticent. He gave evasive answers to journalists’ questions 
and generally preferred to avoid the subject. Rut as 
time passed if became more and more obvious that the ques¬ 
tion of future relations with the Soviet Union would inev¬ 
itably become a central issue of the election campaign 
of ItHiO. The whole American press is now unanimously 
of that opinion. The magazine Nation, for instance, 
wrote: 

“Essentially the question was: flow will the next Presi¬ 
dent deal with the Soviet Union? Try as they will, none of 
the candidates are likely to escape being asked this ques¬ 
tion. Nor, the stakes being what they are, is the public in 
a mood for frivolous and evasive answers. 

“It is doubtful that any of the candidates will thank Mr. K. 
for the fact that because of him, almost overnight the narrow¬ 
er issues and petty polit ics started to fade. Suddenly each 
candidate finds that the standard by which he will he meas- 
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ured is his nl>ilily to cope with Mr. K. without appeasing 
lhe Russians on the one hand, or reviving- tho cold war 
on the other.” 

Soviet foreign policy lias gaUv crashed mto the domestic 
political life ot the United States. The chances of the prospec- 
tive candidates for the presidency are now being weighed 
by the press according to the number of hours which one or 
another of them lias spent in talks with the Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. and his ability to 
come to an understanding with Hie head of the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment. Senator Hubert H. Humphrey came to Moscow 
at the end of 15)58 and spent several hours talking with 
Khrushchov. This immediately brought him into the lime¬ 
light and raised his chances of being nominated for the pres¬ 
idency. Vice-President Nixon’s chances rose, too, after 
his trip to Moscow for (lie opening of the American Exhi¬ 
bition. Senator Lyndon lb Johnson took care to meet 
Khrushchov and have himself photographed with him when 
he visited the Senate. Adlai E. Stevenson made a special 
trip to Iowa from Chicago in order to shake hands and have 
a chat with the distinguished visitor from the Soviet Union 
at Mr. (bust’s farm. 

Rockefeller followed in the wake of the others. The de¬ 
cision to call on the head of the Soviet Government may be 
said to have been his first big step in the foreign policy field 
since he was elected governor. 

We returned from the United Nations building to the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel a little before fi p. m. We went in 
through a side entrance and waited for the elevator in the 
small vestibule. A few steps away stood a group of people, 
among whom were two or three journalists and several 
members of (lie State Department staff. They had gathered 
around a tall vivacious man with small eyes and rugged 
features that looked as if they were hewn out of stone. He 
was wearing a brown double-breasted rumpled suit and 
had a shabby raincoat thrown over his arm. He bore himself 
with a jaunty air, laughed loudly, and seemed to he trying 
his hardest to look the part of a “bluff back-slapping Ame¬ 
rican guy.” 

“Who’s that?” we asked one of our American acquaint¬ 
ances. 

“That’s Governor Rockefeller,” he said. “Thai’s our 
people’s capitalism in operation”, he added with a smile. 
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Wo couldn’t help thinking what groat changes must have 
takon place iu the world during the last few decades to 
make one of its bigge.-t capitalists “play to the gallery” 
and act the “regular guy.” The time, apparently, had passed 
when the big guns of the American business world could 
allow themselves to parade their wealth, when old John 
Pierpont Morgan went about the world like a buccaneer 
in his great black-paint ed yacht Corsair , when J ohn 1). Rocke¬ 
feller, Sr. lived in Cleveland behind tall iron railings 
and openly defied public opinion, and when the Vander¬ 
bilts, the Astors, and others flaunted their luxury. 

Yes, times have changed. Today America’s tycoons are 
more discreet, and do not. make a show of their wealth. 
Some of them—Averell llarriman, for instance-even 
have the nerve to come out and demand that a stop be put 
to the power of the monopolies. The millionaires have now 
adopted social demagogy as their weapon, and are doing the 
spade-work <f politics which they used to relegate to their 
henchmen because they did not want to soil their hands. 

America’s millionaires are becoming quite expert in 
social demagogy, although it is often rather thinly veiled. 
Their argument at ion falls to piece's when it comes up against 
the facts of reality. As Lincoln said a century ago, “You 
can fool all the people some of the time, and some of the 
people all the time, hut you cannot fool all the people all 
of the time.” 

The elevator took Mr. Nelson Rockefeller up to the doth 
floor where the head of the Soviet Government had his rooms. 
Their conversation lasted not more than twenty minutes. 

At the end of their talk the cameramen and photogra¬ 
phers were called in. They found the host and his visitor in 
good humour. 

Rockefeller, with a smile, asked Khrushchov whether 
he wasn’t afraid that, it might do him harm at home if 
Soviet people saw the photograph showing the First Secre¬ 
tary of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union and head of the Soviet Government shaking 
hands with such a symbol of American capitalism as 
Rockefeller. 

“No,” said Khrushchov, and added laughingly, “hut the 
publication of this photograph may do you good, if not now, 
then some time in the future.” 










Khrushchov speaks about general and complete disarmament, 
about peace and friendship among nations. Never before was the 
Unitea Nations assembly hall so crowded. Never before did the 





representatives of moro than 80 countries and numerous guests 
gathered there listen so attentively to a speaker 




The faces of these American citizens tell more eloquently than 
words how glad they are to welcome the head of the Soviet Gov- 


eminent and how they share his desire for friendship between 
tne two great countries 







The first place Kbrusbehov visited on 
bis arrival in Los Angeles was Holly¬ 
wood. He was welcomed at the 
Twentieth Century-Fox Studios by 
Spyros P. Skouras, owner of tho com¬ 
pany, and Eric Johnston, President 
of the Motion Picture Association of 
America 












The moment the Los Angeles-San Francisco train stopped at 
stations on the way hundreds of people lushed up to shake hands 
with the head of the Soviet Government. This youngster was the 
luckiest of them all: he landed iu the arms of famous “Grandpa 
Khrushchov” 




“Good luck, Khrushchov!” 





V? 




Crowds came out to meet the train. Some carried posters like the 
one on the right 






San Francisco gave the head of the Soviet Government an excep- 
tionallv warm welcome. Tens of thousands of people filled 
the small square in front of the hotel.The police had a hard time 
holding hack the friendly, cheering Americans. Khrushchov 
acknowledged their greetings from the balcony 










ON TOP OP A SKYSCRAPER 


A fl or his speech at the ]ilt*iiary meeting of I In* General 
Assembly, Khrushchov made a lour of I lie* Cniled Nations 
building ami callcdjon its Secretary-General Mr. Dag llam- 
marskjold. The C.N. headquarters is silualod on the East- 
River drives a strait which bounds the 4 central part of New 
Ye>rk Manhattan. From here* the cortege of cars with its 
imposing police escort drove oil in the 4 direction of Wall 
St reef. 

Khrushchov's sightseeing four of Ne*w York was organ¬ 
ized by I Jie municipal authoril ies. The Cit y Council and the 4 
Mayor of New York, Mr. Hubert F. Wagne 4 r, took care to show 
the cit y at its best. Thus, in t he belief I leaf Khrushchov would 
take a trip on tlie 4 subway, entering it at tlje 4 corner of 72nd 
Street and Cent ral Park, extra light ing was urgent ly installed 
at (hat station. The New York subway is usually poorly 
lighted. It is not exactly a tiling of beauty, and under this 
sickly light it was rather a depressing sight. Being pressed for 
lime, however, Khrushchov was unable to take a ride in the 
subway. No time was lost in putting the old smaller bulbs 
hack again in 72nd St. Station. 

The overground tour of tin 4 city was made at a spanking 
speed. The column of cars drove down Easl-ltiver drive 
under three suspension bridges connecting Manhattan with 
Queens and Brooklyn, and swept into Wall Street. 

Towards the evening Wall Street is transformed, as it 
were, into a stony desert in which then 4 is not a living soul. 
The banks, the insurance offices, and exchanges, which are 
scenes of feverish activity in llie day-time, quieten down in 
the evening to gather fresh strength for the renewal of 
strenuous worship at the shrine of the “golden calf.” How¬ 
ever, the news that Khrushchov was to visit Wall Street 
brought a crowd oT thousands there. The police estimated 
that about 20,000 people lined the sidewalks of this com¬ 
paratively short street to see the Soviet visitor. 

“The cars didn’t even stop for a minute!” the American 
reporters complained, disappointed at having such a juicy 
story—“Communist, No. 1 Invades I he Citadel of Capitalism” 
— snatched from their pens. Con hi the police have been 
scared at the idea of ordinary Americans greeting 
Khrushchov in Wall Street? 
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Afterwards the American reporters tried in vain to grot 
Khrushchov to give his impressions of Wall Street. 

“What can 1 say when 1 looked out of the window only 
for a few minutes?” he said with a shrug. “If J tried to lor- 
inuiatc rny impressions 1 would he blamed for having too 
rich an imagination, i prefer not to.” 

The cars sped on and on, past the glowing advertisements, 
and the brilliant shop windows ol New York’s central 
streets, chief among them, Broadway. The roar and din oi t he 
Jingo city haltered against the ears. An enormous bulk low¬ 
ered above the surrounding skyscrapers like a multimil¬ 
lionaire above ordinary millionaires. We were in the very 
heart of New York, in front of its symbol, its emblem, its 
landmark and hub, a monument to itself in steel, concrete, 
and glass, its 102 stories upreared into the clouds to a height 
of over 1,200 feet. 

This is the Empire Slate Building, designed in 1928-29 
as a grandiose symbol of “American prosperity” after 
the First World War, when immense fortunes were “made out 
of air,” and the Wall Street exchanges beat all the casinos 
of Monte Carlo, Nice, Paris, San Homo, and Bermuda taken 
together in reckless financial gambling. Then the hitch came. 
An economic storm burst over the United States in 1929, 
and the Empire State* Building, from a monument of pros¬ 
perity, became a gigantic tomb of shattered illusions and 
ruined lives. 

Underlying it is all rock. Manhattan is an island of solid 
rock, an excellent foundat ion for buildings of any height. But 
under capitalism it is above all a lucrative site for frenzied 
commerce and financial speculations. The Manhattan rock 
is like an inexhaustible gold vein. It pours millions into the 
safes of the owners of skyscrapers such as these. 

It was not the free proud conception of the architect that 
raised these skyscrapers in the cent re of New York, it was the 
fact that under capitalism the economic laws of land-rent 
proved stronger than the natural laws of gravitation. And so 
the buildings thrust upwards in defiance of gravity, hoisting 
into the sky a senseless load of communications, robbing the 
city of air and light. 

The plot for the site of the Empire State Building cost a 
sum of 811,000,000. But this expense has been amply 
repaid, since the rents in the Empire State Building are as 
staggering as its height. 
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Ill the hull of the Empire Stale Building Khrushchov and 
flu* other Soviet, visitors were met by Colonel llenry Crown, 
Chairman of the Board of the corporation which owns the 
skyscraper. He invited I he parly up to the 8(>th floor. 

(lusts of ocean-borne air currents buffeted one in the face. 
The box-like skyscrapers shelved down in sleep terraces. At 
the bottom of that canyon of rock, concrete, steel, and alu¬ 
minium the stir and bustle of New York could barely be 
Irnard. We could see the flash and whirl of advertising signs 
for hotels, cinemas, saloons, drinks, cigarettes, patented 
cosine! ics—every! hing that is bought and sold for dollars, 
but made by the hands of the toiling millions. This whole 
seething world of trade finance, communications, pleasures, 
sufferings, shattered hopes, crime*, wealth, and poverty 
stood sharply etched in the beams of the setting sun. The 
cityscape is impressive, it shows that there is no limit to hu¬ 
man inventiveness and effort, to technical progress. But 
the real content, of New York is not a tiling that reveals it¬ 
self at once to the gaze. 

Today, of course, the Empire Slate Building is no long¬ 
er one of l Ik 1 “world’s wonders/’ The human mind has achieved 
what, in the days whim this skyscraper was being built, 
was regarded as sheer fi.nl asy. During our slay in New 
York an American newspaper published a cartoon showing 
the moon with the Soviet pennant tied round it like a head¬ 
scarf looking down at the skyscrapers. Gazing at the moon, 
one American says to another: 

“It ’s easier firing a rocket at it from one of our skyscrap¬ 
ers— it’s so much nearer." 

What’s stopping you then? 

With a sweeping gesture Colonel Crown pointed out to 
the Soviet visitors the sights lying below—the skyscrap¬ 
ers, the bridges, the park, more skyscrapers, the harbour. 

“Do you have a view as good as this in Moscow?”ho asked 
Khrushchov. 

“Have you been in Moscow? You haven’t. Come and have 
a look at. it. New York is a beautiful city, but Moscow is 
bet ter,” said Khrushchov. 

Colonel Crown invited the party up to the 102nd 
floor. 

The wind here blew with greater violence, and the neigh¬ 
bouring skyscrapers had dwindled in size, throwing back the 
horizon still wider. 
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At (lit 1 conclusion of llie visit Colonel Crown invited 
Khrushchov lo room No. 8009 on I ho SOl h floor -the pri¬ 
vate office of the proprietor of the skyscraper. Here Colonel 
Crown presented his visitor with a model of the Empire 
Stale liuihling. After a short reception Khrushchov thanked 
his hospitable host for the cordial reception and took leave 

The New York visit was drawing to a close. There was one 
more function a dinner party given in honour of the 
head of the Soviet. Covernmenl by Dag 11 ammarskjbld, 
Secret ary (General of the Cnited Nations. 

'Idle dinner was attended by the heads of most of the 
delegations of tin 4 countries represented in that organiza¬ 
tion. The premiers of a number *d* countries, the foreign 
ministers, prominent civic leaders, diplomats and executive 
officers of the United Nat ions greet ed the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.H. when he entered the 
hall. 

After a brief speech of welcome by Dag llammarskjbld, 
who said if was a great honour to him to entertain the head 
of the Soviet. Covermnent, Hu* company was addressed by 
Khrushchov. He thanked the host and guests for the warm 
welcome accorded him and his colleagues and then touched 
on tin? rob' which that world organization was called upon 
to play under present-day conditions. 

“We must, all see to it,” said Khrushchov, “that, the Assem¬ 
bly should find in itself sufficient strength and courage to 
make correct and wise decisions. It would be particularly 
grat ifying if a fairly quick, if not immediate, solut ion could 
be found to the cardinal problems facing the United Nations, 
such as disarmament and other questions which are vitally 
important for creating conditions for a stable peace.” 

The faces of even the high functionaries expressed interest 
when Khrushchov suggested a way to make the work of the 
United Nations more productive. 

“Would it not he worth while going into the question 
of making the salaries of those who attend the meetings of 
the United Nations depend on the rate of progress made in 
the solution of the cardinal problems standing on the agenda 
of that Organization?” 

Khrushchov did not elaborate his idea. On the contrary, 
tie warned I he delegates not to lake offence at his remark, 
which though made in a jocular I one, contained a serious hint. 



“Khrushchov likos to have his joke,” someone silling next 
t-o us said in French. Another added: “Don’t you think that 
in the long run there will be a demand for such an arrange¬ 
ment?” We did not catch the reply to this, which was made 
in a low voice. 

Anyway, this brief but significant remark of Khrushchov’s 
provided food for lively discussion. The next day the Amer¬ 
ican press carried comments and even cartoons on the sub¬ 
ject . 

Americans like a play of wit, and in this case Khru¬ 
shchov had touched on a subject that lay very dost 1 to 
Americans’ hearts. 

And so another stage in Khrushchov’s visit to the IJ.S.A. 
was at an end. The next morning, in a few short hours, the 
head of the Soviet Government and his party were to make 
their long journey to California on the Western seaboard of 
the U.S.A. 



CIIAPTEK FOnt 


WHERE WARM AND COLD WINDS MEET 


IIV BOEING 707 

The flight from New York to Los Angeles, from the At¬ 
lantic coast to the Pacific, took six hours. 

The Boeing 707, a jet airliner, the latest product of the 
American aircraft industry, was only recently pul into reg¬ 
ular service. As soon as it was decided to place a Boeing 
707 at Khrushchov’s disposal for his flights in the t T nited 
Slates, two or three disconcerting stories about this typo 
of plane began to circulate among the journalists. There had 
been some mishaps with its undercarriage, it was said, and 
it had had to belly-land. But the “experienced” Ameri¬ 
can travellers offered their reassurances—no Boeing had 
so far had a real, sensational crash. Those of us who heard 
those stories got a feeling that the journalists actually wanted 
one for the sake of another screaming headline across the 
whole front page. 

The more “reputable” American journalists approached 
the question of the Boeing’s undercarriage from a different 
point of view. 

“Why, of course,” they said, having weighed all the pros 
and cons, “the designers will work on the undercarriage, 
but there is no need to worry about your Premier in the 
least. Here, in our country, they can do anything. As soon 
as they found out there was something wrong with the under¬ 
carriage, companies manufacturing an oily foam immediate¬ 
ly offered their help. Should anything go wrong, they can 
cover the runway with it and the plane lands safely.” 
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Several Booings, one with Khruslicliov and liis party oil 
board and others with a large group of “sputniks”—newspa¬ 
per, radio, television, and newsreel reporters—look off from 
New York’s Jdlewild Airport. 

The planes ilew at an altitude of five or six miles, a liv¬ 
ing map of I lie l Ini ted States unrolling beneath t.lieir wings. 
Somewhere below, veiled in a bluish-grey mist and invisi¬ 
ble to the naked eye, the mills of Cleveland slipped by. We 
caught a glimpse of the thin veins of the Mississippi and her 
sister Missouri, while the vast prairies of Kansas seemed 
like irregularly laid out football fields. 

The planes flew over the “seventh wonder of the world”— 
the Grand Canyon, the gorge through which the Colo¬ 
rado River flows. Some of us had seen the Canyon on a 
low-level flight during our previous visits to the United 
States and had flown between its walls in a light plane. It is 
indeed a breath-taking picture. Imagine that you are walking 
across a prairie, flat as a table. Then suddenly you come upon 
a precipice—in fad, precipice is not the word, for it is real¬ 
ly an abyss hundreds of feel deep and some three thousand 
feel across. For centuries the brazen, capricious river has 
gouged and chiselled its hanks, dropping to an ever lower 
level. It has frequently changed its course and conquered 
tin? yielding reddish-yellow rock. And what the traveller 
sees there now is some! liing like a moonscape. Fantast ic crags 
are frozen in the realm of chaos and silence, here and there 
the banks resemble amphitheatres of cydopic circuses, while 
circular crevices look like the craters of ext inet volcanoes. 

Such is the Grand Canyon at close range, hut this time 
\ve were too high above it and it looked like a crack or very 
narrow' stream. 

We approached Los Angeles, the city that many associate 
with the history and popularity of its liny brother Holly¬ 
wood, the heart of the American film industry. Rut the im¬ 
portance of Los Angeles for the United States lies not only 
in films. Only 178 years have elapsed since the day in Sep¬ 
tember 1781, when a few fragile makeshift lints occupied by 
44 Spaniards—11 men, 11 women, and 22 children—were 
put up on the site of what is today a city with a popu¬ 
lation of 2,400,000, hut the years have brought many changes 
in the city of the Queen of Angels, as Los Angeles was orig¬ 
inally called. And Hollywood is, of course, not the only 
thing. 
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Al 0:00 p. m. local time (il was 10:00 p. in. in Moscow) 
the Hoeing touched down heavily. 

In accordance with some strange rule in force through¬ 
out Khrushchov’s flights in the United Slates, the plane 
taxied not to the main passenger terminal, hut to some other 
part where, as one of the security men 'confidentially’’ said, 
“Mister Khrushchov would not have the hot her of greeting 
crowds of sightseers.” 

A ramp wheeled up. 

Norris Poulson, the Mayor, and his wife, Jlohert Minkler, 
President o 1 the World Affairs Council, Francis Wilcox, Pres¬ 
ident ol Town Hall, and two or three dozen more prominent 
citizens hurried up to welcome the distinguished guest. The 
Mayor spoke in the florid style apparently characterisl ic 
of the southerner. 

“I welcome you to the city of Angels, where the impos¬ 
sible always happens,” he said. 

During those first few minutes on Los Angeles soil it was, 
of course, hard to understand what the Mayor meant when 
he spoke of “impossible” things. Time, however, soon 
showed what lie meant. Hut on this particular occasion, it 
proved impossible to accomplish the impossible in the sense 
if was comprehended by Mr. Ponlson. A glance backward is 
necessary to give the reader an idea of what this was all 
about. 

Looking through slacks of American newspapers which 
devoted dozens of pages to Khrushchov’s visit, we can now 
readily detect the ever-present thought running through 
most of the reports and political reviews. It is briefly and 
clearly formulated in the phrase “argue or perish.” In 
plain terms to argue or perish meant to show the head of 
the Soviet Government that American propaganda was so 
powerful, that t lie “unity of the rial ion in the face of commu¬ 
nism” was so unquestionable that he would he put. on the 
defensive, obliged to offer excuses, cut corners and go round 
obstacles. On (he day of Khrushchov’s arrival in Los Angeles, 
Nixon stated, when haranguing 20,000 people at I he Ex¬ 
position of Eastern States in West Springfield: “It is in 
our interests in every possible case to demonstrate our con¬ 
victions to the Soviet people.” 

The bosses reserved for Los Angeles a special role to 
play in this system of “demonstrations.” Only later that 
evening, at a big reception given at the Ambassador Hotel 
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in Khrushchov’s honour, did its stage-managers show their 
hand and every I king became clear. 

Meanwhile a closed black limousine was, as usual, wait¬ 
ing on I he airfield (the Californian sun shone generously in 
Los Angeles, but the same security man said it was not safe 
to ride in an open car) together with about three dozen au¬ 
tomobiles for tlie journalists and the rest of the party. More 
than half a mile long and escorted by numerous motor-cy¬ 
cle police, the motorcade set out for Hollywood. Fifty min¬ 
utes aft or the arrival of I he plane famous American producers, 
actors and musicians of Hollywood assembled in one of the 
restaurants at the 20th Century-Fox Studios, where a 
luncheon was to lie given in honour of the head of the So¬ 
viet. Covernmeut. 

HOLLYWOOD—AMERICA’S FILM FACTORY 

While we are on the way to America’s film capital, it 
is well worth giving a hriel* account of it, telling why it 
plays such an essential part in America and why to many 
ordinary, unsophisticated boys and girls it is the city of 
dreams. 

Hollywood is, in fact, a gigantic film factory of a New 
York office for propagating and consolidating the American 
way of life. Gigantic is no exaggeration. Hollywood annu¬ 
ally produces hundreds of films which are shown not only all 
over America but in many other countries as well. Decades 
of film propaganda and the allocation of a special role in 
the American way of life and American thinking to films are 
responsible for I he fact that films have, indeed, become part 
of the average American’s life. 

In the American family motion pictures take the place 
of books, museums, concert halls, the theatre and discus¬ 
sion bet ween friends. Films tell the Americans liow I o behave, 
to dress, to eat, treat the family, sweethearts and children, 
and even liow to view world events. Films give them the 
answers to all their questions—from what brand of ciga¬ 
rettes to smoke to the best buy in TV sets and automobiles. 
If you want to know why all American boys suddenly adopt 
the crew-cut fad, go to a movie and see the hair-lay of the 
latest male star. If, as though in a fairy-tale, the girls of 
some city unexpectedly, literally within a day or two, 
change their skirts for slacks, you can rest assured that it 



is the “dirtale” of the new film star- Kim ]\ovak, Shirley 
MacLaine, or some such. 

The omnipotent penetration of Hollywood and its prod¬ 
ucts into the life of the Americans has been going on for 
years. Billions of dollars, the newspapers and the radio, 
stories spreading intimate details from the life ofthe popular 
film stars, and even the church have been mobilized to create 
the cull of Hollywood and assert its exceptional role on 
American soil. 

Of course, Hollywood like a mighty magnet- lias attract¬ 
ed extensive artistic forces. Great names in American art, 
were horn and blossomed there. Charles Chaplin, Ban] Robe¬ 
son, and many other true actors began their career in 
Hollywood. Far lx* it from us to say that Hollywood with 
its dozens of studios lias contributed nothing of signifi¬ 
cance to the world’s cinematographic art. Many good films 
have been made there, and eminent producers ami actors 
began (heir careers there too. 

But with a cynical indifference I n t he dost iny of individual 
honest, craftsmen, Hollywood lias alw ays assert ed its prin¬ 
cipal rule—to drum into the minds of the Americans the 
idea that they invariably, day and night , at. work, at home, 
in school, at college and in I lie army, act, according l-o the 
advice and decisions of tin* Hollywood “gods" and its New 
York bosses. 

The American motion picture producers readily under¬ 
line that Hollywood films an* apolit ical and have no ulte¬ 
rior motive. Nothing is farther from the truth. To lie sure, 
the whole history of Hollywood is one of trends in Ameri¬ 
can art. Of course, these trends varied with time, always 
assuming some concrete expression. There was a time when 
Hollywood did all in its power to assert the cult of the brave 
cowboy and sheriff, the maker of America’s “democratic” 
history. Then came a wave of detective films followed by 
films about the police and ‘‘supermen”; a meticulous, almost 
pathological rummaging in human psychology is a char¬ 
acteristic of popular films today. Hollywood tries to come 
closer to the church, to sacred themes— hut, of course', by 
recasting them in the American manner. Biblical command¬ 
ments and other miracles appear with increasing frequency 
on the screen, the American cinema openly boosting religion. 

But whatever the waves in which the Hollywood film pro¬ 
duction submerges the average American—police, cowboy, 



detect ive or religious— the main principles of mass ideolog¬ 
ical pressure imposed on Hollywood in the twenties, when 
Big Business and the Catholic hierarchy placed the odious 
figure of Will H. Hays at the helm of Hollywood, remain 
in force. 

What are these principles? Hays briefly formulated them 
as follows: “Every American film must assert that the Unit¬ 
ed Slates way of life is the one; and only for any person. At 
any rate, every film must he optimistic and must show the 
small man that some lime and somewhere he will catch his 
fortune by the tail. A film must not turn lho dark aspects of 
our life inside out and must not kindle any powerful or dynam¬ 
ic passions.” 

The last sentence clearly forbade the artist to engage in 
revolutionary thinking, or in efforts to change the existing 
state of affairs. 

It is in llie light of this last “Hays rule” that the end of 
Charles Chaplin's work in Hollywood is so noteworthy and 
tragic. In front of a fashionable cinema in Hollywood there 
is a concrete platform on which the film celebrities have 
left imprints of their hands and feet “for posterity.” In our 
opinion and to our taste this is, naturally, not the best way 
for an artist to make his mark in history, hut the sponsors 
of this unusual “monument” apparently take a different 
view. 

Be it so. We are referring to something else. When 
Charles Chaplin, addressing a big meeting during the war, 
said that it was the Soviet Army that would save the world 
from fascism, it infuriated the Hollywood bosses and they 
decided to erase the name of the great art ist from history. 
To them this seemed very simple. They removed the plate 
containing the imprint of Chaplin’s feet. They hoped that 
would suffice; (hey thought Chaplin would cease to exist 
in the memories of film goers. Then, in order to “finish off” 
the art ist who in all his films debunked the myth about the 
“American paradise” and was a friend of the little man, 
in order to humiliate Chaplin in the eyes of Americans, 
they framed Chaplin on a charge of seducing a young actress 
who had started acting in one of his films. She disappeared 
from Chaplin’s studio, and soon the newspapers published 
an alleged letter from her in which she demanded S 100,000 
to bring up the child which she alleged was Chap¬ 
lin’s. 



This was only the first blow, a small link in tho chain 
of events wliich soon after the war burst over the heads of 
scores of eminent Hollywood cinematographers, let. alone 
Chaplin. McCarlhyism plunged hundreds of thousands of 
honest Americans into despondency and lear. McCarthy at¬ 
tacked Hollywood with particular fury. This is understandab¬ 
le, because it was there that McCarthy and his lieutenants 
wanted to establish a set-up that would ensure the submissive' 
compliance of the men of art for many years to come. 
Chaplin was summoned before one commission alter anoth¬ 
er. lie left the United States, the land where he had lived 
for 40 years, and went to Europe. 

Perhaps when Chaplin bought his ticket to bid America 
farewell some members of the lin-American Activities Com¬ 
mission heaved a sigh of relief and thought all was over with 
Chaplin. Hut Chaplin's name has remained in tlit* hist ory of 
American and world cinematography. Even today, when 
visitors to Hollywood are shown the plates hearing the im¬ 
prints of the hands and feet of Mary Pirkford, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Deanna Durbin, and many other well-known 
American film actors and actresses, it is interesting to note 
that each without fail asks the guide where is Charles 
Chaplin’s imprint. 

The time of the McCarthy witch-hunt was the hardest in 
(lie life and history of Hollywood. Ten prominent Amer¬ 
ican film workers were accused of communist sympathies 
and jailed. Tho interrogators of the McCarthy commission 
filled hundreds of pages questioning film actors, producers 
and script writers one after another. Fear descended upon 
Hollywood and engendered what fear always engenders— 
time-serving, decay, and servility. 

Hollywood needed time to recover, to settle into shape 
after the terror, distrust, and denunciations. This complex 
process is not yet. finished, although it would, of course, he 
wrong to assert that nothing has changed in Hollywood and 
that there arc no forces wishing to take a more sober view 
of the world, the relations between the peoples and the prob¬ 
lems of the development of art, albeit slowly and timidly, 
in Hollywood today. 

The car journey of Khrushchov and his party from the 
Los Angeles airfield to Hollywood lasted only 50 minutes. 
The cars sped through the outskirts of the city, suddenly 
emerged from iL and wound along a mountain road, and 



I lion turned back again. They did not lake I ho previously 
announced route: some people did not, want the residents 
of Los Angeles to meet Khrushchov. 

fiut I he visit ol the head of the Soviet (iovernment had 
been awaited with enormous interest, and his car attracted 
largo crowds wherever it appeared. All I he most famous 
American film people wanted to attend the luncheon at which 
he was to speak. What is more, there were many times more 
people who dreamed of attending the Luncheon than the res¬ 
taurant- where it was held could accommodate. The affair 
also had its humorous aspect. It even caused family quar¬ 
rels, because the organizers decided to invite husbands 
without wives and wives without husbands, i.e., only those 
directly engaged in the studios. 

But why did the selfsame Hollywood, which for many 
reactionary Americans working in tin* ideological field 
still is the centre of anti-communism, llie same Hollywood 
which in the days of the McCarthy commission had been 
seemingly purged of every possibility lor free expression— 
why did this Hollywood await Khrushchov with such in¬ 
terest? Because the tremendous process of awakening to 
socialism and to Hu 1 Soviet Union which is characteristic of 
America today has also extended to Hollywood. Because 
tlie Soviet sputniks and rockets have flown over Los An¬ 
geles, too. And, like the American scientists, engineers, and 
t('clinicians, (Ik* Hollywood actors looked up into the sky, 
where instead of film stars they saw the bright stars of the 
Soviet rockets and the “red moon.” 

American propaganda has for years asserted that life 
in the Soviet Union is cheerless, uniiiLeresI ing and monot¬ 
onous. Hollywood did not see Soviet films, did notread So¬ 
viet hooks and did not hear Soviet music. Hollywood be¬ 
lieved the smears about socialist realism. Then suddenly 
came the brilliant, unparalleled success of the Bolshoi 
Ballet, the strikingly splendid folk dances of the Soviet 
Union performed by the Moiseyev Knsemblo, then the per¬ 
formances of the “Beryozka" Dancing State Company, Shos¬ 
takovich and Oistrakh. The Soviet athletes’ Olympic victo¬ 
ry, the victory of our athletes in America, and hundreds, even 
thousands of other stirring and essential facts dispelled 
all the former ideas. These fads wens becoming known to 
America and, consequent ly, to Hollywood. 

Many prominent figures of the American film capital, 
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like the i>o|i( ical figures, Imve been to Moscow to fry fn 
plan ways of possible coni ads. Hollywood has been visit rd 
by Soviet journalists, a delegation of agricult oral work 
ers, by Soviet scientists ami film producers and actors. 
Hollywood, perhaps very slowly, was, in a manner of speak¬ 
ing, opening its eyes, awakening. In this very complex, pror- 
osS, which has only just begun. Khrushchov s visit has 
played, according to most American film critics, a special, 
outstanding role. 

The Soviet gut's!s cars approached lhi 1 entrance to the 
20th Century-Fox Studios. The crowds on flit' sidewalks 
grew larger and noisier. Several dozen motor-cyclists in 
black, sombre and somehow out of keeping with f Jit* surround¬ 
ing gaiefy, pushed the crowd hack and did not even give 
it a chance to respond to Khrushchov s greetings. The Hol¬ 
lywood motion picture studios were surrounded by a fence 
some 10 feet high, and even a mouse would find if hard to 
get through their steel gales, but the police drove right 
into the grounds of the 20tli Century-Fox Studios. They 
formed two solid lines before the entrance to the build¬ 
ing. The actors wanted to get to Khrushchov and shake li is 
hand, hut the “black angels” were imperturbable. 

“Shooting another whodunit ?”someone fires acrimoniously 
at the police. 

“No, it seems the chief of police is afraid we might hurt 
the distinguished visitor.” 

“But there are more cops than actors, and it is the cops who 
are in the visitor’s way.” 

“And would you rather have more actors than cops in 
America?” 

A new police manoeuvre brings the conversation to an 
end; the police push the actors and studio workers st ill far¬ 
ther away from the guest, leaving only a small group of stu¬ 
dio chiefs near him. 

Then comes the traditional moment for the press photog¬ 
raphers. The click of more than 100 cameras is heard, mov¬ 
ie cameras whirr, flash bulbs and floodlights flare. Holly¬ 
wood is Hollywood, after all. 

Finally, Khrushchov, accompanied by Eric Johnston, 
President of the Motion Picture Association of America, 
and Spyros P. Skouras, owner of 20th Century-Fox, appears 
in the hall of the Cafe do Paris. All rise and enthusiastically 
applaud the Soviet guests. 





Los Angelos radio called this Hollywood reception “the 
largest gathering of stars in American history.” It told its 
listeners that even Marilyn Monroe arrived one hour early. 
It was explained to is later that this most popular star is 
famous for always being late, even at the most important 
receptions. Kirk Douglas, Frank Sinatra, Gary Cooper, 
Klizabelh Taylor, Glenn Ford, Kim Novak, Maurice Che¬ 
valier, Louis Jourdan and hundreds of other stars filled the 
hall. The names of many mean little, true, to the Soviet 
public because we have hardly semi any Hollywood films 
in recent years, but they are really good actors. Hut it is 
to be regretted- and these actors do not mind saying so 
frankly—that they too often have to play insignificant and 
uninteresting roles i : “hits” manufactured according to the 
traditional recipe—boy meets girl, love at. first sight , and an 
unexpectc-d fortune. 

Dozens of TV, movie and photo cameras were trained 
on the table reserved for the guests of honour—Khrushchov 
and the other Soviet visitors. “The luncheon was swallowed 
at a record-breaking speed,” wrote the American jour¬ 
nalists. “Everybody was waiting for Eric Johnston to 
mount the rostrum, introduce the visitors and give the 
Soviet Premier the floor.” At last the moment came. Johnston 
was followed by Spyros P. Skouras. Skouras is a man of short 
stature, broad-shouldered, grey-haired, and with a reddish, 
furrowed face. His greeting is noisy, and lie infallibly slaps 
guests on the back or pats them on the cheek and, though 
it may be their first meeting, the onlooker would think they 
were old friends. 

Skouras speaks hoarsely, as if he had a sore throat, liis 
English all the time causing smiles. He is a Greek by birth, 
and even decades of living in the United States have failed 
to rid him of his accent, so strong that it often alters the 
meaning of his sentences. He keeps repeat mg that lie comes 
from a family of modest means arid now runs an enormous 
motion picture company. 

Skouras thanks Khrushchov for consenting to visit Hol¬ 
lywood. He says that clearly a bridge will now be built 
between Soviet, and American film-goers. Khrushchov 
interrupts him and offers to sign an agreement on the ex¬ 
change of films straight away. 

“Comrade Zhukov,” Khrushchov turns to the Chair¬ 
man of the State Committee on Cultural Relations 



with Foreign Countries, “how an' filings with <lio film ex¬ 
change?” 

(leorgi Zhukov replied (hat llio Soviet I'nion had Jong 
ago signed an agreement willi (lie l* oiled Si alt's to hoy loo 
Americno films aod sell Hit' Aiot'ricaos st'vt'o Soviet films, 
hot that for a year the Hollywood lawyers had apparently 
hero unable to dt'cldt' to complete lilt' transactions and re¬ 
lease 1 the purchased films. 

The entire hall hursts out laughing. Then Khrushchov 
remarks to Skouras: 

“Vim have such good actors and such irresolute lawyers. 
Maybe you can help to gel (hem moving? We are ready at 
any time. He are willing to arrange a good exchange of 
good films.” 

“We have? here with us,” Khrushchov continues, “Mikha¬ 
il Sholokhov, a splendid Soviet writer. His story The F ale 
of a Man has been recent ly screened. The Jilin is very good. 
Show your interest and buy this film. Jt was awarded the 
(irand Prix at an international film festival. What do you 
say, Mr. Skouras, is it a deal?" 

Stormy applause for a long time prevents Skouras from 
continuing. Apparently feeling himself best ed on the cjues- 
t ion of film exchanges, Skouras coni intios his speech in some¬ 
what different vein, lie describes (he power of the Hnited 
Stales and the prosperity of all sections of the popula¬ 
tion. in a word, his speech follows the same plan concocted 
by someone else and somewhere else--to outargue Khrushchov 
at all costs. 

Khrushchov listens carefully, hundreds watching atten¬ 
tively and wondering what he will say in reply. lie mounts 
the rostrum. 

“1 hadn’t meant,” Khrushchov remarks, “my speech 
to billow the direction which Mr. Skouras laid down in his 
speech, for some people might have suspected me of having 
come here to make propaganda of our way of life and of 
wanting to win over all of you fine Americans to our side. 
By the way, I should like that. Anyone wishing to come to 
our country is welcome, we’ll treat him to Bussian pies.” 

The aud ience laughs good-humoured ly and sincerely 
applauds his words. He continues: 

“But since you’ve brought, up the subject of how ordinary 
people work their way up, allow me to answer you.” 
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Then before the hushed audience Khrushchov paints a 
(•(Oiv i nci rig pict lire of J ife in t he Soviet Union and l he posit ion 
of artists and actors in our country, lie also answers Mr. Skou- 
ras’ remarks that America had atone time helped the starving 
people in Russia, lie describes I he experiences of our country 
during the first years of Soviet, power. The listeners are 
again surprised by «lie* courage and frankness with which 
Khrushchov, Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
world’s first socialist state, addresses t hern, people who l hi nk 
differently. Khrushchov admits that America did help the 
st arving people in Russia through the AKA, but that this 
help would perhaps not. have been needl'd if the American 
soldiers and the soldiers of other ini ervent ionisl s had not 
landed on Soviet soil after the revolution and not imposed 
a bit l <‘i* war on us. 

One should have seen the audience coni pose* I of tin* emi¬ 
nent workers of American art when Khrushchov told I hem 
very simply, vividly and truthfully about, the position and 
role of artists in our country and what, lias been done to 
bring about a great expansion of culture in every field of 
Soviet, life. He says: 

“Vet there are still some people in your country who keep 
harping that people in the Soviet. Union are tittle short of 
slaves. Rut what sort of slave 4 system is that? How could a 
slave system have assured such unprecedented progress in 
science and art as we have made in our country?" 

Khrushchov rounds off his argument with a convincing, 
exact historical parallel, lie emphasizes: 

"The reason why Roman civilization, as well as Creek 
civilization, declined, esteemed Mr. Skouras, was that it 
was a civilization built on slave labour, which shackled 
man’s energy, will and freedom. Science and the arts can 
att ain full bloom only if there is the fullest freedom of the 
individual and of society." 

Khrushchov’s listeners were people far removed from 
socialist Ideology, and in many cases did not oven know very 
much about, our country’s culture. Rut they warmly ap¬ 
plauded those words. Why? Recausethey felt them to holme 
and because their truth is increasingly confirmed by what 
they themselves see of life in the Soviet Union and (lie in¬ 
formation that keeps seeping through into the United 
States of America. It is indeed strange for those who were 
assembled there to hear about the "communist slaves." 



They, as artists, understand very well that only if millions 
of people are involved in cultural reorganization can 
a country have so much talent, so many true stars in 

art. , 

Of course, Khrushchov’s speech could not at one stroke 
erase for ever all the prejudices, all the scepticism and all 
the lies these people had heard about our literature and our 
art. Hut listening to (he head of (he Soviet Government 
they received convincing first-hand information on the real 
state of affairs and the real position of artists in Soviet so¬ 
ciety. This agitated them, stirred them, and—what 
is most important — made them want I o know more about our 
count ry. 

Naturally, among the celebrities present there were some 
who had read not only Dostoyevsky, hut also Soviet 
writers. They could consider themselves to some extent 
well-versed, erudite people as far as Soviet literature and 
art were concerned. 

Hut it- often proved (hat these people had got their in¬ 
formation on Soviet life according to the “energy-saving’ 1 
principle, in the same condensed form as mountaineers who 
restrict their diet to the lightest minimum —a set. of con¬ 
centrated foods—when climbing a mountain. Hut mountain¬ 
eers go back to a normal diet of fresh food and hot meals 
as soon as they complete their ascent and return home. 

Hut the Americans who are in the habit of using “con¬ 
densed editions” of any authors often carry this sort of su¬ 
perportable intellectual baggage in (heir heads all through 
life and even exploit it profitably, “enlightening” others and 
“theorizing” on the, basis of this intellectual dime. 

An approach to things and phenomena based on the 
“energy-saving” principle is alien to the Soviet people. 
Sholokhov neatly trounced Charlton Heston, an American 
producer, when, sitting side by side with the Soviet writer 
at a dinner in Hollywood, the latter, prompted by the very 
best intentions, said to Sholokhov: 

“1 have read excerpts from your works, you know.” 
“Much obliged,” Sholokhov answered good-humouredly. 
“When we get some of your productions I shall not fail to 
see some excerpts from them.” 

Moth laughed heartily at the exchange. 

When Khrushchov finished his speech, stormy and, we 
might even say, joyous and grateful applause resounded 



thrnuzh thr hull. With /heir ap/dni/se /he ;imlinnc<' seemed 
J (i | )r " Sil yinjv: thank you for your frank la Ik, for your cor- 
.liality,* your straightforwardness, the vigour with which 
you an 1 defending the cause of peace and the right. of art- 
\s\s \o v\‘AN v\\\ vvcVwe \vayV, m V\\\s s\ru®»W tor peuee. 

Khrushchov and the other Soviet guests were invited to 
one of the studios where they saw the shooting of several 
scenes from the film “Can-Can.” After a small scene in 
which Frank Sinatra, an American, and two French artists, 
Maurice Chevalier and Louis Jourdan took part, the specta¬ 
tors were shown the can-can. Hut first we should like to 
tell the reader that Shirley MacLaine, the well-known Amer¬ 
ican star who danced the main part in it, had addressed 
wonderfully warm words in Kussian to Khrushchov. She 
welcomed him to Hollywood, wished him good luck on his 
trip and said that American film actors were happy to see 
and hear the head of the Soviet Government. 

And to think that the same girl and her companions had 
to perform a vulgar dance for the guests! The girls made 
faces, fell on the floor and kicked up tlieir legs. It was clear 
to all who saw the dance that the actresses were ashamed of 
themselves and of those who watched. They could not un¬ 
derstand why they had to dance this for Khrushchov and 
the other Soviet guests and whose “bright” idea it had been. 
Khrushchov sat calmly in the box reserved for guests of 
honour and, when the girls finished dancing, applauded. 

The Soviet guests were photographed together with the 
performers. Their eyes showed they were grateful that no 
one mentioned the dance, as though it had never happened. 
Some American press photographer repeatedly tried to make 
Shirley MacLaine raise her skirt a bit higher while taking 
a picture with Khrushchov. You should have seen how an¬ 
grily she looked at him and how bitterly and sharply she 
said to liim: 

“You ought to he ashamed of yourself! Leave me 
alone! 1 ’ 

No sooner did Khrushchov take leave of the performers 
than a flock of American journalists pounced upon him; then 
came the main question, for the sake of which the studio 
bosses had apparently staged the can-can. Very calmly, 
frankly and wittily Khrushchov uttered several sentences 
that were later published in many of the world’s news¬ 
papers. 



“You want lo know what T think of Iho can-can? From my 
poiuf. of view and from the point of view of the Soviet peo¬ 
ple it. is immoral. Good actors arc made to do had things for 
the entertainment of satiated and depraved people. Jn the 
Soviet Union we are in a habit of admiring the faces of the 
actors rather than their backsides.” 

Pierre Courtade, the French publicist, was a thousand 
tunes right when he wrote in //// unianile: “We cannot, 
blame Mamin' Chevalier, who sang with great talent, nr 
Louis .lourdan that the French can can performed in Holly¬ 
wood style hy its vulgarity and stupidity justifies what they 
say and write in the U.S.S.M. about the degradal ion of 
bourgeois art. Myself, J believe that Khrushchov showed great 
courtesy hy applauding the pitiful clowning of the 2()th 
Cent ury-Fox dancers/’ 

The can-can was most likely no accident. Somebody want¬ 
ed a feeling of resentment to destroy the 1 threads of the 
cordial and good mutual understanding horn in Hollywood 
between Khrushchov and I lie American actors. Hut, of 
course', this did not and could not happen. Only those who 
have too poor an opinion of their own art ists could expect 
such a thing. 

This is what tin* enthusiastic, festively inspired ac- 
Iors had t o say: 

Maurice (heralier: “Khrushchov is charming, clever and 
a master of polemics. I thought he was dynamite.” 

Marilyn Monroe: “It was a very interesting afternoon. 

I thought I delected a sign of hope and friendship, and 
perhaps a peaceful future. This was a memorable day in 
the history of the cinema.” 

Kirk Douglas: “The closer people gel the harder it is for 
them (o fight/’ 

The American actors will retain these thoughts of their 
meeting with Khrushchov. They went outside the studio 
gales and waved lo the departing cars for a Jong time. 

Where was Khrushchov going this time? According to 
the programme, on a sightseeing tour of Los Angelos. Police 
helicopters wilL radio commentators on hoard hovered like 
giant dragon-Hies over the siring of cars. There were still 
several hours before the evening’s reception at the A mb assa¬ 
il or Hotel. Weaving their way through the maze of the sub¬ 
urban streets of the vast city, the cars were moving farther 
and farther away from Hollywood. 

2'JS 



A TWO-HOUR DRIVE INTO THE UNKNOWN 

Los Angeles probably covers the largest area of any 
city in 11 1 c? world. 11 s territory measures 4, r >4 square miles. 
|l. is often called flu* world’s longest city, for it stretches 
for dozens of miles along the Pacific Coast. Los Angeles 
is also perhaps tin 1 most one-storey of all American cities. 
Even lie 1 heart of the city lias no skyscrapers, I lie almost ob¬ 
ligatory and invariable feature of most large American 
cities. One-storey houses plastered all over with advertise¬ 
ments are a distinctive feature of Los Angeles. Sometimes if 
seems the city exists not because there are houses in it, 
but because the houses are needed to support- the coloured, 
luminous and revolving billboaids.The large letters on them 
urge you to buy, ride, eat, drink, smoke, wear, see and read 
something considered the very best by the owners of the par¬ 
ticular company. 

The narrow streets oT Los Angeles are so much alike that 
only someone who knows them well will not get. lost and 
not confuse them. Wherever you look you see “Shell,” a 
gasoline “ad” against the pink background of a shell, “Stand¬ 
ard Oil” against the background of Pegasus, “Esso,” also 
a gasoline “ad” in a luminous circle, bottles of Coca-Cola a 
yard high, and smiling gentlemen telling you to drink only 
Canadian whisky. 

Of course, Los Angeles is famous not only for Hollywood. 
Cold and oil brought thousands of settlers there. The gold 
deposits near Los Angeles seem to have boon drained, but 
there is still a lot of oil there. Even in the heart of the city 
you may unexpectedly behold a pump resembling the beak 
of a giant bird and pumping black gold from the deep bowels 
of the earth 24 hours a day. 

The Second World War lias left its imprint on the 
city. Aircraft plants were hastily built on a tremendous 
scale. Los Angeles was chosen for I lie same reason that it 
became (he centre of the motion picture industry: the sky 
over the city is cloudless 200 days a year. This is very con¬ 
venient for shooting films, but if is also convenient for 
building plants rapidly, in this warm country (he lines of 
machines needed no walls and at times even no roofs. Test¬ 
ing was not postponed because of bad weather. Within a few 
years the city grew into one of the largest centre's of indus¬ 
trial America. But the development of Hie industry resulted 
in one complication, a very essential feature of the city. 



For many flays in the year smog blankets (lie city, bringing 
tours to the ('yes. Jt is said Ilia! warm winds blow into Los 
Anodes from (lie ocean and cold winds from inland. Jim* 
these coni rary winds in eel and rush upward without blowing 
through tin'city. During Khrushchov’s visit I his purely geo¬ 
graphical peculiarity of Los Angeles was used politically 
as a simile by some adroit American journalist. 

“The warm and cold winds—the wind ol friendship and 
the wind of cold war- have merged in Los Angeles and 
shown the Soviet. Premier that there are still many antago¬ 
nistic force's in the world." 

The American journalist was certainly right. Perhaps 
Los Angeles, the hall-way mark oil Khrushchov's it inerary, 
became the city where America and the whole world were 
made to feel with particular clarity how much still remains 
to he done to overcome the prejudices. 

For two hours the cars hearing the Soviet visitors drove 
in an unknown direction. An unknown direction? No, no 
mistake hen 4 . The radio comment at ors in the helicopters 
gave the inhabitants of Los Angeles one version after an¬ 
other of where the cars were heading. 

“1 am flying over the cars," the leading helicopter report¬ 
ed. “They are apparently driving in the direction of the new 
housing est at e." 

Hut five minutes later, when the motorcade headed in 
another direction, a second commentator from another 
helicopter reported: 

“No, they have most probably decided to drive out of 
town.” 

And thus every ten minutes—in absolute ignorance as 
to where the Soviet guest was really being taken nor what 
he was going to he shown. Why were the directions being 
changed so precipitately? We can only guess, but the organ¬ 
izers of the drive know why. 

There was still some time before the evening reception, 
and Khrushchov could have, probably, been shown a good 
deal of Los Angeles. But the trip to Disneyland had already 
been cancelled. While Khrushchov was still in Hollywood, 
one of the city officials had whispered to Mr. Lodge that it 
was impossible to go to Disneyland. Khrushchov told the 
American artists about it in his speech. 

You should have heard I lie laughter in the hall! Dis¬ 
neyland is a children’s park, a fairyland built on Los An- 
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icpro(\vicos iho decorations oi his cavloons hascil on fairy- 
tales and Jules Verne’s novels. 

When the news spread through Hollywood that Khru¬ 
shchov was not to be allowed to visit Disneyland, Bob Hope, a 
popular American comedian, said, with a serious mien like 
all comedians: 

“I know why they were* afraid lo let Mr. Khrushchov into 
Disneyland. They have the only United States trouble-free 
rocket, there.” 

Boh Hope was referring to one of the attractions which 
is very popular with children. In the Disneyland rocket you 
can travel for 20 cents to the "moon” without any mishaps. 

()f course, the official explanation was different: some 
hours before Khrushchov was to goto Disneyland, William 
Parker, Los Angeles Police Chief, decided to go there him¬ 
self. While he was en route somebody threw a tomato at him. 
The Police Chief was downright scared and he declined to 
accept any responsibility for Khrushchov’s trip to Disney¬ 
land . Khrushchov humorously commented: 

“Did t he Police Chief think it was a rotten tomato? Maybe 
it was a good, fresh one?” 

A group of Soviet journalists visited Disneyland. Con¬ 
versations with employees revealed that scores of thousands 
of citizens had assembled to meet Khrushchov. They intend¬ 
ed to give him an enthusiastic reception. But some people 
did not want that sort of meeting between Khrushchov and 
ordinary Americans. That was why the police story about 
tlie reasons for cancelling the trip to Disneyland was con¬ 
cocted. 

Meanwhile the cars were driving into tlie unknown and 
the citizens who wauled to see the Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers rushed from one street to another, often seeing 
only the tail of the motorcade and unable to say the kind 
words they had in tlieir hearts. 

But Khrushchov was nevertheless greeted by very many 
people in Los Angeles, because the news that the cars wore 
drawing near spread faster than the radio reports from the 
helicopters. In this case, notwithstanding all the laws of 
physics rumour ran ahead of the broadcasts. 

Small houses, literally three-quarters of their natural 
size, Hash past the car windows. These small houses are the 
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hope and happiness of Americans, I heir castles. Hod, blue, 
green ami yellow, they are delightful so long as you do not 
know how* much they cost. A many-roomed house called 
a “typical American house” was shown at the American Exhi¬ 
bition in Moscow. We do not know the motives of those who 
arranged the exhibition. Wo asked ordinary Americans how 
much their little houses cost. They gave figures that made 
us prick up our ears- ■$ to,00(1, $20,01)0 and $2n,000. This is 
no small sum. Sometimes an American does not live long 
enough to pay for liis house 1 , and his children — sometimes 
even his grandchildren- have 1 to pay in f lie 1 last .ins! afrneiit. 

There was nothing unexpected about the fact that. Khru¬ 
shchov was driven practically aimlessly around the Los 
Angeles suburbs for over two hours. Everything had been 
“provok'd for.” And a good deal of it, as we have already 
mentioned, came to light in the evening at the reception. 
At this point we should perhaps ment ion the fact that Norris 
Lou Ison, tin 1 Mayor of Los Angeles who has been elect ed to 
the IJ. S. Congress five times on the Republican Ticket and 
is now Mayor for the second time, declared during his first 
election campaign as far hack as the forties: “Either we 
have the American way of life, or foreign ideologies impos¬ 
ing Soviet iza< ion and dictatorship” (sic!). 

Clearly and maliciously spoken! Victor M. Carter, a spe¬ 
cial Deputy Mayor and Los Angeles Fire Commissioner, who 
accompanied Khrushchov in the city, was not over-anx¬ 
ious to make the stay of the Soviet guests in Los Angeles 
either pleasant or useful. We do not have to go far to find 
the reason for it. lie revealed it himself in a conversation 
with Khrushchov. Victor Carter’s father, a second guild 
merchant from Rostov-on-Don suburb, barely got away 
with his life in 1D21 during the advance of the Red Army. 

“1 could hardly hope for a good reception to be arranged 
by that gentleman,” said Khrushchov with a chuckle, “for 
at that, time f was with the Red Army in Rostov-on-Don.” 

At last came the hour of the evening reception that was 
to decide much in Khrushchov’s tour. The oblong hall of 
the Ambassador Hotel was packed, with the tables more? 
tightly arranged than ever before. The most prominent Los 
Angeles citizens were assembled in the hall. Several hun¬ 
dred watched the head table in impatient expectation. Most 
very probably awaited Khrushchov’s speech with feelings 
of the greatest sincerity. Rut, as we have already men- 



lionod, the Mayor and his special Deputy and some other 
Los Angelos citizens hoped that I his city would leave a “spe¬ 
cial imprint” in Khrnshchov’s memory. 

This was made clear to all as soon as Mayor Poulson be¬ 
gan to speak, lie shifted off with pleasant generalities. Then 
came the main point. His voice grew cold. The Mayor 
was clearly excited. He returned once more to Khrushchov’s 
well-known remark that socialism would replace capitalism, 
that one society would he supplanted by another. This the 
Mayor did not want , he did not agree with the laws of his¬ 
tory. “You can't bury us, Mr. Khrushchov," Jit 1 said, ‘Vo don’t 
try. 1 f challenged, we shall fight to the death," lie declared. 

There was a moment of uncomfort aide silence. At his 
Washington press conference Khrushchov had already most 
convincingly refilled the absurd assertion that lie had threat¬ 
ened to bury the capilalisLs. And we can only marvel at 
Khrushchov’s infinite patience when, beginning his speech 
right after the Mayor, lie returned time and again to what- he 
had already said more than once. 

“J turn to you, Mr. Mayor, my host. You said in your 
speech that we want ed to J>ury you. You aret reat iug my com¬ 
panions and myself to an excellent meal, and we thank you 
for it, Jmt I will speak my mind just the same. Is that, (he 
custom in your country?" 

The applause confirmed that the' gathering wanted him 
to speak his mind. Khrushchov continued: 

“1 want to ask you why you must lake up again what I 
dealt with in earlier speeches following my arrival in Amer¬ 
ica. 1 suppose 1 mayors, too, read the press.” 

The audience hurst out laughing and applauded. The 
amlience did not seem to think all mayors read the press. 

“In any case 1 , the chairmen of city Soviets in our coun¬ 
try read the newspapers unfailingly. If they did not 
read the press, they might not be elected for the next 
term.” 

And again several hundred people broke out laughing. 
They seemed to move up closer to the main table, because 
from it they were hearing uncommonly apt, if somewhat 
sharp, words. Khrushchov, discerning the essence of the 
question behind the few biting and excited words uttered by 
the Mayor, continued: 

“Some people don’t seem to want to get off tlie hobby¬ 
horse of ‘cold war’ and the arms race. If they refuse to 
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get off it and liang on to (he saddle, where will it take them 
and what will (hey get? If such people want the arms race 
and war, let them stay on (heir horse. Then everybody will 
see clearly (hat (here can be no quesf ion of disarmament. On 
(he contrary, the arms race will gain in intensity. If you 
are unwilling to accept disarmament and want to continue 
the arms race, we will have no choice but to go on making 
rockets, which in our country are being turned out by the 
assembly-line met hod. 

“Gentlemen, think well what (bat may lead to. You know 
that I have come here with good intentions, but it appears 
that some of you would like to reduce the matter to a joke. 

J repeat that it is a question of extremely serious things— 
the question of peace or war, the life or death of people. We 
offer you a hand of friendship. If you don’t want it, say 
so.” 

And in the tense silence of the ball which understood that 
in meeting the head of the Soviet Government one cannot 
repeat I he words that lead to an aggravation of the rela¬ 
tions someone exclaimed with great emotion: 

“We want it!” 

Khrushchov went on speaking for a long time. The Mayor 
sat with head lowered slightly—but not in the least because 
he was ashamed of his words or ill at ease. JTe merely saw 
how everybody was listening to Khrushchov and reading to 
the offers of peace, friendship and mutual trust that sounded 
in his speech. 

And as Khrushchov spoke in the hushed pompous hall of 
the Ambassador Hotel, we recalled the entire day in Los 
Angeles—the can-can in Hollywood, the refusal to take the 
guests to Disneyland and the two hours of aimless driving 
through the city’s outskirts plus the attempt to fool the citi¬ 
zens, to prevent them from coming out to meet Khrushchov. 
And last but not least, the evening, when t he words borrowed 
from the “cold war” vocabulary, the words designed to cause 
a quarrel and complications, were uttered again. 

Next day, as (hough in response to a command, the Amer¬ 
ican press gave its appraisal of the Los Angeles “period” of 
Khrushchov’s visit to the U.S.A.: “Cold Reception in Los 
Angeles.” The San Francisco Chronicle wrote: “If he” (Khru¬ 
shchov.— Authors) “runs into any more Mayors like that one" 
(Norris Poulson.— Authors), “he really is likely to pack 
up his bags and fly home.” 
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serious and calm exchange of opinions. 

Without, in any way threatening anybody Khrushchov em¬ 
phasized in the hall of the Ambassador Hotel that he was 
representing a great country, the great Soviet people, and 
that he was not so far away from home. 

“Wo took about 12 hours to fly here and I suppose we can 
make the homeward trip in about 10 hours. What do you 
think, Comrade Tupolev?” he asked the aircraft designer 
—son of Academician Tupolev. 

“Yes, Nikita Sergeyevich, we can,” the engineer answered 
calmly. 

We emphasize once more that there was not a shadow of 
threat in those words. It was merely that Khrushchov di¬ 
vined and frustrated the whole plan with the most acute 
perspicacity. He understood that the Los Angeles events were 
not a series of coincidences, hut a game thought out and 
planned beforehand. According to a JYew York Times cor¬ 
respondent, Pat Michaels, a TV commentator, stated that 
before Khrushchov’s arrival in Los Angeles the Mayor had 
told him: “Everybody else has been nice to Khrushchov, but 
I’m not going to be. You should see my speech.... I’m going 
to have my fist out there, but it’s going to he covered with 
velvet. And under the brocade I’m going to have a long, 
sharp knife. And I’m going to ram it all the way.” 

A book called Rules of Etiquette sold out in large num¬ 
bers in the IJ.S.A. It recommends the host to he polite 
and courteous to his guest. Poulson has probably never seen 
it. 

However, neither the residents of Los Angelos nor ordi¬ 
nary Americans elsewhere shared his views. That very same 
evening Khrushchov began to receive scores of letters and 
telegrams not only from the citizens of Los Angeles, but also 
from every part of the IJ.S.A. The telephone kept ringing 
until way past midnight. The people condemned Mr. 
Poulson in no uncertain terms. 

Late that evening, when the guests had already left and 
the city was turning in for the night, wo struck up a conver¬ 
sation with a few Americans who continued to hang around 
the entrance to the Ambassador Hotel. The Americans ap¬ 
peared to be excited and even discouraged. The moment we 
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approached them they began talking about the Mayor and his 
speech. 

“Please, don’t think bespoke on our behalf,” an elderly, 
grey-headed and tired-looking American hastened to say. 

“No, no, we don’t know why he said that,” an elderly 
woman supported him. “Tell Mr. Khrushchov we don’t see 
it that way." 

As a matter of fact, we can rest assured that neither tin* 
citizens of Los Angeles, nor the ordinary people anywhere 
in America set' things that way. And we have eloquent and 
exact proof. The newspapers wrote dial the Mayor’s speech 
“was out of place." Hundreds of telegrams received follow¬ 
ing il contained apologies for the Mayor's I act lessness 
and his crude attempt to wreck a good cause—the improve¬ 
ment of mutual imdersl anding bet ween our two countries. 

The Arm York Times observed that. Khrushchov made 
“really sincere" attempts to find common ground for negoti¬ 
ations between the two countries. “Now lie’s running into 
one' attack after another about old dead issues. Jf these 
Mayors want vote's, they should do it some other time.” 

We can only partly agree with this statement of the 
]\ew York Times. It is not a question of electors, but rather 
of who finances the election campaigns, which is of course*, 
a different mutter. 

At any rate', the same* American newspapers that wrote 
about the “cold reception” were forces! to emphasize that- in 
Los Angeh's the “tactics of ‘digs’ suffered a crushing defeat.” 
“This should lie* taken into cemsiderat iem,” wre>to the Ameri¬ 
can journalists, “because public opinion is clearly not on the 
side of those who want to give Khrushchov a cold recep¬ 
tion.” 

And almost all newspapers cited striking figures revealed 
by questioning Hie Los Angeles inhabit ants about the 
Mayor’s 1-act less act. It turned out that the overwhelming 
majority of (hose questioned by newspaper reporters an¬ 
swered: “We are ashamed of our Mayor.” 

A telegram received by Khrushchov in the I rain on route 
to San Francisco sounded like a generalization of the simple, 
warm words of the ordinary Americans. This telegram read: 
“Mr. Khrushchov, clouds of smog hang over our city for long 
periods of time. We know what happens when winds blow 
past our city. Tint we also know that, when a warm wind 
from the ocean forestalls the cold wind, it clears the air in 



Los Angelos and we can all breathe easily and freely. And we 
impatiently wait for the hour when this wind prevails in 
the city. You may rest assured that your visit has, like a 
warm wind, opened the eyes and hearts of our citizens to 
many things.” 

Jis words were in tune with that part of Khrushchov’s 
speech at the Ambassador Hotel where he said: 

“1 have been told that in Los Angeles one can observe 
an atmospheric phenomenon known as ‘smog,’which occurs 
when i n bad weather smoke and soot gel mixed with fog, with 
the result that breathing becomes difficult-. It seems to me 
that ‘smog’ is in many respects like the ‘cold war.’ To nor¬ 
malize co-operation between slates, it is essential by joint 
effort to put. an end to the ‘cold war’ and get rid of the prej¬ 
udices, dislikes and mutual distrust engendered by it. The 
sooner we end the ‘cold war,’ the better it will be for our 
peoples and for the whole of mankind.” 

ON ROAIU) TJ1E DAYLIGHT EXJMtESS 

Los Angeles is a ten-hour train journey from San Fran¬ 
cisco. The Daylight Express was placed at the disposal 
of the Soviet guests. 

The iron road connecting the two largest Californian cit¬ 
ies runs along the very edge nt* the ocean. Time and again 
the bluish-green foamy waves ofllie Pacific almost washed the 
wheels. The police helicopters do not seem to want to part 
with the train and keep hovering over it as if showing it the 
way. Police cars speed along I lie highway, also apparently 
afraid the engine driver might “take the wrong turning.” 

The night was not. long enough for the Los Angeles au¬ 
thorities to countermand their instructions, and the police 
cont inues t o “function.” But never mind I hem—everybody 
has bis own way of looking at things. Khrushchov watches 
the play of the waves and the colours of a warm southern 
morning from his coach. What is lie thinking of? Perhaps 
the Pacific coast of his own country which now seems so 
close, just beyond the rim of the horizon. 

The train gathers speed and the click of the wheels seems 
to lap out telegraph signals sent to us from homo. Khru¬ 
shchov and his fellow-countrymen got few such <|uiel, mo¬ 
ments, and their thoughts were most likely at home, in 
their country. 



TTenrv Cabot Lodge, Wiley T. Buchanan, Chief of Proto¬ 
col of the Stale Department, and Llewellyn Thompson, U.S. 
Ambassador to Moscow, are also lost in thought. They look 
tired and sleepy. Well, they must have reason. Maybe the 
American gentlemen spent the night consulting together about 
Khrushchov's firm statement that In' did not choose to lis¬ 
ten to those who were trying to pick a quarrel rather than 
to reach a mutual understanding. The newspapers report 
this frankly today. 

The New York Herald Tribune writes editorially; “But 
it is only fair to remind the world audience I hat is 
watching Mr. Khrushchov's progress through the country 
that such episodes as marred his stay in Los Angeles do not 
make policy.” That sounds almost like an apology. A wavt 
o apprehension and anxiety that some of the unwise and 
short-sighted IJ. S. politicians may spoil the intended con¬ 
tact is also spreading well outside the U.S.A. 

The London Daily Mirror , Daily Mail and Daily Herala 
appealed to I lie Americans to behave properly because, 
they said, if Khrushchov cut short his visit in protest at 
the stupid provocations, it would lead t.o an even worse 
“cold war” and to disaster. 

The newspapers were right in taking exception to the stu¬ 
pid provocations and emphasizing that they were the work 
of only certain individuals in America. It is these people 
to whom these warnings should be addressed. 

Tin 1 Americans speak for themselves, and eloquently 
enough at that. A train cannot “turn” into another street. No¬ 
body can change its route 4 “for security reasons.” The Ameri¬ 
cans know' it, and hundreds, thousands of men, women, 
young people and children of all ages came out to the rail¬ 
way and thronged the stations to greet the Soviet guests. 
In their hands they held simple posters which they wrote 
having taken a few moments off their work in the shop, at 
school or on the farm. They carried them and held them over 
their heads not out of mere politeness. They had heard the 
speeches of the distinguished Soviet visitor.They had found 
them very much to their liking. 11 is speeches had answered 
many of their questions, stilled many of (heir anxieties 
and apprehensions, and clearly pointed out the way along 
which all men on earth can attain peace and friendship. 

They had frequently been misled about life in the Soviet 
Union and the intentions of I he Soviet Government, and 



wm* scared with the bogey of communism. They bad boon 
(old: “Kussian rockels will descend on your beads and \be 


Hussiaiis will take your homes and TV sets away from you. 
If you do not pay high taxes to heJp I he Stat es build up 
:orces capable of* stopping the Russians, you will lose 

e 'l5nV VliV‘y hear something else from the lips of the Dus- 
i ilfj premier--st pousnnl's son, n \\ t>rker, snhlirr , u nil JUT 
who lost a son in the war. 

Khrushchov repeatedly emphasi/.ed that “the Soviet peo¬ 
ple wvwvV Vo \\nv> \w \wv\v\vi vww\ YvwwvYAwy \\\VVv Vbe Nuwvv- 
cans." At was be w\\o VoAd V\\e wYwAe worVA Avmu VY\e rostrum 
of the United Nations that “there is one problem whose 
solution is awaited with hope by the people of a II coun¬ 


tries, big and small, whatever their social system and 

way of life —the problem of disarmament _ The task 

is to find a lever which would make it possible to stop man¬ 
kind from sliding into the abyss of war_The Soviet Gov¬ 


ernment, having comprehensively considered the sit na¬ 
tion, lias come to the firm conviction that the way out of 
the deadlock should be sought along the lines of general and 
complete disarmament 

Yes, there was a special, lofty meaning in the way Khru¬ 
shchov was greeted at these small, obscure stations between 
I,os Angeles and San Francisco. Nobody knew the circum¬ 
stances of the people who hastened to meet the train, whence 
they came, or their political convictions, but their eyes 
and faces seemed to be saying one thing: “Let us live in 
peace, wisely and simply. Let us give our children the right 
to peaceful and happy dreams.” 

The train stops at the San Luis Obispo station. The crowd, 
many thousand strong, waves in friendly fashion and presses 
back the police cordon. Khrushchov leaves his coach 
and goes out to the people. Dozens of hands are proffered 
and the handshakes are more than symbolic. A tall, thick¬ 
set man with a child holds a poster in his hand reading 
“Disarm! With or Without Inspection!” The inscription is 
translated to Khrushchov and he says aloud: 

“We are for disarmament with inspection.” 

Hundreds of people applaud and chant “peace” and 
“friendship.” 

How very different these excited, smiling people are from 
those who arranged the Los Angeles reception. The police 
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lines were broken, but nothing terrible happened, nobody 
hindered (lie head of the Soviet Government- from talking 
peacefully ami simply to the Americans, from briefly an¬ 
swering 1 heir questions. The minutes of the stop were over. 
From lilt 1 coach platform Khrushchov waves to the people 
who came out- to greet tin* Soviet guests. To he sure, there 
was a little hitch with Mr. Lodge. An Associated Press 
correspondent described it eloquently enough. 

“Struggling to gel hack aboard the special Khrushchov 
train after the tumultuous slop ai San Luis Obispo today, 
Henry Gabot- Lodge linked arms with Russian and Amer¬ 
ican security officers to make a path for the Soviet 
Premier. 

“As lie was swept up tin' train steps, Khrushchov turned 
and cried out with a laugh: ‘Save Lodge!’” 

Khrushchov re-entered his coach in high spirits, gay. 

“It is enough to speak ill verse,” he joked. “How does that, 
line go?...‘a breath of life and freedom lias entered my soul.’ 
As though a prisoner, they lei me out for the first lime in 
six days for a walk, to the people 1 , and J was at last able to 
catch a breath of fresh American air.” 

That was indeed the case. Station after station seemed to 
vie with one another to see which could extend the warmest, 
and most cordial wed come. People, peojde and more 1 people* 
along 1 lie entire route. “Peace* te> you and your country,” 
“We like Khrushchov,” “Good morning I o you,” “Good work”— 
you cannot write such words at anyone’s command. Right 
from the heart they imprint themselves on paper and ply¬ 
wood, oil cardboard and even strips e>f white cotton. And hero 
are* some* e>f the telegrams delivered to the train: 

“Welcome to our country. We esteem very highly your 
views and yeuir efforts aimed at achieving disarmament.” 
“Many Americans whose opinion you have not he*ard press 
your hand with a reeling of friendship and mutualstriving 
for peace.” “Greatly disappointed that the State Depart¬ 
ment lias arranged for your stay in the country in a manner 
which prevents some of tlie people who would like to greet 
you and your charming wife from doing it. Peace and friend¬ 
ship to your great country and people.” “We are very glad 
to have you as our guest in the United States. We are not 
afraid to express our profound conviction that your visit 
can only improve the chances for establishing a lasting 
peace.” “Like most Americans I do not believe in communism, 
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lull I ‘1° believe that in lime wo shall all become socialists. 

1 am an American.... I do not share your ideology, hut you are 
duarly convinced you are right. The Soviet Union and ouv 
( . (MlfJ ,r V must como to a mutual undersl amling. our two 
r(t;t / countries must net together.... Dallas, Texa*.” "Your 
^ * s;| / for tfisnrwn/ncnt is the great(st pnliticnf neften 

iniuv\viue,” HM(/ the telegram Khrudieleo than 

^ 1 N\w\ \ww \s VV vn\n\\\\v\\v v\l OsVvvs V;aUu\, uw\vw\v\;v\vA\ 
“The proposal lor disarmament imbued wi\h s\a\esinansb\p 
will moot with tin* unconditional approval of tho peace-lov¬ 
ing people in all countries. Your extraordinarily judicious 
recommend at ions will undoubtedly bo given ini mediate ami 
serious consideration by llit 1 heads of the governments.” 

The express speeds along the very brink ol the Pacific. 
Under the observation roof of his coach Khrushchov talks 
animatedly with his companions, studying documents, 
reading. From I imo t o lime lie lakes a walk through the train, 
speaks to journalists and train crew. The sunny day makes 
the Californian colours even brighter, droves of golden 
oranges run from hill to hill as though racing the train. The 
train is on route to San Francisco. Some of the stations be¬ 
gin to show the effect, of the former “special” instructions 
again. The Associated Press correspondent from San Jose 
reported that the train of Nikita Khrushchov, tin* Soviet 
Premier, arrived here Sunday at 5: 0!) p. in., six minute's 
ahead of schedule. Unlike Santa Parham, San Luis Obispo 
and Salinas, San Jose adopted decisive measures to ensure 
safety (the same old song.— Authors). The police department 
stationed 75 officers around I lie station, while the Southern 
Pacific Hailway Company placed a number of suburban 
trains without passengers between tho station and the tracks 
so that the platform could not be viewed from the coach. 

Needless to say, these wore substantial obstacles. How¬ 
ever, they, too, were overcome. But more of that later. 

About half-way to San Francisco something happened that 
attracted general attention. Khrushchov was talking peace¬ 
fully to Lodge, Thompson and oilier Americans when all 
at once American journalists began to walk past Khrushchov 
with suspicious persistence and “accidentally” to linger near 
by. At last the journalists could contain themselves no long¬ 
er and called his attention to the fact that the train was 
running past the large Vandenherg rocket base. 
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]t will he recalled dial while si ill in Moscow Khru¬ 
shchov had said that he was not interested in the least in 
any American military bases. But here it all looked so unex¬ 
pected, the rocket base installations were already Hashing 
past the coach windows. However, Khrushchov did not even 
look out of the window. 

“It’s of no interest to me, gentlemen,” he said. 

“But take a look, it’s very impressive,” one of the jour¬ 
nalists remarked. 

Without looking out of I lit* window Khrushchov jestingly 
said: 

“i’ll tell you confidentially, we have more of these bases 
than you have and, besides, they are much belter equipped.” 

Those who wanted Khrushchov to marvel at the military 
power of the United States could not even get to first base. 

And in San Jose and everywhere else the Soviet visitors 
were welcomed by the same ordinary, or as it is customary 
to say, average American who constitutes the bulk of Amer¬ 
ica’s population. 

At this point it would perhaps be a good idea to describe 
the concerns of this man, bis altitude to the world and do¬ 
mestic events, and the way he thinks of himself and others. 
Of course, it is difficult to do this in a brief account without 
painting a picture of types and conditions of Americans in 
America. But even a general view of the position of man in 
American society will help to get a belter idea of all that is 
connected with his life. 

The Americans are an expansive and emotional people. 
They often behave, in the best sense of this word, like 
big children. They are artless and lively; they are quick 
to make an acquaintance and soon become outspoken. 

Their predisposition to various “crazes” has its own rath¬ 
er complex history; now it is the “hula-hoop,” now it is a 
new film star who often does not last more than a season, 
now it is a new automobile scat or a new cigarette filter, then 
it is a razor or stockings with or without seams. This goes 
on almost incessantly, year after year, month in month out. 

Advertising does its work. It is very important here to 
emphasize that for America advertising is not simply a 
purely commercial concept. It determines the psychology of 
society and encompasses the American’s life so overwhelm¬ 
ingly and completely that it has become a national trait. 
This is not at all surprising if we compare only two figures. 



.. n f nivrrt is/fiir America jimiu;i)l.V sp«*i»«ls tUo 

'Z‘ w of sU)J>()n million, i.r.. one fortieth 
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J0UI |ii jiraisinu lus goods Wie advortis'ing agont <lm*s not 
cuuWw \umseU Vo mere\\uW-V.vwW\s ww\ UaU-Hes. He dismisses; 
tvom \ws vYv>ftvvu\u\u' •i\\\^V\\\wg cm\\To\ors\al and any veal- 
ily <>f too coarse a nature.” Advertising is “a fairyland 
created by mystifying methods, a fairyland flowing 
with milk and honey, with people earning more and more 
money, an ideal refuge from the overly big world.” 

Aldous Huxley cites the following example: 

“Most cosmetics are made on lanolin base which has 
many valuable properties. I Hit commercial agents never 
mention the real merits of this emulsion. They give 
it some colourful and templing name, speak enthusiasti¬ 
cally and untruthfully about feminine beauty and dem¬ 
onstrate gorgeous blondes who feed their skin cosmetic 
creams. The owners of cosmet ic factories do not sell lanolin, 
they sell hope. For this hope, lor this fraudulent promise that 
they will be t ransformed, women will pay 10-20 times the 
cost of the emulsion which the agents have so adroitly, by 
means of false symbols, offered I o (he deep and almost uni¬ 
versal desire of women to he more and more seductive.”* 

Hope! Maybe tliis is the main and most essential root of 
the almost fantastic effect of advertising on the minds and 
imagination of Americans. During the 10 hours that the 
train is en route, on the small houses, the ranches, the fac¬ 
tory slacks, the water-towers, out in the open, on the sides 
of lorries and on the tops of cars, on the asphalt, in the 
air, on Coca-Cola bottles, on the plates in which meals are 
served in the dining car, on the paper napkins, on phonograph 
records, in newspapers and magazines, on the packages of 
cigarettes—everywhere we see advertising, advertising and 
more advertising, which ensnares, penetrates into the heart 
and soul of the American and, most likely, clings to him from 
the moment of his birth to his last breath. 

This tremendous boosting of everything—from chewing 
gum to turbines, automobiles and planes—which lias become 
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the “national calamity No. 1” and the “national habit No. 1” 
lias long since transcended the sphere of commerce. It is 
not without reason that during the conversation between 
Khrushchov and Douglas C. Dillon, Under-Secretary of 
State, the latter made the following significant remark: 

"Excuse me, Mr. Khrushchov, but how have you come to 
understand the psychology of the average American so soon?” 

“Why do you ask?” Khrushchov smiled. 

“The thing is," Dillon continued, "that the American acts 
on the following principle: he walks along the street., one 
word —buy, buy, buy—being continuously hammered into 
his brain, lie stops and is told the same thing again—buy, 
buy, buy. lie turns to the store and again hoars—buy, buy, 
buy. Then he goes up to the salesman and, acquiring faith, 
buys. 

“Now you, too, Mr. Khrushchov,” Dillon made a helpless 
gesture, “wherever you speak in America, you keep saying— 
communism is better, communism is better, communism 
is better than capitalism. At first the American listened to 
you with distrust, but since you have been doing it very 
persistently he is beginning to believe you.” 

It would J)e hard to say whether Mr. Dillon's words were 
uttered more in jest or with concern. Hut, at any rate, he was 
right when he spoke of the habit of the average American 
to believe when encountering conviction and the repetition 
of a truth. To be sure, Khrushchov not only kept repeal¬ 
ing with conviction the truth about the superiority of com¬ 
munism over capitalism; he also explained and expounded 
this idea with magnificent passion and keenness in the true 
Party spirit, with wisdom and perspicacity, lie did it as a 
true Leninist., always finding new and stirring examples, 
colours and words for his speeches. Not for nothing did the 
whole American press write that in Khrushchov the Ameri¬ 
cans saw a brilliant publicist, a brilliant, “advocate of his 
point of view.” 

15nt. we must nevertheless not explain the habits and stylo 
of living of the American only as it is explained by Mr. 
Dillon, just as it would be absolutely wrong to say that the 
total wealth of the United Stales belongs to every American 
citizen, and wrong to assert that advertising makes every¬ 
body really happy and care-free. We must remind the reader 
hero of the materia! security possessed by the average Amer¬ 
ican, in other words, of how the average American lives. 



There is a large detachment of the aristocracy of labour 
enjoying good living conditions. In industrial mass produc¬ 
tion and in the building industry, workers of some cate¬ 
gories earn 880 and even 8100 a week per family, largely as a 
result of overtime work, etc. The fact that a rather high 
standard of living lias been attained in the United States can¬ 
not he overlooked. Rut we also know that millions are poor, 
even destitute in this selfsame America. Sidney Lens reports, 
for example, that “one-sixth of the taxpayers —family 
and single—earns less than 840 a week. Of tiie (5,500,000 
Negroes who worked in the United States in 1050 (latest 
statistics), a good two-thirds earned less than 830 a week.” 

Thus, Lens emphasizes, the highly praised living standard 
of the American belongs to the sphere of statistics rather 
than reality. The thi.d of the nation that dressed and ate 
poorly and had poor housing conditions in the days of the 
Roosevelt administration still barely earns a living today. 

It, can only he added that, although it is considered in 
the United States that the country has emerged from the 
deep crisis that, shook it in 1058, when columns of unem¬ 
ployed filled Washington, the country still, according to 
official data alone, has 3,400,000 fully unemployed. 

For the average American unemployment is an appalling, 
desperate period of life. The 820 or 8.30 a week which an Amer¬ 
ican receives during the first, months of unemployment 
disappear as fast as the hopes awakened by advertising, and 
the unemployed is left face to face with his fate. He may 
try to break out of the terror of poverty and desperation, hut 
he must rely only on himself because social ethics and prin¬ 
ciples declare “every man for himself.” 

At first sight the American cities appear bright, and gay, 
because of the glittering lights of electric advertisements. 
Rut with the coming of day they look like a tired operetta 
dancer after she has removed her make-up. And life', Amer¬ 
ican life without make-up, produces a much more complex, 
distressing and at times even oppressive impression Ilian it 
appears to the happy-go-lucky tourist. 

One-quarter of a person’s earnings must he paid for lodg¬ 
ings— 875 to 8100 for a barely tolerable flat , 8500 simply for 
the “right” to give birth to a child in a hospital, 8750 l o Si ,000 
a year for tuition at a good university. Is not, that the. rea¬ 
son why millions of adolescents cannot get a secondary, let 
alone a higher, education in rich America? Is not that the 



reason (hat thousands upon thousands of adolescents Joit■ ■ r 
in the streets of this rich country, often drifting into gangs 
and becoming drug addicts, while immorality transcends nor¬ 
mal human conceptions. Consider the words of the same Sid¬ 
ney Lens: "The United States holds tlie world record in the 
number of murders to every one hundred thousand of the 
population.” These are perhaps I lie most important fea¬ 
tures of life in this “happy” society. 

There is one more essential feature which, like advertis¬ 
ing, creates an illusory world for many Americans and then 
suddenly brings them back to our sinful earth, with terri¬ 
ble disappointment and even tragedy following. We refer to 
the American instalment plan which, like advertising, has 
also ceased to be a purely commercial affair. Figuratively 
speaking, we are accustomed to thinking that people buy 
things, but here in America it sometimes looks like things 
buy people. 

U.S. production capacity makes it possible to put large 
quantities of household articles and consumer goods on the 
market, and everything, from the home, automobile, TV 
set and refrigerator to the table lamp and child’s bed are 
sold on inslalments. The instalment plan tempts the Amer¬ 
ican; it is advertised and presented in such a manner that 
the American thinks he can have one thing and another and 
still another. Every month he has to pay substantial sums. 
And then one week, only one week, the man cannot make 
the payment due, and all that he has acquired over many 
years with American diligence and business-like acumen, 
is to be taken out of bis home and carried away with no quar¬ 
ter given. This danger always threatens the American and 
determines his way of thinking. As a result of the fetishiza- 
tion of everyday life and things many Americans are invar¬ 
iably (even while they are talking to you, you feel) figuring 
something, calculating something in their minds. For our¬ 
selves we define this state of a person very briefly as slavery 
to the dollar, the shekel, that has become the god, the pas¬ 
sion, the duty and the necessity. 

In an American family, generally very democratic and 
with pleasant relations between its members, it often hap¬ 
pens that, if the wife gets from her husband, for example, 
S100 a month for housekeeping and if at the end of the 
month she tells him that she needs 815 more for some new 
thing, the husband will give her the money she asks for. 
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lar and where they do not have Vo work liard to make 
i'uds meet, file is very tedious and monotonous. 

American society has evolved a peculiar moral precept 
which it formulates in the words: “Keeping up with the 
Joneses.” If your neighbour has bought a new TV, you must do 
the same. If your neigh hour lias brought home a small new re¬ 
frigerator, you must immediately call up the dealer and do 
the same. Otherwise you will lag behind your neighbour, 
which means your stock will decline, that you may gradu¬ 
ally become a person whom nobody will want to receive 
in his house, lowborn nobody will lend any money and whose 
moral prestige will be lost. And this is a terrible tiling. 

As it is usually emphasized in the II.S.A., the average 
American does not buy this or that article but respect for 
himself. Tims the methods used in commerce, in buying and 
selling, are gradually beginning to be used in politics, cul¬ 
ture and literatim*, and in almost everything that is of any 
significance in American Jib*. 

We repeat, however, that this is only a cursory view of 
the average American. We are not trying, nor is it possible, 
to draw the face of the whole nation with two or three lines. 

The average American takes a greater interest in base¬ 
ball than in books, in the arrangement of his kitchen and 
bath-room than in the theatre and music. Hut this is, of 
course, not the main tiling; the main point is that his psy¬ 
chology has been formed under the influence of the immu¬ 
table fact that the United St ales is far removed from the 
troubles and worries of theOld World, the Far and I lie? Middle 
East. The storms of war never blew directly over the country 
and its eternally peaceful sun helped to develop in the Amer¬ 
ican character a speculative rather than a real idea of the 
misfortunes of soldiers and their widows. 

Very probably some of those who consider themselves 
experts in social matters and who claim to make the most 
reliable interpretation of the views, moods, thoughts and hopes 
of the average American, believed that the American who 
is enslaved by tilings and who has sold his life beforehand 
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would not bo particularly moved by ibo ^ is it- of Iho Soviet 
guests, lor ]jo had boon I old lor years l liat socialism is a 
system that will deprive him of bis right, to his refriger¬ 
ator, liis homo, and his TV set; that it is a society which 
will deny him his right Iohis tastes and habits and which will 
hold a cold, drab and monotonous existence in store for him. 

And suddenly the American hears and learns something 
else. 

As iT summing up many of his statements about social¬ 
ist society and communism, Khrushchov concluded in his 
speech over American television; 

“Having taken power into I heir hands, the working people 
put an end to the urge for profiling at other people’s ex¬ 
pense. For human greed is a terrible tiling. Has there ever 
been a millionaire who did not want to be a multimillion¬ 
aire? 

“I want to be understood correctly, ll is one thing when 
a person has a pair of shoes and wants to have two or three 
pairs more, when he lias one suit and wants to have a few 
more 1 , or when he has a house and wants to build himself 
a heller one. Thai is a legitimate desire. Socialism does not 
limit- people’s tastes or requirements. Uut it is quite another 
thing when a person owns a factory and wants to have two, 
or when he owns one mill and wants to have ten. It should 
he perfectly clear that no one, even if he is helped by liis 
entire family, can earn a million, and still less a billion, dol¬ 
lars by his own labour. He can do that only if he appropri¬ 
ates the labour of others. Hut surely that is contrary to man’s 
conscience. ” 

Most ideologists and psychologists of American society 
found the enormous interest of Americans in Khrushchov’s 
visit simply inexplicable. Gould all their efforts in fashioning 
the American to their liking have been vain? They were sim¬ 
ply afraid to admit even lo themselves that the interest in 
Khrushchov’s visit was connected with the Americans’ 
enormous interest in socialism, in the first and most powerful 
country of socialism— the Soviet Union. 

It was appalling for these ideologists that the views which 
they had inculcated in America for years should change be¬ 
yond recognition, at least in the majority of the TJ.S. citi¬ 
zens, within the two weeks Khrushchov was in America. 

The Americans are no longer afraid of communism now 
that they have met Khrushchov, sadly reported a radio 



commentator in Los Angelos. The American will never 
iigain believe the old yarns about communism. As some 
glib-tongued American journalists pul, it,, they “took an all- 
American seminar in Marxism-Leninism.” 

And that is what scared some of the people in America. 
And, mding this fright, Khrushchov once put it very succu¬ 
lent ly when he said: 

“Some people wanted my visit to the United Stall's only 
in order to get a chance to see a real, 101) percent Bolshevik at 
banquets and receptions." 

The Americans have shown, however, that it is no longer 
so easy to deceive them, that they cannot be fooled by anti- 
socialist claptrap. It is they, Americans of average or below 
average or above average height and living standards, who 
saw off the train with Khrushchov on board at, every town, 
every station, every mile, and expressed their most cordial 
regards to him. And this was to bo expected because, no 
matter bow intricate and cunning the advertising and in¬ 
stalment plans, corrupt and castrated the literature and 
boring the television, and despite all I lie attempts to blind 
the American with the glitter of film stars or to make some 
agile boxer or baseball player his only idol, the man of the 
twentieth century, including the American, is a homo 
sapiens capable, in the linal analysis, of gaining an under¬ 
standing id what lie hears and sees in his surroundings and in 
the world at large. 

Jn Los Angeles the Mayor and his “esteemed" Deputy— 
the son of a merchant who had run away from Bostov during 
the Civil War—and the police commissioner, and maybe 
a few more people, wanted to show Khrushchov “cold and 
proud America.” But this “cold and proud America” no 
longer believes the Mayor’s words and appeals, as it no 
longer believes the speeches and appeals of many others like 
the Mayor. It, is beginning to speak ever more emphatically 
for itself. The city which Khrushchov’s train was approach¬ 
ing, the beautiful City of San Francisco, like all the other 
cities on the route of the head of the Soviet Government, 
confirmed this idea again and again. 

That is why on board the fast Daylight Express Khru¬ 
shchov was in a good, cheerful mood. 



CHAPTER FIVE 

Tin: GOLDEN GATE 


TI1E EXPRESS ARRIVES AT THE FREIGHT YARD 

The orange-hued express speeds farther and farther north. 

Hut the landscape seen through the wide glass windows 
does not change: on the left, the roaring ocean that appears 
and disappears from view; on the right, vast expanse's of 
moisture-craving land dotted with yellow sun scorched and 
sun-cracked hillocks. Oh, for a little rain! The California 
soil would blossom in no time. For where man lias succeeded 
in bringing water the orange' groves are heavy with fruit 
and the vegetable and flower plantations are luxuriantly 
verdant, with the silvery sparks e>f sprinklers glistening over 
them in the sun. llow very much untilled, waste land there 
is still here. 

Now and again oil derricks flicker by. The nearer we come 
to San Francisco, the more numerous become the factories 
and mills. And high over all, a cloudless, azure sky. 

Somewhere near by is the house of Jack London, who saw 
anil described some of the history of these places. This is 
the site of the gold rush, started by people who came to the 
Far West from the shores of the Atlantic and found gold in 
1 lie Sierra Nevada—how much horrible tragedy that brought. 
Some distance farther on stand a log fort and a little Or¬ 
thodox Church enclosed with a stockade. It is Fort Ross built 
in 1812 by Russians who had crossed the Pacific in schoon¬ 
ers. This remote Russian trading-post buzzed with activity. 
The Russian settlers grew wheat, bred cattle, and cultivat¬ 
ed orchards. They built a tannery and a mill, workshops 
and ocean-going ships. 
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The exceptionally well situated and deep hay, which 
I he Spanish navigators named all cm* Si. Francis, was then 
a place where Fast and West mot, and their meetings benefit - 
cm l them both. Not for nothing has lhis bay retained 
its poetic, and at the same time meaningful, name of Golden 
Gate. That is something not only a poet, but a poli¬ 
tician and a businessman should remember and ponder 
over_ 

Swaying and rocking over the points, llie express hastens 
along the twisting line, at times zigzagging so much it 
seems as Iliough it is trying to catch its own tail. 

The train flashes past Cast rovi lie, widely publicized as 
the '‘world artichoke capital/' This tasty vegetable is very 
popular in California. Next, comes Watsonville Station, 
which is close to a reserve of thousand-year-old giant se¬ 
quoia, or mammoth trees, as they are also called. Among 
such trees, a man feels as though lie were an ant—these 
ancient trees are unusually high and so great in girth that 
an automobile can passthrough a gate hacked out in its trunk. 
The train rushes through the Santa Clara Valley, famous 
for its orchards, its universities and colleges, and electronic 
computer plant — we shall visit it tomorrow..,. 

And here is Palo Alto. To the left, amidst eucalyptus- 
trees, we catch sight of the well-known Leland Stanford Jr. 
University, which not only trains specialists hut also does 
important research. It was founded in 1885 by Leland Stan¬ 
ford, one of the four fabulously rich American railway build¬ 
ers, who cashed out to immortalize his son. 

Today, the university campus in Palo Alto occupies an 
area of nearly 9,000 acres and has an enrolment of over 
8,000. It is a private inst itution run on the money received 
from various firms for the research work done for thorn and 
on tuition fees. The special research institute Khrushchov 
has been invited to visit does interesting work for many con¬ 
cerns in the fields of physics, electronics, and radio commu¬ 
nications. 

The train enters the San Francisco suburbs, packed full 
with t iny, cube-like one- and two-storey houses. They are 
built very quickly, we later learned: a bulldozer levels the 
ground, the road and water mains are laid, and then dozens 
of identical structures mushroom along the road. Standard 
houses—there are seven or eight types, and the only thing 
that distinguishes one from another is the colour. Some 



Americans like* living in such lid In houses—“it \s not loo 
good, hut it's mine, even though it will take me years to 
pay for it.” 

From the Soviet citizen's point of view, however, there is 
something infinitely sad about the way people crowd these 
tilth 1 houses, squeezed in between similarly small houses. 
There is no real courtyard, no garden. Merely an asphalted 
pavement and a stone dwelling amid hundreds of similar 
dwellings. 

I hit, as the saying goes, each to his taste_ 

The express arrives in tin* southern district of San Fran¬ 
cisco. So far it is very difficult to form any impression of the 
city: the train dives in and out of tunnels (a mile of railway 
hen 1 cost >> 1,000,000 to (mild). A short whistle, the brakes 
screech—and there we are—at (Ik* destination. Hut where 
is I he railway si at ion? We do not sec* it. The lines are packed 
with freight (rains. The space between the tracks is over¬ 
grown with sparse*, tough grass, and I lie* damp wind from 
the* ocean raises pull's of sand. 

The train has pulled into the freight yard. 

“WE WANT TO SAVE TI1E WORLD" 

Khrushchov was met by officials. Mayor George W. Chris¬ 
topher made a speech. And his very first words showed that 
the welcome here would he different. 

Mayor Christopher assured Khrushchov t hat San Francisco, 
known everywhere for its hospitality, would accord him 
a most cordial reception.The city’s leaders, he told the guest, 
“do not intend to argue with him on ideological matters,” 
and added frankly and without diplomatic finesse that the 
city lathers had adopted the decision “as recommended by 
the State Department.” Well, it. looked as though the talk 
Henry Cabot Lodge had had with Washington from Los 
Angeles in the night, reported by all the papers today, had 
had its effect here too. 

Khrushchov thanked the Mayor for his warm welcome. 
“As regards the questions touched upon by the Mayor— 
about our ideological views and your attitude to this,” lie 
says, “I must say that I have never shunned political de¬ 
hat es, talks— to lie more exact. If you like, 1 am prepared to 
take part in talks and debates on these subjects, for ar¬ 
guments give birth to truth.... Talks and debates on polit- 



ical subjects, if approached intelligently, cannot spoil our 
relations or aggravate them; on the contrary, they can pro¬ 
mote closer relations.” 

The cars speeded through the sides! reels <md then on to 
a straight thoroughfare leading to the centre of the city, 
which spreads out on high, sleep hills. The same highway 
on which we had driven in Los Angeles cuts through the 
city. This highway stretches across tin* whole* of North 
America, from Alaska to tin 4 borders of Mexico, and thence 
windaalong the Pacific coast through the lad in-American 
countries. Construction of this superhighway began during 
the awful crisis of the thirties, and its builders were the 
unemployed. 

The dome of the City Hall sparkled far in the distance—it 
seemed to be even bigger (ban I he Capitol dome in Washing¬ 
ton. As the motorcade turned for the third time, we 
espied the famous Oakland Pridge that, links San Francisco 
and Oakland on the oilier side of the wide bay. The Holden 
Hate remained on our left—there is a gigantic bridge over 
it too, so big that ocean-going vessels pass underneath it 
easily. A huge park spreads along the coast. Laid out by the 
people of San Francisco, it boasts of thousands of ran 1 plants 
and trees. There are also an aquarium, a planet arium, 
museums, and orchestia shells for open-air concerts. 

Crowds of people welcomed Khrushchov all along the 
route. 

Mayor Christopher was right: San Francisco was accord¬ 
ing its guest a most cordial welcome. Was that also because 
it had been “recommended by the State Department”? 
No. One look at people’s faces and you knew that this was 
not the reason why they had come here*. Eyes do not lie. 
Everything showed that Khrushchov was a welcome guest. 
People smiled, applauded, waved hands.... 

There was an especially big crowd outside the Mark Hop¬ 
kins Hotel, a skyscraper on Nob Hill— one of the highest 
and steepest elevations in Sail Francisco. There had been 
a time when only millionaires Jived there; today, it is I he 
site of numerous hotels and offices. The Mark Hopkins 
Hotel was where Khrushchov was to stay. The city’s cable 
cars clambered laboriously to the top. For several hours 
the little parking space outside the hotel remained 
packed with people, who paid no attention to police 
appeals to keep clear of the traffic. There was ail outburst 




of applause llie moment Kliruslicliov was recognized, and 
cheers as I lie crowd rushed towards his car. 

lie alighted, looked at the open and friendly smiling faces 
around him, smiled himself, and clasped his hands above 
his head in greeting. “Thank you," he said warmly. The reply 
was another outburst of cheers. He (Mitered the lobby of the 
hotel, but tlie people outside stayed on. 

And when Kliruslicliov appeared on the balcony of his 
sixteenth-floor suite, I lie crowd spotted him immediately 
and greeted him warmly again. This was the voice of real, 
unaffected friendship. The welcome was not to the? liking 
of all, of course, hut what could I hey do? 

One of <lu» American newspapermen who had followed 
Kliruslicliov from New York vented his annoyance on a wom¬ 
an applauding the Soviet guest. 

“People here are strange, all right," lie said. 

“We want to save the world so that our children may live 
in it,” she snubbed him. “Jf you think that's wrong then 1 
am strange.” 

A few hours later we read a curious article in the San 
Francisco Chronicle that showed us that the New York 
newspaperman was not I lie only one who thought the people 
of San Francisco were “strange” because they welcomed 
Khrushchov warmly. We also learned from Hie article what 
steps had been taken to make the welcome cooler, and what 
came out of it. The article is given below almost in 
full: 

“The crowd that warmly greeted Premier Khrushchov on 
his arrival at the Mark Hopkins Hotel last night was, in 
the words of Deputy Police 1 Chief A1 Nelder, ‘a strange 
one/ 

4 I asked them over the loudspeaker not to break ranks 
when the Premier arrived, and they didn’t even try/ said 
Nelder, shaking his head with t he air of a man who now has 
seen everything. 

“While Nelder felt the crowd was strange* in docility, it 
was also strange in other ways. 

“It began to form about \\ p.m. and eventually grew to 
what Nelder est imated to be about 10,000 people. 

“it covered the three corners of the intersect ion, spilling 
down California and Mason and flowing up the steps of t he 
staid Pacific Union Club. 

“The clerks, the librarians. Hie warehousemen, the sales- 



men, vviMi their wives or girl friends, stood silently in 
the warm sunshine or talked about inconsequential matters 
in low voices. 

“It was as if they had come there to say something— 
something very important—and they didn’t know how to say 
it. Hut most, when asked by reporters why they were there, 
would shrug and look somewhat embarrassed. No, it wasn’t 
really curiosity, they would say, it was—well—Khrushchov 
was an important man and—well — 

“And would they applaud when Khrushchov passed by? 

“‘Oh, no,’ said a middle-aged woman. ‘1 don’t really 
think we should for a man like that. 1 mean—’ 

“And she looked to the people on either side of her in 
confusion, but tht\> stared straight ahead, not wanting 
to he involved. 

“Many of those in the crowd when interviewed declined 
to give their names or did so with obvious reluct anco at being 
singled out. 

“And reporters who loured up one side of California and 
down the other could find no one who said he would applaud 
when the Premier arrived. 

“Yet when the big black limousine rolled down Cali¬ 
fornia Street at p.m., a small group in front of the 

Pacific Union Club oegan clapping. Within minutes it 
seemed as though everyone was clapping, cheering, or 
waving. 

“The faces, so sombre the minute before, were now all 
smiles and grins as though some dam had broken. 

“The Premier, quick to seize the opportunity, walked 
first to one side of the parking plaza in front of the hotel 
and then the other. And on each occasion the crowd across 
the street roared happily at his favouring them. 

“When it was all over and the Premier had disappeared 
inside the hotel, the crowd had changed completely from its 
former stolid self. It eddied and swirled from corner to 
corner and strangers talked to strangers in a confused 
hubbub. Jt was as though it had undergone some strange 
catharsis. 

“There was a feeling in the air, a feeling of pride and 
accomplishment, almost as though something brave and im¬ 
portant had been done. 

“And now the people talked freely with reporters, telling 
how they had clapped and cheered. 



‘“WJial’s I lie n so of being nasty?’ said ono oldorly man, 
puffing’ on a cigar. ‘I moan wlioro doos lliat got- you. Wo sure 
showed him, <1 itln’l wo?’” 

One hundred thousand people and not a single surly fare 
in San Francisco—such was (In' laconic but exhaustive 
verdict pronounced on the meet ini? by I lie local press. What, 
happened here, probably, gave plenty of food for thought 
in Washington and New ^ ork. 

The A 'em York Times lraukl\ admitted tliat (he ol fi¬ 
nals were “puzzled" by what had taken place in San Fran¬ 
cisco. What was the explanation:* 

It was suggested that San Franciscans, who have an age- 
old rivalry with Los Angeles, the paper wrote, decided to 
show that they were different. Asked why they had given 
Khrushchov a rousing welcome, some of them said (hat, 
learning about the rude reception he had been accorded in 
Los Angeles, they came out to show what traditional Ameri¬ 
can hospitality was like. 

As it often happens with them, I he A'eu’ York Times scribes 
turned the facts inside out by deliberately not saying who 
was rude to Khrushchov in Los Angeles. From the paper’s 
report it. could be concluded 1 hat it was the people of Los 
Angeles who were guilty of discourtesy, and not Mr. Poulson 
and his deputy on the reception committee—the* scion of 
a merchant family in Post ov-on-i)on. 

Lot the fact remains that the citizens of San Francisco, 
like those of Los Angelos, had taken to heart what had hap¬ 
pened on the day before* and by their sincere warmth showed 
the guest, that tlie people of the United Stales were friendly 
and that (heir attitude was utterly different from that 
claimed bv the a post les of the “cold war.” 

Mere, at iheLolden (Lite, it became clear that the Ameri¬ 
cans and our people look at each other across the ocean, from 
Vladivostok and San Francisco, like neighbours who live 
on (lie opposite sides of a wide street, and that they are 
equally concerned about peaceful coexistence. 

Subsequent meetings with the citizens of San Francisco 
confirmed the first impression, the only jarring note being 
struck by the meeting with American union leaders that 
same evening of September 20. The reader, of course, knows 
what happened from the newspaper reports. Nevertheless, we 
should like to return to it, to give a few more details, 
flow and why did that episode occur? 



TIIE MEN OF YESTERDAY 


Was there any point, in mooting lhe trade-union loaders? 
Was it not known that tho road ionary leaders of the; Arneri- 
can unions bad no i it uni ion of talking about, contacts and 
co-operation? More, that they wore* not in tho least inter¬ 
ested in learning anything about llie Land of Soviets? Was 
jt not known that Waller P. Heuther and some of his col¬ 
league's had long boon notorious as bill or enemies of our 
social system and as champions of capitalism? 

Yes, it was. 

It, was known that one of the sponsors of the meeting, 
3allies lb Carey, Vice-President of the American Federation 
of Labour-Congress of I ndust rial (hgani/al ions (A.F.L.- 
C.I.O.), had once declared at a joint conference with em¬ 
ployers at New York’s Astor Hotel: “In tlit' last war we 
joined with the Communists to fight the Fascists: in 
another war we will join the 1 Fascists to defeat the Com¬ 
munists/’ 

An amazing statement, isn’t it ? It was published in the 
Acw York Herald Tribune on January 2d, IdbO. 

We remembered, too, dial anol her A.F.L.-C.LO. Vice- 
President, Waller P. Until her, who assumed I he role of de¬ 
fender No. 1 of capitalism at the meeting with Khrushchov, 
once went even further in his wishful thinking. We remem¬ 
bered the sensat ion caused by t lit* Collier's magazine of Oc¬ 
tober 27, Idol. In I he* grip of war fever, its editors decided 
to indulge in a flight of fancy—the occupation of (he Soviet 
Union by the U.S. Army. 

It was nonsense of a unique kind — Collier's editors even 
fixed the date their plan would come true: IdbO. Well, one of 
the contributors to this crazy issue* was this same* Mr. Hea¬ 
ther. Giving full rein to his imaginat ion, he described how he 
would enter Moscow' with the* occupation forces and how he 
would go about imposing tin* American way of life? on us. 
The whole silly idea ended very badly for the Collier's: 
it, went bankrupt and ceased publication. Hut Heuther is 
still Vice-President e>f the A.F.L.-C.l.O. 

How Heuthe*r and some of his friends had prepared for the 
meeting with Khrushchov and in what spirit they planned 
to talk was equally well known. 

On the morning of that day, Don Irwin, a Aetv York 
Herald Tribune special correspondent in Sail Francisco, 
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reported: “Seven vice-presideiils of the A.KE.-C.I.O. armed 
themselves with sharp questions today for the closed bullet, 
dinner tonight with Soviet Prime Minister Nikita S. Khru¬ 
shchov.” And his colleague on the AVzr York 'Times , A. Has 
kin, maliciously echoed him: “Seven top unionists carried 
a long list of embarrassing questions into a dinner with 
Premier Khrushchov tonight.... The list of questions was not 
calculated to keep down Mr. Khrushchov’s blood pres¬ 
sure.” 

The papers reported that they had previously received 
several boxes with mimeographed material. The materia! 
contained a great deal of bitter anti-Soviet propaganda and 
offensive statements explaining the “questions*' to be put 
to the Soviet guest. 

But for all that, Khrushchov accepted the invitation of 
the trade-union leaders. 

Those who were in touch with events knew very well that 
this decision was of very great significance: the head of the 
Soviet Government is not accustomed to evading acute polit¬ 
ical discussion — as he had said at the San Francisco station— 
and on this occasion, too, he gave his ideological opponents 
a thorough political thrashing. Tie unmasked Kent her and 
showed him up before the labour movement in his true 
colours as a political prevaricator and vile advocate of cap¬ 
italism. 

At the same time, speaking in the name of Soviet workers, 
Khrushchov stretched out a hand of friendship to the Amer¬ 
ican workers over the heads of his hosts. 

Even the bitterest foes of our country were compelled to 
acknowledge that the meeting, which went on for almost 
three and a half hours in the Hall of the Argonauts of the 
Mark Hopkins Hotel, ended in a defeat for the men of 
yesterday, the men who tried to swim against the tide and 
bring back the “cold war” climate to San Francisco. 

To understand and appreciate fully what Khrushchov 
achieved on t hat evening, it is necessary to recall the hist ory 
of the U.S. labour movement, a history with impressive 
victories and tragic setbacks. 

Every Soviet schoolboy knows that it was in the United 
States that the international day of workers’ solidarity was 
first celebrated: On May 1, 1880, 350,000 workers all over 
the country declared a strike in support of their demand for 
an eight-hour day. A considerable number, especially build- 



ing workers won their demands. But six labour leaders 
were brutally murdered in Chicago’s llaymarket Square on 
that day, and t his was done with the knowledge of the state 
authorities under the control of the local capitalists. 

Perhaps in no other country has the labour movement 
experienced such sharp ups and downs; perhaps nowhere has 
the class struggle of the proletariat and the bourgeoisie been 
so bitter and ruthless as in the U.S.A. The history of this 
struggle is written in blood in the streets of America. 

Anil however much some U.S. politicians may today try 
to represent the ancestors of tin* contemporary monopolists 
as “economic humanists,” facts are facts, and there is no 
escaping them. 

'take, for instance, the “long strike” of the Pennsylvania 
miners in 1874 7b ten trade-union leaders were executed 
and 17 rotted in jail. The first nation-wide general strike 
in 1877—r>0 workers wen* killed in armed clashes. The might v 
strike of the Homestead steelworkers in 181)2—ten men lost 
their lives. The strike of the* Chicago teamsters in PK)b—21 
were killed and 400 wounded. In 1014 the armed hoodlums 
of the “humanist” Rockefeller murdered 14 men, women and 
children in Ludlow. During the 1010 steel strike 28 were 
kiiled and hundreds wounded — 

The employers established regular forts manned by hired 
guards and with full-scale arsenals at their plants, especially 
on the eve of the First World War. They thought up all 
sorts of subtle methods—they hired in formers and detectives, 
invented flu? “black-list” system, and built up an army of 
strike-breakers. The stronger the monopolies grew, the more 
merciless became their reprisals. But all in vain. Time and 
again they thought they had finished with the American 
working class and that it would never dare rise again, and 
time and again new courageous people appeared and the 
struggle would flare up anew. 

Eventually the U.S. rulers realized that it was necessary 
to find some other means of harnessing the working class. 
But what? They had to he more subtle: the thing to do was to 
find a man among the labour leaders who would agree to 
play the role of “treacherous leader.” Figuratively speaking, 
to do what a tamed hull does at the slaughter-house, the 
bull which leads the other cattle to their death: accustomed 
to the thing, it calmly goes to the slaughtering-hall, followed 
by the bewildered herd, slipping on the wet and sticky floor. 
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Then it returns to its stall, oats its till, and loads another 
herd to slaughter. 

Such a man was found, ile was Samuel Gompers. Ho be- 
came the loader of the A.F.U., which was loiindod in 1881 
and which still plays llio role of a strait jacket for the 
American working class. Hampers faithfully served his mo¬ 
nopoly mast(M*s right to his death, and here it would not 
he amiss to mention a symbolic detail: his remains lie next 
to those of a multimillionaire -the oil king JohnD. Rocke¬ 
feller. 

Gompers began his career by proclaiming himself a so¬ 
cialist. He oven boasted that he had learned German Io read 
Marx’s C apital in the original. Rut In- soon threw off his 
mask and urged “unity of interests between workers and 
employers.” The idea an as to set up shop trade unions along 
the lines of the medieval craft organizations: there were 15- 
20 exclusive trade-union groups in each branch of the econ¬ 
omy. This disunited flu 1 working class, for each union worked 
independently of the other and, for instance 4 , when railway 
conductors struck, the locomotive engineers were not obliged 
to support them. 

And that is exactly what happened: hundreds of strikes 
failed thanks to this rotten system. 

Gompors and his sort barred admission to unskilled and 
semi-skilled workers and women. The rules prohibited the 
admission of Negroes. Under the hypocritical pretext that 
lxmefits “humiliate workers” and are contrary to the Amer¬ 
ican way of life, Gompors and, after his death, Green stub¬ 
bornly resisted social insurance in any form-—pensions for 
the aged, sick allowances, and dole. And they were fiercely 
opposed to workers engaging in political activities. 

The services of these conciliators won their clue reward. 
Whereas in the past the employers had fiercely attacked the 
organized labour movement, they now hospitably opened the 
doors of (heir drawing-rooms to the A.F.L. leaders. Union 
leaders became fabulously rich, and if was hard to distin¬ 
guish them from the well-to-do bourgeois. Union funds, 
made up of workers’ membership fees, were invested and 
turned info capital, which the bosses of America disposed of 
at will. In the early fift ies the major trade unions alto¬ 
gether owned about 8200 million. 

In 1929 the country was shaken by a terrible economic 
crisis. It roused the working class, which had been lulled 



by llic empty promises that “free privalo enterprise” would 
ensure ils well-being for all lime. The industrial union 
movement reviveil. The workers became more vocal in their 
demands, t heir pressure increased. The American Federation 
of Labour split. A new trade-union organization emerged— 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

With souk* of the best representatives of tlie American 
working class in its ranks, the new organization expanded 
rapidly. Hy 1918 its membership totalled six million— 
almost as much as the A.ILL. New, promising prospects 
seemed at last to be opening up before the U.S. labour 
movement. 

Hut on this occasion, too, the upsurge was short-lived. And 
the reason for defeat was the same- betrayal by the union 
lead ers. 

In 1949 C.l.O. leader Philip Murray, who had co-operat¬ 
ed with progressive working-class organizations for a decade 
or more, steered sharply on to the disastrous road taken ear¬ 
lier by the A.F.L. leaders. The C.f.O. leadership began 
a witchhunt and expelled progressive militants. When 
that failed, Murray and his lieutenants did not hesitate 
to expel whole unions. They, thus, severed ties with 
unions having a total membership of about 800,000 mem¬ 
bers. 

That was I lit* beginning of the end: the C.l.O. lost its 
authority, and pretty soon its leaders, Carey, Heather, and 
others, came to kowtow to the A.F.L. “boss’’, George Meany, 
a “friend” of the workers, like his predecessors Gompers and 
Green. 

The two organizations merged on December 5, 1955, and 
Carey and Heuther became Mcany’s deputies. Today only a 
few independent trade unions, which were originally ex¬ 
pelled from the C.l.O., carry on the traditions of the Ameri¬ 
can labour movement and honestly uphold the interests of 
the American working people. 

Hut they find tilings difficult, very difficult. The leaders of 
San Francisco's International Pacific Coast Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen's Union, for example, could tell a great 
deal about that. 

Before sending their invitation to Khrushchov, the 
A.F.L.-C.I.O. leaders staged a regular show. Meany, who 
likes to boast I hat I here is uo deadlier enemy of communism 
in the Unites States than he, opposed the meeting. Reuther 
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anil others, pretending I hat they wore more liberal, declared 
I hat they would disobey Meany and meet with Khru¬ 
shchov. 

Today, when Americans are calling more and more deci¬ 
sively for the normalization of relations with the U.S.S.R., 
it. is becoming risky for union bosses to be as outspoken as 
Meany. Rent her and his colleagues were obviously out to 
show that they wanted “to he friends with the Soviet lead¬ 
er,” hut that he rejected their proffered hand. The idea 
was simple: let. Khrushchov refuse to meet them and they 
will declare that the head of the Soviet Government readily 
consorted with capitalists hut did not want to talk to union 
leaders. Should lie accept, they would ask him some ticklish 
questions in order to embarrass him — 

An argument, like that could he pul up only by people who 
do not know the Soviet Union, the Communist Party, and 
its leaders. Khrushchov accepted the challenge, met the 
American union leaders, took on Rent her and some of his 
friends in open political battle, and fully exposed their 
vicious plan. 

llow carefully they had prepared for the meeting! Jlow 
much effort they had put into concocting I heir pro vocal i vo 
questions! 

Reutlier had a thick file before him—the scenaiio for 
tlie discussion—and he read his questions and retorts from 
it without, batting an eyelid. The others, too, were armed with 
slips of paper. They had not only distributed the questions 
among themselves but also agreed on the order in which they 
should he asked. “The strategy mapped by the unionists be¬ 
fore* the meal,” the New York Times wrote on September 21, 
“was to save their real ‘bomb-shells’ for the end of the discus¬ 
sion to reduce the chances that Mr. Khrushchov would walk 
out. They said they had a grading system for evaluating the 
Khrushchov answers in terms of the difficulty of t he question, 
hut they did not reveal how many points were being allowed 
for each answer.” 

But this cunningly conceived and in our view silly and 
naive plan was torn to shreds as though by a hurricane. 
The head of the Soviet Government took the initiative right 
from the start and focused attention on vital issues which 
agitate working-class minds everywhere: the struggle for the 
termination of the arms race, the new Soviet proposals for 
general and complete disarmament, the question of climi- 



nating international tension and ensuring friendly co-oper¬ 
ation among the nations. 

Reuther appeared worried. lie proposed switching to the 
question of aid to the underdeveloped countries, saying that 
they could always return to disarmament later. Why? Only 
to smear what the Soviet Union was doing in this field. 

There was no value in this just going around the barn, 
Reuther declared flippantly. lie added that he had seen I ho 
Bhilai construction site in India. He went so far as to 
say that the aid the Soviet Union was rendering indi¬ 
vidually was dictated by political considerations and that 
it led to communist penetration and exploitation of under¬ 
developed count rie: . 

“You are shooting your shafts in the wrong direction,” 
Khrushchov retorted calmly. “The Soviet Union has never 
exploited anyone, nor is it, exploiting anyone now. It helps 
underdeveloped countries as a friend, without any political 
strings attached. For example, we shipped thousands of Ions 
of grain to the Yemen. Yet its system is not socialist-. It 
is a kingdom. Do you call that aid for selfish purposes? 
Just what selfish aims do wo achieve thereby? We don’t 
make any profit on that. We act. as friends. Hut look at what 
the imperialists are doing. The U.S. monopolies are exploit¬ 
ing the riches of the underdeveloped countries and making 
big profits. Britain, France, and other capitalist countries 
are doing likewise. Why cannot those countries extend their 
aid to the underdeveloped countries by using the profits they 
derive in that way? The Soviet Government has put forward 
and submitted to the United Nations a proposal to that 
effect....” 

This took Reuther aback. TTe didn’t know what to say 
and suddenly shrieked out: 

“You are exploiting the people of East Germany!” 

This brought smiles from everyone, including Reuther’s 
friends. 

“Where did you dream that up?” Khrushchov asked 
quietly. “Calm yourself, you’re running up a fever. Who 
empowered you to speak on behalf of the German people? 
Why do you keep trying to speak for other peoples? 
You’ve become swell-headed because many count ries depend 
on the United Stales and are compelled to seek your aid. 
Rut the socialist countries stand firmly on their own feet. 
We don’t take off our hats to you. The Soviet ruble has 



never bowed, does not, bow, and will never bow to the dollar.” 
The talk turned once again to disarmament. Reuther 
and some of his colleagues repeated the hackneyed allegations 
of the most reactionary bourgeois newspapers that the So¬ 
viet plan for general and complete disarmament was noth inn 
but propaganda, and that the Soviet Union was spending as 
much as the United Stales on armaments—i>40,()()(),()()(),000. 

Khrushchov looked attentively at the flushed faces of the 
union bosses and, turning to Heather, said: 

“First of all, calculated in your currency, we spend 
$25,000,000,000 on defence, and' not *40,000,000,000. In 
the second place, your statement that the Soviet proposals 
are propaganda makes me, an ex-miner, feel sorry for you. 
They say you were horn in a working-class environment, hut 
you talk like a spokesman for the capitalists. 1 can under¬ 
stand it when llearst prints things like that. Hut when 
an American trade-union leader repeals them it makes me 
bitter to think how thoroughly I 1m* monopolists have cor¬ 
rupted you.” 

Khrushchov showed tremendous patience and restraint, 
explaining the Soviet proposals on disarmament and frus¬ 
trating attempts to distort them. Heather then declared 
that it was already late and tried to change the subject. 

“It, is impossible to discuss things by jumping from one 
question to another like fleas,” Khrushchov replied. “Is it 
an earnest discussion you want, or something else? You 
side-stepped one quest.ion, then another, and now are jump¬ 
ing to a third. Disarmament is the quest ion of questions....” 

Nevertheless, Heather hastened to give the floor to Emil 
Hieve, the senile President of the Textile Workers Union, 
who showered Khrushchov with questions: about the role 
of state ownership in the capitalist and socialist countries, 
democracy and dictatorship, control of the press and radio, 
exchange of information, and so on. Each question was load¬ 
ed with hostile propaganda against the Soviet Union and 
the other socialist countries. The manner in which he posed 
the questions made it clear that he had an exceedingly 
vague, and in many cases false, idea of Soviet reality. 

Reuther unceremoniously followed the questions posed 
by his lieutenant in the notes that, lay before him. Noticing 
that. Hieve had forgotten something, he prompted him: 
“Ask about the one-party system.” Hut Hieve, obviously 
feeling embarrassed, brushed him aside this lime. 
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Khrushchov said flic questions raised by Rieve wore ele¬ 
mentary ami that in the Soviet l iiion they were studied in 
political study groups of the elementary type. At this junc¬ 
ture, Rent her, in an evident effort t o give the discussion 
a sharper turn, put in a question which speaks for itself: 
“Does the system of state ownership necessitate dictatorship 
which rules out democracy?” 

While Khrushchov, answering Kieve, was describing the 
difference between stale ownership in the socialist countries, 
where the means of production belong to the entire people, 
and state ownership in the eapit alist countries, where na¬ 
tionalization of the means of production leaves them in the 
hands of the bourgeoisie, Rent her made another exhibition 
of himself by suddenly shouting that “the highest degree of 
socialism has been achieved in Israel,” where, he alleged, 
(>(.) per cent of industry belonged (sic!) to the trade unions. 

“And who is in power in Israel?” Khrushchov asked. 

Reuther made no reply. What could he say? 

Once more Khrushchov patiently explained tiiat- the fun¬ 
damental issue was that of state power, of whom it belonged 
to—to tin 1 working class, the working people in general, or 
the exploiting classes. 

“If stale' power is held by the people,” lie said, “the means 
of production are socialist, public properly. Not so when 
nationalization of the* means of production is carried out 
under conditions where power belongs to the capitalists.” 

He went on to stress Ibal I be' ("01111101 nisi s supported the 
el id ill orsb i p of the working class a net that the tasks of 
socialist, development could be' effectively carried out only 
if stale' power was in the' hands of I lie working peeiple*. 

Working-class dictatorship, far from ruling out democracy, 
provieled ('very condition Jot the development of genuine 
democracy, government by the peeiple. It was in itself the 
highest feirin of democracy. 

Hut was Re'ulhe'i* really ini crest e'd in all this? He was 
only concerne'd with exploding his “bomb-shells” of anti- 
Soviet propaganda, for the account of the discussion had been 
earlier sent to the newspapers and he would certainly find 
himself in a tight spot if lie didn’t give off all his “questions.” 
That is why lie tried to wiggle his way out by jumping from 
one thing to another, shouting out one provocative question 
after another, without any logical sequence, without even 
waiting for the answers. 



Khrushchov, who saw clearly what was happening, smiled 
ironically as he watched the flushed and excited Kent her 
rummage through the notes before him, throw down a copy 
of some earlier speech with an affected gesture, or launch into 
tedious arguments about the merits of the capit alist system. 
He talked and talked, never giving even his close associates 
a chance to put in a word. 

“You are like a nightingale," Khrushchov said, smiling, 
“it closes its eyes when it sings, and sees nothing and hears 
no one hut itself." 

The audience burst into laughter and Mouther reddened 
still more. Hut there was obviously no retreat for him and 
he continued to mumble something. At the same t ime, t rying 
to evade an honest discussion on acute political issues, Iks 
twice repeated that the guest was, probably, tired and that 
it was time Lo end the meeting. Hut this manoeuvre of his 
failed. 

“Have 4 you enough strength to tussle with me?” Khru¬ 
shchov asked sarcastically. “I’m in good form. I will not tire 
of fighting for the working-class cause as long as 1 live. Let 
us have a business-like talk if you want it. Our time isn’t 
limited.” 

Well, there was nothing Mouther could do about it, no 
retreat! ft was only then that some of the union leaders, 
who had been vainly trying to get him to allow them to read 
their questions, wore given a chance to put in a word. For 
instance, Joseph Curran, the President of the National 
Maritime Union, said he wanted to ask what he called a down- 
to-earth question. 

“I was in the Soviet Union in the thirties," he said, “when 
we delivered the equipment purchased by you. We are 
pleased with the technical progress you have made. 1 should 
like to know whether the collective bargaining system will 
develop as technology makes progress in your industry and 
whether the workers will have the right to strike. How do 
trade unions defend the interests of working people?” 

“1 see what you mean,” Khrushchov replied. “I’m glad 
that you display class instinct in dealing with questions of 
trade-union activity. Hut it seems that you have no idea 
at all of conditions in a socialist state, of the position of the 
working class there or of the role of the trade unions. You 
measure everything with the yardstick you are accustomed 
to in the United States....” 



Joseph Curran showed an ini crest in the explanation the 
head of the Soviet Government was giving. Hut. Kent her again 
interrupted and began talking about the personality cult. 

“Why do you butt, in?” Curran cut him short. 

That silenced lieuther. Khrushchov continued to explain 
how Soviet power looked after the interests of the people, 
how the trade unions defended the workers’ rights and why 
Soviet workers did not have to strike. 

Then Keuther gave the floor to Paul L. Phillips, the 
President of the United Paper-makers and Paper-workers. The 
latter parroted the stale complaints repeatedly made by 
bourgeois leaders regarding the circulation of reactionary 
literature and anti-Soviet information in the U.S.S.H. 

“What is your favourite dish?” Khrushchov unexpectedly 
asked Phillips. 

“Koast beef,” was the puzzled reply. 

“And J prefer borshcli.” Khrushchov countered. “You 
don’t eat it, but I’m very fond of it. You arc for capitalism 
and I am for socialism. Why am I not answering your ques¬ 
tion in greater detail? For the simple reason that J have been 
asked that question many times here and have answered it 
each time. Jt seems that you don’t like my reply and wish 
to hear something different. Hut there’s nothing to be done 
about it—you and we have different notions of freedom. 
When we were in Hollywood, they danced the can-can for us. 
The girls who danced if have to pull up Ilnur skirls and show 
their backsides. They are good and honest actresses but have 
to perform that dance. They are compelled to adapt them¬ 
selves to the tastes of depraved people. People in your coun¬ 
try will go to see it, but Soviet people would scorn such a spec¬ 
tacle. It is pornographic. It is the culture of surfeited and 
depraved people. Showing that sort of films is called freedom 
in this country. Such ‘freedom* doesn’t suit us. You seem 
to like the ‘freedom’ of looking at backsides. Hut we prefer 
the freedom to think, to exercise our mental faculties, the 
freedom of creative progress.” 

“Do you want such films to be banned by law?” Phillips 
asked. 

“I think there should be such a law,” Khrushchov re¬ 
plied, “a moral law.” 

“I am free to see or not to see such films,” Carey said. 

“But. your children see things like that!” 

“J have no children.” 



“Rul other people have. Good children, who live on earth/’ 
Khrushchov remarked. “And you and we should protect, 
tilt™ from had influences spread under the guise of ‘frets 
cultural exchange.’” 

In the course of the talk, Khrushchov noted that. George],. 
Weaver, a Negro from the Ihiion of Electrical Workers, 
had made several attempts to ask a question, hut 
for some reason or other Kent her persisted in ignoring 
him. 

“This isn’t a democratic way of holding a discussion,” 
Khrushchov said. “Ret the Negro speak. It's a shame, really. 
You still have places in this country where Negroes are not 
allowed!” 

Khrushchov listened at t enl ively < o Weaver’s quest ions 
and answered them. 

That was how Khrushchov conducted the discussion— 
sharply, aggressively, and at the same time with patience 
and profound restraint, using a different approach to every 
person. The people who raked up provocative questions from 
stale anti-Soviet propaganda were quickly and resolute¬ 
ly rebuffed. To those who displayed a lively interest iu the 
Soviet realities, even though they erred at times and were 
mistaken about them, Khrushchov gave detailed explana¬ 
tions in a friendly tone. 

Rent her failed to force the guest on to the defensive, or 
to provoke him into walking out, and I he more diplomatic 
Carey came to his rescue. The A.F.L.-C.I.O. Vice-President 
began to smooth out the sharpness of the discussion and to 
bring it to a peaceful conclusion. The striking tiling was 
that some of the participants displayed genuine interest 
in Khrushchov’s explanations and clearly hinted at their 
desire to continue contacts with Soviet leaders. Khru¬ 
shchov seconded the idea. 

“Come to our country,” he said, “see how Soviet workers 
live and work, how our trade unions function, how they de¬ 
fend the workers’ interests. You and we approach things 
differently; we are advancing to communism along the path 
we have chosen, while you want to bolster capitalism. In 
other words, our attitudes are different. Let us recognize this 
indisputable fact. Rut couldn’t we try t o find common ground 
for business-like co-operation? We think we could. The whole 
working class needs such co-operation in the struggle for its 
fundamental interests, for peace.” 



J|. was already late when those present at this unusual 
“dinner” left the table. Carey thanked Khrushchov for the 
meeting. “Thank you,” lie said, “for giving us so much of 
your time. Good-by;* and good luck. Let’s work together 
for peace, for the good of man.” 

And even Heather smiled politely. 


THE PRESS CONFERENCE "BROKE UP IN A RHUBARB” 

Khrushchov took the lift to the lop floor of the hotel, 
which rises like a rock on the high Nob Hill. 

There, at the very top, is a big square hall with glass walls. 
Sitting at the tables dimly lit, with candles are the city’s 
well-to-do, admiring the night panorama of San Francisco. 
White, yellow, and red lights flicker from horizon to horizon 
like glowing coals fanned by wind. Thousands of lit tle lights 
flit by across the bridges spanning the hay—traffic does 
not abate even at night. 

Below, at, the foot of Nob Hill, is Chinatown with its 
innumerable little lanterns—I he part of the city that has 
been inhabited for years and years by Chinese, Japanese, 
and Malayans. There is a Latin quarter, too—that is where 
the Italians and the F-ench live. San Francisco is a multi¬ 
national city: of its Nib,()()() inhabit,ants, 44,000 or so are 
Negroes, more than 2f>,000 are Chinese, over 20,000 Italians, 
about 11,000 Irish and Scots, . r >,000 Japanese, and 4,000 
Swedes. There is hardly a nationality that is not represent¬ 
ed! 

And here is Market Street, the shopping centre flooded 
with the light of neon advertisements. The city parks can 
he recognized by their dark velvety spots. And farther away, 
in the hills, are the dimly lit resident ial quarters, and in the 
hollows—the city’s industrial sections. 

San Francisco is a comparatively young city. It was on 
June 29, 1770, that the Spaniards set up the St. Francis 
of Assisi Mission here, and vowed they would spread the 
“light of Christian faith” among the Indians, who owned the 
land. The Indians met their guests as friends and brought 
them food and other gifts. But soon a fort rose next to the 
St. Francis Mission, soldiers appeared, and this is the re¬ 
sult: thousands of Indians are buried at the cemetery not far 
from the Catholic mission building, which still stands in its 



place. The cross made of branches of the thousand-year-old 
sequoia marks the spot where the “forgotten” lie buried. 

Later California became a part of Mexico. A little linn' 
passed and the rich land was seized by the Americans as a 
result of the war against Mexico, which continued intermit¬ 
tently for about a century. San Francisco had only about 
100 inhabitants when California became an American State. 
Ibit all that was changed by the discovery of gold. Nowhere 
else Was the struggle for riches so rapacious and unrestrained 
as here. 

“Nowhere has the revolution engendered by capitalist 
centralization been so ruthlessly carried out as here,” said 
Marx, writing about California 30 years after the Americans 
bad wrested it from Mexico. San Francisco grew tempestu¬ 
ously into a big modern city. 

The American writer John Gunther says in bis Inside 
V.S.A. that “San Francisco in the fifties was the most ram¬ 
bunctious, gaudy, and vociferous town on earth.” It was 
certainly noisy: more than 1,000 murders were committed 
there between 1840 and 1850, and only in one case was the 
criminal punished. “Corruption of the city administration,” 
Gunther writes, “was complete: the law was a motley joke; 
a gang known as ‘the Hounds’ ran wild.” 

in 1851 the indignant citizenry constituted a vigilance 
committee and set up its own police—wilh artillery. The 
vigilantes sentenced four desperadoes to death by hanging. 
The executions were public, and held to the tune of tolling 
bells. The Hounds organization was broken, but it was not 
long before gangsterism again became rampant. “The chief 
crooks,” Gunther points out, “and racketeers had the protec¬ 
tion of big businessmen and big politicians, exactly as in 
the Capone days seventy years later in Chicago.” The only 
man to protest against what was going on in San Francisco 
was the publisher James King of William. As a result he was 
murdered, and the man who killed him was a politician 
named Casey whom King had attacked in print. 

Again a vigilance committee was organized, this time 
with eight thousand outraged members. It sat for four months, 
overruled the courts and other authorities, hanged Casey 
as the hells tolled again, and “exiled” 25 other gangsters 
and racketeers. 

That was how elementary law and order were eventually 
established in the city. 



Sn much for history. One unwillingly recalls il looking 
nl present-day Sail Francisco from the toji of Nob Hill. 
An American guide-book says (bis name comes from “na¬ 
bob”—in the days of which Marx wrote this was where l,he 
aristocratic wealthy lived.... 

As soon as they saw Khrushchov, people jumped up from 
the tables, forgot their dignity, crowded around the guest, 
and began to applaud him. For several minutes Khru¬ 
shchov admired the city together with them, passing from 
one glass wall to another. “America is a fine land and San 
Francisco is the best of the American cities,” he said as he 
was taking leave, and everybody again applauded warmly. 

Meanwhile, in another of the hot el’s halls, dOl) American 
journalists, shifting from one foot to another and looking 
impatiently at their watches, were, waiting to meet the union 
leaders: they had been invited here beforehand and had been 
promised a sensation about Heather's “bomb-shells.” It was 
late, and they had to get their copy in before their papers 
wont to press. 

Mr. Heather looked pretty ruffled when he appeared before 
the reporters. Obviously clearly realizing that he would 
seriously impair his career if he told the truth about what 
had happened in the Hall of the Argonauts, he chose another 
way. Summoning up the ghost of Miinchhausen to his rescue, 
he began to lie for all he was worth. Just how low leaders of 
this type can stoop may be judged from the following spec¬ 
imen of Heather’s remarkable improvisation: 

“Khrushchov suddenly asked Paul Phillips: ‘What do you 
like to eat?’ ‘Roast beef!’ Phillips replied. ‘And I like 
borshch,’ Khrushchov said. ‘You can have roast beef for din¬ 
ner, but the workers in the Soviet Union will have borshch.’ 
And pounding the table, Khrushchov declared: ‘1 am the 
dictator of the working class, and it is I who decide what the 
workers will eat.’” 

“Say, Mr. Heather,”—the reporters looked doubtful—“did 
Mr. Khrushchov really say that?” 

“He did!” 

The reporters shrugged their shoulders and wrote it down, 
adding: “According to Waller Reuther, Mr. Khrushchov 
said-” 

And then the unexpected happened: Reuther was rebuffed 
by his own colleagues, who were still under the impression 
of their talk with Khrushchov. Emil Rieve, the President 



of (ho Textile Workers Union, and Joseph Curran, (lie Pres¬ 
ident of the- National Maritime Lnion, lold newsmen that 
“much of lieuther’s report of what transpired contained a 
Jot of nonsense,” and the San Francisco Examiner reported 
on the following morning dial “(he press conference broke 
up in a rlmharb—” 

Bui die job was done, liciithor launched his smear and 
t]ie unscrupulous bourgeois press look il u)>. 

On the following day reporters asked Khrushchov what 
he thought of the fantastic statement Beutlier had made* at 
the press conference. Itoealling how cordially the trade union 
leaders parted with him, Khrushchov at first refused to be¬ 
lieve the story he was told. 

“I don’t know' whether Mr. Iteiilher actually said that or 
whether it was attributed to him by unscrupulous journal¬ 
ists,” Khrushchov replied. “Did he really say that?” 

lie was then shown the paper with a big headline saying: 
“Beulhor Says Khrushchov Declared: 4 I Am tin 4 Dictator 
of the Working Class.’” The men who attended the press 
conference confirmed that licuthcr had said precisely 
that. 

Khrushchov shrugged his shoulders and said: 

“If Mr. Beulher made such a st at emeu!, he acted dishon¬ 
estly. It’s a lie. I cannot respect- a man who resorts to such 
methods. In our interview', we spoke of the dictatorship of 
the working class and not of any personal dictator¬ 
ship.” 

And in simple words lit' explained to the reporters, and 
through them to the American people, what the dictatorship 
of tlie working class implied, how it was implemented in 
practice and what it brought the people. 

“Marxism-Leninism,” he continued, “maintains that when 
power passes into the hands of the working class, the latter 
has to establish a dictatorship of its own to suppress the 
resistance of the overthrow'll exploiting classes. The forms 
of working-class dictatorship may he different in different 
countries. If the deposed class does not put up resistance to 
the new that is born in the course of the historical develop¬ 
ment of society, as a result of revolution, the working class 
has no need to use forcible means of suppression. But if 
the exploiters try to turn back the wheel of history, to pre¬ 
vent the people from taking power, if they try to strangle 
the revolution, then the working class, the working people 
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in general, must in I lie name of (heir vit al interests use means 
of suppression to inainlain their social gains and to defend 
I he vital interests of the working masses, of the entire 
people.” 

And Khrushchov went on to paint a picture of the with¬ 
ering away of the state in the Soviet Union as it advances 
(o communism: the reduction of the armed forces and mili¬ 
tia and of the number of state security workers, the increase 
in the role played by public organizations in the mainte¬ 
nance of law and order and in stale administration. 

Although many of the reporters feverishly jotting down 
Khrushchov’s words wore men ready to reproduce and mul¬ 
tiply without compunction and automatically the libellous 
lies of Rent her and his ilk—simply because they were 
afraid, because they did not want to imperil their philistine 
well-being -they appeared moved. 

“Thank you for this important elucidation,” said a former 
Moscow correspondent who had written many a glum ami 
malicious report even about lhe brightest and the most joy¬ 
ful of our developments. “J have read quite a lot about the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, but what you’ve just said is 
absolutely now for me.” 

“Write what 1 said,” Khrushchov replied. “That will help 
the Americans to understand our policy right. You may 
or may not agree with what we’re doing, hut don’t write 
about things that don’t exist.” 

The news of how shamelessly Reuther had lied in telling 
the reporters about his meeting with Khrushchov reached 
the trade-union leaders. Their reactions wore varied. 

Those wdio co-operated closely with Meany and those who 
competed with him but were made of the same stuff, men 
like Reuther, stopped up their oars, shut their (‘yes, and 
voted for a routine anli-Soviel resolution at the A.F.L.- 
G.I.(J. convention, taking place at- that time in San Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Others, like Harry Bridges, the President of the Long¬ 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, reacted differently. 
He courageously published the following statement in the 
Nat iorial Guardian : 

“Mr. Meany and Mr. Reuther represent the leading war¬ 
mongers of the United States. They would wage a holy 
war which would destroy the whole world rather than agree 
to coexistence. They are to the right of Eisenhower and 
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Nixon in this sense. The world should not think they rep- 
resent, the workers’ point of view in America and the work¬ 
ers throughout the world should not he misled hy their 
statements and policies. 

“It, is true that they speak For many organized workers, 
hut I, too, feel that I know something of the feedings and 
aspirations of the workers, and I feel that, given a choice, 
the workers will choose peace!uI negotiations and disar¬ 
mament over a catastrophic world war. Meany and Mou¬ 
ther and others claim to speak for the American workers in 
urging rearmament of West Germany. This is insane, i have 
yet to find a substantial number of American workers 
willing to go to war and shed blood over the right of 
the Federai German Republic to he equipped with and 
use nuclear weapons against the Soviets or anyone 
cdse. 

“The visit of Fremier Khrushchov is a history-making 
event and a chance at last for the American people and work¬ 
ers to see the head of a great slate and a Communist in I,he 
flesh, and not to he guided hy wliat they read in the not-so¬ 
iree press. Mr. Khrushchov, in advancing liis disarmament 
proposal at tin* United Nations, was not saying anything 
much different from Franklin I). Roosevelt’s proposal in 
11)37—that all the arms a man should have in this country 
is wliat he can carry on It is shoulder. There is a distinct 
similarity in both statements. War is profit and arms are 
protit.” 

Harry Bridges did not exaggerate when he claimed that lie 
knew the sentiments and aspirations of the workers and that 
wliat the workers were after was totally different from wliat 
Meany and Reutlier wanted. ]le is one of those union load¬ 
ers who have dedicated themselves completely to the 
working-class cause and who adhere to tlio road they have 
chosen. Horn in Australia, he became a merchant sailor. 
Asasailor he worked all over the world, and in 1920, aboard 
an old schooner, arrived in San Francisco. There he got 
himself a job as a longshoreman. He came out courageously 
against the bosses who exploited the workers and the long¬ 
shoremen chose him for their leader. Rridges set up a mil¬ 
itant union and launched an organized struggle. After the 
bloody strikes of the thirties, the employers were compelled 
to make concessions to the longshoremen and signed agree¬ 
ments which are still in force. 
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Tlio monopolisms have borne Bridges a grudge for almost 
;;n years now. Tlie-y liave resorted to I tie basest means to 
break him. In bis hisidr U.S.A. John Gunther tells the 
.story briefly but vividly. 

“The story of the Bridges case,” he says, “is abstruse in 
the ext reme. The labour haters recognized him as the dom¬ 
inant workers’ leader on lhi 1 West Coast, and they set 
nut to get rid of him by fair means or foul. After prelim¬ 
inary skirmishing hi* was brought to trial in 1055) on 
the charge that he was (a) an alien and (b) a member of the 
Communist Party and therefore deport able. Dean James M. 
Landis heard the first case and dismissed it. Then, by change 
in statute, the position was altered so that. Bridges would 
he deporlable even if he were not a Communist at tin* linn*, 
if it could be proved that he ever had been a Communist. 
Alter three years of the most convoluted legal procedure, 
Attorney General Biddle ordered that Bridges be deported. 
This was in 11142. Then came a series of appeals to the fed¬ 
eral courts, and after three* more years the Supreme Court 
cancelled tin* deportation order_ 

“In 11)48 Bridge's came out for Henry Wallace’s third 
parly and this provoked a serious crisis with Philip Murray, 
tin* head of tin* C.I.O., with whom, indeed, his relations had 
been tense for some lime*. Murray, a moderate, wanted to 
check Bridge's’ I „eft - wing aggress i veil ess. Bridge's was 
formally ordorevl by his C.I.O. superiors to stop supporting 
Wallace* and call off his opposition of such items in the 
Truman re'eord as the* Marshall Plan and the European 
Recovery Programme; presently lie* was ousted from the 
C.J.O. Them I lie old case* blew open, in De'cemlmr 15)48 
lie' was citeel by the Mouse Un-American Activities Commit- 
te*e as a Communist, and in May 15)45) he was indicted by 
a federal grand jury in San Francisco for perjury and fraud 
in connevdion with the 15)45 naturalization proceedings. 
Despite! this he was re*-ele*cled Pre*sident of tin* J.L.YY.II. 
in June' by a large majority. The trial did not begin till 
November, and it dragged on till April 15)50. Bridge's 
was found guilty afle»r tin* jury had been out more than 
ninety hours, and was scntenceel to five years in pris- 
em. 

“So, after tlire'e trials and li'gal proceedings that had 
lasted int ermil t e*nl ly since 15)55), Bridge's was finally found 
to he a Communist, lie was released pending appeal; then 
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everything was (/een/ed by open vole, down (o (he most 
minor issues; yet he was an absolute dictator who ran 
the whole thing with the precision of a jeweller fixing a 
watch.” 

Mr. Gunther, of course, sins against the truth by calling 
Bridges a dictator. A man who, lie himself admits, runs 
the union on strictly democratic linos is not a dictator. 
]le is simply a man of authority and enjoys everybody’s 
respect. And he is quite justified in speaking on behalf of 
those who have elected him. 

Bridges told the truth when he publicly declared that 
Meany and Mouther did not speak for American workers, 
and that the working class of America in reality wanted 
peaceful negot iat ions and disarmament. YVe saw for ourselves 
that his si at ('merit was correct when we met the workers 
who had chosen him their leader, and again in our subse¬ 
quent meetings with American workers, both union and 
non-union. 

The men of yesterday who remain at the helm of the 
American trade-union movement are still powerful and 
that should not he discounted. But the whole historical ex¬ 
perience of the labour movement in the United States con¬ 
firms that the grim periods of setbacks are inevitably fol¬ 
lowed by a new and even greater upsurge. And he who tries 
riding a horse backwards by holding on to its t ail risks being 
thrown out of the saddle sooner or later. 

That should he borne in mind by the stage managers 
of that memorable meeting in the Hall of I he Argonauts of 
the Mark Hopkins Hotel in the evening of September 20, 
1959. 
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A DAY OF MEMORABLE MEETINGS 


On September 21, Khrushchov rose early. 

A brilliant but mild sun was rising over (he hushed city 
that had barely begun to awake. San Francisco is fortunate: 
it differs from certain other hot and sweltering Ameri¬ 
can cities in that it has ils own natural air conditioning 
system. One side of (lie hilly peninsula ori which the city 
stands is washed by the Pacific, while on the other side 
s retches a large bay. The cool ocean currents and the light 
breezes spare the city from the exhausting and suffocating 
heal which plagues Washington and many other Ameri¬ 
can cities. The city average temperature does not rise 
above-} 15.b C. in summer and never drops below 
+ 10.bC. in winter. The city's lowest recorded temperature 
is —2. NX. 

Khrushchov's neighbours in the hotel, the numerous of¬ 
ficials, correspondents, and cameramen accompanying him, 
were still fast asleep, lie came down by elevator, passed 
by the service* personnel who were astonished at seeing him 
up so early, and, walking out into the street, took a deep 
hreath of fresh air. This was the first time during the tour 
that he was able* to take a walk on American soil without 
protocol or escort. Only a small group managed to join him. 

From the open space in front of the hotel tin* city looked 
even more beautiful. There was no haze on the horizon, 
usual for San Francisco, and the near and distant residen¬ 
tial blocks, the graceful sunlit buildings, the bright blue 
expanse of lho hay, dotted with ships seemingly asleep, 
and the delicate cobweb of the suspension bridges, stood 
out in sharp relief. 

“Beautiful," Khrushchov remarked, “very beautiful!” 

Meanwhile the streets began to fill with people. Green 
cable-cars, open on both sides, like the cars we had in Se¬ 
vastopol before the war, were clanging their way up the 
hills, carrying workers, clerks, and businessmen to their 
daily tasks. 

The little cars are a kind of a relic of the city’s past. 
When Kudyard Kipling visited San Francisco in 188i) they 
had already been climbing bills for sixteen years. Tie wrote: 
“They turn corners almost at right angles, cross other lines, 
and for ought 1 know may run up the sides of houses.” To¬ 
day, seventy years later, these jolly little cars, possessing 
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the energy and agility of mountain goals, remain great fa¬ 
vourites with San Franciscans. A trip on them combines a 
sightseeing lour with I lit' sensation ol riding on a switch- 
back (which, curiously enough, is called American Hills 
by Russians and Ilussian JI ills by some Americans). Be 
that as it. may, the cable-cars are absolutely indispensable 
on certain wintry days when the steep sloping streets are 
slippery and automobile driving becomes difficult. 

On seeing Khrushchov the cable-car passengers stood 
up in'thoir seats and applauded and cheered him. An eid- 
erly woman wearing a fashionable hat, coming from the 
opposite 4 direction, stopped in her tracks. Then, snatching 
a small camera slung on her shoulder, tier hands trembling 
with excitement, she tried to locus it. Smiling, Khrushchov 
slopped and waited until she got her photograph. The wom¬ 
an thanked him hear! i ly. More and more passers-by came up 
to the Soviet guest and exchanged warm greet ings with him. 

Thai remarkable walk ladled for nearly half an hour. 
We wen 1 told that- newsmen who missed it had reason to be 
sorry that they woke up later than Khrushchov, since they 
were cal led down by their editors for letting a story like that 
slip through their fingers. But had they been on Ihe spot, 
undoubtedly there would have been no walk as such: can 
oik 1 lake a leisurely walk when a tew hundred people, 
armed with cameras, port abb 1 tape-recorders, and notebooks, 
crowd around on every side? 

But I lie inexorable protocol of I lie 1 lour was already press¬ 
ing: it was lime lo begin a new big day, packed with meet¬ 
ings, each having its own significance in the 1 goodwill mis¬ 
sion. 

And so a motorcade, accompanies! by a noisy escort of 
inot or-cyde police, slow ly drove dow n llie steep bill. 
Jt headed for the 1 harbour where t lie U.S. Coast Guard cutter 
GrcsJ/am, a Second World War veteran of 2,200-ton displace- 
inemt, stood waiting at tin 1 pie*r, all agliller with its fre\sh 
coat, of white paint. For ten (lays the 122 men, commanded 
by 20 officers, bad w'ashed, cleaned, painted, and scrubbed 
their ship to show it. off to the 1 head of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment. The hroad-shoutdered, sturdy lads stood at attention, 
lined up in two rows, their faces telling of their interest in 
the guest. 

Khrushchov greeted Ihe captain of Ihe ship. Commodore 
Benjamin P. Clark, and the crew j and climbed up on to 



the forodeck. The (treshnm rust off and started on a cruise 
round I In* harbour. A soil breeze was blowing from the ocean 
as the white vessel cut its way III rough the transparent wa¬ 
ters of the hay. Twelve patrol boats dashed along to the 
left and tlie right of the Gresham, diverting all warships 
and merchant vessels. Helicopters hovered overhead. 

“Our ship is now used for coast guard purposes,” Comdr. 
Clark I old his d ist inguished guest. “Vessels of this type are 
now also used for rescue purposes. They have a good speed. ...” 

He I lien added: 

“It is a great, honour for us to have you <>u hoard the Gre¬ 
sham today. We will try In make a sailor out of you_” 

“In my own country 1 do a little* work in naval affairs 
too,” Khrushchov replied. “J don’t consider myself a big 
specialist, hut l do know something about naval matters.” 

On the left a broad panorama of the city unfolded. Far¬ 
ther, on the other side of the hills, stretched the endless blue 
desert of the Pacific. Sail Francisco stands on a hilly cape 
which separates tin* hay from tin* ocean expanses. Khru¬ 
shchov looked int o t he dis! ance where llie coni ours of t In* huge 
bridge* spanning the Golden Gate appeared. Completed in 
1bd7, it is the highest bridge in the world, rising 2'M) feet 
above sea level. 

Comdr. (dark drew Khrushchov’s attention to a tiny 
rocky islet with a grim-looki ng building on it, towering 
like a castle. 

“This is one of our sights. Alcatraz Island, our famous 
prison_” 

“It was pointed out to me yesterday,” Khrushchov told 
him and continued to gaze in the direction of the Golden 
Gate. 

“From the island you get the best view oT the Golden 
Gale/’ the captain persisted, evidently wishing to fix his 
guest’s attention on such an outstanding sight. “And then 
the prison is famous because no one has ever succeeded 
in escaping from it. Some have tried, but unsuccessfully: 
the water is too cold and the current strong. They drown!...” 

“Yes, difficult conditions_” Khrushchov responded pen¬ 

sively. He then turned to the captain and asked: 

“Don’t you think it would l>e fine to live to see the day 
when there are noil her police nor prisons in the world?” 

Clark stood silently at attention. Mr. Lodge became all 
ears. The correspondents, who stood about in a solid ring, 



hastily produced (heir notebooks and pencils. Khrushchov 
continued: 

“And whal is necessary for that?” 

A pause followed_ 

“One thing is necessary: there should he no private prop¬ 
erty. This idea, as you know, underlies our ideology. Why 
is privale properly harmful? It makes people greedy, arouses 
in (hem (lie desire to get rich by any means, and (his is 
a terrible thing. Each begins to think how to become richer 
than the next fellow, and many will do anything to gain 
wealth. If there is no private property, man will slop think¬ 
ing how to get rich at (he expense of his neighbour, lie will 
only think of I he common good and, hence, also of his own, 
personal good. Then no one will think of stealing from some¬ 
one else. There will he no sense in it: society will satisfy 
all the requirements of each mem her, and each will work 
according to his abilities. That is how tilings will he under 
communism.../’ 

Looking at the newsmen who were busily jotting down 
his words, Khrushchov smiled and said: 

“This, of course, is our ideology and 1 am not imposing 
it on you. After all, you do not understand us, you regard 
us as robbers who wronged the capitalists and landlords. 
Hut we call robbers those who appropriate the fruits of 
someone else’s labour.” 

“Each one has his own way of looking at, things,” Mr. 
Lodge remarked diplomatically. He evidently was not at 
all pleased with the persistent efforts of Comdr. Clark to 
draw the attention of the guest to the odious Alcatraz Prison. 

“Right you are,” Khrushchov jovially retorted. “Some 
like borshch, some like roast beef, but we all like a dessert, 
a sweet dish....” 

Everyone laughed. At that moment, the imposing grey 
hulk of an aircraft carrier appeared in the offing. It may 
have been passing accidentally, although American journal¬ 
ists told us that someone had pre-arranged it. Comdr. Clark 
tried to draw Khrushchov’s attention to the warship. 

“Warships are good only for making voyages on state 
visits,” Khrushchov remarked. “They have outlived their 
day from the military standpoint. Outlived! Now they are 
merely good targets for rockets. This year we scrapped cruis¬ 
ers that were nearly ready. They were 95 per cent com¬ 
pleted.” 



Naval officers and journalists near by pricked up their 
ears. 

“Hut <luring the war your ships displayed their fine qual¬ 
ities," Clark objected. 

“Times are changing,” Khrushchov explained. “In our day 
the use of cruisers for combat operations would hardly be 
expedient. Formerly a submarine had to get within three 
miles of a cruiser in order to sink it. Now they can be sunk 
by a strike from hundreds of miles away. The appearance of 
flying torpedoes and rockets has radically changed the pic¬ 
ture of naval warfare. Hence there is no sense in having 
large warships in service. For example, there are from 1,200 
to 1,300 men on board a cruiser, but it is extremely vulner¬ 
able. Why use such obsolete means of naval warfare?” 

Comdr. Clark said nothing. 

“No,” Khrushchov went, on, “we do not want, to he 
chained to the past. We value Soviet people. That is why we 
keep in service coast guard vessels, rocket-armed patrol 
boats, a submarine fleet also equipped with rockets, torpedo- 
boats, and minesweepers. And that is all. No other ships 
are needed today_” 

Again a pause followed. There was excitement among 
the newspaper reporters. They were talking in whispers, 
writing down something, then crossing out something. It 
turned out that the deft scribblers of falsehoods were schem¬ 
ing how to distort what Khrushchov had said: they agreed 
to report that the bead of the Soviet Government had stated 
that the U.S.S.R. was building the world’s most powerful 
submarine fleet. Khrushchov was told about it. lie shook 
his head and, turning to Clark, spoke loudly so that all 
could hear: 

“I have just been told that correspondents among them¬ 
selves are attributing to me the statement that we are build¬ 
ing the strongest navy in the world. Mr. Clark, you heard 
what 1 told you? 1 said, and J repeat, that we have given up 
building large warships and have scrapped cruisers almost 
completed in the shipyards. I also said, and 1 repeat, that 
we are building only coast guard vessels, patrol boats, sub¬ 
marines, torpedo-boats, and minesweepers. The correspond¬ 
ents are trying to impute to me a statement about, building 
the world’s biggest navy. I did not say that. If I had, it 
would have sounded like a threat, and I do not want to 
threaten anyone.” 



“I call confirm every won I said by Mr. Khrushchov,” 
Clark said firmly. 

“Bui we did not have dial in mind at all," protested Mar 
guerite Iliggins, the rather well knowji correspondent of 
the New York II fro Id Tribune , who was fussing near by. 
(This did not. prevent- her paper next day from publishing 
a report of the conversation under tin* irresponsible and mis¬ 
leading head line: “Khrushchov ... Boasts <>i Bed Submarines. 1 ) 

Danicd Schorr, of tin* Columbia Broadcast ing Co., who 
liad worked as correspondent in Moscow for a Jew years and 
is known as a past master at falsifying the lads, tried to 
create a sensation by a cheap trick. 

“Well, why isn’t Bussia building the biggest, fleet in the 
world?” 

A burst of laughter followed. Even Henry C. Lodge, who 
hail assumed an indifferent air and was pretending that, lie 
was not at all interested in t he con versa! ion, con Id not re¬ 
strain himself and joined in. Khrushchov squinted at the 
embarrassed correspondent and said: 

“And what does M he strongest’ mean? it’s a relative con¬ 
ception. Toll me what navy you have and then let. us corn- 
part' it with ours.” 

“I don’t know what navy we have,” Mr. Schorr mumbled. 
“Don’t worry,” Khrushchov cont iriued, “we are now start¬ 
ing to adapt submarines for catching herring.” 

“And how do you do it ?” Marguerite Higgins asked eagerly. 
Again there was a hurst of laughter. 

“1 am not a fisherman,” Khrushchov replied smiling. “I 
only like to eat herring. Danubian herring is my favourite. 

J think it is the best_” 

“That is not a political statement?” Mr. Lodge asked 
jokingly. 

“ No, gastronomic!” Khrushchov parried. 

Meanwhile the ship had reached the Golden Gate and was 
turning hack. Khrushchov glanced once again at the Gold¬ 
en Gate. 

“Tell me, how far is it from here to Vladivostok?” 

“Eight, thousand miles,” the captain replied. 

“1 may visit Vladivostok when 1 fly home from China. 
It’s so near. ] was there in 1954 on the way from China. 

It. is a very nice place with a fine climate—” 

“is your herring-catching submarine fleet concentrated 
in Vladivostok?” Lodge asked in innocent tone. 



“Herrings nr(‘ not pigs,” Khrushchov retorted in I Ik* same 
vein, “you can’! breed 1 hem where you waul- to. Wo catch 
them where they are....” 

“What languages do you speak, Mr. Prime Minister?” 
Lodge asked again. 

“My own, the red one!” Khrushchov replied swift¬ 
ly. 

This is how the 4 guest and his hosts, conversing informally 
and exchanging repartee, cruised on tin 4 vast San Francis¬ 
co Lay, at whose 4.‘> piers about 4,000 ships dock annually. 
The piers are 17.0 mi levs in total length. It is one of tin 4 big¬ 
gest ports of America and handles oxer 150 million tons of 
cargo a year. 

Jolly laughter frequently resounded on hoard. Profoundly 
human and considerate, and at the same time firm and un¬ 
yielding in defending tin 4 interests of tin 4 workers and tin 4 
people, the head of the Soviet (iovernnient left a deep im¬ 
pression hero, as elsewhere in America. And when the time 
came for part ing, American sailors firmly shook his hand and 
wished him a happy I rip. 

The second meeting that day, a meeting of an entirely 
different nature, also look place in I he port. Here Khrushchov 
met San Francisco workers- longshoremen and warehouse¬ 
men. When his car stopped at tin 4 International Long¬ 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen's Union Hall, thousands of 
people had already gathered there. Harry Bridges, Presi¬ 
dent. of the union, came out to welcome the guest, lie was 
carefully supporting his wife, who held a bouquet in her 
hand. 

“As you can sec*, she is expecting a baby. In fact it’s due 
today,” said Harry Bridges. “We have deep faith that the 
American and Soviet people will do all they can to ensure 
that our child and all children in the world shall never 
know the horrors of war.” 

“We will do everything in our power for all children to 
grow up in peace,” Khrushchov replied, warmly greeting 
Harry Bridges and his wife. Tin 4 workers surrounding them 
in a solid ring heartily applauded. Mr. J. Paul St. Sure, 
President of the shipowners’ organization, the Pacific Mari¬ 
time Association, also came up to Khrushchov and wel¬ 
comed him. 

Khrushchov walked into the hiring hall, lie was met by 
the chief dispatcher Mike SamadurolT. 
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“Is llirro enough work for all who want lo work? Khru¬ 
shchov asked. 

“Today there was work for all,”Saniaduroff replied, avoid¬ 
ing a direct answer. 

“And what- happens if there is not enough work? How do 
you regulate the distribution of work?” 

“Anyone not. working today will work tomorrow.” 

“What do you have most —days when there is not enough 
work, or days when there are not enough workers?” 

“The busiest days are Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday,” 
Samaduroff replied, again failing to give a more precise 
answer. 

“Soviet-American trade should he increased by all means,” 
Harry Bridges intervened. 

“You’re right,” Khrushchov said. “I have been telling the 
diplomats all the time that trade is a way to improve inter¬ 
nal iorial relations.” 

“Hut that is not the only thing that matters,” Harry 
Bridges said. “1 speak from the viewpoint of the interests of 
the longshoreman: the more trade, the less unemployment. 
Our .longshoremen are pinning much hope on trade 1 with the 
Soviet Union—there would he something to load and to 
unload.” 

Khrushchov went downstairs into a large hall, which was 
packed tight with people. The city police authorities found 
themselves helpless and the Associated Press reported later 
that when Khrushchov had decided to go to the headquar¬ 
ters of the longshoremen’s union he bewildered the San 
Francisco police. Hut what was there for a worker who had 
become the head of a state to he afraid of among workers? 
And Khrushchov fairly beamed at finding himself in the 
very thick of the crowd, and in the strong embraces 
of longshoremen. From all sides arms were eagerly stretched 
out for a friendly handshake and there wore cheers. A long¬ 
shoreman named Have Adrian suddenly put on Khrushchov’s 
head the traditional white cap of American longshoremen. 

“That’s fine,” Khrushchov said, “let’s swop hats as a to¬ 
ken of peace. Here, take it.” He gave his grey felt hat to 

Adrian who stood dumbfounded. 

There was loud applause. Khrushchov was directed to 
the improvised platform and asked to say a few words. 

“Allow me to address you as we Soviet workers 

are used to addressing each other,” Khrushchov said. 




“Comrades!...” Tumuli nous applauso echoed through 
l he hall, lie thanked (lie longshoremen for their hearty 
welcome and gave them greetings from the Soviet work¬ 
ers. 

“I want, to wish you what workers wish for. And what do 
they wish for?” 

“Peace!”—came shouts from all sides. 

Khrushchov nodded and raised his hand: 

“That's right -peace. There must he peace. In addition 
I want to wish you always to have work and good wages.” 

A deafening ovat ion came in response to I hose words. 
The longshoremen saw Ilnur guest to the car and applauded 
as he left-. They will, probably, remember I ho meeting for a 
long time and tell their families and friends all about it. 

Adrian stood there, carefully holding the unexpected 
present, Khrushchov’s hat. lie did not yet know that the 
gift was to bring him both much joy and much trouble. To 
begin with, souvenir hunters would try to steal it from him. 
Next would come offers of money, at first five hundred and 
then a thousand dollars. Hut the longshoreman would find 
the words to reply to such enterprising people: he would 
turn down their offers—such presents are not for sale. 
When pressed hard to sell the* hat, he would give an inter¬ 
view, and the Acir York Times would publish on October 12 
a curious item. 

“David Adrian, the longshoreman who traded hats with 
Premier Khrushchov during the Soviet leader’s recent vis¬ 
it here*, found himself in a quandary today 

‘“Many people i owe money to wonder why J don’t sell 
the hat,’ he said. Mr. Adrian said that he had had an olTer 
of $500 for the light grey hat and that several merchants 
had made tempting offers to rent it for window displays. 

‘“This is a symbol,’ Mr. Adrian said, ‘J can’t consider il 
as a commercial item, especially as he (Mr. Khrushchov) 
said he’d keep mine as a cherished memento.’ Mr. Adrian 
said that if no other solution appeared, he might auction 
off the hat to keep a blind friend in school. 

‘“I’d hate to do that,’ said Mr. Adrian. ‘How would it 
look for the United Stales if 1 had to sell Mr. Khrushchov’s 
hat to help a blind student stay in school.’” 

Hut all that was to come later. On September 21, Dave 
Adrian together with liis friends, stood at the entrance to 
the headquarters of their independent union repeating the 



story of liow tliohc.ul of the Soviet Government had accepted 
with grat it udehis ordinary longshoremans cap and had prom¬ 
ised to extend greetings to the Soviet workers. 

COMMUNISTS HAVE THE NOBLEST OF THOUGHTS 

Next Khrushchov went some miles out of llie city to see 
an ultra-modern plant which produces elect ionic computers 
and calculators. It is the plant that manufactured HAMAC 
machine which answered visitors’ questions at the American 
exhibition in Moscow. True, at times that machine acted 
against its mechanical conscience and embellished (lie 
American way of life, hut what can you expect of a direct 
offspring of the International Jbusiness Machines Corp.? In 
any case, its transistor brain and steel muscles worked 
faultlessly. Now we were going to the birthplace of this 
clever electronic creature. 

The road passed near the longest bridge in the woill, 
the famous bridge 4 connecting San Francisco with Oakland, 
the second biggest city of Northern California, a major 
industrial centre of 1,500 plants and factories. The two- 
tiered bridge is several miles long. Thousands of motor 
vehicles were speedily crossing il in both directions. 

Near the approaches to the bridge, our cars t urned sharply 
southward. We rode at high speed for over an hour. People 
stood all along the road, in groups or singly, many of them 
with signs. 

Near one of the small towns was a cluster of signs reading: 
“Welcome Prince of Peace!” “God iiless Nikita!” and so 
on. At last we reached San Jose, the oldest town of Cali¬ 
fornia. it was founded in 1777, and then had the long and 
high-sounding name of Pueblo San Jose do Guadelupe. it 
was the first Spanish settlement on the' coast. The first 
school in California opened there in 1795; the first higher 
educational establishment in California was organized there 
in 1857; the first film in the United States was produced 
there in 1871); and the first radio station in the United 
States was put into operation there in 1904. 

Such is the illustrious record of this small but thriving 
town with a population of 127,000. 

Khrushchov was taken straight to the computer plant. Its 
multi-coloured buildings—orange, yellow, blue, and pink— 
can be seen from afar. They are built in modernistic style 



,,f I»rick, glass, and sit'd. From I lie plant walls, beyond the 
„int,olh asphalt walk, a clover field runs up to the distant 
foothills. At the entrance to the plant are bright-green, 
mown lawns and decorative shrubs, a dozen trees, and some 
abstract sculptures. 

The customary large crowds were! on band here, as every¬ 
where ebe. Some of the San Jose residents held welcoming 
<i»us caref’ lly written in Russian by hand. Evidently the 
people who helped compose them had learned their Russian 
ao-es ago - some of the slogans were old-fashioned and on the 
ornate side, but I bey were writ I ('n in a II sincerity: no o nccouhl 
ha\o forced people to do it just to (fisjday superficial cour- 
lesy. 

\\’e vend Vhe s\oga..s on the. yosVws - . "Wvwv.V' “\\v.*Wmw\” 
“We Too Want Waco'.” 

At. the plant Khrushchov was welcomed by Mr. Thomas 
John Watson, President of l.R.M.C. lie heads this prosper¬ 
ing corporat ion: there is a big demand for computers, which 
are needed in research institutes and the armed lorces, in 
commerce and industry. According to figures published iu 
Fortune in June 1057, 'already at that time the sale of elec¬ 
tronic. machines had reached the large sum of 8.te>0 million 
a year. Jly the middle of 1057, American factories had pro¬ 
duced several thousand computers, not counting electronic 
machines delivered to the armed forces. 

l.R.M.C. stole a march on other companies in electron¬ 
ic computer maimI'acl lire. Its very first models were a com¬ 
mercial success and the corporation swiftly expanded pro¬ 
duction, building one plant after another. Now it has 
over a dozen plants in operation. In 11)58 its sales totalled 
about 81,170 million and net profits exceeded $120 million. 
l.R.M.C. employs about 80,000 people altogether. Thus, 
the exploitation of each employee brought the corporation 
a net profit, of nearly 81,500 a year. 

The Sail Jose plant is brand-new, having si art ed to oper¬ 
ate at full capacity in May 1058. It, is an establishment of 
a special type: it employs over 2,000 people, nearly all of 
whom are highly (pialilied specialists, including 700 engi¬ 
neers. The average age of the personnel is thirty-four. Ac¬ 
cording to preliminary estimates of the corporation, the 
value of the plant's output in 1050 will he about 8100 mil¬ 
lion. In other words, each employee annually creates by 
his labour values of approximately 850,000. 
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The plan!, which occupies an area of 20.7 acres, resem¬ 
bles a college or a big laboratory rather than an ordinary in¬ 
dustrial outfit. On the grounds there are two one-storey 
production buildings, occupying some six square acres, a 
research laboratory, study rooms, an electric power station, 
cafeteria, and other buildings. The workers wear white* shirts, 
and shops are immaculately clean. Jt could not bo otherwise 
in a place where intricate circuits art* wired from liny 
parts supplied by 500 other factories. Workers get higher 
wages than at ordinary factories, hut it pays the corpora¬ 
tion t o do so. The demand for electronic computers is so high 
that the corporal ion charges no small price for I hern. It is not. 
accidental, evidently, that there is no union at the plant.... 

The corporal ion’s president, Mr. Watson, is a tall, slen¬ 
der, athletic-looking man. During the war he served as a 
bomber pilot in the air force and. as lie himself related, 
flew to Moscow across Alaska, exploring a route for the deliv¬ 
ery of planes. 

There was a pleasant surprise in store: as par( of the prep¬ 
arations to receive the distinguished guest, the company 
had brought all its employees who speak Russian to San 
Jose from all parts of the country. As a result conversation 
was conducted nearly all the time without interpreters. 
Another thing: alongside Ihe usual signs there were neat 
translations in Russian. There were also graphic charts 
everywhere, specially prepared for Ihe guests, explaining 
the intricate mechanism of production. 

Mr. Watson introduced to Khrushchov the inventor of 
RAMAC, Mr. Johnson, who described the principle of 
operation of the machine and its design, and said that be¬ 
fore long its dimensions would be reduced to a hundredth 
of the present size. The corporation has been working for 
seven years on improving the machine. 

“I congratulate you on your achievements,”Khrushchov 
said. 

"It is a great honour for us to have you here,” Mr. Johnson 
replied. 

"May I introduce to you a gifted designer,” Khrushchov 
continued. "Meet the son of the famous Tupolev. Tie has 
already designed planes and is beginning to w ork on rockets. 
The future belongs to them. Hero you have a living symbol 
of Ihe rapid progress of technology: the father built planes, 
but the son is already working on rockets....” 




The hosls invited Khrushchov to their cafeteria. In the 
modestly and simply furnished place everyone could choose 
I he food he want ed at, the Jong counters. Behind tl.e 
wide windows which extend the full length of the 
wall, cameramen and photographers were busy. They 
were in a hurry to photograph this unusual lunch 
party. 

The lunch was simple and informal. Having selected 
their dishes, the hosls and guests sat around the tables 
mid conversed while eating. Khrushchov and Mr. Watson 
made friendly speeches. 

Mr. Watson had been to Moscow a short time before and 
he said with emolio that the trip had reinforced the fa¬ 
ctorable impression he had gained from his first visit to 
the I'.S.S.H. in the hard year of 11142. 

“I found your citizens,” he said, “sincere and friendly.... 
'there is, of course, a great gulf exist ing bet ween your country 
and mine. We Americans admire many of the things you do. 
Your abilities in rocketry, your sputniks, your moon shot — 
all are admirable. Many of the things you do we do not un¬ 
derstand. 1 am sure you and your people feel the same way 
about us. The encouraging thing, however, is the fact that 
you and your people are trying t o understand us, and we are 
making efforts to understand you.” 

Khrushchov replied in a similarly friendly vein to Mr. 
Watson. 

“We are having a peaceful, friendly chat with you. The 
President here has set the right tone like a good conductor. 
We mustn’t aggravate relations, mustn’t raise questions 
that can only he settled by reality itself in due course. Let 
us not. argue those questions, because the deeper we get in¬ 
volved in argument, the more the strings tighten, while 
we must loosen the strings, not tighten them, so as to come 
closer to each other, to bo friends and do everything to as¬ 
sure world peace.” 

Mr. Watson invited his guest to inspect t he shops. Special¬ 
ists who accompanied Khrushchov gave the necessary 
explanations in Russian. We noticed the absence of any¬ 
thing superfluous, the convenient location of the work¬ 
places and the measured pace of production. 

Khrushchov was interested in the structural aspects of 
the plant’s buildings. “Why do you build your shops of 
metal?” he asked. “Wo prefer concrete.” 



Mr. Wafsori spread liis arms. ('!J, our plant in Now 
York was built of concrete and ihis one of steel structure^. 
As a matter of fact wo arc not interested in how p shop is 
to he built, or of what malorials— that’s up to I In 1 contrac¬ 
tor. The only thing we are interested in is which ol the 
contractors will do the job cheaper/’ 

Further on Khrushchov came over to two people assem¬ 
bling an intricate electronic circuit and spoke with them. 
They* were James Clay and Gene T. Pipkin. Ifoth were ol 
tin* same age, twenty-nine, both were married and had two 
children each. Nikita Sergeyevich asked them about, their 
wages, their life, their food. Clay and Pipkin told him they 
were making out well, they were bringing home about 
8420 a month each. Clay had managed to save 1 up money and 
buy a house on the instalment plan. He was paying for it 
about one-fourth of his earnings—8100 a month. 

“What do you think? Are your wages typical of everyone 
who works here?" Khrushchov asked. 

“No, but they’re typical for the jot) 1 do," Clay replied, 
stressing (lie word “J." 

“Where do you have lunch?" 

“In the cafeteria," Clay replied. 

“1 bring my lunch from home," Pipkin replied, somewhat 
embarrassed. 

Khrushchov presented them with badges marking (lie 
sending of a rocket to the moon. Both thanked him and, 
as they watched the head of the Soviet Government walk 
away, discussed the incident among themselves. 

Mr. Watson demonstrated the operation of KAMAC 
machine. This clever machine is used in the plant’s manage¬ 
ment office, replacing a whole staff of stocktakers, account¬ 
ants, and book-keepers. Here its tasks are not of a propa¬ 
ganda nature, as they were at the Sokolniki exhibition in 
Moscow. It performs purely utilitarian, prosaic jobs: it keeps 
an np-lo-tlie-second record of all lhe t iny screws, cams, tacks, 
clips, and other parts from which the electronic brain of its 
fellow machines is assembled. It knows by heart the number, 
specification, and price of each part, and at any second can 
tell bow many of this or that, particular part were received 
in the morning, how many will be used up by the end of the 
day, and how many will remain in slock. BAMAG 
shoots out the required information with machine-gun 
rapidity. 
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For example, in llio presence of Iho guests, TIAMAO 
(y pi*<l Oil I, at lightnings | moi I a whole I al»l<* of information. 
You arc interested in pin No. 00210224? Very well. Its 
code is I) AKA. Where is it, going into assembly? In zone 
4 15. Price? Ten cents. Number received today? f)2. Used 
up? 42. Balance? 10. I low many pins are there in stock 
altogether? 12b.... We should add that RAMAU also dis¬ 
played a good knowledge of Russian the whole table was 
typed out in Russian, in several carbon copies at that_ 

“A fine plant!” Khrushchov told Mr. Watson on leaving. 
“Computers are new and great things. We are also expanding 
their production rapidly. Without such machines, scien¬ 
tists would not have been able to discover the secrets of the 
atom or to develop intercontinental rockets. Their inven¬ 
tion was a great discovery for mankind. So far they have been 
used largely for military purposes. We now propose general 
disarmament. Then these machines, too, could he demobi¬ 
lized and used for peaceful purposes. There would he plenty 
of work for them.” 

The executives of the corporation and the workers bade 
a warm farewell to their guest. 

The next item on the programme was a visit to the Stan¬ 
ford Research Institute. Mr. Emmett Finley Carter, the in¬ 
stitute’s president, had invited Khrushchov to inspect tlie 
laboratory and address the personnel. This institute is or¬ 
ganizationally part of Staulord University, and is one of 
the biggest establishments of its kind in the United States. 
It has a staff of about 1,700, including 200 doctors of science. 

The institute does all research on contract with govern¬ 
mental organizations or private firms. The range of research 
is very wide and includes the physical and biological sci¬ 
ences, and problems of engineering and economics. 

Extensive work is done at the institute in developing heat- 
resisting materials for rocketry; at the same time cancer 
problems are also studied. Here, too, scientists investigate 
the application of radar in weather forecasting, specifically 
the prediction of hurricanes which cause great damage in 
some districts of the United Stales. 

Preparations to meet Khrushchov had been made at the 
institute. A high-speed printing machine, operating on an 
original principle developed at the institute, was to be 
demonstrated. A portrait of Khrushchov and also a portrait 
of him with President Eisenhower had been printed on it. 
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Owing lo lack of lime N. S. Khrushchov could not visit 
the institute and delegated V. S. Yemelyanov, Correspond¬ 
ing Member of the Academy of Sciences ol the U.S.S.R., 
to go there. 

In the evening, at a reception arranged in his honour, 
Khrushchov expressed regret at having been unable to visit 
the Stanford Research Institute, although he had wanted 
very much to see if. 

“However, you cannot embrace the unembraceable,” In* 
remarked to a burst of laughter. 

Hut the story of the reception will come later. 

The cars sped back from San Jose to Sail Francisco. On 
the way they stopped over in Slones! own on the out ski i s 
of the city. Khrushchov entered a supermarket. Hundreds 
of people who had wailed for the meeting rushed after him. 

What a sight the supermarket, presented! The police had 
to strain themselves lo the utmost to enable Khrushchov 
to walk past the goods counters. Adults and children, men 
and women tried to get near the guest, to shake hands with 
him. The place was in an uproar. Some applauded, others 
shouted greetings. Then came the jangle of broken glass as 
ubiquitous cameramen climbed on top of counters to photo¬ 
graph the scene. The inspection of the supermarket had to 
he cut to a minimum. 

The cars drove into San Francisco and made a purely sight¬ 
seeing tour of the city. As the machines climbed the top of 
a steep hill offering a marvellous view of the city and the 
bay, we recalled the poetic picture of San Francisco drawn 
by Irvin Shrewsbury Cobb. To him it was a daredevil, made 
wiser by life but eternally young, swinging on the Golden 
Gate. Behind the city was the bronze buckle of mountains 
and ahead of it, the bay pointed like a silver lance at the 
breast of the ocean.... 

The drive over, Khrushchov returned to the hotel, very 
shortly to leave it again, lie was awaited by 2,000 citizens 
of San Francisco assembled at a reception in his honour at 
the Palace Hotel. 

N. S. Khrushchov was welcomed by Mr. Alvin J. Rock¬ 
well, President of the World Affairs Council of Northern 
California, Mr. George W. Christopher, Mayor of San Fran¬ 
cisco, Mr. Edmund G. Brown, Governor of the State of Cali¬ 
fornia, and Mr. Ilerschel C. Johnson, President of the Com¬ 
monwealth Club. Their speeches differed from the speeches 
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*i| (he earlier receplion in 1,os Angelas, like chalk from 
rlieose. The statements of the speakers were simple aud 
M might forward, far removed from (lie convent ionalit ies of 
diplomatic etiquette, but all the more strongly could one 
find their desire for understanding and peace between the 
| uited States and the Soviet Union. The tone was set by Mr. 
Rockwell, who presided. At the very beginning of the 
receplion he said: 

"Our two countries have many things that divide us, but 
also many tilings that unite us. It is the latter that we should 
speak of this evening. 

“We have just eaten from the Gold Service which goes 
back to the days when General Sheridan and President Grant 
were guests at the original Palace Hotel on this site, in 
1875 and 1871). However, we would not want the Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers or any of his parly to leave this 
country with the impression that this is the typical manner 
in which Americans eat. Many—I should suppose, most—of 
the women in these rooms customarily do their own cook¬ 
ing- for their own families—and do not use Gold Serv¬ 
ice!” 

The gay laughter in the hall showed that, the people un¬ 
derstood well what Mr. Rockwell meant. Before that recep¬ 
tion, too, many Americans had told us in conversation that 
they blushed for those in the United States who, in order to 
glorify the American way of life, tried to impose on Khru¬ 
shchov the false notion that America was a paradise on earth 
where everyone wallowed in gold. 

Rockwell went on in his speech to declare: 

“Your Excellency was quoted as saying in Los Angeles 
on Saturday: ‘All work is worthy of respect. Work as such 
cannot be dirty. Only man’s conscience can he dirty.’ 1 sub¬ 
mit that this is a good rule of life.” 

There was a lively reaction to this remark, too, which 
all understood well. 

Mr. George W. Christopher, the city’s mayor, spoke 
next. Welcoming Khrushchov as an eminent figure of contem¬ 
porary history, he said: 

“Premier Khrushchov comes to us at a critical moment 
in our time. He is the leader of a powerful state whose 
social concepts differ from ours. 

"These ideological and philosophical differences of opin¬ 
ion should not obstruct our mutual efforts for peace.... 
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“Wo ask: why should wo no! reasonably oxpocl, as a nal- 
ural course of human conduct, a tranquil, happy, and fruit¬ 
ful oxisl oncer 

This realistic approach was also characteristic of the other 
speeches in San Francisco. And even Lodge, who deemed 
it his duty to make a speech hen 1 too, on that evening re¬ 
frained from delivering his usual sermon on the merits of 
capitalism and preferred to recall that “there was a Hussian 
trading colony near here until lfs41, and even today one of 
the city's famous sights is called Ilussian Hill.” 

The floor was given to Khrushchov, lie cordially thanked 
the organizers of tin 1 friendly meeting. 

“The 1 people of San Francisco have won our hearts,” he 
said. “I felt. I was among friendly peoples who have the same 
thoughts as the peoples of the Soviet Union! To prove this 
1 can tell you of something that happened when we drove 
about the city. Our car slopped accidentally in front of a 
house and I asked an ordinary woman, who happened to he 
near us, what she would like, what her wishes were? She 
replied: ‘My only wish is that then 1 should he peace on 
earth, that there should ho no war.' I think she expressed 
the thoughts and wishes of all people- adults, men, and wom¬ 
en, and children, because peace is in the heart and on the 
lips of each one of them both in the Soviet Union and here 
in the United Stales of America. All the nat ions of the world 
want peace.” 

The audience responded to these words with enthusiastic 
applause. 

Khrushchov again explained that questions on which wo 
disagreed were not the main thing to seek now. 

“These have stuck so deeply in the throats of everybody 
that we cannot extract them hard as we try,” he remarked 
jokingly. “We must seek out what wo have in common, so 
as to build up our relations on that, to achieve better mutual 
understanding, and to draw closer to each other in questions 
where wo can find common ground.” 

This presentation of the problem was approved by the 
audience. The people again and again applauded as Khru¬ 
shchov expounded the ideas of peaceful coexistence, competi¬ 
tion, and co-operation. The overwhelming majority of the 
audience consisted of manufacturers, big businessmen, po¬ 
litical lead (M's of the KcpiiM'ican and Democratic parties, 
and representatives of the bourgeois press. J?ut many of 



; j|(»ni soberly appraised I he prevailing international situ¬ 
ation and were aware that the unrealisl ie foreign policy 
of the Western Powers had landed in a blind alley. That is 
why these people wen* grateful to the head of the Soviet 
Government who presented a solid ion that offered a way out 
of the blind alley. 

“Do you imagine you can convince 1 me that the capital¬ 
ist system is better than the socialist?” Khrushchov asked. 
“Evidently, we shall each maintain our opinions, but that 
must not prevent us from living in friendship, from being 
good neighbours and showing a concern to improve* relations 
be*t ween our count rie\s.” 

Applause*, swept the hall again and again. The truth tri¬ 
umphs, however hard react ionary-minded leaders try to 
misrepresent, and distort I he substance of Lenin’s idea of 
peaceful coexistence, despite* all their claims that Khru¬ 
shchov olTers coexist once “on his own terms” which imply 
“surrender” on the part of the capitalist countries. 

With great, patience and persistence, the head of the 
Soviet Government continued to discharge the great mission 
lie had undertaken, to remove the ice piled up by the “cold 
w ar,” to open the ('yes of people deluded by malicious propa¬ 
ganda, to explain to them the essence of the idea of peaceful 
coexistence, to Ida/ 1 the trail to peace and friendship 
among all peoples irrespecl i ve of what social system they 
live* under. 

A desire to spread illusions is alien to Khrushchov; nor 
does he side-step critical issues, lie reminded his audi¬ 
ence that peaceful coexistence by no means implies a cessa¬ 
tion of the ideological struggle. Progressive ideas, as always, 
stand in opposition to reactionary ideas, hut success ulti¬ 
mately has always been on the side of the new, the progres¬ 
sive 1 . 

Khrushchov again and again stressed that the people 
themselves decide wlial social and political system they 
want. 

“1 would like to assure you, ladies and gent lemon,” Khru¬ 
shchov said, “that I have no intent ion at all of enticing 
you into the communist realm. I am simply telling you, 
perhaps you will yet recall my words when you gain a better 
knowledge of the Soviet people, their thoughts and aspira¬ 
tions. You may not agree just now, hut the time will come 
when you will admit that Communists have the noblest 



of thoughts and aspirations. Wo strive to build a communist 
society based on the loftiest of ideals. Communism is not 
yet our present, but our future. Hut we are already build¬ 
ing it. We are building a society where man is to man a 
friend, where no enmity exists, where no blood is shed, where 

all people are equal_ At present we are waging our fight 

for communism with the best of human motives. We are not 
waging it arms in hand, but with the word, by peaceful 
means, with our labour. Let those who do not wish to accept 
our convictions retain their own.” 

The entire audience attentively followed the detailed, 
simple, and convincing presentation of the Soviet Union’s 
views on the most burning and acute problems of our day. 
Time and again there was applause and cries of approval. 
When Khrushchov magnanimously urged that, the Mayor of 
Los Angeles, who had sought to make use of the visit of the 
head of the Soviet Government in his city to revive the 
“cold war,” should not be judged loo harshly, an ovation 
swept the hall. 

The audience warmly applauded Khrushchov, appreci¬ 
ating and recognizing in their own way the greatness of spir¬ 
it and nobility of Soviet people, the builders of communism, 
whose moral standards are immeasurably higher than those 
of people whose reason is befogged by hatred for communism. 

Replying to the kind sentiments expressed by Mr. Chris¬ 
topher, Khrushchov jokingly said at the dinner that he 
would refrain from praising him, lest anybody thought, he 
was interfering in the election campaign (Mr. Christopher 
was running for re-election as Mayor of San Francisco). 

Subsequently, when Mr. Christopher won at the polls 
and was re-elected, Khrushchov sent him a congratulatory 
message. It read: 

“Dear Mr. Christopher, 

“Congratulations on your re-election to the honourable 
post, of mayor. I can now disclose a secret — when I was in 
San Francisco J came to the conclusion that had I been a 
resident of your wonderful city, I undoubtedly would have 
voted for you. I am very glad that my opinion coincided with 
the opinion of the citizens of San Francisco. 

“I wish you success in your activities. Please convey greet¬ 
ings and best wishes to your wife from my wife and myself. 

Yours sincerely, 


TV. Khrushchov .” 



In his reply Mr. Christopher wrote: 

“Dear Mr. Chairman, 

‘‘II was very good of you to address iiu* in connection with 
my political victory of last Tuesday. Your sentiments are 
\ory much appreciated. The people of Sail Francisco remem- 
1,nr the visit of yourself and your family, and 1 know it is 
our mutual hope that this visit will have contributed in 
some measure to the peace of the world. We look forward to 
your visit again under even more tranquil circumstances, 
and 1 too have the hope that in the not too distant future 
1 shall be able to visit your country to gain at first hand a 
better understanding of the people of the U.S.S.R. 

“In the meantime, f extend sincerest felicitations to you 
and to all the people whose aspirations are a happy peaceful 
and prosperous community throughout the world. Mrs. Chris¬ 
topher joins me in extending every good wish to Mrs. 
Khrushchov who impressed us so much with her charm 
(luring her visit here. 

George f hristopher , 
Mayor of San Francisco.” 

So ended this memorable day in Sail Francisco in ail atmos¬ 
phere of cordiality and friendship. It showed convincingly 
that despite all the tricks and artifices of people who cling 
to the ideas of yesterday, the idea of peaceful coexistence is 
increasingly winning the minds and hearts of the American 
people. 

Next came the trip to Iowa, the Corn State. 



MIU’TKH .SIX 


A DAY IN THE MUM VEST 


‘•WELCOME TO IOWA” 

Everyone knows dial twinge of sorrow al parting wit.1i a 
good friend. This was what we all felt, as we left wonderful, 
sunny ’Frisco, the city we had come to love. You can’t help 
liking that, handsome city, which so vigorously and striking¬ 
ly revealed to us the soul of the American people, their 
hospitality and their desire to live in peace and friendship 
with the Soviet Union. 

“Thanks, Frisco!” was in our hearts. 

Hut the pain of parting was allayed by the prospect of 
meeting our old friends, the farmers of Iowa. “Old friends” 
is no slip of the tongue. Indeed, our people know much more 
about Iowa than about any other American stale. The In¬ 
dian word “Iowa” is a household word with our collective 
farmers, who have resolved to overtake and then outstrip 
the United Stales in the per capita output of butler, milk, 
and meat. 

What other American state has I lie stature for a trial 
of strength with our collective-farm Kuban? The beauty 
and pride of farming America, Iowa boasts of everything 
that, is best in U.S. agriculture, it is the country’s bread¬ 
basket. 

Nature has been very good to that state: rich black soils, 
a profusion of water and sun combine to win for Iowa the 
reputation of America’s most fertile slate. 

but corn is what the Iowans are especially proud of. 

“Put your ear to the ground, and you can hear the 
corn grow,” they will tell you with a good-natured 
smile. 



Corn is the Iowa farmer’s provider. 11s glories were sung 
many years ago l>y Henry Longfellow, the author of the 
immortal Jliawatha. He ml led it. “the friend of mail’' and 
“gjfl. to the nat ions.” And in fact, the young men and women 
of Iowa, strumming a banjo or guitar, sing of it with such 
feeling that you would think corn was the thing dearest 
to their hearts. They sing their favourite song with touching 
warmth: 

Oh, ire're from Iowa, Iowa, 

* Stale of all the land, 

Joy on erery hand _ 

Then they stand up and, keeping time, show you: “That's 
where the tall corn grows!” 

It would be no exaggeration to say that the lowans are 
simply “crazy” about corn; it shapes their ideas, il is for 
them a source of joy and sorrow. This “queen of Iho fields” 
needs sun and moisture. And we felt tbo presence of both as 
soon as we landed at the airport of Ues Moines, capital of the 
Corn State. It was like a Turkish hath. When we complained 
ever so slightly about the weather, a girl who offered us 
a drink of Coca-Cola, and who was obviously an indigenous 
city dweller, commiserated with us: 

“Yeah, the climate 1 sure is tough on the folks, but it's 
fine 1 for the corn!” 

Why do the lowans worship this “queen of the fields”? 
Because corn spells flour, meal, milk, syrup, si arch, eggs, 
and a host of other tilings beneficial and vital to human 
life. Hut the main thing is that corn is beef, it. is pork, it 
is poultry. 

If you ask ail Towa farmer what makes him so proud of 
his corn, he will as likely as not toll you with a shrewd smile: 

“We grow corn to feed it to the hogs, and we raise hogs 
to feed them with the corn.” 

The fact is that corn and hogs are the Jowa people's main 
source of prosperity. 

This relatively small state with its 2.5 million inhabit¬ 
ants annually raises about 20 million hogs, in addition to 
beef and dairy cattle. Its pork, beef, poultry, eggs, milk, 
and a variety of canned foods flow to American towns in 
unending stream. 

Hut good corn is not the only thing Iowa grows. "File seeds 
of SovioL-American friendship have flourished in its fertile 
soil. It was there that the idea of exchanging farmers’ dele- 



gal ions with I Ik* Soviet Union was born four years ago. The 
farmers of Jowa are justly proud of the first furrow they 
ploughed in the field of Soviet American contacts, of their 
contribution to building up friendship and mutual under¬ 
standing between these two great nations. 

“I welcome you to Iowa!” Governor Tlerschel G. Loveless 
said t o Chairman Khrushchov at the airport in Dos Moines. 
These were no mere words of official welcome. They ex¬ 
pressed the true sentiments of almost every Iowan. 

The Iowa people long beforehand made thorough prepa¬ 
rations for tlie visit of the Soviet goodwill envoy as for 
a big holiday. In the capital a special contest for a four- 
five word slogan to welcome Khrushchov was held. There 
was a great response to Ihe call for entries—there were 
over 500. First prize went to a housewife, Mrs. K. Lochner, 
for a slogan in Russian: 

COMRADE KHRUSHCHOV, 

TOGETHER WE SHOULD FIGHT 
FOR A PEACEFUL WORLD 

Mrs. Lochner 

Those words were inscribed on a big colourful, floodlit 
poster at the exit from the Des Moines airport. With 
respect and gratitude, without picking on the Russian 
grammar, we read this sincere and sensible call, which was 
also a greeting. 

Anticipating our story somewhat, we should like to 
acquaint our readers with the touching letter this ordinary 
American woman sent Khrushchov after he had left the 
United States. 

“Dear Mr. Chairman, 

“It is my sincere hope that you will accept this picture 
of the billboard with my message, which you saw as you 
left our airport to come into Des Moines. I realize you 
passed through our country so fast that many things must 
be a blurred memory by now. 

“I would like you to keep it because it expresses the 
wishes of all of us I am sure. I, too, live on a farm and in the 
mornings when I awaken so early and can’t get back to sleep 
my thoughts always turn toward the state of the world we 
are living in and our dream of world peace within our 
lifetime. The alternat ive of a peaceful world is too horrible 
to contemplate, so we must keep striving toward that goal. 
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“My husband and I won I down our road losno you on your 
way lo Coon Rapids, but you whizzed by so fast 1 can’t 
actually say 1 did see you but we waved. I hope you and 
your wife went home with pleasant memories of our Slate_ 

Sincerely. 

Mrs. E. U’. Lori/tier .” 

Many Iowa ns wished to meet and entertain Khrushchov. 
Sioux City invited him to attend its annual ploughing con¬ 
test. 

There is a small town in Iowa which is a namesake of the 
Soviet Union s ancient capital. Its council, sitting at the 
local smithy, decided to invite the visitor from the original 
Moscow. And so Khrushchov received a telegram, saying: 
“Come to our Moscow!” 

A barber from the small town of Bayard said of Khru¬ 
shchov’s forthcoming visit: “You have to treat a neighbour 
right .” The Soviet visitor must be given the best possible 
reception, ho declared. 

Iowa lies in the interior, in the heart of the United States. 
Many lowans have never been to New York or Washington, 
let alone the Soviet Union. The ordinary Iowan aptly ex¬ 
pressed the sent iments that ruled the inhabitants of the state 
iu the memorable days of Khrushchov’s visit: their horizons 
had been broadened and they saw what previously they had 
not been able to see. 

The citizens of Des Moines welcomed the Soviet Premier 
with exceptional warmth. The streets were filled with people. 
September 22 was declared a holiday for Des Moines schools, 
and the day before they had special lessons in Russian history. 
To a man the lowans were looking forward to the event. 
In one place, children carried a placard with the following 
inscription in Russian: 

“We welcome you, Uncle Khrushchov, in our town!” 

Elsewhere people held up home-made posters which said: 
“We Are Competing with Krasnodar!” “Greetings to Chair¬ 
man Khrushchov!” “Too Hot for the Cold War Here!” 

Twenty-five thousand people packed the approaches to the 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, where Khrushchov was staying, and 
the neighbouring streets. The sea of faces spread left and 
right and, in front of the hotel, upwards too: opposite the 
hotel was a multi-storey car parking ramp. The people 
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thronged (ho vertical driveway, and a colourful human gar¬ 
land, entwined the (all concrete lower, waved, and shouted 
greetings to Khrushchov. 

At the entrance to the hotel local press and I (devision re¬ 
porters asked the head of the Soviet (Io\eminent to say a 
few words to the citizens of Iowa. 

Chairman Khrushchov expressed his pleasure at having 
arrived in the state known throughout the world for its 
achievements in corn growing and livestock farming. 

“People in the United Stales want peace as much as 
our people do,” lie said. “I’m very pleased to note this. It 
was the fact that both our peoples want, peace that prompted 
me to accept President Eisenhower's invitation and to come 
to the United Stales. 

“Today in Dos Moines 1 saw a curious poster in English, 
which said: ‘We do not always agree wit h you hut we welcome 
you/ That’s a sensible thing to say. We, too. do not always 
agree with you, hut we, loo, greet you. You may live on the 
basis you prefer, and we will live on the one wo prefer, but. let. 
ns be friends in order to assure peace* between our peoples.” 

After a 20-minute rest, Khrushchov and his party went to 
inspect a meal-packing plant. A larger. Swift’s, plant 
near by, was on strike. Pickets called upon visitors to keep 
out and not to buy its products. 

In the meat -processing department the workers offered 
Khrushchov some hoi (logs tliev had just made. The Soviet 
visitors thoroughly enjoyed this popular American special¬ 
ity. 

Shortly before the Soviet party concluded its inspection 
of the plant, the owner, Mr. Morton Hookey, introduced his 
two sons to Khrushchov. One, 11-year-old Harry, I old him: 
“The Russians beat us to the moon.” 

Khrushchov with a laugh refilled that while the Soviet 
Union had outstripped tin* United States in space explora¬ 
tion, America was still ahead in the manufacture of hot 
dogs. Rut the Soviet Union will soon overtake the United 
States in that too, he added. 

The John Deere DesMoines Works, which has been produc¬ 
ing farm machinery for a long time, lies a short drive out 
of Des Moines. Khrushchov arrived there in the afternoon. 

This plant employs 2,500 workers, while altogether this 
well-known company has 14 plants with 45,000 workers. 

In one of the shops Khrushchov was shown the assembly of 



;l com harvester. Tin* del ails wore pointed out l»y General 
Manager A. B. Buudahl. 

“We make similar machines,” said Khrushchov. “You 
don’t pay enough alien! ion to mechanization. Too much 
„f this assembly is done by hand, if you’re going to work 
dial way, we’ll heat you very soon.” 

haler, Khrushchov inspected an exhibition of farm machin¬ 
ery id* the plant. 

Taking leave of his hospitable hosts, I he engineers and 
workers of the plant, he said: 

“Thank you very much for your kind reception. We did 
business with your company in the past, we will do business 
again it you wish to trade with us. We value your goods high¬ 
ly. But do not brag. Because 1 011 c 1 engineer over here looked 
at the boss and said, pointing to a sugar-bent harvester, that 
it- allowe*d a loss of only J-12 per cent. Man has not yet in¬ 
vent eel a machine, with such an insignificant percentage e>f 
loss. You are 1 developing the* produe-.lion of farm machines, 
and we 1 are elevele>ping it. We 1 expert te> outstrip you in this 
line 1 .” 

“But we’re not going to stand still while you’re catching 
u]),” remarked Bodge. 

“Good, let’s cemipete,” Khrushchov suggest eel. “We have! 
excellent engineers. We’ll see whose machine's turn out to he 
bet ter.” 

That evening the Mayor e>f De\s Moines, Charles F. lies, 
and the local Chamber of Commerce gave a dinner for the So¬ 
viet guexst attended by over 000 persons. 

Adlai Stevenson, the prominent Democrat, travelled a 
long distance 1 in order to he prevent. 

Cove'rnor Boveless greed.ed the head of the 1 Soviet Govern¬ 
ment. warmly. In his address he said: 

“You have challenged the United States to a competition 
to produce more meat, milk, hull er, eggs, and other nourishing, 
high-protein foods. We welcome 1 such competition.” 

There was a hurst of applause from the audience signifying 
general approval of these words. 

The Governor was followeel by Henry Cabot Bodge. In his 
reply Chairman Khrushchov told the Americans of Soviet, 
agricultural performance, and of the remarkable achieve¬ 
ments and hold plans of the collective farmers. Some 1 in Amer¬ 
ica still regard the Soviet call to peaceful competition in 
the creation of material and spiritual values for man as a 
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sort of “ill-intentioned Bolshevik sc , lieine, M virtually a mor¬ 
tal “danger’ to the United States. 

“Jt is true,” Khrushchov went on, “that our people have 
adopted the motto: ‘Overtake and outstrip the United Stales 
in output per head of population.’ But can this be regarded 
as a ‘danger’ to Americans? We, for example, are by no means 
inclined to regard the farmers of Iowa as aggressive people 
simply because today they produce considerably more corn 
and meat than the Kuban collective farms. We challenge 
you to a competition in the output of meat, milk, butter, 
consumer goods, machines, steel, coal, and oil, so that people 
might live better. This is a far more beneficial competition 
than compel ing in stockpiling hydrogen bombs and all sorts 
of weapons. May there be more corn and meat, and no hydro¬ 
gen bombs at all!” 

Again and again Khrushchov spoke of peaceful coexist¬ 
ence convincingly demonstrating the need to improve Soviet- 
American relations in the interests of world pence and inter¬ 
nal ional security. 

He cont ilined: “We are in favour of improving Soviet-Amer¬ 
ican relations because wo believe this to be in the interests 
of both nations. The establishment of friendly relat ions be¬ 
tween the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.H. would be an important 
step towards strengthening world peace and good relations 
between all peoples. The businessmen of vuur country can 
play an important part in improving Soviet-American re¬ 
lations. All mankind today hopes fervently that the Soviet 
Union and the United Slates will make a big contribution to 
the solution of the basic problems of our day, to the consoli¬ 
dation of peace.” 

One should have seen the avid interest and rapt attention 
with which the Iowa businessmen and farmers listened. Their 
behaviour, applause, and cries of approval showed their agree¬ 
ment with the wise words spoken by this outstanding 
man from Moscow, the capital of the great socialist 
power. 

“For the sake of achieving this lofty aim,” Khrushchov 
went on, “all countries must make an effort and display the 
maximum will. The co-operation of all the countries of the 
world, and, first and foremost, of our two countries, is essen¬ 
tial to bring about a thaw and to melt the ice of the ‘cold war’ 
once and for all. It’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good. 
May the winds of peace and friendship blow over the fields, 
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and may clouds appear in the sky only when a good shower 
is necessary for a good harvest 

Great, indeed, is the power of the word. But its effect is mul¬ 
tiplied a hundred-fold when it comes straight from the heart, 
and when it is spoken with good intentions, when it is tins 
vehicle of profound ideas that are stirring the whole of man¬ 
kind. And the hearts of all who saw and heard the Soviet am¬ 
bassador of goodwill on that memorable night opened to his 
inspiring call: “May the winds of peace and friendship blow 
over the fields,” the great and radiant hope of all working 
people on earth. To a man they acclaimed this noble call that 
won such a warm response among the American farmers. 

In conclusion the Soviet Premier said to general applause: 

“May the two words, ‘peace and friendship,’ be inscribed 
on the banners of each of our nations. May they guide the 
conscience and actions of our governments.” 

After the reception no one was in a hurry to leave. Scores 
wanted to shake hands with the Soviet visitor, to express 
gratitude for his having come and spoken the stirring word 
with a firm, friendly handclasp. 

As we watched this moving scene, we could not help think¬ 
ing how mistaken are those who persist in the outdated opin¬ 
ion that the American farmer is conservative and an isola¬ 
tionist, caring for nothing but his farm. 

THE VISIT TO GARST 

On September 23 Khrushchov got up early to drive over 
to the farm of Roswell Garst. The crowds in front of the 
Fort J)es Moines Hotel cheered him heartily when he left be¬ 
fore 9 a.m. 

Iowa lay before us in the full splendour of early autumn. 
The trees were tinged with gold, the corn-fields yellow in 
the light breeze. 

Our driver repeated a saying popular in Iowa: “Corn picks 
up speed like a goods train on the downgrade.” 

The farmers had not yet begun to harvest the corn for 
grain; some were cutting it for silage. In the purple haze 
lay the fields of soy beans almost ripe for harvesting. 

The corn-fields were ploughed around by deep furrows 
which revealed Iowa’s rich soil. As far as the eye could see, 
the fields were scrupulously wire-fenced. To us this was a 
vivid reminder that land here was private property. 
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Khrushchov ami his parl y drove through small snug I owns 
and pas! lonely farms. everywhere I liousands ol burners lined 
both sides of the road. Above their heads were posters with 
greetings addressed to Khrushchov. Many were in Itussian. 
“Welcome to Guthrie!” ‘Welcome lo Perry!” "Welcome to 
Scranton!” said these hand writ ten posters. 

School children in Sunday clothes waved small red flags 
as they greeted Khrushchov. And here, above' I he golden 
fields of Iowa, for the firs! time on the whole lour, we saw a 
big ml flag with the hammer and sickle borne by an ordinary 
American farmer. We were touched lo I Ik* hear! a I I he sight — 
almost inconceivable under American conditions. 

The cars were on their way to lie* Gars! farm. W ho is this 
Garst, and why has his farm attracted Khrushchov’s allen- 
t ion? 

Gars! is a stocky bit year-old man. lie is lough, vigorous, 
arid a wide-awake businessman. The American press usually 
calls him a millionaire farmer. He has a big and very effi¬ 
cient farm with over iddOO acres of land, more Ilian 3,000 
head of cattle, 2.300 hogs, 3,000 chickens, etc. lie grows only 
corn and sorghum. 

Garst is famous not only in l In* United Stales but also 
well beyond its borders, as a pioneer of (hi* product ion of hy¬ 
brid corn seed. He and his partner, Charles W. Thomas, own 
a big firm producing hybrid corn seed. Garst and Thomas Co. 
is part of the biggest and oldest American Pioneer Hybrid 
Corn Co., which specializes in hybrid corn seed and also pure¬ 
bred chickens and hogs. 

Incidentally, the company was founded by Henry A. 
Wallace, the prominent American public figure, farming 
expert and ex-Yice-President of the United States. He 
learned that the Soviet Premier was going to visit with Garst 
and in his cable asked Garst to convey to Khrushchov that he 
joined in welcoming the Soviet Premier in Jowa, his home 
state, which he Jovial so much. Many Iowa ns have long be¬ 
lieved that mutual understanding between the IJ.S.S.K. 
and the United States would ensure lasting world peace, 
Wallace said. He said he wished the meetings at Camp 
David and in Moscow' would bring hope to the whole of 
humanity. No said that if Garst’s and his activities in corn 
growing helped to promote world peace, they had justified 
themselves fully. Wallace sent his cordial greetings to 
Garst and his guests. 
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Ciarst is constantly improving production, machinery, 
and technique on his farm. In raising cattle he makes skilful 
use of waste: corn-cobs mixed with urea as a source of pro¬ 
tein matter and molasses. 

durst act ively supports peaceful co-operation with the So- 
\jH l nion, the development of business ties and the ex¬ 
change of experience between our two countries. 

So the Soviet, agricultural delegation which visited the 
t inted States in the summer of Itloo naturally went to liis 
farm, as (me ot the most prosperous, and todarst and Thom¬ 
as Co. as one of Iowa's biggest firms. 

After meet ing Soviet specialists, Ciarst decided to visit the 
Soviet I’nion. lie came for the first time in the autumn of 
Ibfm, not so much as a farmer hut as a businessman. 11 e made 
a close study of Soviet, farming, corn growing and hybridi¬ 
zation of seed. 

Khrushchov received Cars! in Yalta where lie was on va¬ 
cation. Since Hum Cars! has maintained business contacts 
with the Soviet. ITiion. lie visited Ibis country three times, 
and the last lime, in the spring of Hint), once again met 
Khrushchov in Sochi. 

Hack in tbf>5 Khrushchov told Ciarst: 

“Lei's trade*. We an* going to buy some hybrid corn seed 
from you. Hut remenib *r that ours is a vast country, we plant 
millions of acres to corn. Will you be able to sell, and we 
to buy, hybrid corn seed for such a great area? Hesides we 
have good hybrids of our own. So lid’s not only trade, but 
also exchange experience. We're going to give you our Soviet 
hybrids, and if you wish, selection strains for producing hy¬ 
brids, and you give us your hybrids and your strains.’' 

This proposal astounded Ciarst. lie clutched his head and 
exclaimed: 

“That's a (!4-dollar question! It's a secret!” 

“A secret is something temporary,” Khrushchov reasoned. 
“The people an* rich in talent, and brain, and what sounds 
like something new today, may sound like .something old 
tomorrow. Lor example, you had the secret, of the atomic 
bomb, now we also have the atomic bomb. We had the secret 
of tlie hydrogen bond), mow you also have the hydrogen bomb. 
So much for your secret !” 

After pondering a while Ciarst- said: 

“I agree with you, Mr. Khrushchov. Still, T am unable to 
send you the st rains of hybrid corn. That is not only my se¬ 
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crct, but also of the Pioneer Co., with which I am connectod. 
Let’s do it this way. You send me your agronomist, and let 
him see how we grow hybrid corn seed. Send your cattle- 
breeder, and let him see how we fatten meat cattle. 
Send over your biochemist, and let him see how we obtain 
nitrogen from the air, how we make men, and then use that 
to make fodder mixing it with corn-cobs ami molasses. Send 
nip'yonr merhanizcr, and let hiitt work on my larm with my 
son and see Jiow things s/nui/d be organized so that one man 
can on an average grow corn on an area of 2ol) acres, and 
six on 2.000.” 

Jn 105.S Garsf told the representatives of the State Depart¬ 
ment who accompanied the Soviet agricultural delegation: 

1 should like to say that we Americans still know very 
little about the Soviet t’nion. I admire the Soviet Union's 
accomplishments, be went on. Under the tsar, education in 
Russia was available only to a few, while the majority were 
illiterate. It took ten years to train teachers. Hitler brought 
devastation, and it look another ten years to rehabilitate the 
economy. So, of the 40 years of Soviet power only about 
25 or 20 wont lobuild up the economy. Meanwhile, he point¬ 
ed out, the Americans were working without hindrance for 
a hundred years and enjoying all the fruits of education. The 
comparison is not in our favour, Garst said. 

The main source of your successes, Garst told the Soviet 
specialists, is that you have carried out a great job in nat ion¬ 
al education and the training of specialists. What, is 
needed now is as many contacts as possible to popu¬ 
larize progressive experience in order to have more grain, 
meat, ami other products. 1 am prepared to hand over 
to the Soviet Union everything that is new, and let the So¬ 
viet Union exchange experience with China, India, and the 
other countries, to rid the world of starvation, to have no more 
wars, to have peace on earth and goodwill among men. 

The American press, radio, and television gave extensive 
publicity to Khrushchov’s impending visit to the Garst 
farm. Just imagine, the neighbours said, Chairman Khru¬ 
shchov is going to visit our Garst. This splendid news spread 
like wild fire in the neighbourhood and excited the farmers 
of the Middle West. “The Main Street to the Whole World” 
was the resounding name given by the Des Moines liegis- 
ter to the highway leading to Garst’s farm. Hundreds came 
to Garst to offer their services, everyone eager to give the dis- 
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tinguished Soviet visitor a fitting reception. The papers re¬ 
ported lliat a famous vine grower from Cedar Kapids, a hold¬ 
er of 14 awards, offered to send Garst his best grapes for the 
Soviet guest to taste. 

That, day the Garst farm presented a fantastic picture. 
Poor hundred American troopers, steel-helmeted and car¬ 
rying rifles, invaded the farm, and set. up observation posts 
on the surrounding hills, cross-roads, barns, and fences. 
Army helicopters hovered overhead. The local police force 
was mobilized to control traffic and keep the crowds in check. 

Kven the fire brigade was called out. The firemen in their 
blue overalls were not too clear on their task. When report¬ 
ers asked a fireman why he had come he shrugged and said: 

“We’re here in case there’s a fire, 1 guess.” 

On that windy autumn day, hundreds of newsmen, camera¬ 
men, radio and television reporters from all over the world 
gathered on the Garst farm. To give the reader an idea of the 
singular spectacle it presented that day we quote some Amer¬ 
ican newspaper and news agency reports. 

Here, tor instance, is the description given by James Res- 
ton of the A 'ew York Times: 

“When Nikita S. Khrushchov arrived at Roswell Garst’s 
farm here Wednesday, everything was wired fur sound but 
the liogs. 

“The Associated Press had taken over one barn, United 
Internal ional another. 

"The upper pasture sported a new high steel television lower, 
and there were more photographers in the trees than birds. 

“Tall TV booms for high-angle cameras stuck up above a 
forest of new telephone poles and while all this produced 
more corn—journalist ic corn, that is—than normally 
grows in the whole State of Iowa, it also illustrates a prob¬ 
lem. ... The reporters are not covering this story, they are 
smothering it and each other at the same time. 

“Never in the history of journalism have so many resource¬ 
ful scribblers kept each other from following a big story close¬ 
ly, or written so much on a character they couldn’t hear and 
often couldn’t sec. 

“There were so many of them around Wednesday that they 
changed everything at the Garst farm but the smell. ... Liter¬ 
ally millions of feet of film have been taken on this astonish¬ 
ing odyssey.” 

The Associated Press reported: 
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“Nor was the rest of thcscene that greeted Khrushchov typ¬ 
ical of the average day on the average 1 farm. 

“Photographers roosted in the trees, in the barniolts, in 
the upstairs windows, and reporters squeezed and jammed 
up close as best they could to see what was going on. 

“The terrible-tem pored Mr. Garst, who previously had 
thrown silage at photographers and kicked a couple he 
thought were in his way, was still angry in the afternoon but 
not quite so much so. 

“...The whole scene was incredible. Jt looked like the big¬ 
gest country auction day in history.” 

Another of its reports said: 

“The hundreds of newsmen and photographers had to push 
and shove their way up so close that the Premier and Garst 
scarcely could make their way along beside the rows of lower¬ 
ing corn over to a silage french, on past modern farm machin¬ 
ery to a cattle feeding lot. Garst was exploding all along 
the way. He picked up a corn stalk with a heavy root and 
threatened the photographers with it. 

“He grabbed up a handful of ensilage and threw il at cam¬ 
eramen and newsmen. 

“lie called up a neighbour mounted on a horse to push Ihem 
back. A reporter yelled: ‘TheCossacks are coming.’ Finally, 
national guardsmen and stale troopers. Stale Department 
security officers, and even Lodge locked arms and formed 
a ring around the Premier, Garst no longer had to haul his 
guest along by the hand.” 

There wen* “casualties” too. Harrison Salisbury of (lie 
New York Times , “an (‘Xpert on Soviet affairs.” who engage's 
mostly in t lie unsavoury business of petty smears, fell victim 
to Garst, who was so irritated by tI k* crowds of newsmen be¬ 
sieging his farm and hindering its inspection that he admin¬ 
istered a hefty kick to Salisbury, who got in the way. 

The newsmen did not fail to note that the eminent guest 
retained his good humour as he watched this unprecedented 
excitement among the world’s press. Only once did he say 
with mock severity: 

“You just wait, we’re going to set Garst’s bulls on you.” 
The reporters, who went to w T ork in a big way, appreci¬ 
ated Khrushchov’s composure and patience as he withstood 
a veritable siege by the fourth estate. 

Happily, with I lie exception of a few curious incidents, 
everything went off well. When Garst was asked if his busi- 
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mss had suffered because of Khrushchov’s visit to I ho farm, 
lie said firmly: 

\ crazy idea! My business is Ihmrishiug and no one? would 
,vlus‘* aii invitation to incut him hen*. It luriicd out that in 
I ms Moines I here are more farmers and other people who want- 
,.,1 to come than I could ask.” 

The inspection of Gary's farm started with a field of sor- 
trliuin. The host showed his truests a machine that cut the 
panicles of hybrid sorghum. 'Hie field presented a colourful 
scene. The plants grew in rows: three red rows alternating 
with three white. 'The red is the parent plant. The male sta¬ 
mens of the while sorghum are sterile and are pollinated by 
the red sorghum. 

(iarst grows hyb-hl sorghum seed for areas with inade¬ 
quate prcci pit at ion. Inlhe relatively arid areas of Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, and in the eastern part of 
Colorado, ltie hybrid sorghum has a higher yield than 
coin. 

(.Iarst then showed us a field of corn grown for silage. lie 
said I lie field was a mile square. Hut the most remarkable 
thing about it was that the corn grew where clover had not 
been planted for soil improvement since 1b4o. 

Over a thousand years ago, Garst explained, Pliny noted 
that the ploughing of leguminous crops into a field raised the 
yield of crops that came after. Since then every country in 
the world has sown leguminous plants as a source of protein 
food for man, fodder for cattle, and to accumulate nitrogen 
in the soil. People believed the soil could be enriched with 
nit rogen only by rot at ing grain crops with clover, lucerne, 
and oilier bean plants. 

The rotation was corn-corn oats-clover. The zealous sup¬ 
porters of rotation believed that this was too much of a 
strain on the soil, and suggested the following order: corn-oats- 
clover, etc. The oats were not sown as a valuable crop, for 
they are among the most unproductive cereals in the world, 
but as additional food to the clover. The clover enriched the 
soil with nitrogen which created favourable conditions for 
the growth of corn. At the same time, the clover was a valu¬ 
able source of protein for cattle. 

Nowadays, Garst went on, nitrogen can bo obtained syn¬ 
thetically from air, water, and natural gas. You don’t need 
any other raw materials. And you have a lot of air, water, 
and natural gas almost everywhere, all over the world. 



Garst favours the use of nitrogen obtained synthetically 
from the air, instead of having it accumulated by plants in 
the fields. 

Most American agronomists believe that a pound ol nilro- 
gen obtained with the aid of leguminous crops costs anywhere 
from 50 cents to a dollar, considering that there is a certain 
reduction in income because the fields have to stand a year 
under oats and another under clover, and not under corn 
which brings in the profits. At the same time in America 
today it is possible to obtain various kinds of nitrogen fertiliz¬ 
er in which a pound of nitrogen costs from 10 to 15 cents. 
Naturally, Iowa farmers are realizing that it does not pay to 
sow clover and other leguminous crops that accumulate ni¬ 
trogen because synthetic nitrogen is five times cheaper. 

“On this farm we haven’t planted any leguminous crops 
for 15 years now. We use high-quality granulated and 
liquid nitrogen fertilizer,” Garst emphasized. 

He added that many farmers in Iowa and other stales were 
using more nitrogen in the form of mineral fort ilizer and were 
planting less bean crops to raise the nitrogen content of the 
soil. The rotation now is corn-corn-coru. 

We believe, he said, that the rotation and the planting of 
clover for fertilizer will disappear just as rapidly in the next 

10 years as the horse disappeared between 19.‘t5 and 1945. 

With great earnestness Garst assured Khrushchov that 

corn, man’s most productive crop, can be planted year in 
year out, in the same field, if chemistry (fertilizer and insec¬ 
ticide) is made to serve farming. He also described the im¬ 
portance of the init ial feeding of corn which is just as impor¬ 
tant as feeding is to a baby. 

In the initial period, after the shoots appear, the soil is 
deficient in phosphorus which the young corn needs very 
much. To help the corn babies get their food, Garst strongly 
recommends that 220-240 pounds of granulated 11-48-0 
fertilizer should be introduced per acre with the corn plant¬ 
ings. The formula 11-48-0 means that the fertilizer contains 

11 percent nitrogen, 48 per cent phosphoric acid, and zero po¬ 
tassium. Garst says this food should he placed as near as pos¬ 
sible to the babies, about two inches below the plantings 
and two inches to the side. To prevent weeds from rob¬ 
bing the corn babies of their food, Garst suggests the use of 
herbicides which kill off the weeds but do not harm the corn 
shoots. 
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Garst also stoves sit age on Wats (surface siloing). Horn too 
the width is ‘..Vd-db loot, ami the height up to 10 foot. 
Again tho silage is not covered oil her with straw or earth, 
and is well preserved, with small losses. 

Near hv we observed ail old silo tower. Garst told us that 
for the last 10 years it had boon used to store nothing but air. 
In fact, according to Garst/s calculations, open air siloing of 
corn or sorghum, wit bout the erect ion of walls, keeps the cost 
of one ton of silage down to one dollar, in a tower it is 610. 

Khrushchov iimnedialely remarked: 

“We imitated you in this and also built silo towers, but then 
we realized that that, was silly and stopped doing it, and la¬ 
gan to dig trenches. A tower uses up a lot of manpower.” 

The newsmen asked Khrushchov to comment on Garst’s 
farm. 

“I’ve known Roswell Garst a long time,” Khrushchov said 
with a smile. “1 know him as a good farmer who knows his 
business. But even a good husbandman sometimes has short¬ 
comings. I want t o comment, on the corn, otherwise Mr. Garst 
will turn up his nose too high and will give himself airs. 
He wants to teach us all the t ime, but will not learn from us, 
he will not listen to our critical remarks at all. I personally 
think that his silago corn is too crowded, too many stalks in 
the clusters, that’s why he gets less feed units per acre. 
Garst has five or six plants in each cluster but if he had two 
or throe to a cluster, he would have many more ears, and, 
consequently, considerably more nutritive substances. This 
can be checked in a chemical laboratory to test the correct¬ 
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ness of Hie conclusion. Wo Russians know Hi is, while you 
Americans apparently do not.” 

“Will the Soviet Union buy hybrid corn seed trom Mr. 
Garsl?” was the next question. 

“Several years ago we bought hybrid corn seed from you, 
Khrushchov said turning to Garsl. “This year you saw our 
corn. ITovv was it? Worse than yours?" 

“I’d say. it was no worse. 11 was very good corn. 

“That’s why if 1 said I wanted to buy corn Iroin you, Mr. 
Garsl. might think had of us, and J don t want that to hap¬ 
pen,” Khrushchov said witli a smile. 

The reply pleased both host and newsmen. 

Continuing the discussion of corn, Garsl pointed out that 
in Iowa I here was much more preci pit at ion t ban in some parts 
of tlie Soviet Union, and that is why the corn was thicker. 

“You Americans are clever, that's a fact,” the Soviet 
guest said in jest. “Hut God is helping you, and that’s a fact 
too.” 

“God is on our side," Garsl replied in the same vein. 

“YYm don’t imagine that God is helping only you? .He’s 
helping us too. We are growing faster than you are. The So¬ 
viet Union is leading the United Stal(\s in the increase of pro¬ 
duct ion.” 

“We have a saying," Garsl countered, “God helps those 
who help themselves.” 

“God is on the side of reason,” Khrushchov said by way of 
summing up the discussion to the laughter and applause of 
those around. 

Khrushchov then wont to the farm of Charles W. Thomas 
and his partner, Ch. Moore. On this farm they cross distant 
breeds of cattle which produces very rapidly growing off¬ 
spring. The Soviet visitor was shown pure-bred Angus 
cattle and Charolais imported from France, and then a 
cross between the two. This cattle grows very fast and gives 
a high percentage yield of beef. 

Accompanied by Garsl, Khrushchov and his party drove 
to Coon Rapids. 

This is a small town, usually quiet and not remarkable 
in any way, with a population of less than 2,000. Jt is 
the very picture of small-town America. Rut on September 
23 it was the centre of attraction not only for Iowa, hut 
for the whole of the United Stales and possibly for the en¬ 
tire world. The number of people who envied the inhabit 
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j in ls of lliis small clean town! ()(1ut largo ami small towns 
yoarnod to entertain tin* visitor from Moscow. Hut luck 
was with llm inhabitants of Coon Hapids: On that memorable 
day they had the great, happiness of seeing and welcoming 
1 hr head of the Soviet Covernmenl. 

People from afar also wanted to witness this stirring 
e\ent. Farmers came from Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Kansas, North and South Dakota, and many 
other states. 

A family of four came up to our bus which carried the 
sign "Soviet Dross." Those ordinary working people obvious¬ 
ly very much wanted to speak to us. When we got talking 
with these people, with sun tanned faces and friendly srniLos, 
it turned out that they had come specially from Kansas, 
picking up their daughter in Nebraska on the way. They 
had come to take a look at the man who had kindled a spark 
of hope for peace and a radiant future in their hearts. It 
was no easy matter for farmer Digh and his family to leave 
home at harvest time 4 and travel over .'500 miles. But the 
urge to see Chairman Khrushchov was paramount. 

There, too, wo met- funner John Carpenter. 

“I’ve come a long way,” he told us. “I live a hundred 
miles from Coon Hapids. 1 saw your Chairman appearing 
on TV in Los Angeles. I wanted to set* him personally and 
to greet him. I’ve brought my daughter Sandra along.” 

‘lie’s a good man," the daughter said. "When J told 
teacher l was coming with Dad to take a look at him, she 
said, ‘Co ahead, and later you must tell us about every¬ 
thing.”’ 

People say simply “he,” “him.” Everyone knows they 
mean Khrushchov. Countless people came to pay their re¬ 
spects to the Soviet people's envoy. 

Considering the unprecedented interest in his visit, the 
American papers were justified in proclaiming September 
2d “Khrushchov Day” in the inid-WesL Alert businessmen 
in Coon Hapids immediately organized a sale of souvenirs, 
which included ripe ears of corn with labels reading “In 
Honour of Khrushchov Day.” 

There was great enthusiasm among these ordinary people 
when Khrushchov reached Coon Hapids. You should have 
heard the applause and school children’s shouts of “hello” 
and seen tin* welcoming smiles of the sedate farmers when 
they caught sight of the eagerly awaited Soviet visitor. 
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In Coon Rapids Khrushchov inspected Garst’scorn sorting 
plant. As he watched the stream of golden corn ears oil 
the conveyor he said: 

“This is excellent, corn. But our Soviet corn is even heller. 

“You have a similar seed-corn processing plant in Kras¬ 
nodar,” Garst said. 

“Wo bought it from you, but we made many changes and 
improvements, that's why our plant is heller. BightP” 
Khrushchov remarked. 

“Anybody who builds a plant after anyone else should 
come up with improvements, it should be built belter,” 
Garst retorted. 

“Not always,” Khrushchov countered. “Only clever people 
do that, others buy and build without changing anything.” 

“That means Soviet engineers are clever,” someone said. 

“Unquestionably,” Khrushchov said. 

Khrushchov and Garst then took a fine corn cob each 
and naturally none of the photographers wanted In miss 
such a prize shot. 

After the inspection of the plant, Garst invited Khru¬ 
shchov, his family, and parly to lunch. Il was attended by 
many farmers, scientists from Iowa University, and also 
by Adlai Stevenson, Democratic presidential candidate in 
1952 and 195(5. 

Garst’s picturesque home stands on a gently sloping 
hill. There is a swimming-pool, a pond with weeping willows, 
and a small garden. Under a large brown awning behind 
the house, the guests were entertained at long rows of tables 
set with food. 

Someone remarked in jest that fine weather had set in 
for Khrushchov’s arrival in Iowa. 

“Don’t boast too much,” Khrushchov said good-humoured¬ 
ly. “We share the credit.” 

The ubiquitous newsmen who were thinking of the stories 
they had to send back to their papers, asked Khrushchov 
whether ho liked everything he saw on the farms. 

“I was very favourably impressed with what 1 saw today,” 
the Soviet Premier replied. “Although J had never been in 
America before, I considered your economy good. I met 
people who had visited your country. They told me of many 
things. I saw films about farming in Iowa. But it is al¬ 
ways better to see than to hear. And I am happy that every¬ 
thing I heard and imagined has been confirmed in fact. 
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. - ce a t your sucrose, and ask you to rojoiro at ours. 

NVOU \v\ W gonA \ov m\v onnmon WmA\\ \ww\ l\ie impro\e- 
iuru \ of ouv veLvlums. 

i must express my groat respect, for the inhabitants 
of the Stato of Iowa, the townsfolk and tho fanners whom 
\ met. \ should like to mention specifically Lauren K. 
Soth, the edit or of the J)e s Moines Register, who, at the 
height, of the ‘cold war’ showed insight and through his 
paper proposed an exchange of visits by Russian and Amer- 
i c a n fa rni del ega t i ons. ” 

Lauren Soth was also present at the (larsl Juncheon. 
In an <mI if ori<iI dated February 10, 1955, lie wrote the follow¬ 
ing: 

“...We hereby extend an invitation to any delegation 
Khrushchov wants to select to come to Iowa. ... We prom¬ 
ise to hide none of our ‘secrets. 1 

“We’ll take that delegation to Iowa’s leading experi¬ 
mental agricultural institution in Ames, to some of Iowa’s 
leading farmers, to our stockbreeders, melioration experts 
and seed companies. Let Khrushchov see how 7 we do all 
th ese things. 

“Furthermore, we’d be glad to send to Russia a delega¬ 
tion of Iowa farmers, agronomists, expert stockbreeders 
and other technicians. 

“Kver.vthing wo lowans know 7 about corn, other feed 
grains, feed crops, meat animals and the dairy and poultry 
industries will be available to the Russians for the asking.” 

“That was a very good thing you did then,” Khrushchov 
said, amicably shaking hands with Soth. “If you ever run 
for President, I’ll vote for you.” 

The correspondents asked Khrushchov: “Do you think 
that Garst is putting you in a good mood for talks with 
the President at Carnp David?” 

“I think, yes,” he replied. “This is not the first time 
he has been doing that. Mr. Garst was doing the same 
when we met in Yalta.” 

“Remember 1955, Mr. Garst,” Khrushchov said, “the 
time we spent on the shore of the Black Sea. You, Com¬ 
rade Mikoyan, and the others. We had such pleasant conver¬ 
sations then.” 

“You know,” the host replied thoughtfully, “w 7 e two 
farmers could settle the problems of the world faster 
than diplomats.” 
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Ami, catching sight of diplomat Lodge, ho exclaimed: 
“Oh, excuse me!” 

One American told Khrushchov t hut he had visited Russia 
soon after the war and seen great devastation. 

“You must, come again,” Khrushchov replied. “We have 
overcome a great deal, we have advanced far, hut wo still 
have some difficulties.” 

How well are tin* Russian people informed of these dilti- 
eulties, he was asked. 

“We are not afraid of telling our people t ho truth, so 
as to rally all tin 1 working people to overcome the diffi¬ 
culties,” Khrushchov replied firmly. 

lie also said he wanted an extensive exchange of experi¬ 
ence and specialists in agricull ure, and added: 

“1 think you will find something of interest over there, 
as we have over hen 1 .” 

“Does the Soviet. Premier think tin 1 competition between 
the State of Jowa and Krasnodar Territory a good idea?” 

“I am all for it,” Khrushchov replied to cries of approval. 

After lunch Khrushchov, CJarsl, Stevenson, and others 
went for a walk on the farm. Khrushchov and Stevenson 
were soon engaged in a lively conversation which was often 
punctuated with jokes. 

“You look very well,” Stevenson said, and hinting at 
the vicissitudes of Khrushchov's tour of the United States, 
he added: “You have no right to look that, well, I wish 
J looked that well.” 

“Let’s join forces,” the Soviet Premier retorted amid 
general laughter. 

Very soon newsmen asked them to pause 1 Indore a televi¬ 
sion camera and began something of a press conference. 

“Do I understand that Mr. Khrushchov discussed poli¬ 
tics with Mr. Stevenson?” asked one of the reporters. 

“Questions of disarmament, questions of peaceful co¬ 
existence are political questions,” Khrushchov replied. “I 
believe that Mr. Stevenson is thinking, as I am, of ways 
to arrive at a situation in which we would live in peace 
and friendship with the people's of the United States and 
with all the nations of the world.” 

“All the peoples of the Soviet Union,” he went on, de¬ 
veloping his idea, “are working to strengthen peace. The 
religious people of our country pray for this in church. In 
our country we have Christians, and Moslems, and they all 
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pray, as they do over here, that tlu»re he peace on earth, 
I hat truth may triumph. As for I tie state system, as for 
the basis on which we must live and the basis on which 
the peoples live with whom we are neighbours, that is the 
affair of every individual, of every nation.” 

Another correspondent asked: “I overheard from your 
conversation with Mr. Stevenson that in the course of your 
talk he called himself a retired politician; you replied 
something and everyone laughed. What did you tell 

“If 1 may be allowed, and if Mr. Stevenson does not 
Khrushchov said, “I can tell you about this con¬ 
versation. Mr. Stevenson, do you mind? Will I be divulg¬ 
ing a secret? They '* on't hale you before the l In-American 
Activities Committee for it, will they?" 

This was mot with general laughter. There was more 
animation as Khrushchov said: “There's no danger for me, 
] ve a diplomatic passport.” 

“You have the right to tell everything,” Stevenson re¬ 
plied in similar vein. 

“Thank you for (ho confidence,” Khrushchov said. “Well, 
Mr. Stevenson told me that he is now a retired politician. 
Hut in politics it happens I hat today you are retired, and 
tomorrow you arc* in toe forefront among the highest po¬ 
litical leaders. All that depends on I ho people.” 

“Yes, but how many limes can one retire?” Stevenson 
said with a smile. 

“I believe lhat in honest politics, too, honest work can 
always find its reward. One should not despair, or weaken 
one’s efforts and persistence in the struggle to achieve a 
belter life for tin 1 people.” 

The correspondents were clearly enjoying the interest¬ 
ing dialogue and were jot t ing down Khrushchov's reply in 
llieir notebooks. 

“My efforts,” Stevenson continued, “have been honest 
but they have not always been rewarded. I never knew what 
it was to be happy until I was retired. Hut 1 don’t wish 
that upon the Chairman.” 

“I agree,” Khrushchov said. 

“Everyone wishes you many years of life and a long 
term of office, but if you ever retire and want something 
to do, let me know, and I’ll share experience on how to pass 
the time. Come and live on my farm down in Illinois.” 
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Tho audience met Stevenson’s proposal with laughter. 

“Thank you. Do you have a pond in which to lish?” 

Khrushchov went on in the same good-humoured vein. 

“i’ll dig one.” 

“There’s no need to rush. I don’t fish. It’s better that 

we should grow flowers.” 

“Particularly since you are not yet planning to retire.” 

“That’s true,” Khrushchov replied. 

Changing the subject Stevenson said: “firing me some 
Soviet sturgeon, it’s excellent.” 

“I can offer you some right here,” the Soviet visitor 
said. “Moscow is not far away, and the planes fly often.” 

Templed, Garst said: “I prefer caviar.” 

“We could oiler you some caviar, too, I think,” Khru¬ 
shchov assented. 

That was the relaxed, friendly atmosphere in which the 
conversation before the television cameras took place. And 
American TV’ newsmen reported: “Everyone is feeling fine.” 

While Garst was showing the farm to his guests he stop¬ 
ped by a fodder crusher and said that one such machine 
serviced several farms. 

“What kind of fodder does it grind?” Khrushchov asked. 

“All kinds, hut mainly corn,” Garst explained. “One 
man can prepaie fodder for 10,000 hogs and cattle.” 

A neighbouring building housed the drier and the fod¬ 
der plant. In a day it dries corn, harvested in the 30-35 
per cent moisture stage, to 12 per cent. 

Then Garst showed more of his cattle. It had been 
fed with ground corn-cobs mixed with molasses and urea, 
as well as with silage. No grain or hay was fed. Only re¬ 
cently had they begun to add grain to the feed ration. 

Khrushchov looked at the ready fodder and said: 

“A remarkable husbandman. A capitalist, to be sure, 
but a clever man. He makes use of everything.” 

It was time to go, and Khrushchov and his family 
warmly took leave of Mr. and Mrs. Garst, and thanked 
them for their hospitality and entertainment. 

“We have had a very good time today,” Khrushchov said 
with sincere pleasure. “We have seen many interesting 
things.” 

As the visitLois wore leaving the Garst estate, Khru¬ 
shchov was approached by a middle-aged man with an open 
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sunt anned face. 11p was farmer Charles Cool id go who had 
l ravelled 70 miles t o see \lie head of the Soviet Government. 
The farmer asked Khrushchov to accept, as a sign of friend¬ 
ship, his gift, to Soviet farmers. It, was a 'Yorkshire hoar. 
At five months it weighed 225 pounds, gaining a pound 
for every three pounds of fodder. 

Khrushchov thanked the American farmer and warmly 
shook hands with him. 

It was indeed an extremely interesting and momentous 
day in the life of (he mid-Wesl farmers, a day of friendly, 
exciting meetings with the Soviet people’s envoy and of 
useful exchanges of experience. The working people of Iowa 
strove to prove, in the best and most convincing manner, 
that they were right in saying that the climate of Iowa 
was not fit, for the “cold war.” 

Even the newspapers that were still playing the old 
“cool reception” tune had to change it. They all admitted 
that Khrushchov’s meetings with the farmers were excep¬ 
tionally cordial and friendly. Those straightforward, 
business-like men took every opportunity to tell the head 
of the Soviet. Government that he was right in coming 
to the United States, and that President Eisenhower was 
right in having invited him. 

Jn the opinion of the New York Times , September 23 was 
“the warmest and most, popular day which Mr. Khrushchov 
spent in the United States.” The Des Moines Tribune laid 
special emphasis in its editorial on the fact that Khru¬ 
shchov’s speeches and conversations testified to his “pro¬ 
found sincerity when he speaks of peace.” The farmers of 
Iowa, the paper continued, believe that “the exchange of 
agricultural experience between the Soviet and American 
peoples helps to reduce tension and to clear the way to agree¬ 
ment which will lead to peace.” 

The entire world learned that the people of California 
and Iowa met the Soviet envoy of peace and friendship with 
open hearts. On the very day the farmers of Iowa met 
Khrushchov with open arms the Italian newspaper II Paese 
wrote: 

“The significance of Khrushchov’s tour, which began in 
Washington in an atmosphere of cold formality, is growing 
from day to day. The population of the United States is 
demonstrating that it believes less and less the story about 
a man who came to dictate his terms, and increasingly 
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believes in Ihe reality, which is that a head of si ale has 
come to the United States to offer peace. 

“American enthusiasm about Khrushchov is growinghourly: 
his great proposal that weapons, armies and war be done 
away with for good is having an increasing effect. The Amer¬ 
ican people, as Eisenhower said, want peace. Khrushchov 
has conn' to offer them peace for all time. 

“The American people are showing that they feel this, 
and they applaud Khrushchov, smile at him, they throng 
around him closer and closer, they want to see him and 
touch him.” 

Yes, the Americans were learning Ihe truth. That much 
was obvious. All the more surprising against this background 
of overwhelming goodwill comment on Khrushchov's slay 
in Iowa were the arrogant reports by certain American news 
agency correspondents who imagined that on the farms of 
Iowa they had finally “sold the Soviet Premier the American 
way of life/' UP International correspondent- Jack V. box 
reported from Coon Rapids exultantly that Khrushchov 
travelling the gravel roads on his tour of inid-Wesl farms, 
rich in coni and cattle, saw America’s waistline. 

Another correspondent of the same agency chuckled 
in the belief that at, the Garst farm Khrushchov was im¬ 
pressed witli “America’s rich farm economy.” 

What could be more absurd? Only people bereft of a 
sense of realities could represent Ihe thriving farm of mil¬ 
lionaire Roswell Garst as an illustration of Urn mass pros¬ 
perity of American farmers. The reality is very different. 

Lauren Soth, of whom we spoke earlier, published a book 
in 1957 which was titled Farm Trouble. 11 is picture of 
America’s “farm waistline” was far less optimistic. This 
expert on America's farm problems says that “in this fif¬ 
teen-year liooni the lower third of agriculture” (that is, 
farms worked mainly by the farmer and his family.— 
Authors) “has remained virtually stagnant.... 

“Poverty in rural America is our number one farm prob¬ 
lem. It is a striking example of failure in the American 
economy_” 

Even in a rich state like Iowa, with its almost fabulous 
soil and climate, farmers are not safe from ruin. Between 
1950 and 1954, according to the latest census, the number 
of farmsteads shrank from 205,000 to 193,000. This means 
that in live years, 10,000 Iowa farmers were ruined, their 



farms and iono<) off, the farmers themselves swelling the 
army o f unemployed. 

The country as a w l . ole presents a similar picture of 
the mass impoverishment of farmers. The American econ¬ 
omist David Gale Johnson has estimated that between 
1 ( .)40 and B)5f> an average of one million people a year were 
driven from American agriculture. The small tenant farmers, 
above all I he sharecroppers in the SouthernStal.es, are being 
ousted on a vast scale*, in the last 20 years, 1,200,000 ten¬ 
ants had to quit farming in the South alone. 

The farmers are o pressed by the big landowners, I he 
commercial and indu. trial monopolies, tin* mortgage hanks, 
tin* power and railway companies. In 1058 enslaving con¬ 
tracts with farmers gave t lie* monopolies control of about 
( ,)() per cent of l tic* production »»f vegetables for processing 
and freezing, from 20 to 40 per cent of the potato produc¬ 
tion, almost the entire output of citrus fruits in Cali¬ 
fornia and Arizona, and about 50 per cent of cotton in Cal¬ 
ifornia, New Mexico, Arizona, and in the western parts 
of Texas. 

Most farmers are deep in debt, and look to the future 
with fear. Suffice it to say that farmers’ debts went up 
from 87,000 million in 1V’45 to 810,000 million in 
1058. 

The Acreage Restriction Law enacted in the United 
States is a reflection of the profound contradictious of cap¬ 
italist production. Tin* crisis of over-production and 
tin* narrowness of the market force tin* government to con¬ 
serve roughly 10 per cent of all lands. A rich farmer like 
Garsl has 250 acres of land which arc* “on vacation,” 
lying fallow; while a small farmer, Leslie Liande of Jowa, 
who is on the verge of ruin, has seventeen of his 150 acres 
“excluded from cultivation under tin* Soil Bank programme,” 
as he puts it. 

Not only is it prohibited to grow anything on this land — 
it is also forbidden to pasture cattle, said one farmer. 
Otherwise there would be more meat and this would affect 
marketing prospects. Even this rich farmer said, pointing 
to his fields overgrown with weeds: “You can’t, imagine an 
uglier policy than land conservation.” tie added with bitter¬ 
ness: “You in the Soviet Union art* putting to the plough 
vast expanses of virgin lands; we in the United States de¬ 
liberately let enormous tracts of fertile land go to waste.” 



In the United States a bill has been passed limiting the 
acreage planted to corn. A farmer is allowed to plant so 
much corn and no more even il it is it is best crop. Instead 
of corn lie is forced to sow oats or other less prolitalde crops. 

Nevertheless, our high-ranking guides tried to depict 
capitalism as a steadily progressive system for agricult ure. 
As their clinching “argument they introduced an N4 year-old 
farmer to Khrushchov and said: 

“This farmer used to harvest his crop by hand. Today 
his son grows four times as much farm product 1 and applies 
10 times less labour/' 

“We all come from Adam,” Khrushchov remarked, suggest¬ 
ing that in this age of technological progress there was 
nothing remarkable in the example. 

But, as could have been expected, this hollow boasting 
about the wealth of American agriculture by no means 
prevented the Iowa farmers and the eminent Soviet visitor 
from finding a common language, the language of peace, 
friendship and mutual understanding. This was demonstrated 
with particular eloquence by the letter Boswell Cars! sent 
to the Ministry of Agriculture of the U.S.S.B. 

“First I want to tell you how much we enjoyed the visit 
of Chairman and Mrs. Khrushchov and their children 
not only on our own farm but to the United States as a 
whole and Iowa in particular. For the first time in more 
than ten years, people quite generally look wiili hope 1 to 
the future. I can say this with a good deal of authority 
because we have had literally hundreds of letters since 
the visit expressing hope and they continue to come in even 
yet. 

“While of course the bulk of the publicity was about 
Chairman Khrushchov himself, that very very favourable re¬ 
ports in the press and over the radio and television have 
reaffirmed the desirability of Mrs. Khrushchov and the 

children accompanying Chairman Khrushchov_Too much 

publicity attended the Khrushchov trip for him to see too 
much—but of course the publicity was extremely import ant 
in increasing the value of his trip and the trip of his family 
even while that publicity interfered with the enjoyment 
of the family.... I simply could not write the rest of this 
letter until I had expressed the feeling above. 

“And now I want to get on with helping Soviet agricul¬ 
ture. The United States newspapers carried an item today 
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saying that the agricultural goals set forth in the Seven- 
Year Plan are now recognized by the Soviet Government 
jis being beyond reach (sic!)—and staling that they have 
been reduced (sic!). The information supposedly came from 
I lie food and agri cull tire part of the United Nations. I 
presume that this reported reduction in goals probably is not 
line. Anyhow, i am sure tlie goals set. forth in the Seven- 
Year Plan cannot only lie obtained but exceeded. If we get 
;i reduction in armaments of a substantial nature, I am sure 
iliev can he exceeded and by a fair margin—and 1 assure 
y„ii, 1 will just, lie as helpful as possible, in seeing that they 
are substantially exceeded.” 

Our tour of Iowa, the sunny corn state, was coming to 
an end. In his usual brisk way Khrushchov inspected the 
flat, checkered fields of the farms in the vicinity of Des 
Moines. Nothing escaped his sharp eye as be passed from 
place to place voicing either approval or criticism. He 
revealed erudition and quickness of perception in so many 
different, fields of agriculture that, as one newsman said, 
he reminded one of a chess master winning several simul¬ 
taneous games. 

The Soviet, people know that Khrushchov is a prominent 
specialist, in agriculture. But American pressmen later 
admitted that this time they saw Khrushchov in a new light: 
hitherto they had regarded him as an expert in political, 
social, economic and international affairs. Now they saw 
him as a great export in farming who had experimental 
data not commonly known abroad at his fingertips, as well 
as the results of collective-farm experience and figures 
which even professors are unable to cite offhand. 

But that is the style of our Soviet leaders: they com¬ 
bine a knowledge of the general laws governing the world 
and society with a profound knowledge of production, with 
an intimate understanding of the inner processes governing 
the growth of plants. Communism is a science, and com¬ 
munism cannot he built without science. 

Two different and competing systems of agricultural 
production compared notes in the realm of the “queen of 
the fields.” That was a source of sincere joy both for the 
American farmers and the Soviet people, for they see it as 
a valuable contribution to peace and the growing friendship 
of the Soviet and American peoples. 
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YOUNT. AMERICA APPLAUDS 


Al’lor tlio ins|HTlion of (larst's farm, llio Soviet parly 
Load Of l for I ho small I own of Amos, I ho sonl ol ono ol Amo- 
rica’s oldosl- imivorsil ies. it was founded ovor a oontiiry 
ago, and was initially callod tlio Jowa Agrionll lira I Gol- 
logo and Model Farm. Bui it grow with tlio development 
of science aiid odnralion and is now tho Iowa Stale Col¬ 
lege of Agrionll lire and Mechanic Arts. 

As (he ears approaelied Amt's, an American journalist 
was heard lo murmur: 

“Students are young America, and Cm sure they will 
give Mr. Khrushchov a different welcome.” 

if later turned out that these words had a sinister sig¬ 
nificance. The correspondent may have had advance in¬ 
formation about some kind of preparations among tI k* stu¬ 
dents and expected the young Americans to give the Soviet 
guests a cold, possibly a hostile, reception. 

But no sooner had the cars entered tlie usually (jiiief 
shady streets of Ames than wo saw an enormous IfS-fool poster 
which said in Russian: ‘Chairman Khrushchov! God Bless 
You and Thank You for Your Proposition on Disarmament !” 
In the centre of the town there was another poster declaring 
“Let’s Make Peace Together!” 

The town bubbled over with friendly excitement. Every¬ 
thing that was alive and thinking in the little old town came 
to the college lo welcome their eagerly awaited guest 
with youthful ardour. The policemen used shoulder and 
elbow to clear the way for the cars. A ringing girlish voice 
was heard pertly lecturing a police officer: 

“Don’t you protect Khrushchov against us, and us against 
Khrushchov! Americans don’t need that sort of thing, 
Mr. Policeman.” 

Khrushchov’s car passed through the town almost at 
walking pace. There was applause and shouts of “Welcome!” 
Ames ha<l never seen anything like it before. 

The American newsman was obviously annoyed and dis¬ 
mayed. And then we realized what was behind his pessi¬ 
mistic forecasts. 

For many years now a theory has been insistently dis¬ 
seminated in the United States that American youth today 
is apathetic and interested in nothing but jazz and a good 
time. Someone coined the phrase “the silent generation,” 
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even the “thoughtless generation.” These hasty judgements 
suggest that some would indeed like very much to see young 
America silent and thoughtless. And this may have led 
some short-sighted American newsmen to presume that 
the students of Ames would give the Soviet Premier the 
cold shoulder. 

But there was also another cause. It soon leaked out, 
too, that on the eve of Khrushchov's arrival some of the 
professors told tha sindent-s: “Less enthusiasm, please.” 
This hit of advice found its way to the pages of the campus 
Iowa Stale hailij. 

The 1 paper (the students presented this issue to Khru¬ 
shchov) flatly declared that the students were preparing to 
meet the Soviet guest without any enthusiasm or greet¬ 
ings. 

But, the same issue revealed that the editors were split. 
An editorial said: 

“We welcome you to our campus, Mr. Khrushchov. We’re 
glad you’ve come. 

"...Frankly, we, as college students, have a genuine 
concern for the world we an* about to inherit. We want, to 
apply our college training and experience in a world that 
is not, pitted and destroyed.... 

“...And we believe that a mutual sharing of knowledge 
could give us hope, perhaps, for the termination of the 
endless bickering_ 

“...We’re looking for possibilities, for hope, for a route 
to world u ml erst anding.... 

“... Your first visit gives us hope, Mr. Khrushchov, and 
we're optimistic and stubborn enough to accept your visit 
as an indication that somehow' we can achieve world under¬ 
standing and peace.” 

The paper carried a portrait of Khrushchov, a detailed 
schedule of his stay in Ames, and an article on Soviet 
educational accomplishments. The whole was cap! ionod: 
“‘K’ To Inspect Classes, Farm.” 

The crowds lining the streets thickened as we approached 
the college. Then we came in sight of the college 
square. Spacious and deserted on week-days and holidays 
alike it was now a human sea. The entire college— 
almost 10,000 students and faculty members—were there 
to meet the distinguished visitor. Contrary to the pessi¬ 
mistic forecasts of our American companion, the students 
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were neither indifferent nor cool. Young America gave 
Khrushchov a cordial and enthusiastic welcome. 

When the head of the Soviet Government left his car 
and entered the narrow human corridor, a burst of applause 
came from the thousands around him. There were shouts 
of “Tovarishch Khrushchov!”“Nikita!" and other warm words 
of greeting. These eager young people showed an excitement, 
like that of our own youngsters. 

This was a stormy ovation by young Americans who 
were fed up with the “cold war” and who sincerely wanted 
the United States and the Soviet Union to live in peace 
and to co-operate for peace. Khrushchov waved to the crowd. 
He was answeied with more applause and cries of wel¬ 
come. 

Only the faces of the professors (though by no means 
of all) revealed a mixture of confusion and annoyance. For 
some of them this rousing welcome' on the part of American 
youth must have been a real eye-opener. 

But when you come to think of it, what was so sur¬ 
prising in this? Khrushchov’s speeches had revolutionized 
the ideas of millions and millions of adult Americans about 
the Soviet system, the U.S.S.H.’s domestic and foreign 
policy and about its people and leaders—ideas shaped by 
long years of anti-Soviet propaganda. And youth is so 
receptive to every new idea. 

The President of the College, James 11. Hilton, said 
in his welcoming speech that Ames was happy to see the 
head of the Soviet Government, lie presented the Soviet 
guest with souvenirs made by students. 

Hilton took Khrushchov round the College? and told 
him in brief of its history and structure. The 9,80!) stu¬ 
dents are taught in six faculties: Agriculture, Engineering, 
Home Economics, Science, Veterinary Medicine and a 
Graduate College. The College graduates specialists with 
a higher education in 80 subjects. 

Its programme, in addition to formulating its aims as 
regards general knowledge and research, officially includes 
this very useful clause: “The diffusion of scientific accom¬ 
plishments directly among the people with the aid of 
popular lectures, the radio, television, and other 
media.” 

We were surprised by (liesize of the tuition fees. Annual 
tuition, board and lodging, medical services, and library 
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Van /ante gave the >uv\el gm^t detail- M the rookery 
nimnilum.'ln lluow ;m girl students t.iUm! two 

tv\u^ n[ modern kitchen equipment. 

Khrushchov was asked whether lie had any particular 
message tor American girl students. 

T wish you all fine husbands!" lie replied. 

What else could one wish girls who enrolled at the Col¬ 
lege for the sole purpose of becoming high-skilled house¬ 
wives? This was clearly just what the girls wanted to hear, 
because Khrushchov’s words were greeted J>y an indescrib¬ 
able noise and approving cries of “Hi!” 

Meanwhile, two members of Khrushchov's party, 
V.S. Yemelyanov, a Corresponding Member of t he Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.U., and Professor V. P. Yelyutin, 
wore acquainting themselves with the college’s research 
into the peaceful uses of atomic energy in agriculture and 
its studies of the properties of rare earths. 

After his inspection of the Home Economics Faculty 
Khrushchov went to the hog-raising farm. Strictly speaking, 
it is not a farm, but one of America’s biggest, experimental 
stations. Its researchers have developed a new method of 
fattening hogs with the use of antibiotics and enzymes. 
They succeeded in reducing the feed-to-growth unit ratio 
and the time of fattening. This technology enables them to 
raise a hog weighing 90 kilograms in five months feeding 
it from 227 to 250 kilograms of fodder, and using only 
189 kilograms of corn per hog. Fifty-two per cent of the 
carcass is lean meat. 

Khrushchov had a talk with professors, research work¬ 
ers and students. In bidding them farewell he said: 

‘Thank you for your cordial welcome. 1 am very happy 
to meet you and to make even this brief inspection of your 
college. I’ve had some idea of it previously from what 
our comrades who visited here told me. We have a high 
opinion of the organization of research work and teach¬ 
ing in your college. I wish you every success. Let’s 



exchange ox peri (Mice. This will bo beneficial lo both our 
count ries.” 

All or Khrushchov took loa\o of I lit* students who ga\e 
him a heart-warming send-off, Hit 1 Soviet journalists inter¬ 
viewed some of the young Americans. 

Larry Grudas, a fifth-year student of the Physics De¬ 
partment, said the slmlonls had thronged I he streets ol 
Ames to meet Khrushchov I wo hours before he arrived, lie 
added: 

‘We were afraid of being lale, for everyone was look¬ 
ing forward Io the meeting. The 4o minutes Premier Khru¬ 
shchov was hero were a Dig (‘vent/’ 

A girl student, K. Kerry, said: 

“We liked Mr. Khrushchov very much. Put above all 
we liked what he had to say about peace.” 

Wo asked her what she thought of Khrushchov's speech 
in Los Angeles. Miss Kerry said it wos a frank and coura¬ 
geous speech by a friend of peace. 

Long a Her Khrushchov’s car had left Ames and was on 
its way lo Dos Moines, I he streets of ihe college town 
remained crowded with excited people. All who mixed with 
Ihe students in those hours realized that American young 
men and women sincerely wanted lo put an end to the odious 
“cold war/’ that they wanted to live in peace and friendship 
wit h I he Soviet Union. 

Before leaving Des Moines, Khrushchov addressed those 
who came lo see him off in a short speech: 

“1 am infinitely happy at the hospitality that has been 
accorded to me as a representative of the Soviet state, 
of the Soviet people. Leaving you now, I carry away with 
rne the most friendly of feelings. I will convey to the So¬ 
viet people the friendly wishes I have heard from the res¬ 
idents of the State of Iowa.” 

Prom Des Moines the Soviet Premier went to Pittsburgh. 
What sort of reception would he be given in this major in¬ 
dustrial centre, a city of miners, stand and engineering 
workers ? 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


INDUSTRIAL HEART OF AMERICA 


“OFFSIM{ I Mi OF CONFLICTS ’ 

September 2l\ was drawing In a close. ll was already 
twilight when Khrushchov ami his parly anived at llie* air- 
])urt near Dos Moim\s a 1*1 im* romplot ing the tour of Iowa. 
Clouds, painted red hy the selling sun, were sailing; slow¬ 
ly from the West. Floodlights were turned on and they 
illumined the throngs of people who had assembled to see 
Khrushchov off. Police held them hack at a considerable 
distance from the airfield. Newsreel cameramen and press 
photographers, the only ones to “seep” through the cordon, 
were busy finding the best, vantage points. 

Khrushchov had toured a very rich farming slate and 
now lit* was on his way to a major American industrial 
centre, to the gem of the industrial State of Pennsylvania, 
where lie would have the opportunity of seeing some further 
aspects of life in America and of the life of her working 
people. 

When the P>oeing-707s took off one after another, gained 
altitude' and headed for Pittsburgh, many of the Soviet 
journalists got- down to reading material about Pittsburgh 
and about Pennsylvania without wasting any time. They 
ran through their notes, newspaper cuttings, handbooks 
and guides and recalled all they knew about Pittsburgh 
so as to he prepared to report the first meeting between 
the people of that city and Khrushchov. This was to lie 
the last visit before the return to Washington. Many thou¬ 
sands of miles had been covered. There had been many 
exciting episodes, meetings and talks. 
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Practically all of the journalists in our party were vis¬ 
iting Pittsburgh for the first time. Some of them had 
frequently been to America before and knew many of the 
cities there, but they had not had the opportunity of going 
to Pittsburgh. Very little had been written about that 
city in the Soviet press and for that reason it would per¬ 
haps be worth while to give a few details about its his¬ 
tory and about, the place it occupies in the United Slates. 

Pittsburgh is a steel centre but it can also be called 
a mining and a chemical centre. It stands in the heart 
of the biggest coal basin in the American continent and has 
right beside it one of the world’s richest deposits of nat¬ 
ural gas. The eighth biggest city in the United Slates, 
it (including the suburbs) has a population of more than 
two million. Of these, hundreds of thousands are engaged 
in industry, chiefly in the iron and steel industry. 

We trust our readers will not object if we cite a few fig¬ 
ures, for the language of figures sometimes presents the most 
eloquent picture of a city. 

There are 35 iron and steel mills in Pittsburgh and its 
environs and those account for a fifth of America’s pig-iron 
and a quarter of her steel, in West Pennsylvania there 
are 350 coal mines, which turn out about 30 million tons 
of coal, close to 100 chemical enterprises, and tens of engi¬ 
neering and glass works. The city produces many kinds 
of machines, rolling mills and electrical equipment, coke, 
gas, special glass, and optical instruments. Pittsburgh is 
also an important railway junction and is at the same 
time the biggest inland port in the country with a greater 
freight turnover than the Panama Canal. 

It is indeed an important industrial centre and is, with 
good cause, called in the country the Industrial heart of 
America. 

Pittsburgh’s history is interesting and instructive. Jn 
1958 the city marked its bicentenary, whose chronicle 
is replete with stormy events. Not for nothing do American 
historians call Pittsburgh the “Offspring of Conflicts.” 
This laconic characteristic concerns not only the history 
of the city’s foundation but also the later stages of its 
development. 

The Ohio Hivor takes its beginning from the city’s site, 
at the confluence of the Monongaheia and the Allegheny. 
That was where the first settlers of European origin built 
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their cabins beside (he Indian wigwams in the m id-eight- 
mil h century. 'I'lie chroniclers of those not. very distant 
times describe the life of those settlers. They built oak 
cabins, farmed, fished, hunted, grew old early and died 
early. Historians assert that the lirst settlers, who came 
to these parts in search of good hunting grounds, at the be¬ 
ginning lived in peace and friendship with the Indian 
tribes. 

lint this period of tranquillity and peace was very brief. 
Armed colonists and traders soon appeared. They cared 
little for the abundance of game in the forests or fish in 
the rivers. They sought wealth of a totally different kind. 
That was when the interests of Britain and France clashed 
at (he sources of the Ohio. A savage struggle flared up 
between the colonialists for the land in the fork of three 
rivers forming an almost regular triangle. The city of Pitts¬ 
burgh itself (without its suburbs), which is situated on 
this land, is now called the Golden Triangle. 

The colonialists, who were up in arms against each other, 
built forts in this area. Settlements sprang up around 
these forts and later developed into a small town, which 
began to grow rapidly. In 1754 a British company began 
to build a fort, called Prince George, in the vicinity, hut 
did not finish it. It was soon captured by the French. 
Four years later, when the fort was already completed, 
if was retaken by the British. They levelled the French 
fortifications to the ground and built a base of their own. 
In 1758 the British General John Forbes reported to Eng¬ 
land that the fort had passed into his hands and that ho 
had renamed it Pittsburgh (in honour of William Pitt the 
Elder, who was Prime Minister of Britain at the time). 

In his message to London, John Forbes predicted that 
“this dismal wasteland will soon become the richest and 
most fertile British possession in America.” 

The city thus arose, not by any plan hut as a result of 
conflicts between colonialists and to this day it, hears the 
name of a premier of the colonial power which had at one 
time seized this land by force of arms and converted a peace¬ 
ful settlement into a strong-point of its rule. 

Truly dramatic events unfolded in Pittsburgh later, 
during the American War of Independence and during the 
Civil War between the North and the slave-owning South. 
The city did not acquire peace and continued to be torn 
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by sharp coni rad id ions even after the thunder of battle 
had died down. 

in the days when there were small villages where Pitts¬ 
burgh now stands, the ruler here was the Indian Queen Alla- 
huippa, who, as chroniclers It'll us, “enjoyed great pres¬ 
tige.” George Washington visited her in the mid-eighteenth 
century. Much water lias flown since then in the* Mcnonga- 
hela, lilt' Allegheny and the Ohio. The* Indians were driven 
into reservations and Queen Allahuippa was replaced by 
the uncrowned kings of capital — traders, indusfrialisls, 
millionaires and multi millionaires. 

This was where Henry Clay Frick, (lie “coke king,” and 
Andrew Carnegie, the “steel king,” began their turbulent 
business careers nearly a century ago. In just the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century, Carnegie pocketed a clear profit 
of more than $ 130,000,000. These profits grew at a fabulous 
rate in the twentieth century. Need we mention how much 
blood and sweat the enrichment of tin 1 avaricious coal 
and steel kings cost, the people of the city? 

The headquarters of the Mellons, who are among the 
wealthiest of the American monopolists, are in Pittsburgh. 
In the past decade, their family bank, the Mellon Na¬ 
tional Hank and Trust Company, has swallowed up close 
to 30 banking corporations and concentrated in its bands 
capital worth * 2,000,000,000. It owns more than (it) per 
cent of all the bank shares in Pittsburgh and in the adjoin¬ 
ing districts. The hankers are virtually the masters 
of the cit y. Two billion dollars thus rub't wo million people. 
Richard Mellon has himself eloquently said what the forms 
of this rule are. “Today,” lie declared, “you cannot run 
coal pits without machine-guns.” 

At. the time its industrial development was proceeding 
rapidly, Pittsburgh, the “Offspring of Conflicts,” witnessed 
many sharp clashes between labour and capital. 

In the 1870s the city’s steelworkers fought for higher 
pay. Thai was when the first strikes broke out. At times 
the struggle became very grim arid there were cases when 
the city even passed into the hands of the strikers. The 
United Association of Steelworkers was founded in the 
city in 187(i and by J802 it had more than 80,000 members. 
This associat ion has called mass strike's on many occasions. 

In 1910 the workers of Pittsburgh were prominent in 
the national steel strike in America. 
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Ami, forty years later, in ttie autumn of 1950, Piits- 
| Mir <»|i dirt again became I lie arena of a determined 
sleef strike. 

‘ STEEL KINGS' AND STRIKING STEELW D WVvEWS 

In the summer and autumn of I9;>9, the American press 
carried almost daily reports about the steel strike in 1 itts- 
burgli. It began on July 15 and spread throughout- the 
country, (unbracing half a million workers. Work slopped 
at all I he sleet mills in Pittsburgh. The industrial heart 
of America began to heat with intermissions. 

Meanwhile, the time of the visit to the Puiled States 
of America by the head of the Soviet Government approached. 
The propagandists of the American way of life were spurred 
to activity. They heard that Pittsburgh might possibly be 
one of the cities that the head of the Soviet Government 
would visit. They had to do something. The fastest way 
out of the situation was to stop the strike. 

‘The visit here 4 next month by Soviet Premier Khrushchov,” 
tin* A 7 (hv York Post wrote in August, "will give America an 
unprecedented opportunity to show the fruils of its democrat¬ 
ic way of life to the most powerful Communist ever to land 
on these shores. 

"Unfortunately, one of the fruits—and a particularly 
sour one—which may be in full bloom when Mr. K. arrives 
is the national steel strike.” 

The newspaper called upon the President to lake steps to 
slop the strike so that it "could be off the national scene 
when Mr. Khrushchov turns up.” 

"Either Mr. Khrushchov,” the New York Post wrote 
in alarm, "will be offered llie dreary picture of 500,000 
steelworkers living off the public rolls, along with 250,000 
other workers laid off as an indirect result of the impasse, 
or, as some observers predict, he will see the strike broken 
by the 80-day no-strike provision of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
This, Mr. K. is sure to be reminded, is part of what the 
American labour movement has denounced as a ‘slave labour 
law.’ ” 

The American press called the steel strike the “most 
important' strike of the mid-century.” 

Business Week , mouthpiece of the U.S. monopolies, 
wrote: "For the first time in many years, a major American 
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industry had bargained to a showdown with its powerful 
union without making a specific money offer.” What did 
that hold out? First and foremost, the prospect that the 
class struggle would become acute. 

The weekly mentioned this in very vague terms: “... It 
means the end of one era in labour-management rela¬ 
tions, the opening of another more favourable for em¬ 
ployers..” It (lid not explain what it meant when it said 
this was favourable for employers. All it did was to fore¬ 
cast a speedy victory for the “steel kings.” Util subsequent 
events, in spite of what the monopolists expected, showed 
that the strike was a tenacious, determined and long 
one. 

Early in the steel strike, the substance of this conflict 
between the “steel kings” and the striking steelworkers 
was given the following evaluation by (lie New York 
T intes: 

"The steel strike is the testing ground for a new manage¬ 
ment approach in collective bargaining. It is an approach 
built on the belief that industry has surrendered loo many 
of its prerogatives to labour and that it is lime to reverse 
a trend that began with Franklin D. Roosevelt ’s New Deal 
a quarter-century ago. The steel companies’ determination 
to teach the union that the boss was still boss was the 
dominant element in the ten weeks of futile negotiations 
that preceded the walkout of a half-million steelworkers.” 

That’s progress for you! Rack from Roosevelt’s New 
Deal to the complete and unimpeded suzerainty of the 
monopolies! 

The American press regarded the offensive of the “steel 
kings” against the steelworkers and the trade unions as 
new tactics by the monopolies, which had decided to bang 
a steel fist on the table and show by deed “who is master 
of Pittsburgh.” The corporations with their billions of 
dollars are in the vanguard of the leading forces arrayed 
for battle, the New York Times bullied the strikers. 

What did these “leading forces” count on? Evidently, 
they trusted that their menials, who stood at the head of 
the American trade-union movement, would, as they had 
done on many previous occasions, do their job and ensure 
the capitulation of the steelworkers at the required moment. 
But they overshot the mark in their cynical calculations. 
The leaders of the American trade unions found themselves 
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in an embarrassing position. They knew that open treachery 
•md a call lo I he workers to stop (he struggle would he 
sure to provoke such an oulburs! of indignation as couJd 
finally expose and completely discredit ihem in the 1 eyes 
of the workers. 

That was why even J. Meany, leader of the A.F.L.- 
(]. |who had nol so very long ago publicly boast eel that 
lie had never been on strike in his life, was compelled 
to admit that tin 1 monopolies and the government author¬ 
ities of the li.S.A. had started a broad offensive against 
the fundamental rights of I he workers. 

‘This is a critical moment in the legislative history 
of American labour," Meany declared in August. “Congress 
is in the process of enacting what is described as labour 
reform legislation. Senate already has passed a bill on 
this subject which tin 1 trade-union movement considers 
detrimental lo the future of American labour. Now the 
House 1 of Represent at ives is about to consider several bills 

on this subject_” Characterizing the essence of one of 

these hills Meany said that it was “blunderbuss that would 
grievously harm all unions.” 

This was a very significant admission indeed, coming 
as it did from such a well-informed person. 

As we acquainted ourselves in greater detail with the 
American steel strike, we could not help thinking how all 
this could be dovetailed with the appeal made by Henry 
Cabot- Lodge at Khrushchov's meeting with the businessmen 
of New York that from now on American capitalism should 
lie called ... no more and no less than “economic humanism.” 
After exchanging views on this subject among ourselves 
we came to a conclusion that was not comforting at all 
so far as Mr. Lodge was concerned. It was that he had evi¬ 
dently over-estimated the power of his own eloquence in 
eulogizing the charms of capitalism and decided to ignore 
the wise dictum that facts are stubborn things. ()r, perhaps, 
ho had actually taken Soviet people for simpletons who 
knew nothing about the situation in America and were unable 
to analyse American reality without Slate Department 
handbooks and crib papers and without the explanations 
of our guides. 

At the luncheon given by Robert. F. Wagner, Mayor of 
New York City, Henry Cabot Lodge said the following 
about the American social system: 
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“That system, with its intense competition, its wide 
sharing of earnings, its ever-changing character and its 
enormous government welfare programme, can certainly 
not he accurately summed up in the one word ‘capitalistic.’” 

In replying to this boast, Khrushchov observed ironically: 

“We Russians have a proverb which says that every snipe 
praises its own bog. You extol the capitalist bog; as for 
us, 1 shall not, naturally, say that socialism is a bog, but 
you can, of course, speak of our system much as 1 speak 
of yours. But, as a matter of fact, the proponents of capi¬ 
talism are now beginning to be ashamed of praising it. 
They are saying that it is no longer the capitalism that 
Marx wrote about, but people’s capitalism. 

“God knows, 1 see no difference between the capitalism 
Marx wrote about and the capitalism Lodge spoke of today.” 

The businessmen met these words with animation. They 
appreciated Khrushchov’s pointed irony. 

Khrushchov continued: 

“1 speak bluntly, so that you should know' who you are 
dealing with. Such clarity improves relations: wo like 
socialism, while capitalism does not suit us. If you like 
capitalism—and 1 know that you do—carry on and God 
bless you! Hut remember that a new social system, the 
socialist system, has come into being.lt is already tread¬ 
ing on your heels, and we are reckoning on overtaking and 
outdistancing you.” 

This lucid reply ran against the grain of Mr. Lodge and 
the other propagandists of the American way of life. That 
same day, September 17, speaking at the Economic Club of 
New York, Ilenry Cabot Lodge apparently made up liis 
mind to “extend” his characteristic of the American system, 
to “substantiate” his definition of it, so to speak. 

By way of “extension” and ‘substantiation,” he declared: 
“... the ‘robber baron’—the predatory villain—which is 
the phrase used by some to describe capitalism a century 
ago—a monopolistic system in which a few controlled 
and exploited the efforts of many—is something to which 
we are opposed.... If ‘robber baron’ is the definition of the 
word ‘capitalist,’ then we are not capitalists at all.” 

Without noticing the ironical smiles of his listeners, 
he continued: 

“Economic humanism rather than monopoly capitalism 
perhaps best describes such a system.” 



Having started to lavish praises on the “new capital¬ 
ism,” Lodge could not stop. Addressing Khrushchov, he 
said: 

“In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me say that I was 
struck—-as 1 am sure your audience was—by your state¬ 
ment at lunch to the effect that you could see no difference 
between the abuses of early capitalism that Marx described 
anil our modern system of economic humanism. 

“The difference is as great as the difference between 
black and white, and we believe this will become crystal 
clear to you as you see things for yourself oil your four 
around the country. This country exists for the benefit 
of the everyday rank and file of citizens.” 

The leading capitalists of New York were, evidently 
pleased with the speeches Lodge made at the luncheon and 
dinner on September 17. Some encouraged him with smiles, 
cheers anil applause. 

But only a few minutes later they realized that their 
golden-mouthed representative hail shown too much zeal, 
had clearly “overdone” tilings and had landed himself and 
them with him in an awkward position. 

“Why tlimi did Mr. Lodge so zealously defend capitalism 
here?” Khrushchov asked his audience at the Economic 
Club and, answering Miis question, said: 

“if he did not defend capitalism so fervently, he would 
not hold such an important post in your country.” 

There was a hurst of laughter: the design of the clumsy 
champion of capitalism had been seen through. His masters 
now could not help but join those who laughed. They no 
longer approved of Lodge, but censored him for liis bun¬ 
gling. lie had started an argument and bad not been able 
to make a go of it. 

This episode took place at the beginning of the Amer¬ 
ican tour, and if was not by chance that it came to mind 
at the end of the tour. In New York, Lodge had vigorously 
assured his audiences that after the tour if would become 
“crystal dear” to Khrushchov that under the system ob¬ 
taining in the United Stales everything was being done 
“for the benefit of the everyday rank and file of citizens” 
and that all Americans live “in a welfare state.” 

Bat the facts repeatedly and lucidly showed how cheap 
these assertions were, how infinitely far removed they were 
from the reality. 
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Wo wore duo to visit a city whore a stool strike was in 
its third month and whoro a considerable part ot I ho pop¬ 
ulation, in spite of grave* hardships, was lighting the 
“stool kings," who wore treading on the fundamental rights 
of the steelworkers. 

Describing the “welfare" of the rank-and-file Americans, 
Lodge assured his list oners that hack in 1800 “wo declared 
war on monopoly capitalism” and “if ‘robber baron’ is the 
definition of the term ‘capilalism,’ then we are not capital¬ 
ists at all." 

A study of official data and the tour itself convinced 
us exactly of the opposite. Looking through the facts about 
the profits of the capitalists and tin* wages of tin* workers, 
about labour legislation, which defines the rights of the 
workers and tin* character of their relations with the em¬ 
ployers, wo came across very indicative admissions in the 
American press. Here an* some of them. 

Record profits of the monopolies . All tin* leading steel 
companies received record profits in the first half of 1050. 
These profits were, in most cases, twice as big as in tin* 
corresponding period of tin* previous year. The huge Lnited 
Slates Steel Corporal ion netted a clear profit of 8254,048.000 
during the first half-year and the Bethlehem Steel Corpo¬ 
ration pocketed 8123,158,000. In just the past five years 
(1054-58), the income of tin* American monopolies totalled 
8204,(>00,000,000, or li.ti times more than in the pre-war 
five years from 1020 to 1040. What source could profits 
come from other than through intensified exploitation of 
the workers! Economists have calculated that every hour 
a worker was exploited brought the United States Steel 
Corporation a net profit of 10 cents in 1030, 22.1 cents in 
1047, f>0.4 cents in 1055, while in the first quarter of 1050 
the net profit reached an annual level of 00.7 cents. 

That shows you tin* meaning of the solicitude of the 
monopolies “for the welfare of rank-and-file citizens.” 

Tin* net profit of this steel corporation amounted to 
841,000,000 in 1030, 8127,000,000 in 1047, and in the first 
quarter of 1050 it reached an annual level of 8420,000,000. 

The Economic Notes indicatively illustrated how the 
monopolies reward the people who serve them faithfully. 
Arthur Bartlett Homer, President of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, was rewarded with 8511,240 in 1058. Eugene 
G. Grace, who was president, of this company for a long 
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I inn', received from it I ho round sum of 8800,000 a year! 

Jri 1958 In* received 8150,000 for just being the “honor¬ 
ary chairman” of lho company’s hoard of directors. The 
salaries and the “extras” of five oilier officials of this com¬ 
pany amounted to nearly 8400,000 each. That is how 1 be 
present-day “steel kings’ squeeze the sweat out of the 
workers, make money and share tin* fabulous profits among 
themselves. And after that people are still found in the 
U.S.A. who can keep straight faces when they say that 
there are no “rohher harons” in America today! 

Now, but what, about the income's of the people who 
make the profits for the “steed kings”? If we are to be¬ 
lieve Lodge', these people' have an equal right with others 
to these pro fit s. 

If n^es of steelworkers. According to Irade union sta¬ 
tistics, in (lie past twenty years wage's in America have, 
with account taken of all (lie change's in the cost of living, 
bee'll Hi pe*r cent bohiml labour productivity. The growth 
of output per man-hour in the past six ye'ars has enabled 
the? United States Ste*el Corporation to increase; steel pro¬ 
duction 20 per cent and, at I be; same time, to reduce man¬ 
power 20 per cent. 

Rasing themselves on official data, representatives of 
the SI ee' I workers Trade Union pointed out in their talks with 
employers that the' rise in the price of steel hael left the 
pay of (he workers far be'hind. The nole»d American econo¬ 
mist CardinerCoil Meanscaleulated that in 1058 the increase 
in the' wage's paid out 1 o the steelworkers cost the company 
about one dollar per Ion e>f steel, while the increase in the 
price of steel brought it six dollars per ton. However, in spite 
of the fabulous rise of profits, the twelve; leading com¬ 
panies in the steel industry flatly turned de>wn the form¬ 
erly existing terms of the collect ive agreements, regarding 
them as unprofitable to employers. The monopolists cate¬ 
gorically refused te> satisfy the lawful demand of the workers 
that pay should conform with the; rising cost of living. 

The monopolies deliberately provoked a strike at a time 
that was most advantageous for them. Having received 
record profits in the first half-year of 1959 and accumu¬ 
lated enormous stocks of steel (04 million tons of steel 
were produced in the first six months of 1959), they decid¬ 
ed to start an offensive. They announced that the demands 
of the workers were inacceptable. They believed that with 
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(heir economic position undermined by the previous year’s 
crisis and prolonged unemployment (he workers would 
give up and throw themselves upon the mercy ol the em¬ 
ployers. But they miscalculated. The rank-and-file strikers 
held on doggedly despite the privations and difficult ins. 
The declaration of the workers of other trade unions that 
they would aid the steelworkers materially added to the 
staunchness of the strikers. 

Scope of the strike morement. The steel strike was the 
biggest but not the only one in the l T nited Stales in 1959. 
According to official information published by the .De¬ 
partment of Labour, there were in the United States 2,825 
strike's involving 1,(170,000 workers in the first eight months 
of 1050. That was a record figure for the past four years. 
This means that the movement of workers in defence of 
their fundamental rights and for higher pay is at present 
increasing in scale not only in the iron and steel but also 
in other industries. 

Were these the facts Mr. Lodge had in mind when he 
claimed that the ILS.A. is a country of “equal opportunities 
for all citizens,” that it exists for the welfare of all citizens? 

The American press pointed out that this was the sixth 
strike in the American iron and steel industry since the 
Second World War had ended. There’s your “economic 
humanism”! No, it is not humanism, but blood and tears, 
suffering and a grim struggle of the working people for 
a crust of bread. 

Whatever the American economists say and however they 
try to diminish the significance of (lie struggle that has 
developed in the steel industry, tin* fact is that this struggle 
has gone far beyond the framework of one industry. 

William Z. Foster, a veteran and an outstanding leader 
of the American working-class movement who led the 
heroic steel strike in Pittsburgh in 1919, characterized 
the significance of the latest strike as follows: 

“Half a million steelworkers are on the streets without 
jobs, virtually forced out of the shops by the bosses in 
an effort to starve the workers into submission_ 

“The employers are up to their old tricks of compel¬ 
ling the workers to submit to their will, to give up bil¬ 
lions of dollars in profits to the owners for no good reason 
except that they claim to own the mill. The workers have 
to pay these enormous sums for the privilege of working 
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in the s( eel plants. And if in llio meantime they attempt lo 
have something l-nsay as to pay or working hours l he steel mill 
owners try to force them in! o submission, as we now see — 

“The sleolwnrkers have a long and honourable record 

in the labour movement- From the heroic strike of 1915), 

down to that of today, these historic struggles have much 
to teach us on how to win the current strike. 

“And, underlying all the lessons of these strikes is the 
basic one of the solidarity of labour/ 1 

The first weeks and months of the steel strike stirred 
up the workers in the* United States. It was a time when 
millions of American workers began to realize the great 
power of proletarian solidarity. 

The deliberate and savage offensive of the monopolies 
against- the working class exposed the entire absurdity of 
the jabber of the Meanv and Rent her type of trade-union 
bosses about “class co-operation and mutual trust between 
workers and employers.” Reality has shown that the line 
of “class co-operation” with monopoly capital actually 
leads to further concessions to capital and to a further 
offensive 1 by tin* capitalists against the fundamental rights 
of the workers. 

Passed by the U.S. Congress in 11*47, the reactionary 
Taft-Hartley Act, which gives the 1 government, the right 
le) slop strike's, puts the working class in an extremely 
difficult posit ion. 

Here* is what the workers themselves say about this. 

One of the men in the* stead strike and the father e)f three 
children, bricklayer Norman Osbe>rne, whei has been with 
the J ernes and Laugh tin Steel Gorpewat ion Mill in Pitts¬ 
burgh for nine yews, declared: “Applicat iem e>f the Taft- 
ITartley Act. hohls out nothing goe>d tor us. We all want 
te> ge» back te> work but only on condition that an agreement 
is reached that will ne>t deprive us of any e>f our rights.... 
All I want is that under the agreement I should have the 
rights that I had be*fe>re the* strike and I guess the e>ther 
workers think the same.” 

Another striker fremi the; same* plant, Michael Katanik, 
whe> lias be*en in the iron and ste*cl industry fe>r thirty 
years, was me>re> outspoken e>n this sce>re: “It’s criminal that 
the employers have not yet come ie> terms with us. I’ve 
been with the trade union up to ne>w anel I shall contin¬ 
ue being with it.” 
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An Associated Press correspondent wrote that almost 
every steelworker of Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland and 
other centres of the iron and steel industry dec I are* I that 
he is against the Tall Hartley Act. Walter Calinsky of 
Hairy stated: “The Taft-Mart icy Act is an evil. It will 
compel workers to return to their jobs only for SO days, 
if three 1 months of negotiations have not led to an agree¬ 
ment, mo agreement will be readied after SO days either.” 
The press reported from PitIsbiirgli: “A number of steel¬ 
workers indicated they would enter the mills wearing black 
armbands if T-ll is used, to mark the death of freedom.” 

The determination to defend their fundamental rights 
in a struggle against I lit 1 onslaught of t lit? monopolies grew 
among the masses of the workers against the will of the 
trade-union bosses from tlie A.F.L.-G.l.O., who preached 
“class co-operation with capital.” 

Some three thousand delegates of the United Auto Work¬ 
ers Congress sent the President a telegram in which they 
expressed their solidarity with I ho striking steelworkers 
and forcibly protested against the intention to apply the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

“We,” the telegram staled, “are deeply saddened by the 
announcement that you intend to seek a Taft -11 art ley in¬ 
junction and we sincerely believe that this is a shocking 
repudiation of your own pledge of impartiality in the dis¬ 
pute lie! ween the basic steel indust ry and the st riking 
steelworkers. Now that the steelworkers and llieir fami¬ 
lies have invested many weeks of sacrifice through strike 
action and steel inventories have been depleted and the 
economic pinch on the steel industry is becoming effective, 
you are proposing to take; pressure off this industry by 
forcing the steelworkers to return, involuntarily, to their 
jobs. Your intervention under such circumstances consti¬ 
tutes little more than using the power and majesty of the 
U.S. Government as a strike-breaking weapon.” 

It was through the pressure of the working masses that 
the A.F.L.-C.l.O., Convention, held in September, called 
upon the trade unions in the United States to support the 
steel strike and to render material aid to the strikers. At 
the Convention it was said that without this the strikers 
would be unable to hold out for a Jong time because they 
were opposed by the “wealth, influence and authority of 
the big iron and steel corporations.” It was decided that 
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every organized worker in I-lie United Stales of America 
would contribute an hour’s wage every month to a special 
fund in defence of the steelworkers. 

During our stay in America we read reports of aid to 
the striking steelworkers of Pittsburgh from other indus¬ 
trial centres. The Worker, for instance, reported (hat the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers Local in Allentown had 
donated 5,000 to the striking steelworkers. 

“The attack on Hie half million steelworkers was aimed 
to wipe out the gains of all American workers,” the repre¬ 
sentative of that, trade 1 union said when he presented the 
donation to the strikers. 

Food bought by (5,000 engaged workers was banded 
out to the strikers on September 1 in Homestead, a suburb 
of Pittsburgh. Altogether 550,000 pounds of flour, dried 
milk and egg powder wen* distributed. Provisions wore 
received by 15,000 of I 1m* 40,000 strikers in this area. The 
press reported that food, which would also include groats and 
rice, would be distributed again in ten days. At that time, 
tlm workers of a number of enterprises in Pennsylvania 
downed tools in solidarity with the st ri king si eel workers. 

The growing solidarity of Hie trade unions with the 
striking steelworkers was a significant phenomenon in the 
life of the American workers. “Nothing like this lias ever 
happened before,” /justness Week admitted. “From time 
to time, a union under pressure 1 in a long, hard strike, has 
received help in I he form of a money gift or an interest- 
free loan from a few other unions. In a half century none 
lias ever had the full support of labour. 

‘This is highly significant. It shows just how impor¬ 
tant the steel strike looms in the eyes of all labour.” 

Let us turn to another important document—the speech 
made on labour legislation by Elmer J. Holland, Democrat, 
in the House of Representatives. 

“We are today,” Holland declared, “witnessing in Amer¬ 
ica the greatest barrage of anti-union propaganda that 
any nation has ever witnessed. 1 do not hesitate to make 
this statement although I am fully cognizant of what oc¬ 
curred in Germany under Adolf Hitler.... 

“...Wo hear anti-labour statements emanate from the 
While House and, every day in the House and Senate, 
attacks are made on the labour unions. 

“Employers are viciously fighting against legitimate 
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collective bargaining, resisting organization of their cm* 
pjoyees, ami refusing to recognize labour unions as bargain¬ 
ing agents for the working men. There is a hysterical clam¬ 
our for more so-called right-to-work laws—which do noth¬ 
ing hut destroy labour unions_ 

‘This massive at lack on labour is not new. 

“It actually has been going on for years, but only dur¬ 
ing the past two years lias it reached the unprecedented 
intensity of today_ 

“What it purports to do is to create an atmosphere suf¬ 
ficient to stampede an anti-labour J»i 11 through Congress. 
The by-product of hate, which it engenders, is of little 
consequence to those who are leading the campaign. But — 
the most serious and unfortunate by-product produced, in 
my opinion, is a form ... of class warfare.” 

This admission was made in the U.S. Congress by a man 
who is by no means a socialist by conviction. 

Speaking against the initiators of the anti-trade-union 
campaign, Holland said: 

“Day after day, the nation’s press, radio and televi¬ 
sion media assist those reactionary forces in striving to 
create the false image in the minds of the American people, 
inclinin g union members, that organized labour is a mass 
of thieves, extortionists, murderers and what- have you. 

“On the other hand, we do not see much in the press, 
nor hear by radio or television, concerning the fact that 
the National Guard was called out in one of our Soul hern 
States to prevent picketing, that four union representatives 
were savagely beaten in our Southern States in the past 
three months, that officers of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers have been blackjacked and beaten in 
a campaign of violence to get- the union to abandon its 
strike against 10 non-union dress firms, that these men were 
dragged from their rooms, beaten and knifed, and then left 
to fare for themselves_ 

“This is a tragic situation. IIow far will we go before 
we realize what is being done. Are we not making the 
predictions of Karl Marx come true?” 

Holland thus asserted the direct opposite to what- Mr. 
Lodge liad tried to prove when he praised the American 
system as “economic humanism” and declared that Marx’s 
definition of capitalism bad become outdated long ago. 

Acting upon Lodge’s wish that we get a better understand- 
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ing of (ho lifo of Amorican society, we wanted to take a 
closer look at the way working people lived in one of Amer¬ 
ica’s biggest industrial regions and to listen to the voices 
resounding in America herself in the discussion of the 
questions worrying millions of workers. 

Such were our thoughts as we approached Pittsburgh 
late in the evening on September 2d. 

PITTSBURGH STOP—W ARMEST OF TOUR 

The bright, lights of Pittsburgh are seen clearly from 
an aircraft. Before our plane approached the city, we tried 
to picture what it looked like now with the shaft of lights 
in its numerous blast- and open-hearth furnaces dampened. 
From our aircraft, we did not see any red glow—the hot 
flames of the steel mills. They were plunged in darkness. 
Tens of steel mills were strike-hound for the third month. 
Skyscrapers in the downtown section of Pittsburgh glowed 
with light. 

Thu plane landed at the Greater Pittsburgh Airport 
at 11:02 p.m. local time (0:02 a.in. of September 24, 
Moscow time). 

Thomas J. Gallagher, Mayor of Pittsburgh, and other 
public and civic leaders gathered there to meet the head 
of the Soviet Government. A large press, radio, film and 
TV corps was on the spot, as usual. 

Warmly greeting Khrushchov, the Mayor presented him 
with a symbolic key to the city of Pittsburgh. 

Addressing those present at the airport, Khrushchov ex¬ 
pressed his thanks for the cordial reception and noted that 
during his tour of the country he had seen and heard a great 
deal and had had many meetings. 

“It is very gratifying that the people of America have 
met me cordially,” he said, “anxious that relations between 
our countries improve and that friendly relations, peace 
among all peoples, he secured. 

“Mr. Mayor, 

“I very much appreciate your trust, expressed in your 
presenting me with the key to your city. Thank you. I 
assure you that 1 want to he your friend, and will never 
abuse your trust. With this key I will open only those doors 
which you permit me to open. 1 will not take a step with¬ 
out permission. 
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“Thank you for this cordial meeting and for your kind 
words. ] wish your city and your people 1 happiness and pros¬ 
perity. ” 

A few minutes Inter a string of cars was speeding towards 
the centre 1 of Pittsburgh. Tin 1 sevciiloen-inilc drive 1 to down¬ 
town Pittsburgh and the first meeting between Khru¬ 
shchov and the people of Pittsburgh developed into a moving 
and unforgettable event. 

When we stepped down from the aircraft and look our 
seals in I lie* cars, I lie Americans accompanying us warned 
us mysteriously that wo had to close the doors and windows 
of the cars tightly and to take? (‘very other precaution to 
avoid any possible uu pleasant ness. 

As in the other cities, the cars with the Soviet visi¬ 
tors were surrounded by large numbers of police. They met 
us, they maintained order at the airfield, and in cars and 
on motor cycles they escorted the motorcade of honour from 
the airfield. Policemen were stationed on either side of 
the road all along the route. Pul a few minutes after wo 
had left the airfield and were on our way to Pittsburgh it 
became clear that special precautions wore not necessary 
at all in this city. 

It was well into the night, but late as the hour was thou¬ 
sands of Pittsburghers lined the road into the city to he 
the first to see the head of the Soviet Government. Cheers 
and applause could ho heard coming from everywhere. 
The people gave Khrushchov a warm welcome. 

The road to the city lay over Mount Washington, from 
the top of which opened a view of the city at night. 

Here is how the Cleveland Press reported this moment 
on the next day: 

“As the cars reached the top of the hill, Khrushchov 
looked down on Pittsburgh’s Golden Triangle, with every 
skyscraper illuminated in his honour. 

“it was midnight, hut several thousand Pittsburghers 
were gathered on the mountain Lop to share the exciting 
view'. 

“There was a three-quarter moon gleaming above and 
Khrushchov guffawed when Pittsburgh Council President 
Fred Weir jested ‘you fellows knocked a piece out of the 
moon.’” 

Homer Uigart, the New York Times special correspondent, 
described not only the magnificent spectacle of Pittsburgh 
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tlinr Mils <vl'\a’/A* lomuhl," IViRarl wn.le, "so that Premier 
Khrushchov might forget t hat I lie Si eel C.ily was in lln' grip 
of its longest and most, costly steel strike*. 

“Pillsburgh was prepared for the overnight visit hy tho 
Soviet leader. Normally the night sky over this industrial 
complex is pierced hy weird shafts of light from open- 
hearth furnaces along the Monongahela Biver. The 4 sceuo 
lias been described by another visitor, Charles Dickens, 
as ‘hell with the lid lifted.* A less demented scene con¬ 
fronted visitors tonight. Tin* feverish orange glow was 
missing from the sky. The huge* .black mills beside the 
river were silent and cold, but lights seemed to shine from 
every window in the new si eel and aluminium lowers 
of the Holden Triangle. It seemed as if every scrubwoman 
in Pittsburgh was on duly. 

“Civic, and business leaders came up with this idea after 
il was learned that Mr. Khrushchov, on his way from the 
airport, might he detoured over the? top of Mount Washing¬ 
ton for a view that has awed and appalled most visitors. 

“It was fell that more light in (lie business district might 
distract his attention from the unusual gloom of the South 
Side and the industrial suburbs.” 

Such were the preparations of the civic authorities for 
the arrival of the distinguished visitor. 

The nearer the cars drew to the heart of the city, the 
warmer became I he greetings of the residents. The streets 
and squares were crowded. There were thousands of people 
in front of the Carlton House Hotel, where Khrushchov 
slopped. He was “attacked” hy scores of newsmen as soon 
as lie alighted from his car. A Columbia Broadcasting 
System reporter asked him to answer a few questions. Khru¬ 
shchov readily gave his consent. In his replies he said that 
he was confident the exchange of visits between the leaders 
of the IJ.S.S.H. and U.S.A. would improve relations be¬ 
tween the two countries and help to consolidate world 
peace. 

The time was well past midnight, but the large crowds 
outside the Carlton House did not disperse. Those who saw 
and heard Khrushchov told others of their impressions 
of this first meeting. 
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“We shook hands and I wished him Rood luck,” an oldor- 
ly woman was sayi hr. 

“Wp, students," a yomiR voice was hoard saying, “camp 
here to (hank him for (ho disarmamonl plan. 

Tho warning of September 24, (ho last day of Khru¬ 
shchov’s four, approached. 

it tiirnnl out to be a bright and sunny warning. This 
city of inlonninahlo conlrasls, as (ho Americans (Jiomsolvos 
call it, now appeared before us in all its originality. 1 (s 
centre—the Golden Triangle with ils enormous new' sky¬ 
scrapers- (he great bridges spanning (he sparkling waters 
of the Allegheny, (he Monongahola and (he Ohio, ils giant 
iron and steel plants, (he sleep, forest-clad banks, where 
the verdure was linfod with the bright colours of autumn, 
and (he range of mountains on (he horizon gave (he city 
ils inimitable features. 

Early in (lie morning crowds gathered in (he streets 
along which Khrushchov and his parly were to drive to (he 
Mesta Machinery Company plant. Many tens of thousands 
of workers, students and school children eagerly and with 
lively interest waited to see the head of (lie Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment. They had already seen him many times on tele¬ 
vision, heard his profound and vivid, passionate and witty 
speeches, and knew many of the sayings, proverbs and winged 
words he had used. 

The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette carried an editorial devoted 
to Khrushchov’s visit. Addressing its readers, it wrote: 

“Pittsburghers should welcome Soviet Premier Nikita 
S. Khrushchov and his parly today with the courtesy and 
composure worthy of mature and responsible people and 
with the hospitality traditional to the place we call the 
‘Gateway to the West.’ 

“We are glad that the Soviet leader and his family have 
included Pittsburgh in their tour. The pity is that their 
visit must be so brief, that (hey will not have an oppor¬ 
tunity to sense fully the dynamism and diversity of this 
district and the spiritual qualities of its people.... 

“Since he arrived in America, Premier Khrushchov has 
often stressed the need for greater ties between our coun¬ 
tries. He wants more trade, a greater flow of delegations, 
more co-operation in scientific matters. He told a New 
York audience that we should ‘let the people themselves 
be the judges of which system provides I he greater possibil- 
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ities for tho development, of the productive forces and 
which system satisfies to a greater extent the needs of 
the people.’ 

“This is the sort of co-operation and peaceful compe¬ 
tition Americans welcome.” 

The editorial ended with a very noteworthy and reason¬ 
able conclusion. Jl stated: “Gradually the American and 
Soviet, peoples will find themselves with more in common 
than divides them.... 

“But that is a larger consideration for the future. For 
now r let us welcome an opportunity for better understanding 
based on personal contact. We hope the Khrushchov party 
will enjoy its visit in this district.” 

Another form of address to the distinguished visitor 
and the people of the city was a huge banner with the words: 
“We welcome the efforts of President Kisenhower and Prime 
Minister Nikita Khrushchov for peace.” Jt was placed on 
the opposite, side of the street on the wall of the Sheraton 
Hotel and could he seen clearly from the windows of the 
Carlton House Hotel. 

The endless flow of telegrams and letters addressed to 
Khrushchov sincerely wished him success in the noble 
cause of strengthening peace. Some of the letters contained 
requests for meetings and talks. The distinguished Soviet 
visitor was invited to see the sights of various districts 
of Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania. Khrushchov’s popularity 
was such and he had won the regard of different sections 
of Americans so quickly that virtually the young and 
the old wrote to him. 

Gail Francis Ritchie, a schoolgirl of a Pittsburgh sub¬ 
urb, wrote: 

“We live in a small community of Mount. Lebanon w'hich 
is about ten miles from the Carlton House in Pittsburgh. 

1 am in the fifth grade. We children would like you to 
come here and visit with us for a few minutes in our ele¬ 
mentary township school, Markham Grade School. Wo saw 
you on television tonight in the cornfield State of Jow'a. 
Do come and say hello to a few American girls and boys 
in school the Stale of Pennsylvania. 

“My daddy said he would send my letter to you by tel¬ 
egraph. 


Sincerely, Coil Francis Bilchie" 



A telegram from Ike town of Beaver, Pa., signed, ky 
Johnson and his wife Mary, was short and expressive: 
“God hJess you. May we live in peace for ever/’ 

No sooner did Khrushchov leave the hotel Ilian ho again 
found himself in the midst of a big crowd of Pittsburghers. 
They enthusiastically greeted their visitor, who was con¬ 
stantly surrounded by newsmen, press photographers and 
newsreel cameramen. The cars headed for West Homestead, 
a Pittsburgh industrial suburb, where a large engineering 
works of the Mesta Machinery Company is situated. 
Thousands of people hailed Khrushchov all along (he mule 
to the workers* outskirts. There probably were many striking 
steelworkers among them, for if was here 1 that food bought 
on money donated by those who wore working had recently 
been distributed. 

YVe passed silent iron and steel plants on the banks of 
the Monongahela. It was ail unusual and dismal sight, for 
there was not a single bright flame, no rumble of machinery, 
not astir anywhere. There was silence and emptiness. Strike 
pickets wore the only people there, guarding these sleeping 
giants to prevent the “steel kings” from bringing in strike¬ 
breakers to start the plants. It was also unusually quiet on 
the Monongahela River. YVe crossed the river which was 
empty of barges. Another giant, a many-miles-long met¬ 
allurgical enterprise of the United States Steel Corpora¬ 
tion, lay sleeping on the far hank. It presented the same pic¬ 
ture of silence and inactivity, a picture repeated by mill 
after mill.... 


I FEEL FINE AMONG WORKERS 

At last we arrived at the Mesta forge-and-press equipment 
plant. Huge crowds were assembled everywhere. Khrushchov 
was met by the executives of the firm and was greeted by 
hundreds of workers, who came from the workshops and 
offices. 

Frank Mesta and M. K. Powell, vice-presidents of the com¬ 
pany, invited Khrushchov to the conference room. On behalf 
of the hoard of directors of the firm, the workers and employ¬ 
ees, Powell greeted the head of the Soviet Government and 
thanked him for accepting the invitation to visit the plant. 
He spoke of the plant and of its products—equipment for 
steel mills—and said that the plant had delivered equip- 
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, () Uu* Soviet Union liefore and during the Second 
" '«■»*, wl.cn M.c UnKcl Sales at America ami the 

Soviet Union fnuffhl uffuinsl a con.n.on enexny Comiodiutj 
L <,, ( .c-ch of welcome, Powell asked Khrushcl.ov; 

•Would you care to make some remarks: 

Khrushchov cordially thanked the heads of the firm lor 
Hu' gracious reception and for the kind words addressed 
to the So\iet people and to the Soviet Union. 

“1 could make just one remark,” he said in reply to VowolTs 
question, “and it is that Hie Americans are evidently 
beginning to lose some oF Ilnur good qualities. They used 
lo he enterprising, for example, they carried on extensive 
trade with all countries, including the Soviet Union. Ihit 
nowadays certain American industrialists fear communism 
as they might the devil, and are afraid to trade with us, 
though such I rade would he to the advantage of hot Ji coun¬ 
tries. Prior to the war, we hail indeed had good trade with 
you. You can come to our old factories and there you will 
see tlu* trade mark of your firm on the equipment.. Hut at 
tin 1 new factories you will see only Soviet-made equipment. 
Incidentally, if is heller than wlial we used to huy from you 
before the war, hut Hint is only natural because technology 
does not stand still. 

“We thank you for the equipment that you delivered to 
our country during the Second World War,” Khrushchov 
continued. ‘The Soviet people paid the highest, price for 
t hat assist mice — with flie hlood of their soldiers. Hut let 
us not go into that sort of book-keeping. The main tiling is 
that the peoples of our countries fought fascism together 
and broke its neck. Let us, them, now devote our efforts to 


the fight for peace, to strengthening our friendship.” 

Khrushchov invited the plant executives to visit the 
Soviet Union and to see Soviet factories: “We will repay 
your hospitality with our own traditional hospitality,” 
lie said. “Conn* and you will see for yourselves how rapidly 
our industry is developing. The Soviet people are absorbed 
in peaceful construction. We need peace.” 

Then the management invited Khrushchov to inspect the 
plant. Hundreds of workers were gathered in the massive 
machine simp near the main offices. They warmly greeted 
the head of the Soviet Government. True, these greetings 


were quite rest rained during the first few minutes. The pres¬ 
ence of a large number of police as well as of technical por- 
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sonnel, who maintained strict order, evidently influenced 
the mood of the workers. Hut the farther Khrushchov and 
his party went into the shop, the closer a quickly growing 
number of workers crowded round them. Everybody wanted 
to get as near as possible to Khrushchov and energetically 
crowded the correspondents who were following him. Jn their 
turn, the newsmen elbowed their way forward in order to in* 
closer to Khrushchov and hear every question and every 
remark. It looked as though there would be a crush, but the 
resourcefulness of the journalists saved the situation. They 
brought out a portable amplifier with a loudspeaker and 
almost everybody, even those who were at quite a long 
distance away, could hear wlial Khrushchov said. True the 
microphone had to be held so as to catch every word Khru¬ 
shchov said. Here was where Lodge, who kept to Khru¬ 
shchov’s side all the time, came to the rescue, lie took the 
mike and kept it in the very epicentre of events. The cor¬ 
respondents were frankly delighted with this co-operat ion on 
the part of the President’s personal representative and were, 
apparently, prepared to repay him with service for service. 

Khrushchov, Lodge, and the plant executives went about 
the shop from one worker to another; Khrushchov thanked 
the workers greeting him, wished them success in life and 
asked them questions. He chatted briefly here and there. 
The words “Greetings,” “Peace,” and “Friendship” were heard 
coming from all directions and scores of hands were stretched 
out to exchange friendly handshakes with Khrushchov. 
“Thank you,” the workers said. 

“Thank you for your heartfelt reception,” Khrushchov 
respond ed. 

“Good morning,” one of the workers said in Russian as 
he offered Khrushchov his hand. 

“Are you Russian?” Khrushchov asked, shaking hands 
with him. 

“No, I’m American, but during the war I had the good 
fortune to meet Russians.” 

The workman was Kenneth Jackey. He offered a cigar 
and asked Khrushchov to accept it as a modest gift. 
Khrushchov took the cigar, thanked the giver and in return 
presented him with his wrist watch and a badge showing 
the Soviet rocket hitt ing the moon. Kenneth Jackey warmly 
thanked Khrushchov for the gift. A moment later he was 
surrounded by his work-mates, all of whom wanted to take 



a look at the Soviet, Zvezda watch and the badge with the 
lunik, which Hit* head of the Soviet Government, had given 
I he American worker as a memorial gift. 

“Everybody in the plant,” Kenneth Jackey later told 
newsmen, “is coming around to see the watch.... 1 think 
I’m going to save it for my son William, who is 11. Until 
then' I’m going to wear it. I’m wearing it now. This is a 
once-in-a-lifetime thing. It’s hard for me to believe it.” 

The visitors moved farther. There was an unexpected stop 
when Khrushchov’s attention was attracted by an obsolete 
band saw. 

“It’s hard to understand,” lie said, “why you keep this old 
equipment . 1 saw things like this at our iron and steel plants 
40 years ago. I’m surprised. At one time you were hold and 
were not. afraid to replace outdated equipment. But now you 
want to ride on this old nag.” 

“It’s a kind of a relic,” Frank Most a replied. But his words 
were received with a burst of laughter from the workers in 
the shop. 

"See that you don’t lose on it,” Khrushchov remarked 
with a smile. “You may be left with relics but no prof¬ 
its.” 

This remark provoked animation among the workers. 

Evidently feeling the awkwardness of his position, Most a 
decided to counter with a question. 

“Does your Urn I mash put out a lot of equipment?” 

“We make equipment not only at the Uralmash, but have 
many large engineering factories. On the whole, if I’m not 
mistaken, we put out about three times more machine 
tools than the United Stales. Come to us and see for yourself 
how we build machines. We’ll receive you hospitably. My 
grandson will be especially happy, for he has never seen 
a live capitalist in his life_” 

This jest aroused merry animation among the workers. 

Point ing t o one of the presses, Mesta said that two ma¬ 
chines like that, each with a capacity of 10,000 tons, were 
delivered to the Soviet Union during the war. 

“We have a high opinion of your production,” Khrushchov 
observed. “But I would like to say that a 70,000-ton press 
has been made at our factories. It’s a good press, it works 
efficiently and we can show it to you.” 

“We make presses of up to 50,000 Ions,’’Mesta said.“They’re 
not bad machines. The Soviet engineers to whom 
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our 10,000-ton presses were turned over spoke well of 
them.” 

“We have always had a good opinion oJ your products/' 
Khrushchov replied. “We are willing lo do business with 
you now as well.” 

“j remember there was a woman among your engineers,” 
Mrs!a said. 

“*\V<» have many women engineers,” Khrushchov replied. 

Seeing a steel sheet cold rolling mill that was in the proc¬ 
ess of assembly, Khrushchov said: 

“This is good equipment. We are prepared to lniy it. 
Would you sell it?” 

“Sure,” Mesla replied in a somewhat confused tone. 

“Sure, sure,” Khrushchov observed in jest, “it’s always 
like that; in words you agree, hut when it comes to deeds 
you do not want to trade.” 

Khrushchov drew his hosts’ attention to another obsolete 
machine tool. 

“Why do you keep such machine tools?” ho said. “Even 
if you come round to selling it to us, we’ll not lake it. It’s so 
slow that it- needs a worker who knows a lot of songs, other- 
wist 1 he will fall asleep from boredom.” 

During the inspection of the shop, Khrushchov spoke 
with many of the workers. Turning to the plant executives, 
he said: 

“You have many elderly workers. They are evidently 
highly skilled workmen. It's tlie same at our old engineer¬ 
ing factories. There are many elderly workers, who, as the 
saying goes, have golden hands. Ihil at the new factories 
there are mostly young people, who, as a matter of fact, 
also work well. 

“At your factory you have a staff of good engineers and 
workers,” Khrushchov continued. “You can do everything 
to promote technological progress in production.” 

“Yes, we have a big engineering department,” Mesta de¬ 
clared. Then, in the course of the conversation, he said: 

“If our relations are set right and peace is strengthened, 

1 think we shall he able to develop trade with you again.” 

“You probably already know the proposals on general 
and complete disarmament that we have submitted for con¬ 
sideration to the United Nat ions Organization?” Khrushchov 
said. “Let us examine them and adopt a decision on dis¬ 
armament. Peace is all we want.” 
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hind les!’” 

Tho workers hurst out, laughing. With friendly nods they 
responded in English and Kussian: 

"(iood.-’ 


“Creel i ngs.” 

“Friendshi p.” 

“How an 1 you?” 

“Fence.” 

‘Thank you for your friendly welcome,” Khrushchov said 
in reply (o their greetings. “J am very glad to have visited 
your plant. Come to us and we will show you our plants.” 

Before leaving the shop, Khrushchov looked over some 
coffee and soft drinks vending machines, lie was treated to 
a Coca-Cola, liaising the paper cup, Khrushchov proposed 
a toast to peace throughout the world. 

One of the American correspondents standing beside him 
asked: 

“Did you like the coke?” 

“No, it’s too sweet.” 

“You prefer vodka?” the import unale reporter again asked. 

“You seem to think Russians do nothing hut drink vodka. 
If we had been doing t hat we would not have outstripped you 
in making and launching rockets,” Khrushchov replied with 
an ironical smile. 

The hapless correspondent beat a hasty retreat- in the face 
of the loud mocking laughter of the workers. 

At the gates of the shop Khrushchov’s way was barred 
by a huge throng of workers. In the front row stood a stocky 
old worker in greasy overalls and a worn cap. He watched 
the head of the Soviet Government with great interest and 
attentively listened to every word he said. Khrushchov 
went up to him. 

“We greet you,” the worker said in Russian. 
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“Greetings to yon/* Khrushchov replied. “Are you Rus¬ 
sian?” 

“No. J’m from Byelorussia, from a place near Minsk.” 

“Minsk is now a big and beautiful city. You would prob¬ 
ably not recognize it.” 

The workman, whose' name was Dmitry Zast upnevich, 
told Khrushchov that lie had come to America in Ibid with 
his 'parents. 

“Many Ukrainians and Byelorussians went to America 
in those limes, life was hard in tsarist Russia,” Khrushchov 
noted. "When I worked in the Donbas, 1 had a friend who 
was a Byelorussian, lie told me that a friend of his from 
Baranovichi had also gone overseas and had got a job as a 
forge worker at a plan! in Philadelphia. My friend tried to 
get in touch with him but could not find a trace.” 

“I’ve been working here for forty-two years,*’ Zast upnevich 
said. 

Khrushchov wished him success and happiness. Then In* 
took Gromyko by the arm and again went up to Zast upnevich. 

“Let me introduce you. Andrei Andreyevich Gromyko 
is also a Byelorussian, your compatriot. He comes from near 
Gomel,” Khrushchov said. “Today he is the Foreign Min¬ 
ister of the Soviet Union.” 

Gromyko and Zast upnevich warmly greeted each other 
and spoke of their native towns in Byelorussia. 

Khrushchov was asked about his impressions of the 1 plant 
and of Pittsburgh. 

“When I am among good people, among workers, I feel 
fine,” he replied. “Thank you again for your cordial recep¬ 
tion.” 

The workers asked Khrushchov to have his photograph 
taken with them in memory of this notable meeting. He 
readily acquiesced. 

Taking warm leave of the workers and the executives 
of the plant, Khrushchov, seen off with heartfelt greetings 
and friendly applause, drove back to the downtown district. 

The meeting at the Mesta plant excited the workers of 
the factory and deeply impressed them. In their accounts 
of this meeting, the American newspapers noted its unusual 
warmth. 

A large portion of the plant’s workers and employees, 
the New York Herald Tribune wrote, stopped work. They 
filled all the passages Khrushchov passed through. They liked 
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the mixture of firmness in political questions and easy'manner 
of chatting the Soviet leader displayed in his conversations. 

The Wall Street Journal said: 

“Plant officials reported that the Premier asked astute 
questions, showing a keen knowledge of industrial techniques. 
JJoth new and old.” 

All I hat d ay the streets of Pittsburgh were filled with noisy, 
joyful crowds. At noon, when Khrushchov was returning 
from the Most a plant, it seemed that all the residents had 
left their homes and were thronging the downtown district. 
A solid wall of people lined the entire route of the cars. You 
could tell the location of the cars by the mounting applause 
and cheers. 

Pierre Court ado, prominent French publicist, who as spe¬ 
cial correspondent of L'llumanite was one of Khrushchov’s 
“sputniks” during the American tour, gave the following 
headline to his account of that day’s events: “Bursts of Ap¬ 
plause for Khrushchov in Pittsburgh.” He wrote: 

“It would have taken Khrushchov hours to shake hands 
with (he people who stretched their hands out to him. They 
w ere stand ing on their machines and applauding one of their 
number who had taken a steel hammer and a piece of metal 
resembling a sickle and held it aloft as the emblem of the So¬ 
viet Union. The truth is that such a scene would have been 
absolutely unimaginable a few weeks ago before this trip 
tore down the ‘cold war 1 web between the U.S.A. and the So¬ 
viet Union. 

“A very moving reception was given the Soviet delegation 
and this reception grow warmer progressively, from day to 
day, from cit y to cit y.... 

“In this country, ‘cold war’ propaganda received a blow 
from w hich it will he unable to recover.... This fact will be of 
great significance in the further development of Soviet- 
American relations.” 

Pierre Courtade also gave an account of another very note¬ 
worthy episode. Under the programme of tlie tour, Khru¬ 
shchov was scheduled to attend a luncheon at (he University 
of Pittsburgh at midday, where he was to meet the civic 
and business leaders of the State of Pennsylvania, of the 
city of Pittsburgh, and representatives of the intelligentsia. 
All the many thousands of students of the University actively 
prepared for this meeting. “That morning,” Courtade wrote, 
“the students solemnly raised the Soviet flag, which is 
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called Hie Hammer and Sickle here, side by side with I he 
star-spangled American flag. McCarthy must have been 
turning over in Jiis grave while that was going on.” 

The hospitality of the people of Pittsburgh showed itself 
with increasing fulness with (‘very hour of the stay in that 
industrial centre of America, where 1 the head of the Soviet 
Government- was received with exceptional warmth and 
cordiality. Only the day Indore some officials had warned 
and Some American newspapers had openly declared (hat 
“untoward incidents” and “unpleasantnesses" could bo ex¬ 
pected in Pittsburgl). Tens of busloads of displaced persons 
from various European countries who were prepared to per¬ 
petrate all sorts of provocations, were reported to be on their 
way to the city. Certain reactionary elements apparently 
wanted to do their utmost on the last day of Khrushchov’s 
American tour to weaken the impression made hy his historic 
visit and complicate his talks with Eisenhower. That is what 
the react ionaries planned, but it was hy no men us what I he rank- 
and-file Americans the people of Pittsburgh, planned and did. 

The reactionaries were preparing a show of hostility fm 
the U.S.S.IL in Pittsburgh. Hut the residents of the city 
extended a warm and friendly welcome to the head of tlm 
Soviet Government, thereby allowing their desire to strength¬ 
en peace 1 and improve relations with the peoples of the great 
Soviet Union. 

The will of the peace-loving people prevailed. The react bin¬ 
aries were forced t o retreal .Thousands of people 1 , who came out 
into the streets of Pittsburgh, now openly expressed the 
thoughts and aspirations of millions of ordinary pimple in 
America. 

It was not hostility for the Soviet people at all that was 
on the thousands of smiling faces turned to the distinguished 
visitor. While Khrushchov toured the centre of Pitts¬ 
burgh and its building projects, tens of thousands of 
people met him with enthusiastic applause and cheers. 
Posters with the words “Greetings!”, “Let’s Build Peace 
Together!”, “Welcome!” and “Wish You Luck!” were held 
high over people’s heads. People crowded the streets and 
squares and stood in windows, ori balconies and even on 
roofs. School children and teachers thronged near the school 
buildings. Tin 1 pupils were dismissed on that day to give 
them an opportunity of meeting the head of the Soviet 
Government. The voices of children crying out words of 
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erecting Khrushchov resounded in the streets of Pitts- 
r„,nrl, when 1 the ears with the Soviet visitors passed. 

After driving through the city, the cars finally approached 
(he Carlton House Hotel, where the police had difficulty 
in keeping open a narrow' passage to the main entrance. The 
cheers that Khrushchov’s appearance called forth here were 
the stormiest, we had seen on American soil, although the 
warm meetings in San Francisco and in the State of Iowa 
were still fresh in our minds. 

There was another memorable episode. Only a few minutes 
were left before the departure from the hotel to Pittsburgh 
University, where after the meeting with civic and business 
leaders of the state 1 and city, the Soviet visitors were due to 
leave direct ly for the airport in order to arrive in Washington 
towards the end of the day. The many thousands of people 
gathered around the Carlton House Hotel to watch the prep¬ 
arations for the departure with the closest attention, as 
each wanted to see the head of the Soviet Government before 
he left. Suddenly, we, who were in that sea of people, heard 
a hurst of applause. 

All heads were uplifted. We, too, looked up and saw 
Khrushchov—he was standing at a window and warmly 
greeting the people of Pittsburgh, who responded with ap¬ 
plause and friendly cries to every gesture he made. 

A few minutes later Khrushchov’s car drove off, moving 
through lens of thousands of applauding people. 

Meanwhile, there also was unusual activity in another 
district of the city, near the University of Pittsburgh, where 
people had been waiting for the head of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment since early morning. After an American tradition, 
receptions are arranged at universities for the most outstand¬ 
ing foreign visitors. The University is the oldest and big¬ 
gest educational establishment in Pittsburgh. In the course 
of its history it has witnessed many important events and 
interesting meetings. But today was a special day, such as 
the history of the University had never known. The Pitts¬ 
burgh Post-Gazette wrote that all the 7,(500 students of the 
University decided logo out into the streets to meet (lie dis¬ 
tinguished Soviet visitor. They had put out a special issue 
of their newspaper in connection with the forthcoming event, 
trying to interpret its signi ficancc for the University, for Pitts¬ 
burgh and for America. Across the front page were the words 
“Welcome, Chairman Khrushchov” printed in Russian. 
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Early that morning students gathered in the University’s 
Russian Room, which is an object of their pride. ’Ihis room 
is built to resemble an eighteenth-century chamber and 
everything in it is Russian—the furniture, the table-cloth 
and even the heavy copper ash-tray on the table. Russian 
language classes are usually held in Ihis room. 

Khrushchov’s visit, his appearances and speeches excited 
millions of Americans, but the response was the greatest 
among young people. It is interesting to note that in their 
debates young people frequently used (lie vivid and image¬ 
bearing ideas and phrases that they had heard for the first 
time from his lips. 

The con versa! ion turned to the plan of general and complete 
disarmament that was expounded by Khrushchov from the 
rostrum of the United Nations. 

“The U.S.S.R. and the IJ.S.A. are much too strong to quar¬ 
rel,’’the students said heat edly. “We must have disarmament.” 

“What about inspection?" 

“The Russians do not want inspection.” 

“Rubbish! I heard Chairman Khrushchov on television 
myself and he spoke of inspection....” 

An argument developed. It. was decided to get the full 
text of Khrushchov’s speech at the U.N. and see who was 
right. A student soon found a newspaper with the full text 
of the speech, and the words which clearly stated the need 
for all-embracing and effective inspection were read out. 

In the meantime, the square and streets adjoining the 
University began to fill with people. Squads of police arrived 
by 11 a.m. 

People stood in ranks 10-12 deep for hours in order 
to catch just a glimpse of the head of the Soviet Government. 
When the cars drove up to the University, the now familiar 
cheers filled the air. Cries of “Welcome, Chairman Khru¬ 
shchov,” “You’re okay, Nikita” and other warm words came 
from all directions. Everybody applauded. 

FROM POSITIONS OF REASON AND NOT OF STRENGTH 

The hour of the meeting at Pittsburgh University, for 
which not only the university, the state and city authori¬ 
ties had prepared, arrived. The tour of the United States by 
the head of the Soviet Government was winding up today, 
and millions of Americans were eager to hear what 
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Khrushchov would say in his last speech before the talks 
with Eisenhower. 

The university building was surrounded by many thou¬ 
sands of people. David. E. Lawrence, Governor of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Thomas J. Gallagher, Mayor of Pittsburgh, and Ed¬ 
ward J. Litchfield, Chancellor of the University of Pitts¬ 
burgh— the sponsors of the luncheon for the head of the 
Soviet Government—warmly met Khrushchov. 

The big hall of the University had a festive appearance. 
It was filled with distinguished people of the state and city, 
who were talking animatedly as they waited for the visitor 
to arrive. They included prominent representatives of the 
business world, scientists, intellectuals, leading journalists 
and clergy men. The* representative's of the steel corporations, 
who were present in the hall, of course, played first fiddle 
in l he oil y. Side by side with I he indiisl rialists were t he bank¬ 
ers. General Mat tliow If. Ridgway, who was in command of 
the American troops that fought in Korea under the U.N. 
flag, was among the guests, lie was in civilian clothes. This 
general is now the Chairman of the Hoard of Trustees of 
the Mellon Inst itute. It is a fact worth noting that the multi¬ 
millionaire Mellon, who owns more than half I lie bank shares 
in Pittsburgh, took this sword-rattling general under his 
wing. At the next table sat the editor of a local newspaper 
and his wife, who is also a journalist. She said that during 
the Second World War she was a war correspondent with the 
U. S. Army. She considers that the most striking event of 
the war was the meeting of American and Soviet troops on 
the Elbe, when, having defeated the Nazi army, they cele¬ 
brated the victory together. She said that she treasured 
the little red stars that were given to her by Soviet officers 
and servicemen in those historical days. Those are the kind of 
people who are sometimes neighbours at receptions of this 
sort in America! Altogether there were about 500 people at 
the luncheon. 

Khrushchov was warmly greeted by the whole gathering 
when he appeared at I he table for guests of honour that, stood 
on a platform to the right. Then I here w'as a minute of solemn 
silence. Prayers were said by the Rev. Dr. Howard G. Scharfe. 
Though atheists, the Soviet guests list ened to the clergyman 
with close attention: he prayed for better understanding and 
peace between nations. 

Speeches of welcome were made by Edward J. Litchfield, 
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Chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh, who was in the 
chair, David L. Lawrence, Governor of Pennsylvania, and 
Henry Cabot Lodge, the President’s special representative. 

“As Governor of Pennsylvania/’ David Lawrence said, “f 
ani very pleased, naturally, that this stale -and Pit tsburgh, 
my native city—were chosen from the groat breadth oi the 
nation as a part of America necessary to the full understand¬ 
ing of our country. It is, of course, this kind of understand¬ 
ing which we all hope will come to Chairman Khrushchov 
as a result of bis journey through tin 1 United Slates/' 

The Governor spoke of ( he hist ory of t he slat o and I he ci! y, 
of the part they played in I lit' si niggle for independence and 
in the ercu! ion and development of the United Stall’s, and of 
Pittsburgh’s importance in strengthening the country’s in¬ 
dustrial power. “We respect great achievements in others,” 

he declared. “We have no fear of peaceful competition_ 

We would like nothing better than a world freed of suspicion 
ami the dreadful threat of nuclear war.” 

Characterizing the political situation in the country, lie 
noted that though then 1 were two parties in the L.S.A., 
“in any grave crisis in our foreign relat ions, wo are iinmedial e~ 
ly as one with our President“In his negot i at ions with the 
statesmen of the world. President Eisenhower speaks for 
a united countrv. America will confidently follow' where he 
leads.” 

The President’s special represent alive Henry Cabot Lodge 
began his speech, which was his last because the cross¬ 
country lour was ending, with some general impressions 
of Khrushchov's trip in the United States. He said: 

“Our ten-day tour of America is drawing to a close. To¬ 
night we accompany Chairman Khrushchov to Washington 
so that lie and the President may converse. All Americans 
attach great importance to these talks between the chiefs 
of state of th(’ world's two powerful nations. We hope that 
the trip has been as interesting to you. Chairman Khru¬ 
shchov and t he members of your party as it has been memor¬ 
able, and 1 may say educational, for us who have accompa¬ 
nied you. You are both a distinguished and a welcome 
guest.” 

Then he uttered a very significant phrase: 

“Our best wishes fora just and lasting peace go with you.” 

Mentioning the cities Khrushchov visited during the tour, 
he referred specially to Pittsburgh as a city which is famed 
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“|'i>r producing tlio stool sinews of our imlitslrial power.” 
lie spoke of I lie achievements of the iron and steel industry, 
iml carefully bypassed the fact that it had been idle for the 
past three months as a result of a nation-wide steel strike. 
In a major centre of the strike he did not risk repeating his 
words about “economic humanism,” about there being no 
“robber barons” in the U.S.A. and about, everybody showing 
a concern for the welfare of rank-and-file citizens. 

The guests were clearly looking forward to list ening to the 
head of the Soviet. Government. Khrushchov, who with 
his speeches had won the regard of millions of Americans, 
began this speech as well with an address to the gathering 
which was rapt ival ing for its sincerity, humanism and great 
respect for the American people. 

“It is a pleasure to meet you,” Khrushchov said. “Perhaps 
it is because your city, a city of big industry, brings hack 
vivid memories of the distant past, of my childhood and 
youth, of my work in the Donets Basin. Perhaps it is because, 
in general, J like to meet men of action, hut most likely 
1 am happy to meet you for both these reasons.” 

"... We have gained a very fine impression of Pittsburgh 
and its people,” he stressed. 

Knowing how interested the Americans were in tin' de¬ 
velopment of Soviet economy, Khrushchov spoke in detail 
about the growth of heavy industry, of the iron and steel 
industry, in pariicular, and of 1 lit* entire economy of the 
Soviet Union. Jle spoke of the great Seven-Year Plan, of I lie 
prospects of peaceful economic coin pet it ion between the 
ii.S.S.H. and the U.S.A. and of its importance for the cause 
of peace. 

“Your country has attained a high level of industrial 
development,” lie said. “The rapid development of industry 
in the United States of America astounded the* whole world 
and aroused admiration and even envy in other countries. 
Formerly, you did not have a worthy rival in rates of de¬ 
velopment and in strenglh. Now you have one—the Soviet 
Union.... 

“Today we are already catching up with your country 
in some things. To put it figuratively, we are now having 
an exchange of whistle calls. You hear our whistle getting 
louder and closer. Each year it will be hoard heller and bel¬ 
ter. And the day is not far distant when we shall draw level 
with you at the same station, salute you and move on. Then 
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it will bo we, and not you any longer, wh > are in front. And 
it won’t, lie we who are following you, but you who will be 
following us." 

In simple words he convincingly explained to his American 
audience why the slogan “Overtake and Surpass the United 
States,” which has become very popular in the Soviet Union, 
does not harbour any "threat” to the American people. He 
said-that both the Soviet and the American peoples, and all 
the other nations of the world,were gaining from the economic 
competition whose aim was 1 o improve the standard of living. 
It would be a great contribution to the cause of strengthening 
world peace. The true aspirations of the Soviet people who 
hold peace dear, and of all people who have the cause of 
peace close to heart, are to live in peace and friendship and 
to beat swords into ploughshares. The surest way to avoid 
the threat of nuclear war is to destroy the means of waging 
war and to stop the arms race. The Soviet Union proposes 
that “cold war” be outlawed everywhere and for all lime. 

Straightforwardly and frankly, Khrushchov said that there 
were some people who are still int erest ed in the very opposite. 
The people so interested are those who derive profits out of 
the arms race; t hey are afraid I hat I he cessation of war orders 
and the change-over t o peaceful production will deprive them 
of their profits and keep industry in a perpetual fever. 

"Hut this mood springs from sheer lack of foresight,” 
Khrushchov staled. “Such people live by the principle of 
not looking farther than their noses. Indeed, if the weapons 
being manufactured today are ever used, the flames of war 
will consume not only the profits amassed on armaments 
production, but also very many of their owners.” 

Many in the audience pricked up their ears; was this not 
interference? As though feeling this mood, Khrushchov gave 
the answer immediately. 

“I should like you to understand me correctly. I do not 
want to reproach anybody. 1 am merely trying to lay stress 
on the idea that wealth is of use only so long as it is not 
turned into ashes and cinders.” 

This sober outlook, this profound logic of the arguments 
forced everybody capable of reasoning realistically to stop 
and think. 

“Just imagine,” Khrushchov said, addressing his audience 
and all Americans, “what world relations would he like if 
the U.S.A., the biggest and most powerful country of the 
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capitalist world, and the U.S.S.R., the biggest and most 
powerful country o! the socialist world, were to establish 
good relations, or, sLill better, collaboration, which—as 
wo should like—would grow into friendship.” 

What a lucid and truly fascinating prospect: to live in 
peace and friendship, to collaborate in securing peace on 
earth for all nations! 

“We must get to understand each other properly,” Khru¬ 
shchov went on. “We do not beg for peace. We only believe 
that peace, not war, is the natural state of mankind.” 

During the visit, the intrigues of the “cold war” advocates 
were dealt crushing blows. And in his speech that day, 
on the eve of his talks with President Eisenhower, 
Khrushchov dealt a devastating blow at those who sought 
to complicate and disrupt these talks by spreading the lie 
that he “was going to divide up the world with Eisenhower.” 

“I must say that such gossip is groundless and nonsen¬ 
sical,” Khrushchov declared. “People who talk along these 
lines take a gangster’s view of all events. They have their 
own way of thinking: if you’re strong, grab everything you 
can. We, however, are people with entirely different prin¬ 
ciples. Our strength serves only the welfare of our people 
and of other peoples. We use our strength to (insure peace 
and universal security. It serves no other purpose.” 

In his speech the head of the Soviet Government ex¬ 
pounded one argument after another to substantiate the idea 
of peaceful coexistence and peaceful competition. Different 
views of the social system must not stand in the way of 
co-operation. 

“You like capitalism,” Khrushchov said, “so have it your 
own way, live under capitalism, continue riding your old 
horse. We are riding a new, fresh, socialist steed, and it 
will be easier for us to overtake and outstrip you. But this 
is a question of the economic competition between the two 
systems. If we fake the path of peaceful competition it will 
be to the advantage of all nations, because there will be no 
wars between states and human blood will not be spilled.” 

Enthusiastic applause, approving this conclusion, again 
filled the hall. 

The Governor of Pennsylvania David L. Lawrence, who 
spoke at the beginning of the meeting, concluded his speech 
with the declaration that the American people were united 
in their support of the government’s policy, that the Re- 
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publican and Democratic parties of the II. S.A. were as one 
in <li*foniliup; mill supporting their system, that lhoy upheld 
the President and his foreign policy. 

The gtii'sls arid (lie liti go radio and TV audiences llial. 
followed I he reception in Pittsburgh listened with tense 
attention to Khrushchov’s reply to the Governor’s declara¬ 
tion. 

Addressing David Lawrence, Khrushchov said: 

“.I want to say how, in my opinion, that speech may he 
interpreted. One meaning could he: Listen, Khrushchov 
and look! (Laughter.) We have two parlies, hut. we are one. 

"God knows what difference there is between your parties. 

I wonder if you know. I don’t know much about it. (Laugh¬ 
ter, applause.) To put it more precisely, 1 don’t see any dif¬ 
ference between them, lhd the Governor’s speech might also 
contain a hint of this sort: tomorrow, Khrushchov, you’re 
going to talk with our President . We say to our President: 
Be steadfast! Stand firm! We are behind you.” 

Everybody now waited to hear what the head of the Soviet 
Government would say to the call to the President “to he 
steadfast” in the coining talks. The reply was precise and 
crystal clear. 

“To this,” Khrushchov declared, “1 can reply: ask your 
Ambassador, Mr. Thompson, and Mrs. Thompson. Mr. Thom¬ 
pson has represented your country in Moscow for several 
years and if I’m not telling the truth, let him correct me. 
Our Soviet people are united, they are rallied solidly behind 
their Communist Party, they support their own Party, which 
they believe to he the best party in the world. Our one Com¬ 
munist Party is bet ter than t wo of yours.” 

These words, said wdth pride in the Soviet people and the 
Leninist Party, aroused animation in the hall. 

“Our people support their Soviet Government,” Khru¬ 
shchov said. “Hof ore T left for the U.S.A. many people said 
to me what you say to your President: Comrade Khrushchov, 
go to America, try and achieve peace and friendship with 
the American people and the American Government, but 
stand firm. (Animation.)" 

What, is the way out, what must he done to make the coming 
talks, which were awaited so impatiently by the w'hole 
world, fruitful for the cause of peace? 

With his usual frankness, the head of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment expounded his views on this question as well. He said: 
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“Your trip is turning out fine, just fine,” Sholokhov says to 
Khrushchov 




“1 wish you the best of luck!” Khrushchov says to West. Coast 
longshoremen in the port of San Francisco. The cap lie is waving 





was presented to him by Dave Adrian, a young longshoreman, to 
whom Khrushchov gave his own hat in return 





With receptions, luncheons, dinners, and other ensure merits 
taking up every hour of his programme, Khrushchov rarely had 
a chance to see ordinary Americans except when he travelled 
from one place to another. Then thousands of people came out 
to greet him. The poster above, which is in Russian, reads: 
“Good luck. So long, Mr. Khrushchov.” Right: Khrushchov 
waves to a welcoming crowd 



















“How do you do, Premier Khrushchov. Don’t mind the window. 
It doesn’t make our handshakes any less friendly” 



Roswell Garst, the well-known corn grower, never thought the 
army of newsmen would be such a nuisance as lie showed 
Khrushchov around his farm. At sight of the approaching news¬ 
men he stopped and frowned.When tiiis had no effect he picked up 
the root of a corn stalk, hut before he could throw it at them he 
slipped and fell 
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Pittsburgh, America's steel giant, bad never seen such a tre- 





mcndous gathering as the one when the cars of the Soviet guest9 
stopped in front of the hotel 





As he was shown about the Most a plant in Pittsburgh, 
Khrushchov paused every now and then to chat with workers. 
One of them, Kenneth Jockey, offered him a dear, and in return 
Khrushchov presented him with his wrist walcii. In the picture 
above we see Khrushchov with another worker, Dmitry Zas- 
tupnevich, a Byelorussian by origin, who has been living in 
the United States 40 years. “Minsk is now a very big and beau¬ 
tiful city,” Khrushchov remarked. “You would probably not 
recognize it” 


President Eisenhower and Premier Khrushchov pose for the 
photographers before their talks at Camp David 

















“If we adopt this ovor-simpli fied approach and 1 ;tkf* up ada¬ 
mant positions -1 mine, ; i n < 1 I In* F.S. President 1 1 isthere 
wmi’l In* nnv business like talks tomorrow. They would m»L 
he negotial ions to find reasonable solid ion<, but sheer stub¬ 
bornness that, to put i! figuratively, would be 1,-ke tin 4 stub¬ 
bornness of two bulls- which ha 4 - t hi* st l onger legs, w liich 
has the harder forehead, which has ! h«* longer horns and 
which can first gore I lie other.’’ 

However, as Khrushchov pointed out. this position will 
not produce a way out of tin* situation and it is not this 
(‘onlesi nf si nbbornness and strength that now expected 
by I hi‘ peoples of tin 4 Soviet l nion and the tinted Males 
of America, by all peace loving nations. 

“So lei's compete in solving disputed questions by reason 
and not by force, 'that is what all the peoples expect ol us." 
Khrushchov said. hi 4 - end conclusion receiving enthusiastic 
applause. 

Todecide outstanding international problem*- not from po¬ 
sit ions of strength but of reason! These words, addressed to 
I lie A mericau people, t o t he < iov eminent of t he I’.S.A. on the 
eve of the l a Ik*-, ca I led forth a keen response from mil lions of 
people \\ ho wen* sick ami tired ot I he “cold war" and t lie arm- 
lace. t hey opened up clear prospects and raised great hopes 
in tin 4 hearts of people that world peace would la 4 secured. 

American audiences have on many occasions expressed 
their admiration of Khrushchov’s maimer of speaking. De¬ 
scribing* the impression made on him hv Khrushchov, Jack 
V. Fox wrote in tin 4 Pi/lshurah /Vcw soon after this meeting; 
“That Khrushchov lias a brilliant mind, that In* has read 
widely and not only of Marxism, that he has courage and 
(mormons driv e are iinquest ionable. I le is the mast er supreme 
of the ad lib.” 

Khrushchov’s speech was heard not. only by the people in 
tin 4 big ball of the Iniversily — it- was broadcast by radio 
and TV stations. The cars with radios in the vicinity of 
the I niversily were surrounded by large numbers of people 
listening with absorbed attention to every word. In buses 
filled with radios Ihere was absolute silence while Khru¬ 
shchov spoke. People envied I host 4 w ho came t o t he l ni vers it y 
wit h port abb 4 radio sets. Kxelamat ions of approx al wen 4 heard 
not, only in the hall vv here l hi 4 meet ing vv as t akmg place but, 
also in many places far from the hail when 4 people with the 
most, d i \ erse views li.-t ened I o I he speech with great al tent ion. 
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The thousands of people who liad gathered near tlit' Uni¬ 
versity of Pittsburgh did 110 I disperse for three hours in the 
hope of seeing t he head of the Soviet Government once again. 
They wanted to express their gratitude to Khrushchov for 
what he had done and was doing to bring the Soviet Union 
and the United State's closer together, to establish better 
understanding between them and thereby enhancing mutual 
trust and directing the efforts of tin* two countries towards 
peace*lor themselves and for all nations. 

The send-off given Khrushchov in Pittsburgh was even 
warmer and more cordial than the reception accorded him 
on the previous day. With his conversations with workers, 
his meetings with many thousands of the city’s residents in 
the streets and squares during his brief stay and the vivid 
speech lit* had just delivered at the University of Pittsburgh, 
the head of the Soviet Government won greater regard 
among the broadest sections of the population. As they saw 
the distinguished Soviet visitor off, many tens of thousands 
of people devoutly wished him a successful completion of 
his historic visit. 

At 4:30 p.m. local time, Khrushchov and his parly left 
for Washington by special aircraft. Beneath the planes lay 
the panorama of the city, which at this hour was bathed in 
bright sunlight. Once again we saw the strike-bound metal¬ 
lurgical giants. The industrial heart of America was para¬ 
lysed as it were: the fight of the army of half a million strik¬ 
ing steelworkers against the “steel kings” continued. The 
workers were showing organization and staunchness in the 
struggle for their fundamental rights. Six weeks later, when 
we returned from the U.S.A. we learned that after 110 days 
the strike was stopped by decision of the Supreme Court of 
the U.S.A., which compelled all the steelworkers to return 
to work. We also learned that for the period of the strike the 
pay losses of the steelworkers and the workers of other in¬ 
dustries, which depend on steel supplies, amounted to more 
than 81,130,000,000. We can imagine how this reflected on 
the life of the workers. This feature of the American way of 
life, which determines the life of a big industrial city, con¬ 
clusively refutes the assertions of those who seek to repaint 
monopolistic capitalism into “people’s capitalism” or even 
“economic humanism.” 

In reporting Khrushchov's stay in Pittsburgh, the entire 
American press noted the exceptional warmth of the reception 
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given him and the enthusiasm of the population. Under the 
heading “Pittsburgh Stop—Warmest of Tour,” the New 
York Times wrote: 

“Pittsburgh liked Premier Khrushchov and Mr. Khru¬ 
shchov liked Pittsburgh. 

“The Soviet leader husked in the warmest reception of 
his American tour as huge throngs greeted him in downtown 
Pittsburgh today. 

“Noonday crowds packed the si reels of the Golden Triangle, 
straining for a glimpse of Mr. Khrushchov as his motorcade 
whipped through the district., beaming and waving from the 
back seat of a white convertible, the Soviet Premier drew 
the biggest, outpouring of people in the city’s history.” 

Newspapers noted the warmth of the meeting with the 
workers at the Mosta plaid: the Christian Science Moni¬ 
tor\ for inst ance, wrote: “Mr. Khrushchov, an old fad ory hand 
himself, seemed to enjoy himself at Mesla which makes the 
big machinery used in steel mills. He bad high praise for 
some of the technhjiies, but criticized several of the machines. 
In each case, the Mosta executives said, Mr. Khrushchov’s 
points were* well taken.” 

Describing Khrushchov’s stay in Pittsburgh, the lialti- 
more Sun wrote 1 : “it was more than a polite welcome; it was 
openly enthusiast ic.” 

The telegrams ami letters received by Khrushchov from 
Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania reflected how deeply this visit 
impressed the people. The authors of the telegrams and let¬ 
ters welcomed the visit by the head of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment and whole-heartedly approved his t ire I ess efforts for 
peace and friendship between nations. 

Those wore the thoughts of many Americans who keenly 
want last ing peace and an improvement, of relat ions between 
the Soviet Union and the United States of America—those 
two Great Powers that bear special responsibility for the 
preservation and consolidation of peace. They set great 
hopes on the pending t alks in Camp David bet ween the head 
of I he Sov iet Government. N. S. Khrushchov and the President 
of the U.S.A. Dwight I). Kisenliower. 

Washington once again lay ahead, as well as tlie last and 
most important, days of the stay in the U.S.A. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


A TIME OF GREAT EXPECTATIONS 


BACK IN WASHINGTON 

Khrushchov returned to Washington in the afternoon of 
September 24. The weather was hot and humid. The air 
seemed as dense as cotton wool. The people who came out into 
the streets to again welcome the head of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment kept wiping their faces with damp handkerchiefs. 
Wo trace of a breeze. No drop of refreshing rain. A languish¬ 
ing expectation of fall, which was likely to freshen the 
atmosphere, seemed to hang in the air. 

There was no reception ceremony al the airfield. This 
was an unofficial arrival. Only newspapermen and photog¬ 
raphers as usual crowded the tall platforms, which resembled 
scaffolding, on the look-out for a good picture and a striking 
detail. When Khrushchov and his party descended from the 
aircraft, a few of the more enterprising reporters broke 
through to Henry Cabot Lodge. 

“Well?” 

Lodge spread his arms and said in a subdued voice: 

“He says he’s not fired and he certainly seems to be feeling 
fresh. lie is obviously in good humour....” 

The reporters rushed to the telephone boot hs. 

And Khrushchov really was in good humour, lie was 
still under the impression of the warm welcome he had 
just received from the people of Pittsburgh, the American 
steel capital, of which the New York Times wrote: 

“‘Biggest crowds I’ve ever seen,’ said Mayor Thomas 
J. Gallagher.” 



Now it was the Washington authorities who were in for 
a surprise. Although the protocol of the (rip did not provide 
for any ceremonies either at the airfield or in the city and 
nobody had called on llie population of the capital to come 
out ami greet the visitor, tens of thousands thronged the 
route from Andrews Air Force Base to Blair /louse, and they 
were all obviously cordially inclined. It leaped to the eye 
that this t ime a much larger number of people displayed their 
warm sentiments than ten flays before, when Khrushchov 
first stepped on American soil. 

Klmislichov’s forecast had come true. The ice of “cold 
war” had not only cracked but begun to break. IIis speeches 
in New York, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Dos Moines, and 
Pittsburgh had readied nearly every American home by TV, 
radio ami the newspapers. They had wrought a marked change 
in the Americans’ idea of the Soviet Union, of communism, 
and of the persons whom our people have put in positions 
of authority. Previously, information about the Soviet 
Union had trickled through to them in a thin dribble, whereas 
now a powerful surge of truthful, first-hand, irresistibly 
convincing and exciting information broke through like a 
veritable Niagara. It swept away the spurious legends in¬ 
vented about our country over the decades. 

Victimized by foolish propaganda, the Americans expected 
to see a stiff, bad-tempered and choleric doctrinaire, sparing 
of simple human words. Instead, they saw a simple and 
hearty mail eager to make direct contacts with the people, 
who brushed aside his guards to have friendly talks with 
the rank-and-file American and protested against being driv¬ 
en about in a closed automobile—a man who was always 
ready to converse, and to argue if necessary. They liked the 
ardour very much with which Khrushchov defended his 
ideas, not lett ing anyone cast a shadow on them, and the 
tolerance he showed for the other fellow’s convictions. Trust 
and liking were born in people and when word reached them 
of the proposals made by the head of the Soviet Government 
in his efforts to fortify the peace, they said: 

“No, this is not propaganda! Believe him—he’s a sincere 
man.” 

Thus changed the customary standard American ideas 
about the Soviet Union. And people did not shy away from 
speaking about it. One elderly newspaperwoman who covered 
Khrushchov’s tour, said the following about herself in an 
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outspoken conversation, and involuntarily reflected what 
was in I hose days happening In many Americans. 

“I have always been hostile to the Soviet, Union/' she 
said. “Like many others. 1 believed what was being said 
and written here. Hut it so happened that ] came to accom¬ 
pany Khrushchov on this amazing tour. I have observed 
him closely. 1 listened captiously to his speeches, and chal¬ 
lenged his agrmnenls in my mind. And suddenly I realized 
that alb the conceptions we had lived by for so many years 
should be thrown into the garbage 1 can. 1 saw that he was 
genuine, and that lie was proposing serious and, what is more, 
practicable things. Helieve it or not. but now this man has 
my liking. J cannot help comparing him with some 1 of our 
statesmen, such as Herbert C. Hoover or Calvin Coolidge, 
whose lips were forever curb'd in disdain for tin* people when 
they were in power.” 

She paused for a minute and then addl'd with a bitter 
smile: ll's a strange sensation. It isn’t so simple changing 
your views about a lot. of things when you're over fifty. 
Hut sometimes it’s got to be doin'/' 

We had many such conversations in those da vs! 

THE WIND ISN'T PLOWING IN 01 U FACES 

On September 24 all America spoke more than usual about 
Khrushchov’s trip. The closed talks between Hie two heads 
of government were due to open next day at Camp David, the 
mountain retreat of I lie* 17.S. President. They were awaited 
with impatience and hope, it was a day of great expectations. 
The comment al ors summoned all their eloquence to make 
their forecasts—some rosy and others grey—sound as convinc¬ 
ing as possible. Stale Department and While House officials 
were [lacking files that might he required during the conver¬ 
sations. The Pentagon waited on pins and needles for tho 
telephone call from Cape Canaveral, Florida, where feverish 
preparations were under way to furnish America with “po¬ 
sitions of strength” for the forthcoming meeting at Camp 
David; it. was planned to send up the American Atlas-Ahle 
moon rocket in the wake of Hie Soviet lunik before t ho meet¬ 
ing opened. There would then hi' reason to say that thence¬ 
forward the scon* in the cosmic contest was 1:1. 

Hut these blithe hopes were dashed. A curt hut, meaningful 
report came in from Florida. “On September 24/’ it said, 
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“at Cape 1 Canavoral tlie 1 Atlas Able moon rocket, scheduled 
to deliver a :\77r |>oii ml satellite to a moon orbit, blow up.The 
system was a four si ago rocket on which a satollito was to 
havo boon mounted. The 1 explosion buried all hopo of launch¬ 
ing a rockot moon-ward. No olhor rocket capable of deliv¬ 
ering a satellite into orbit round Iho moon is ready at the 
present I imo." 

r rhi k impression this report created is easily imagined. 
It aroused mixed feelings. One could heartily sympathize 
with the American scientists. They had suffered one more 
setback in an extremely complicated and difficult undertak¬ 
ing, which the launching of a moon rocket is. Hut is it a 
wise policy, thinking Americans (old themselves, to try at 
any price to make believe that (lie li.S.A. has grounds to 
negotiate from “positions of strength,” while in reality such 
grounds an* long since lacking? The head of the Soviet 
(I o veriinienf has presented Dwight Eisenhower with a 
replica of I In* Soviet pennant already delivered to the moon. 
By sending a rocket to I In* moon, Soviet- scientists and engi¬ 
neers have confirmed once again that launching powerful 
rockets is a sure and usual tiling for them. What, on the 
other hand, have the Cape* Canaveral people achieved by 
adding one more fiasco lo their long list of rocket failure's? 
Would it not he* more sensible* lo approach the talks due* to 
begin tomorrow from positions of reason, as the head of the 
Soviet Government has suggested? 

Inertia is a terrible force, particularly in politics. It is 
evidently not se> easy lor people who have for many years 
been guided in their acts by "big stick” strategy to look for 
something else after it has developed clearly that those 
against whom they would like It) act from “positions of 
strength” are just as strong, if not stronger. 

Hut life is a good teacher. And, speaking in San Francisco 
of peaceful coexistence, Khrushchov remarked: “I have al¬ 
ready repeatedly explained what it is and am willing to 
do so patiently again and again. If there’s anyone who does 
not understand, let him reflect some more;. If he still doesn’t 
understand, he evidently isn’t mature yet. Then let him 
develop some more, and reality will bring it home t o him; 
perhaps he will knock humps on his head more than once 
before he realizes how essential peaceful coexistence is.” 

In any case, Khrushchov’s just completed tour of the 
country demonst rated convincingly that rank-and-file Ameri¬ 
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cans wished nothing more ardently and unanimously than 
a slackening of tension in international relations, confidence 
in the morrow, and peace. And, far from bringing joy, the 
fireworks in which men in military uniforms engaged those 
days at Cape Canaveral irritated them: If the American 
people wishes peace sincerely, why resist it? 

All the more surprising were the gloomy predictions made 
on the eve of the Klirushchov-Eisenhower meeting by cer¬ 
tain pe'ople so thoroughly frozen info the ice of “cold war” 
that the general thaw in the international climate had not 
reached them. 

The New York Herald Tribune said in an editorial that 
“the discussion at Camp David may only produce an agree¬ 
ment to disagree.” As usual, some papers approached the 
meet ing on which the peoples pinned such great hopes as 
something of a sporting event. Take the following specimen 
of journalism, which we borrow from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal: 

“A meeting of minds may not be easy because the Soviet 
chief put Mr. Eisenhower on the diplomatic defensive with 
the Soviet arms proposal at the United Nations.” 

Ah, these long-familiar grating voices! 

The New York Times , of which Americans say that the 
content and tone of its articles give an almost unerring 
indication of the mood prevailing in the White House and 
the State Department, published a big review, which said: 

“Before he went to Camp David, Md., to discuss with Mr. 
Eisenhower in a relaxed and secluded atmosphere the grave 
issues that divide the world, Mr. Khrushchov was at pains 
to establish an atmosphere in which reconciliation, under¬ 
standing and a desire for mutual agreement would be upper¬ 
most. 

“He rejected for himself and for the President what he 
called (a ‘bull’s attitude’) a posture of stubbornness and 
firmness on which each tries by main strength to change the 
other’s position. Instead, he said, the effort must be made 
to solve matters ‘by reason and not by force.’... There is one 
area in which even the closest examination of Mr. Khru¬ 
shchov’s remarks has indicated no fundamental change and 
no inclination toward change. This is the German question.” 

In that same article the paper was compelled to acknowl¬ 
edge what tens of millions of people had realized as a result 
of Khrushchov’s tour of the United States, after seeing and 
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hearing his speeches over the TV and radio and reading the 
texts of these speeches in the papers. 

“What Mr. Khrushchov has demonstrated thus far,” the 
paper wrote, “is that he is a man of passionate determina¬ 
tion in defending his point of view and in striving to achieve 
a predetermined objective, lie has said again and again—and 
there is no objective reason for doubling his sincerity—that 
the object of his trip to the United States is to further the 
cause of Soviet-American understanding.” 

Such was (be general political setting on the eve of the 
talks of the heads of the two Great Powers. It was only natu¬ 
ral that people everywhere in Washington that stuffy evening 
spoke of nothing but the prospects of the meeting, which 
in the eyes of all had assumed truly historic significance. 

At 0 p.m. on September 24 a stream of cars flowed toward 
the building of the Soviet Embassy in Washington. More 
than 500 guests were going to I he reception given there for 
the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. 
There were leading U.S. statesmen among them, with 
Vice-President Nixon at the head of the list, prominent 
businessmen, intellectuals, and heads of the foreign embassies 
and missions accredited in Washington. 

One enterprising broker, who managed to approach Khru¬ 
shchov, asked whether it was not too much of a risk to 
buy up papers of the so-called tsarist debts. 

“Get rid of them as quickly as you can if you can find some 
fool of a buyer—or you’re bound to lose!” Khrushchov ad¬ 
vised him. 

Walking from one crowded hall to another, Khrushchov 
was constantly in the thick of the crowd of guests. lie spoke 
with them in a friendly way, shared impressions of his tour 
of the country, and joked cheerfully. He met the gifted 
American pianist, Van Cliburn, winner of the Chaikovsky 
Contest in Moscow, and gave him a paternal hug, asking him 
about his health and his music. Van Cliburn said that his 
operated hand had healed, that he was playing again and 
that he was expect ing to go on a concert tour of Europe. He 
added that he was also expect ing to visit the Soviet Union. 

Khrushchov was approached by the well-known American 
news commentator, VValter Lippmann. Shaking his hand, 
Khrushchov said: 

“I want to congratulate you on your seventieth birthday. 
You were seventy recently, weren’t you?” 
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“Yes, seventy, I’m sorry (o say.” 

“Congratulations! 1 read your articles. Of course, I do not 
agree with many things you say, but J always give credit to 
your journalistic skill.” 

There were many such meetings, many brief but very 
meaningful conversations that evening. The reception passed 
in a cordial and uninhibited atmosphere. Yet Khrushchov’s 
working day was not over. He was awaited by a group 
of American businessmen. As soon as the Soviet Embassy 
reception ended, Khrushchov went to moot them, lie was 
expected at the Sheraton Hotel, which was not far from the 
Embassy. He went there on foot. 

Many Washingtonians were? pleasantly surprised to see 
the head of the Soviet Government walking in the street. 
He was instantly recognized and warmly greeted. 

“Good evening! Welcome!” people exclaimed in friendly 
fashion. 

As he walked towards the hotel, tin 4 number of people 
following him grew like an avalanche. More and more people 
joined the hundred or so newspapermen who followed him 
doggedly everywhere he went,. They moved along in a dense 
crowd, surrounding Khrushchov. It became difficult to 
advance through this big throng of people. Hut it was not 
far to the Sheraton. 

In the comfortable salon the tables were covert'd for a 
gala dinner. Heads of large corporal ions were gathered there — 
distinguished guests of whom, as they say in the United 
Stales, each w r as “w : orlh millions of dollars." 

Externally, it was a very cordial meeting. People who 
rule tilt' business world know' how to behave ill society to 
suit tilt? occasion.But the conversation lacked genuine warmth 
and it was apparent that most of the guests, so prominent 
in business, dressed in their smokings and stiff shirt-fronts, 
who had come to meet the head of the Soviet Government, 
cared little for a normalization of Soviet-American relations 
and even for economic contacts between the two countries. 
They spoke at random, jumping from one question to 
another, and sometimes advanced the most fantastic ex¬ 
cuses to justify the strained state of Soviet-American rela¬ 
tions. 

“I don’t see how Mr. Khrushchov’s trip will help Soviet- 
American trade,” said Philip Gortney, the President of the 
Coty Co., once a French concern. 



“We have frequent- conflicts bet,ween management, and 
labour. Communists are mixed u|> in all these conflicts. 
They add fuel to them and in that way make it difficult to 
adjust relations with the U.S.S.M.,” said Charles M. White, 
President of the Kepublic Steel Corporation. 

“11 egret I ably, t he Sov iet Union does not publish data 

about, its gold output ami gold reserves_The lack of such 

information ... undermines trust and worries us,” the same 
P. Curt ney added. 

Khrushchov listened attentively and replied to questions 
patiently, but when it, became absolutely obvious that most 
of the businessmen were not interested in delevoping Soviet- 
American t rade, lie said: 

“I want t o make one thing clear. 1 did not come here to sell 

you stale goods_ If you don’t want to trade with us, you 

don’t have to. We’ll wait until you come knocking at our 
door yourself. Cel me repeat, we’ll wail. The wind isn’t 
blowing in our faces. Co ahead, sit by the shore and wait 
for fair weather.” 

After pointing out. that the Soviet Union was success¬ 
fully developing its foreign trade, including trade with 
allies of the United Stales, Khrushchov remarked sarcasti¬ 
cally: 

“America is the only country that does not trade with us. 
Very well, we have a saying that if you sulk and don’t eat 

your kasha you’ll gain nothing by it_ l see that Americans 

fear communism as much as a rabbit fears a boa constric¬ 
tor, and are losing their common sense. Very well, we’ll 
wait until you recover your senses completely and begin to 
trade.” 

This forthright and outspoken statement caused anima¬ 
tion in the gathering. Many laughed and applauded. 

In conclusion, the organizer of the meeting and publisher 
of the Journal of Commerce , Eric Kidder, posed a crafty 
quest ion. 

“Mr. Chairman,” he said, “you have seen the American 
people and you have recognized that they are a peace-loving 
people. Did you have the same view before and do you believe 
that the American Government is just as peacefully in¬ 
clined?” 

Khrushchov looked attentively at Kidder and began to 
speak in a calm voice, unhurriedly, as though thinking 
aloud. 
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“My tour of the United States,” he said, “has not changed 
ray convictions. I have always regarded the Americans as 
a peaceful people. As regards an appraisal of the actions of 
the American Government, that depends on concrete condi¬ 
tions. We must not judge hy words hut by deeds. We have 
submitted the question of disarmament. But. if you will 
only say that you are for peace and at the same time have 
military bases around the U.S.S.H., then we’ll also he 
forced to have rocket bases against you. We have submitted 
a proposal for a peace treaty with Germany. If you sign it, 
that means you want, peace; if you don’t, that means you 
are steering a course towards worsening relations. We want 
to live in peace and to trade with you. Trade is litmus pa¬ 
per—it shows the state of relations bet ween governments_ 

You do not want to trade with us. But why? That, makes us 
think and puts us on our guard. Apparent ly you are planning 
some evil. You cannot expect, me to tell my people that, you 
are for peace, but do not even want to trade so trifling an 
item as herring. If I did that, the Soviet people would tell 
me that 1 am a simplet on and that evident ly they need anoth¬ 
er Prime Minister. But I shall not tell the Soviet people 
that..” 

Khrushchov reflected for a moment, then added emphat¬ 
ically: 

“If you don’t want to trade with us, you don’t have to, but 
end discrimination. So long as there is discrimination, we 
shall have a thorn in our hearts. But if we find a common 
language on questions of disarmament, and if we have a 
peace treaty with the two German states, that would mean 
that you want to live in peace. If not—that means you 
want war. Everything consists of concrete deeds. If you, 
gentlemen, think that our economy will buckle under the 
arms race you are imposing on us, you are making a big 
mistake. Our plans provide both for peaceful economic 
development and for the manufacture of the armaments nec¬ 
essary to defend the interests of the Soviet Union. We want 
peace, but we are ready to defend ourselves against any 
aggression.” 

In conclusion, rising from his seat, Khrushchov said: 
‘That is what I wanted to tell you, gentlemen, in reply 
to your questions. Thank you.” 

Eric Ridder thanked his guest for his frank and useful 
talk. Taking leave of Khrushchov, everybody smiled cordial- 
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H olch The more so, since a transcript of this talk was pub- 
"iishotV on September 27 and widely circulated both in the 
Soviet Union and in the Vnit ml States. But the Journal of 
Commerce published by Mr. Bidder, that same Eric Bidder 
who had so cordially thanked the head of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment for his frank and useful talk, carried a more than strange 
editorial some time later. Its substance was designed to 
create mistrust of the transcript of the talk and, consequent¬ 
ly, to conceal from the general public a number of essential 
points made by Khrushchov. 

“We do not believe any attempt was made by the Russians 
to wilfully distort the truth. Nevertheless, it was hardly a 
coincidence that the Russian report gave Mr. Khrushchov 
the lust of it while the American industrialists all too fre¬ 
quently were treated as mere ‘straightmen’ for the Chair¬ 
man’s witty sayings.” 

But that, gentlemen, is just how it was, and we can only 
commiserate with the American industrialists. You need 
not take issue with the press group with the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., which, as you write, 
“was not even present at the dinner and thus could hardly 
have prepared a transcript.” 

Wo are well aware that here it is not a matter of the tran¬ 
script of the conversation, but of its content. Some Ameri¬ 
can industrialists did not like what Khrushchov said and 
how wittily he replied to the businessmen, putting them 
all too frequently into a very unenviable position. So they 
found a “way out” by blaming it all oil the press group which, 
so they say, could not have kept a record of the conversa¬ 
tion since it did not attend the dinner. 

Yes, the estimable captains of industry did indeed 
“forget” to invite the press group with the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. to their dinner, but the 
press group could not forget its immediate duties. Its rep¬ 
resentatives were present at the meeting and took down 
Khrushchov’s talk with the businessmen in full, and with a 
full sense of responsibility, just as they recorded all the 
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public speeches and talks of the head of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment in the United States of America. 

It took the editors of the Journal of Commerce ten days to 
make their more than strange “discovery.” But its “value” 
did not gain therefrom. What is more, it served to confirm 
the thought voiced by Khrushchov that there were forces in 
America which were working “against a relaxation of tension 
and for the maintenance of ‘cold war.’ To sliut one’s eyes 
to this would mean to show weakness in the struggle against 
these evil forces, these evil spirits. No, they must be ex¬ 
posed, they must be pointed out, they must be publicly 
whipped, they must be roasted like devils in a frying-pan.” 

And the truth, the big and incontrovertible truth which 
sounded in all Khrushchov’s speeches in America and in 
his replies at the dinner given by the publisher of the Jour¬ 
nal of Commerce —that truth is the hottest of all frying- 
pans. 

The truth, everybody knows, does not cease to be the truth 
just because someone does not like it. A Russian proverb 
says that “the truth pricks the eyes.” 

IN CAMP DAVID 

N. S. Khrushchov and Dwight Eisenhower left for Camp 
David in the afternoon of September 25. 

They met on the green lawn outside the White House, 
where an eight-seater C-58 helicopter was already warming 
up. Dressed for the trip in a light brown sports suit and cap, 
the President greeted his guest warmly. They boarded the 
helicopter and that small aircraft, which looked like a 
dragon-fly, rose lightly into the air. It gained altitude ver¬ 
tically and then receded sideways in the direction of the Ca- 
toctin Mountains on the border between Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. 

Fields and woods, touched by the first breath of the late 
American fall, stretched from horizon to horizon below 
the wide windows of the helicopter. Here and there the trees 
were already flaming red and the birches, rare in these parts 
and particularly dear to the Russian heart far away from 
home, were decked out in their golden garb. 

At first there were white farm structures below, then the 
woods became denser, and very soon the helicopter hovered 
over almost deserted forest-clad hills. In just a few spots, pro- 
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trud ing among I lie tree tops, were the roofs of villas, where 
(heir owners seek shelter in summer from the choking and 
damp Washington heat. 

A few more minutes passed. The helicopter landed on a 
small lawn. At first it seemed that there was nothing but 
bushy trees around. A narrow-paved path, however, led 
away into the forest. It branched out, and a few barracks, 
which looked old and moss-covered, appeared farther on. 
When you looked at them closer you saw that this was a 
deliberate facing which camouflaged a few comfortable 
cottages. And the forest., too, was, in effect, no forest any 
longer but an excellently groomed park. 

There was a small pond whose banks were laid out with 
wild rock. Before it was an anchor painted white. On the 
right stood a lodge. On both sides of the narrow door hung 
two brightly polished copper lanterns. Over the door was 
an unexpected sign—Aspen Lodge. If developed that the 
cottages in this forest camp had names of trees instead of 
numbers to distinguish them. This was the President’s 
country retreat. 

Aspen Lodge w r as not very large. It had just four bedrooms— 
i). Eisenhower, N. S. Khrushchov, C. Ilerler, and A. A. Gro¬ 
myko lived there in those days—a dining-room and a large 
hall with a picture window opening upon a large green lawn 
which usually served as a course for golf, the President’s 
favourite sport. The other advisers who may have been re¬ 
quired by the heads of government during their conversations 
were put, up in the little cottages scattered near by, each 
accommodating two or three people. 

The forest camp was built soon after the outbreak of 
the Second World War. Before the war President Franklin 
L). Roosevelt usually spent his leisure on the presidential 
yacht, which took him down the Potomac out into the ocean. 
But after the hostilities began the U.S. Navy could not 
guarantee the safety of the presidential yacht, which might 
easily have been attacked by German submarines. That 
is why if was decided to establish some other resort for 
the President.. This set of small single-storey cottages 
camouflaged as wooden barns was built for this purpose in 
the mountains north of Washington. Franklin U. Roose¬ 
velt called his camp “Shangri-La”—a name he borrowed 
from Hilton’s Lost Horizon. The novel tells how an English¬ 
man discovered an imaginary ideal city-state in the 
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heart of the Himalayas called Shangri-La, where life was so 
beautiful that people never grew old. 

When Dwight Eisenhower became President, he only_ re¬ 
named Shangri-La into Camp David after his grandson. The 
Camp has retained its nature of a secluded forest retreat 
restricted lo outsiders. 

Il would have been difficult to find a more suitable 
place for the frank man-to-man conversations of the heads 
of the two governments. Motorized Marine patrols stationed 
on all forest roads and paths kept correspondents and all 
species of observers, who literally besieged the forest, at 
a respectable distance. Even the associates invited by 
the heads of government, many of whom were well known, 
had to have special passes to enter Camp David. They 
pinned them to the lapels of their jackets for the guards to 
identify them, and when leaving the Camp they returned 
the passes to officers who kept a close watch that no pass 
should be taken outside the Camp. 

Some of the details which the reader may come across 
here do not, perhaps, have any direct relat ion to I he hist ur¬ 
ic talks of the two statesmen. But we think our readers will 
understand — we wanted to describe as fully and in as 
great detail as possible the atmosphere in which the conver¬ 
sations took place, and all the circumstances in which what 
is now known in America as “the spirit of Camp David” 
was born. 

At the Aspen Lodge everything was simple and friendly, 
with none of the conventions of diplomatic protocol. No 
one hurried. Problems of world importance had to be pon¬ 
dered and weighed, and haste, regulation and attempts 
to couch everything in official formulas would only have 
made things difficult. It, had been agreed beforehand that 
this meeting of heads of government would not be in the 
nature of formal negotiations. So many unresolved prob¬ 
lems had accumulated, and they were so complicated and 
responsible, that it would have been unrealistic for two 
people to try and solve them on their own, and at one sit¬ 
ting. This was why unofficial friendly conversations had 
been chosen—in private sometimes, in the presence of 
only the interpreters, and sometimes with the participation 
of a limited number of advisers. In this environment the 
heads of government could express their views frankly, 
explain their positions and motives, and try and find ways 
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Al a small \ab\e covered with green clolh beside the pic¬ 
ture window of Ihe presidential lodge sat two men of sharply 
divergent beliefs, different backgrounds, and different tra¬ 
ditions. On one side of the table sat a Russian worker, a rev¬ 
olutionary, a convinced Communist, the head of the 
government of a socialist state. On the other sat a profession¬ 
al general, a pious man who believed in the capitalist 
system and who was entrusted by his country’s ruling class 
to guard the interests of that system. 

Yet these different men had to try and find a common 
language, because both of them appreciated the crucial 
importance of the current historical moment and because 
both of them knew that if no way to relieve international 
tension was found, the world might face disaster. 

It was because the U.S. President was aware of this 
that he look that decisive step against which he had been 
strongly advised for a number of years by many of his clos¬ 
est counsellors. It required considerable courage for the 
President, to make his decision. Although Dwight Eisen¬ 
hower enjoyed great respect among his people, who have not 
forgott en his services during the Avar which he began as a 
modest colonel and ended as the Allied Commander-in-Chief, 
lie kneAv very well that a campaign against him had already 
gradually swung into motion. 

“He is getting old,” said people who did not wish the 
“cold war” to stop. “His spirit is weakening and he is liable 
to make concessions, something Dulles would never have 
made.” 

But backed by those who thought the time ripe to view 
the prospects of Soviet-Americun relations from a new 
angle, the President of the United States made his decision 
and was now in private talks with his guest. 

By sending his invitation to Khrushchov, the U.S. Pres¬ 
ident was naturally acting in the interests of those who 
had put him in power. And on accepting that invitation, 
the head of the Soviet Government went across the ocean 



not as a private person going on a visit to another private 
person, but as the head of government of one great power 
going on a most important visit to the head ol government 
of another great power of a diametrically opposed economic, 
social, and political background. Behind him stood the 
200 million people of the world’s first socialist state and, 
what is more, the entire socialist camp with its popula¬ 
tion of over 1,000 million. 

And what they would say to one another was deter¬ 
mined by just that — the President and his guest represented 
the will of their states and each was guided by the interests 
of his social system. But for all that it was dear I hat per¬ 
sonal contacts between these two outstanding personali¬ 
ties heading the governments of the world’s most powerful 
countries were of immense importance to a better mutual 
understanding bet ween our countries. Jn so big and impor¬ 
tant an undertaking as the establishment of mutual under¬ 
standing and trust between states, personal contacts be¬ 
tween their leaders are called upon to play a big rob'. No 
diplomatic niceties and no measures of protocol are of any 
avail if the hearts of the conferees are barred to an apprecia¬ 
tion of the other party’s posit ion, and if the conferees do not 
respect one another. Reversely, it is much easier to get 
agreement on the most complicated question if it, is handled 
by people who have a good understanding of and respect 
for each other. 

The readers do not expect us, of course, to present an 
account of the Khrushchov-Eisenhower conversations which 
began in the evening of September 25 and lasted until noon 
September 27. We shall recall what, they themselves said 
after the talks. 

“You are naturally most interested in my impressions 
of the meetings we had with the President of the IJ.S.A., 
Mr. Eisenhower,” Khrushchov told correspondents on Sep¬ 
tember 27. “We had pleasant talks. On all subjects that we 
touched upon, we had a great deal in common both as 
regards our evaluation of the situation and the need to 
improve relations between our countries.... I have no doubt 
whatsoever that the President is sincere in his desire to 
improve relations between our countries. It seems to me 
that the President of the U.S.A. is in a more difficult posi¬ 
tion than 1 am. In the United Stales the forces obstructing 
improvement of relations between our countries and the 



relaxation of international tension are, evidently, still 
influential. And that must be taken into consideration, 
lint 1 believe that in the long run common sense will indi¬ 
cate the right, course in settling internalional problems—a 
course leading to the consolidation of peace throughout the 
world 

And President Dwight Eisenhower, for his part,, said at 
a press conference the following day: 

“I invited Mr. Khrushchov, as you know, t,o come here 
so t hat we might have a chance to discuss some of the ob¬ 
vious reasons lor tensions in the world, and particularly 
between our own—our two countries, because of the out¬ 
standing unsettled matters. 

“1 did not- ask him here for substantive negotiations, 
because those are impossible without the presence of our 
associates. l>ut, 1 thought that through this visit of his, 
and through these conversations, possibly 1 think, as i 
have said to you before, some of the ice may be melted. 
Now, if any of this has been done, again it’s due to the 
American people....” 

Asked later what he thought of Khrushchov, the Pres¬ 
ident said: 

“He is a dynamic and arresting personality, lie is a 
man that, uses every possible debating method available to 
him. He is capable of great flights, we might say, of manner¬ 
ism and almost disposition from one of almost negative, 
difficult altitude, to the most easy, affable, genial type 
of discussion. 

“I think that the American people sensed as they went 
around that they were seeing some man who is an extraordi¬ 
nary personality, there is no question about it. 

“Now, I thoroughly believe that he is sure that the basic 
tenets of the socialist, or communistic doctrine, are correct. 
Now, he has made great dents into the original concept of 
this doctrine.” 

In spite of the great disparity in the style, the method 
of expressing their thoughts and their manner of speaking, 
it is easy t,o discern one and the same idea in these state¬ 
ments by N. S. Khrushchov and Dwight Eisenhower. It 
is that the heads of the governments of the Soviet Union 
and the United States were guided by the same concern for 
“melting at least some of the ice” which entrammelled 
Soviet-American relations. They appreciated the fact that 
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it was not an easy thing to do. Many years of “cold war” 
had left deplorable sediment. 13ut they knew that the peo¬ 
ples expected and, much more, demanded an end to the 
“cold war.” 

In the first evening, Khrushchov and Eisenhower hail a 
preliminary exchange of opinions. Christian llerler and 
A. A. Gromyko were with them. 

The press group with the Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the U.S.S.R. slated in its report that eve¬ 
ning: 

“Immediately upon their arrival at Camp David N. S. 
Khrushchov and Dwight D. Eisenhower start ed an exchange 
of views on questions of interest to both sides. The discus¬ 
sion took place in an atmosphere of frankness and was 
marked by a desire to understand the point of view of each 
government.” 

After their conversation, Eisenhower invited Khrushchov 
and a small group of his advisers to dine with him and his 
closest associates. They had dinner in a small, cosy dining¬ 
room. Their talks continued to the accompaniment, of tune¬ 
ful music. An instrumental Marine Corps group—four or 
five musicians—played behind the thin wooden screen 
which separated the dining-room from the guest-room. 
Solos were performed by the accordionist. There was Ameri¬ 
can music—then suddenly the sounds of a very familiar 
tune. What was it? Podmoskovniye Ve.che.ra—Evenings 
Near Moscow. The President smiled gleefully. A hearty 
host, he had prepared this pleasant surprise for his guest. 
At the end of the dinner the screen was removed and the 
Marine musicians played a few more numbers. 

The President suggested seeing a short documentary 
film about the voyage of the atomic submarine Nautilus 
tinder the ice cap of the North Pole. Khrushchov agreed 
readily. The picture showed how the submarine covered its 
underwater route new to the American sailors. The docu¬ 
mentary was followed by a cinemascope westerner. The Presi¬ 
dent said affably that he liked such films—that he relaxed 
while watching them. 

In the morning, after a night spent in the hospitable 
lodge, thorough-going conversations began, lasting, with 
a brief interval, until lunch. 

At 10:45 a.m. the President and his guest left the lodge 
for a short walk in the park in the attendance of their inter- 
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preters. They walked along at tract i ve stony paths winding 
over the wooded hills in which Camp David was located. 
Then they entered the recreation hall of the Camp David per¬ 
sonnel. The President showed Khrushchov a recently installed 
howling alley. They seated themselves and young John 
Halferty, yeoman 2nd class* howled a 2'18-point game. 
While watching the sport, Khrushchov and Eisenhower 
did not cease their conversations. Then they continued 
their walk and returned to the lodge after a promenade of 
nearly a mile and a half. At the villa each conferred in 
private for some ten minutes with his Foreign Minister, after 
which they proceeded to the sunlit hall with the picture 
windows opening upon the golf course, and resumed their 
seals at the small table covered with the green cloth. Just 
the interpreters were with them. The others went to the 
dining-room and conversed there in undertones. 

Neither the President nor his guest had any documents 
or records with them. This, as it were, stressed the unoffi¬ 
cial nature of their meeting. The ship’s clock of the Nauti¬ 
lus—a. gift to the President from the commander of the 
atomic submarine—ticked quietly. Music sounded softly 
inthehall—a record of Dmitry Shostakovich revolved on the 
phonograph. 

From time to time Eisenhower would rise from the table 
and leave the room to confer with his advisers. Then he would 
return and the conversation resumed. Hour upon hour 
passed. The lunch had to he put off for some time because 
the President and his guest did not wish to interrupt their 
conversation. 

An understanding had been reached between the press 
group with the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R. and James C. llagerty, Press Secretary to the 
President, that, to suit the situation, nothing would be 
announced about the substance of the talks, save general 
information. And this condition was strictly observed by 
both part ies. 

The newsmen virtually attacked llagerty from all sides, 
clamouring for at least an indication, a detail, that would 
hint at the content of the talks. Smiling politely, Hagerty 
kept repeating the same thing, emphasizing that the conver¬ 
sations were proceeding in a good atmosphere and that 
both parties were frankly and earnestly discussing the ques¬ 
tions raised. 
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The newsmen took pains to nolo down every word he 
said. Next day the .\eu> York Times reported: 

“The adjectives employed hy Mr. Hagerty to describe 
the tone of the meetings were ‘good,’ ‘serious,’ ‘honest,’ 
‘intensive’ ami ‘frank.’ There was no wisecracking and no 
joking, he said, and both Mr. Khrushchov and General 
Eisenhower were in a sober and serious mood.” 

The Sunday Star gave the following account, of the infor¬ 
mation it had received: 

“The fact that their initial private talk today was unex¬ 
pectedly long could be an especially encouraging sign — 

“Despite the lack of evidence of actual progress toward a 
compromise of East-West differences, American officials 
seemed encouraged by the att it ude of the unpredictable Mr. 
Khrushchov— Officials said there was no table-pounding, 
no voices raised as Mr. Khrushchov and Mr. Eisenhower 
outlined their differing positions on major problems causing 
tension_” 

At lunch Khrushchov offered the President some choco¬ 
late candies given to him by Van Cliburn in Washington. 
The young pianist had asked Khrushchov to lake them along 
to Camp David and to eat them with President Eisenhower. 
Doth statesmen enjoyed the chocolates present.ed by the 
gifted American, who first won fame in the Soviet capital. 

After lunch the President had a nap, while Khrushchov 
went for a walk in the park. If was a warm, a truly summer 
day. Just here and there a yellow-golden or crimson leaf 
would float slowly down to the paved path as a reminder of 
“Indian summer.” 

After four in the afternoon Dwight Eisenhower emerged 
from the lodge and joined Khrushchov. He was with his 
son John, a tall, stately officer. 

“Why not visit my farm?” the President suggested to 
Khrushchov. “It is practically next door—we’ll make it 
in fifteen or twenty minutes.” 

Khrushchov accepted the invitation. 

“I’ll tell you what we’ll do,” Eisenhower said smiling. 
“Let’s fool the newspapermen. They’re on the look-out for 
us along the roads. Let’s fly by helicopter!” 

The helicopter was near by, on a small lawn. The President, 
Khrushchov, and the President’s son John went up in the 
aircraft. They were followed by a second helicopter with 
the security men. Twelve minutes later the two flying 
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machines landed in Eisenhower’s farm near Gettysburg. 
The farm consisted of a fairly large two-storey mansion, 
another two smaller two-storey houses, and a number of 
barns. Khrushchov and Eisenhower made a short tour of 
(he farm in a car. The President showed the guest his pure¬ 
bred lllack Angus steers and heifers, of which lie was rightly 
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proud, and the cowshed with its modern equipment. He 
presented a pedigree heifer to Khrushchov. 

Eisenhower said that he had bought the farm in 1950, 
expecting to spend the rest of bis life there after retiring. 
He would like to prove, he said, that farming could be prof¬ 
itable even on the exhausted soil along the eastern seaboard 
of (lie United States, lie said that it was easy to farm in 
the mid-Wcsl, because the soil there was exceptionally 









fertile. The mid-Wcst, he explained, lies between two moun¬ 
tain chains—the llocky Mountains and the Appalachi¬ 
ans—forming a giant bowl where fertile soil had accumu¬ 
lated. Along the eastern seaboard the fertile layer of earth had 
been washed away down the centuries into the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Then Eisenhower and Khrushchov returned to the main 
farm-house, where they were awaited by the President’s 
daughter-in-law, Barbara, and his grandchildren—eleven- 
year-old David, nine-year-old Barbara Anna, eight-year- 
old Susan, and three-year-old Mary Jean. Also with them 
was David’s friend, the son of a local doctor. 

Eisenhower said that his son and daughter-in-law and 
their children resided permanently in Gettysburg. Jle 
explained that John and his wife did not want their chil¬ 
dren to grow accustomed to the White Mouse and the privi¬ 
leges they enjoyed in Washington as long as their grandfa¬ 
ther was President. In Gettysburg they attended an ordinary 
public school like all other children. 

It was there that the now well-known conversat ion took 
place between Khrushchov, the President, and the Presi¬ 
dent’s grandchildren, in which it was decided that Dwight 
Eisenhower would coine to the Soviet Union in the spring 
of I960. 

Khrushchov asked the President’s grandchildren whether 
they wanted to go to Russia. They answered in a chorus 
that they did. The question arose about the most suitable 
time for the trip. Khrushchov said that the best time for 
such trips was the summer or spring, when everything was 
in bloom and fragrant, and when no cold autumn or winter 
winds blew. 

“That’s right,” the children agreed. “Will it be spring, 
then?” 

Thus the decision was made, this time in earnest, in con¬ 
cert with the grandfather—Dwight Eisenhower. Khru¬ 
shchov remarked jokingly that it had been easier for him to 
get agreement with the grandchildren than with the Presi¬ 
dent himself, because his grandchildren had a good environ¬ 
ment, whereas he, evidently, had some obstacles, which 
prevented him from realizing his wishes in the spirit and 
time that he desired. 

Speaking of this meeting at his press conference on Sep¬ 
tember 28, Eisenhower said: 



“This was the kind of heartwarming family scene that 
any American would like to see taking place between his 
grandchildren and a stranger.” 

At about tv.OU p.m. the President and his guest, after 
warmly taking their leave of the President’s family who 
had come out to see them off, returned to Camp David. 
While waiting for them, the Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
and the other assistants of the heads of government discussed 
the question of disarmament, the discontinuance of nuclear 
tests, and the question of Soviet-American cultural ex¬ 
change. 

In a general summary of the conversations that had 
taken place that day in Camp David, Press Secretary to the 
President said that the atmosphere of the talks had been 
good and that serious questions were discussed. After 
repeal ing that the heads of the two governments had devoted 
their conversations almost entirely to the German question 
and had also touched upon the question of disarmament, 
he added again that the talks would be continued the follow¬ 
ing day and that it would then be possible to say whether 
any progress had been or could he made in these matters. 

Early the next day, Sunday, September 27, Eisenhower 
flew to Gettysburg to attend the service at the local church. 
When he returned he related that the pastor had exhorted 
the congregation to pray for Khrushchov and Eisenhower, 
and for the success of their talks. 

In the President’s absence Khrushchov had a talk with 
Douglas C. Dillon, Under-Secretary of State, on questions 
of Soviel-American trade. Khrushchov spoke of it on return¬ 
ing home at a mass meeting in Krasnoyarsk on Octo¬ 
ber 9: 

“When I was in the United States,” he said, “I had a talk 
with Mr. Dillon, the Under-Secretary of Slate. 

“Let’s develop trade between our countries, let’s improve 
our economic relations, I said to him. li is profitable for 
you, isn’t it? Sell us more goods. We’ll buy them from you 
if you give us credits. After all, credits are not only profit¬ 
able to those who get them. Sometimes they are more prof¬ 
itable to those who give them. You need industrial orders. 
We’ll place those orders with you. But give us credit to do 
so. We’ll honestly return the money that we’ll get on credit. 
After all, even if we were to borrow from the devil, wo 
would return the loan to him too.” 
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At 10:30 p.m. (ho President and his guest resumed (heir 
seats at the table and continued their exchange ol opinions. 
Their conversation lasted until 1:00 p.m. At first their 
Foreign Ministers and other persons were in attendance, 
and later just the interpreters remained. On ending their 
conversations, Khrushchov and Eisenhower sat down to 
lunch, while the Ministers of Foreign Affairs and their assist¬ 
ants continued work on the draft communique, to which 
the heads of government gave finishing t ouches after the lunch. 

Taking warm leave of those who had for three days seen 
to the conditions necessary for the conduct of the negotia¬ 
tions, the U.S. President and his guest left by car for 
Washington. The car drove at a breath-taking speed and 
at 3:30 p.m., as had been agreed, it drove up to Khru¬ 
shchov’s residence. On the steps leading to the house Hisen- 
hovver said a hearty and friendly good-bye to Khrushchov. 

Khrushchov wished the President and his family all the 
best. He said that he would wait for new meetings and 
voiced the hope that Eisenhower and he would work joint ly 
for better Soviet-American relations and an enduring 
world peace. 

“if wo achieve this aim,” Khrushchov said, “future gener¬ 
ations will be eternally grateful.” 

Dwight Eisenhower assented, lie said that for his part 
he would do everything in his power for it. 

“I shall look forward impatiently to my trip to the Soviet 
Union,” he said. 

In conclusion the President asked Khrushchov to convey 
his best wishes to his family. 

This was the last conversation that Khrushchov had 
with Eisenhower before his departure home. According to 
American diplomatic protocol distinguished guests are 
seen off by the Vice-President. 

After a firm handshake with Khrushchov, Eisenhower 
returned to his car and drove to the White House. 

A few days later, on October 2, the Washington Post 
gave the following account of the impressions which the 
U.S. President brought away from his meetings with 
Khrushchov: 

“President Eisenhower, win* had been told by many of 
his advisers, especially the late John Foster Dulles, that 
he could never trust anything a Communist said, came to 
the opposite conclusion regarding Khrushchov.... 
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Thoro also seems to be no question that Eisenhower was 

.,11V impressed hy Khrushchov's frank and disarming 
,uTsmuv\\\y. Those who saw the two men VogeA-her sa\A 
11 ,at a personal friendship had boon formed during that 
week-end at Camp David whirli could paw the way for an 
unprecedented period of peace. 1 ' 

Thus ended the meeting of the heads of government of 
the two world's greatest powers, which had been so impa¬ 
tiently awaited hy tens of millions of people throughout 
the world. 

The scanty information which reached the press about 
the substance of their talks could not, naturally, satisfy 
those who followed developments with such unfeigned inter¬ 
est and even excitement. Hut the English proverb, “No 
news is good news,” was a thousand times right. Acting 
with a sense of responsibility for world peace, the heads 
of the two governments did not wish their conversations 
used for propaganda purposes. And when some over-inquis- 
jtive newspapermen tried to learn details of the conversa¬ 
tions from Khrushchov, ho put them in their places polite¬ 
ly but firmly. 

“The President and T,” Khrushchov said, “have exchanged 
views on many questions and I think it is not necessary 
to make everything public. We have already made a lot 
public. We shall meet again, talk, and after that again 
tell you what we consider necessary. How inquisitive you 
are! Have patience and we shall toll you when the time 
comes, we shall tell you everything.” 

Since the memorable meeting in Camp David ended, 
many si al esmon, internal ional observers, and commentators 
have been making appraisals of it in the press, and over 
the radio and television in all countries. A profusion of 
most diverse guesses and conjectures has been made in the 
bou rgoo i s nowspa pers. 

We have no wish to polemize with anyone. To us it ap¬ 
pears most. fitting in cases such as this to take guidance from 
the document which the conferees themselves released hy 
mutual consent at the conclusion of the talks. Thai is why 
we here prefer to reproduce in full the historic document 
which culminated the meeting in Cainp David between the 
President of the United States, Dwight 1). Eisenhower, 
and the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., 
N. S. Khrushchov. 
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JOINT SOVIET-AMERICAN COMMUNIQUE 


The Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.H., 
N. S. Khrushchov, and President Eisenhower have had a 
frank exchange of opinions at Camp David. In some of those 
conversations United States Secretary of State lierter and 
Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko, as well as other officials 
from both countries, participated. 

The Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.H. 
and the President of the United States have agreed that 
these discussions have been useful in clarifying each other’s 
position on a number of subjects. The talks were not under¬ 
taken to negotiate issues. It is hoped, however, that their 
exchanges of view will contribute to a better understand¬ 
ing of the motives and position of each, and thus to the 
achievement of a just and lasting peace. 

The Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.H. 
and the President of the United States agreed that the ques¬ 
tion of general disarmament is the most important one fac¬ 
ing the world today. Both governments will make every 
effort to achieve a constructive solution of this problem. 

In the course of the conversations an exchange of views 
took place on the question of Germany, including the 
question of a peace treaty with Germany, in which the 
positions of both sides were expounded. 

With respect to the specific question of Berlin, an under¬ 
standing was reached, subject to the approval of the other 
parties directly concerned, that negotiations would be 
reopened with a view to achieving a solution which would 
be in accordance with the interests of all concerned and 
in the interest of the maintenance of peace. 

In addition to these matters useful conversations were 
held on a number of questions affecting the relations be¬ 
tween the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the United 
States. These subjects included the question of trade be¬ 
tween the two countries. With ideas, substantial progress 
was made in discussions between officials and it is expected 
that certain agreements will be reached in the near future. 

The Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.H. 
and the President of the United States agreed that all out¬ 
standing international questions should be settled not by 
the application of force but by peaceful means through 
negotiation. 
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FinrtUy it was agrrnl Vital an mel <\aU‘ int l\\f> return 
v'imI ol v\u‘ V resilient to the Soviet I’mou next spring would 
1h* arranged through diplomatic channels. 


Washing!on, September 21 , 1 ‘ 1 Tj1 

We <mly wish to add what Khrushchov said about the 
Camp David conversations on his return home. Speaking 
at a mass meeting in Vladivostok on October t>„ he 
said: 

“Wo spoke quite frankly with the U.S. President, Dwight 
Eisenhower, on questions of safeguarding peace. I must 
say that 1 liked speaking to him—an intelligent man who 
appreciates the gravity of the international situation. 

“Some lime ago a prominent Western statesman said 
that Khrushchov was afraid of war and would not, therefore, 
start one. When talking to Mr. Eisenhower, I asked 
him: 

“‘What do you think, is this statement right or not? 
If the man keeps saying that J am afraid of war, and I reply 
that he is afraid, what will this lead to? Is if wise? We’d 
he like two cocks standing face to face ready to pounce 
upon each other, to peck each other. What is your opinion 
on this score, Mr. President?’ 

“He replied: 

“‘I’m a military man, and, speaking frankly, I greatly 
fear war.’ 

“‘Yes, you have put it very well,’ 1 confirmed. ‘Only 
an imprudent man can have no fear of war in our time.’ 

“It is different, of course, if a nation has war imposed on 
it and is compelled to defend its freedom and independence 
from aggressors. Jn such cases war must not be feared, be¬ 
cause that is tantamount to death. Whoever acts that way 
would he a wretched coward, unworthy of respect. If the 
motherland calls on its people to defend its freedom and 
independence, everyone must look death in the eyes 
bravely and courageously, and must not falter in the battle 
with its enemies. But it is imprudent to long for war 
like a cock longs for a scrap. 

‘“If you and I appreciate the fact that war may bring 
the people terrible calamities,’ I said to Mr. Eisenhower, 
‘why shouldn’t we roach an understanding about joint efforts 
in the interests of peace?’ 
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“‘Let’s reach an understanding,’ the Presidenl agreed. 

“But it develops that an understanding is not so easy to 
reach. Too much sediment caused by the ‘cold war’ has 
accumulated. It will take time and a patient approach on 
both sides to improve the situation, to slacken tension. We 
suggest agreement on a basis of not threatening each ot her 
and not interfering in infernal affairs. 

“Take the question of disarmament, for example. VVe are 
being told: 

‘“Let’s first establish control.’ 

“We reply: 

“‘What kind of control is it if questions of disarmament 
are not solved in practice? That is not control but 
reconnaissance, and we shall not agree to it. It is an ent irely 
different matter if the questions of establishing control 
will in practice be linked indissolubly with disarmament.’ 

“We adhere firmly to our peace-loving policy. You know 
that the Soviet Government has submitted to the U.N. 
General Assembly proposals for general and complete 
disarmament. These proposals also envisage the establish¬ 
ment of appropriate control. 

“We say—let’s destroy all arms and then please your¬ 
self, do your controlling. If no one has any armaments, 
strict control will be necessary so that there should never be 
any armaments, so that no slate could accumulate arms 
in secret. 

“Our stand in Ibis matter is perfectly clear: we are for 
strict and effective control. That is why we cannot help 
being surprised at the statements of some II.S. politicians 
who admit when speaking of our proposals that they are 
good in the main, yet allege in the same breath that they 
make no provisions for all-embracing control. 

“Anyone who has attentively read the proposals submit¬ 
ted by the Soviet Government to the United Nations, will 
see readily that they provide for the strictest control. 

“At a press conference in the United States 1 have already 
said that if our disarmament proposals are accepted, if 
agreement is reached to destroy arms of all kinds ami to 
disband the armed forces, then we are for the establishment 
of most extensive control. We shall then admit your con¬ 
trollers everywhere, save only the places where no house¬ 
wife admits over-inquisitive guests in her house. Not, by 
any means, because she keeps some ‘military secrets’ there. 
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She simply does not wish to show some things. And that 
is her legitimate right. 

“1 should like to stress once again: we shall let control¬ 
lers go everywhere. Let them see our successes. Let them 
admire the beauties of the Soviet country. We shall lose 
nothing from it, after all. lint we must still put in a lot of 
work to achieve good mutual understanding with the Amer¬ 
ican and other leaders, so that we understand them better 
and they understand us more correctly. 

“I must say that the utterances of a number of Western 
statesmen to the effect that we oppose control are due to 
a clear-cut purpose—they are very much afraid of disar- 
niament. They make immense profits on the manufacture 
°l dillerent kinds of armaments, they get rich on it. We must 
c'xpose such people tirelessly, so that everybody should 
have a proper appreciation of our peace-loving policy. The 
more people the world over correctly understand the goals 
oi those who oppose disarmament, the sooner can disarma¬ 
ment be achieved. The peoples will exert increasing pres¬ 
sure on those who wish to conduct the policy of the arms 
race, the policy of ‘cold war.’ 

“We waged a continuous battle for the ending of ‘cold 
war,’ for slackening international tension, and we shall 
continue to do so. When imposing the ‘cold war’ upon us 
the imperialists thought that this would exhaust us. But 
they were sorely mistaken. Our country is advancing with 
giant st eps. We have been the first to launch earth satel¬ 
lites and space rockets into outer space. To perform this 
feat we have had to develop our country’s economy and the 
people’s culture to a high level. Science and technology 
are making good progress in our country. Does not the fact 
that, we are ahead of other countries in the production of 
rockets testily to it? 

“We reply to those who try to intimidate us with their 
strength: If you want to impose ‘cold war’ on us, please 
yourself—(he wind isn’t blowing in our faces. But in that 
case we shall have to keep reinforcing the country’s defence, 
to hold rockets and other means of defence ready for action 
in order to repulse the onslaught of the aggressor. 

‘This, comrades, is how things stand. The fact that the 
^resident of t,he United States, Mr. Eisenhower, displayed 
the wisdom of inviting me to his country and voiced the 
uesiro of coming to the Soviet Union speaks not only of 
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his far-sightedness, l»ut also of the American people's urge 
for peace. Tlie peoples of alt countries want lasting peace.” 

This is what Khrushchov said when telling his country¬ 
men of the impressions ho brought away from his meetings 
with Eisenhower in Camp David. 

As concerns the German question discussed in his talks 
with the U.S. President, Khrushchov said on September 
28 at a mass meeting in Moscow on his return home: 

"Tht> President and 1 exchanged views also on the German 
question, on the question of concluding a peace treaty. 
We tried to show, and 1 believe we succeeded, that our 
proposals for a peace treaty had been incorrectly inter¬ 
preted in the West. Some people had sought to whip up 
undue passions by claiming that this was an ultimatum, 
and so on. Those who did so were clearly prompted by a 
desire to prolong the ‘cold war.’ They went so far as to 
declare that our proposals for a peace treaty with Germany 
were little short of a declaration of war. To think that 
anyone could distort the peaceful stand of the Soviet Union 
in such a fashion!” 

That same day the U.S. President told a press conference 
in Washington that in the course of the exchange of views 
in Camp David an understanding had beeu reached that 
negotiations on the Berlin question should not be; prolonged 
indefinitely but that, on the other hand, no time limit 
could be fixed on them. At the same time he described tho 
situation in West Berlin as abnormal, and when asked 
whether it was possible to achieve a settlement of the Berlin 
question that would guarantee the “rights” of the Western 
Powers in West Berlin, he said: 

“I can’t guarantee anything of this kind.” 

A TASS correspondent asked Khrushchov to make a state¬ 
ment in connection with that utterance, and the follow¬ 
ing answer was submitted to the press on September 29: 

“The U.S. President, Mr. Eisenhower, was correct in 
describing the substance of the understanding reached 
between us. We did agree that negotiations on the Berlin 
question should be resumed, that no time limit was to be 
set for them, but that they should not be prolonged in¬ 
definitely. 

“The Soviet Government would like once again to express 
the confidence that all the parties concerned will strive 
to ensure that the question of West Berlin is settled without 
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delay in keeping with the need for relaxing tension in 
(lemiany and in Europe, and with the need for strengthening 
peace.” 

The question of a peace treaty with Germany thus awaits 
sel I lenient. 

While Khrushchov was engaged in talks with the U.S. 
President in Camp David, the members of his family and 
other Soviet guests accompanying the head of the Soviet 
Government on his tour of the United States were sightseeing 
in Washington and its environs, and met a broad cross-sec¬ 
tion of Americans. 

On September 20, V. P. Yelyutin, Minister of Higher and 
Specialized Secondary Education, visited colleges in Balti¬ 
more and was the guest of Dr. John A. Perkins, President 
of the University of Delaware in Newark. 

lie toured Mcrgenlhaler Vocational and Technical High 
School in Baltimore and showed a special interest in the 
treatment there of subjects connected with metallurgy. 
The school had the reputation of being one of the best in 
the United Stales, but its students, to judge by a big article 
which appeared in the campus newspaper, recognized that 
the Soviet Union was rapidly outstripping the United 
Staies in the fields of education and science. The ar¬ 
ticle was titled accordingly—“Why Red Schools Beat 
Us.” 

Yelyutin complimented the school warmly on the manner 
in which it trained its students and praised the equipment 
in its laboratories. 

That same day Professor A. M. Markov, member of the 
Collegium of the Ministry of Public Health of the U. S. S.R., 
conferred with prominent members of the American medical 
world at the IJ. S. National Institute of Health in Belhesda, 
a Washington suburb, on Soviet-American co-operation in 
combating diseases and epidemics, particularly cancer, 
poliomyelitis, heart diseases, and others. 

American newspapers described the understanding reached 
as an important advance in the development of Soviet- 
American contacts. 

Two press conferences took place in those last few days 
in Washington, attracting considerable attention. Writer 
Mikhail Sholokhov met American journalists and replied 
to their questions bearing upon his work and his plans, 
and the state of Soviet literature generally. 
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Nina Petrovna Khrushchova held a press conference at 
Blair House on September 25 for American newspapermen 
who covered the visit, of the head of the Soviet Government. 
She warned them that she would not reply to quest ions 
having to do with politics, but would gladly tell them 
about the situation of women in the Soviet Union, the 
problems of family and the upbringing of children, and 
about her own life. 

Nina Petrovna Khrushchova spoke in favour of greater 
contacts between the women of the Soviet Union and the 
United Slates, emphasizing that women could play an 
important role in consolidating peace and achieving 
mutual understanding between peoples of different 
countries. 

In reply to a question, Nina Petrovna declared that she 
did not find that American women differed very much from 
Soviet women. There was a lot Soviet and American women 
had in common, she said. 

On Sunday, September 27, Nina Petrovna Khrushchova, 
members of her family, and Mikhail Sholokhov and his 
wife visited George Washington’s home and tomb in Mount 
Vernon, near Washington. A view of the U.S. capital, 
a big city beyond the Potomac, with its many parks, opened 
from the top of the steep hill. 

The Soviet visitors were cordially received and shown 
around the museum by its director, Charles C. Wall. The 
museum also possesses relics which are not associated with 
American history. These include the key to the Bastille 
captured by the population of Paris during the French Revo¬ 
lution of 1789. The Frenchman Lafayette, who took part in 
the American Revolution, had brought it from Paris over 
150 years ago and presented it to George Washington. 

In the library of the museum the attention of the Soviet 
visitors was drawn to a bust of John Paul Jones, whom 
the director of the museum described as the “father of the 
American Navy,” adding that at the close of the 
eighteenth century Jones had served briefly in the 
Russian Navy. 

After their tour to the museum the Soviet visitors were 
the guests at a lunch given by Mr. Robert H. Thayer, As¬ 
sistant to the Secretary of State. It was attended, among oth¬ 
er prominent Americans, by Harding Lemay, head of 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. He presented Mikhail Sholokhov 
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with copies of And Quiet Flows the Don and Soil Upturned 
just published in English by his publishing company. 

Edward A. Weeks, editor of the Atlantic, who was among 
the guests, knew that Mikhail Sholokhov was an ardent 
angler and presented him with some lures. 

“As an old angler,” he said, “1 hope you will find these 
flies useful for fishing.” 

Sholokhov thanked him for his gift, but added amidst 
general laughter that he preferred louse natural bait be¬ 
cause il was more reliable. 

It was a fine Sunday, and there were many people walk¬ 
ing in the streets of Washington. Who of the Americans did 
not wish to see the wife of the distinguished Soviet guest, 
of whom so much had been written in the papers and spo¬ 
ken over the radio and TV? When the Soviet visitors 
emerged from Mr. Thayer’s home they were surrounded by a 
large group of Americans. Nina Petrovna Khrushchova 
was asked what she had liked best, in America. 

“I can say most emphatically that in these last hours 
of the visit, just as in all the preceding days, I liked the 
Americans themselves best of all,” Nina Petrovna Khru¬ 
shchova replied. “They have created many good things 
and I believe that they are very kind and friendly 
people.” 

These words were prominently cited in all the American 
newspapers and broadcast over the radio and TV. 

It ought, to he said that from the very first, minutes of 
their stay on American soil all the members of Khrushchov’s 
family who had come with him, and above all his wife, 
Nina Petrovna Khrushchova, attracted the attention of 
the American press, radio, and television. Flocks of re¬ 
porters followed them about from morning till night. Their 
every step arid their every word were closely watched in 
the hope of concocting a “sensation.” But even past masters 
at that occupation were compelled to reconcile themselves 
to the fact that no member of the Khrushchov family gave 
the slightest cause for any such “sensations.” 

The New York Times wrote before Khrushchov’s arrival: 

“Premier Khrushchov’s decision to bring his family adds 
to the visit a human touch, which cannot help but strike a 
responsive chord in millions of our people.” 

And after the visit was over the same newspaper summed 
up its impressions of Nina Petrovna Khrushchova: 
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"The kindly crinkled eyes and unflagging smile of Mme. 
Khrushchov, melted hostility, cynicism and international 
barriers. She emerged as a mother and grandmother, rather 
than as the wife of a formidable dictator. 

“In the beginning she declined to be interviewed. She 
was not important enough, she said, and in her country it 
was not the custom for wives of officials to be wri'ten 
about. 

“At Beltsville, Md., while her husband was looking at 
pig's and cows and turkeys, Mme. Khrushchov suddenly 
found herself holding a press conference on a grassy field. 
She accepted and bested the situation in the manner of a ca¬ 
pable but soft-voiced housewife, although she must have 
been frightened at the clamorous closing in of reporters and 
cameramen.... 

“In private conversations with hostesses across the coun¬ 
try, she spoke fondly of her grandchildren and showed pic¬ 
tures of them. 

“Her warm feeling for children was evident. Wherever she 
saw one—she waved out the train window at them, she en¬ 
couraged them gently in the hospital at Pittsburgh as 
they played rhythm music for her, she held the Roswell 
Garst’s granddaughter in her lap during her visit at Coon 
Rapids, Iowa, she retraced her steps to shake hands with 
bovs she had passed by at the Armit age home in Chevy 
Chase, Md. 

“Mme. Khrushchov’s devotion to her husband was un¬ 
ostentatious, but evident.” 

Josephine Ripley, a reporter of the Christian Science 
Monitor, wrote that Nina Petrovna Khrushchova had made 
a “very favourable impression on the American people. 
She has proved it in many ways, by her poise, dignity, and 
her growing responsiveness to the American people.... 

“... She is a woman who is as firmly convinced as her 
husband of the superiority of the Soviet system....” 

LAST HOURS ON AMERICAN SOIL 

There were only a few hours left before the take-off for 
Moscow, but Khrushchov still had much to do. He was to 
meet journalists again at the National Press Club and to 
make the big television speech that all America was impa¬ 
tiently awaiting that evening. 
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The excitement at the Press Club was enormous. Every 
available scat in its large hall had to he fought for. A tre¬ 
mendous battery of television and newsreel cameras had 
again been mounted in the gallery. This was the newspaper¬ 
men’s last meeting with the head of the Soviet Government 
on American soil and they wanted to make the most of it. 

Khrushchov stepped on to the rostrum and looked round 
the hall. There were many familiar faces, for newsmen had 
been his inseparable followers every one of the past few 
days. 

“My esteemed sputnik journalists,” he began with a smile. 

“You will excuse me for this somewhat unusual form of 
address. Many of you have been travelling with me through 
the United States and, therefore, I look upon you as my trav¬ 
elling companions, my sputniks. To begin with, allow me 
to make public the text of the Joint Soviet-American 
Communique.” 

The hall became very quiet. The text of the Communique, 
which at Khrushchov’s request was read out in English by 
an interpreter, was taken down by dozens of tape-record¬ 
ers and slenotypes. News commentators scribbled in their 
notebooks, though all knew that the text of the Communique 
was already being sent out on all channels by every infor¬ 
mation service in America. They wanted to get down the main 
points of this important document as soon as possible, so 
that they could consider and analyse them before they 
reached their editorial offices. 

When the Communique had been read, Khrushchov 
thanked his “sputniks” for the work they had done and 
their fairly full coverage of his trip. “You have had to work 
pretty hard,” he said. 

“I know that each of you wrote in a different way about 
my visit to the U.S.A. and about our talks with President 
Dwight Eisenhower,” Khrushchov continued. “I have read 
some of your accounts and 1 can see that they were written 
competently and in a well-meaning spirit. But that was not 
always the case. Some find it difficult to give up ‘cold 
war’ methods. It is gratifying, however, that most of the 
journalists with whom I have had contact tried as best they 
could to be objective in covering our visit to the United 
States.” 

Khrushchov then told the journalists about his impres¬ 
sions of his trip, his meetings with the President, with 



stalesmon and public figures, with businessmen and ordi¬ 
nary Americans. 

“Onr | aJks wore frank and straight forward, he said, and 
that, is good. All this helped us to understand each other 
belter.” 

Khrushchov went, on to say: “I have been asked every¬ 
where whether J like your way of life. Naturally, 1 like 
our way of life better, llut 1 do not want to disappoint 
you and will frankly say that, regardless of the difference 
in the way of life of our countries, we can work together 
well and usefully in the international arena. After all, we 
did have good relations in the years of our joint war effort 
against the common enemy. And there are no insurmount¬ 
able obstacles to reviving and developing that co-operation 
also in the struggle for peace.” 

While Khrushchov was speaking, the pile of question 
slips beside the rostrum swelled rapidly as newsmen lias- 
t ened t o send in their questions. The quest ions wore ext remoly 
varied. Some of them showed a sincere desire to learn more 
about the Soviet Union’s attitude to vital international 
problems, others reeked of the “cold war.” The head of the 
Soviet Government answered to all. He grudged neither 
time nor energy to explain again and again the main prop¬ 
ositions of Soviet foreign policy. Those who counted on 
using the press conference for some routine anti-Soviet 
needling fared badly. Khrushchov’s replies were so apt and 
witty that he had the whole hall laughing over their clumsy 
efforts. 

One correspondent asked the following question: “Be¬ 
fore your arrival and during your slay in the United Slates 
some people here said that you ought to be taught a lesson 
with a demonstration of American power, with a display 
of the American way of life, so as to convince you of the 
advantages of capitalism. How do you feel after these heavy 
lectures?” 

“To teach a lesson is not a suitable phrase with regard to 
representatives of the great Soviet Union,” Khrushchov 
replied. “Whoever thought that way was not a sensible 
person. As regards my convictions and what system is better, 

I think this is not a suitable place to hold a discussion on 
that score. Wo are not forcing our system on anyone and, 
personally, after my visit to the United States, I am con¬ 
vinced more than ever that the holy of holies, the best that 
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man can create is socialist, society, the communist system, 
where man is, indeed, a friend and brother to man. Ilow 
i feel after my trip? To put it in a nutshell: Cod grant 
that you may feel as well as I do!” 

This was greeted with applause. Experienced political 
observers at the conference, who had studied the prepara¬ 
tions made in Washington and New York for (lie visit of 
the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.IL, 
and the visit itself, could not help recalling two articles by 
Averell llarriman that had appeared within less than a 
fortnight of each other. 

On September Hi, W. Averell Harriman contributed an 
article to Look. It contained his advice on how to organize 
Khrushchov’s trip so as to convince him of the might of 
American capitalism and compel him to make concessions, 
llarriman then wrote: 

“As a convinced Communist, he will never abandon his 
faith in Marxism... . Hut 1 also believe t hat, a more accurate 
picture of America’s strength (sic!) amt vitality may lead 
him to revise some of his schemes....” 

Thirteen days later Harriman wrote another article, 
this time for Life. Describing the meeting he had arranged 
at his flat between Khrushchov and hostile monopolists, he 
concluded d es ponden11 y: 

“For my part 1 saw no change in the determined, self- 
confident and flamboyant Khrushchov I had talked with in 
Moscow.” 

Khrushchov’s press conference was nearly over. He 
glanced at his watch and, pointing to the heap of questions 
he had not had time to answer, said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, there are still many more ques¬ 
tions and 1 would have answered them all with pleasure, 
but the clock keeps its own count. I shall soon have to 
speak on television. Therefore, in conclusion, allow me to 
thank you most sincerely for your attention and to wish 
you success. 1 would ask you to spare no effort in ensuring 
good relations between our countries, so that there is 
friendship and peace between our countries, so that there is 
peace throughout the world.” 

The newspapermen rose and applauded for a long lime. 
Their applause expressed genuine admiration for this “de¬ 
termined man,” who in thirteen days had won universal 
popularity in this complex and contradictory country, where 
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the overwhelming majority of people are still hypnotized 
by the myth of the superiority of the capitalist way of 
life 

They were impressed mainly by the great strength of 
Khrushchov's ideological convictions and certainty a 
strength that the capitalist world lacks. This was well 
put hy one of our ideological opponents, who has realized 
what a danger for capita lism this state of affairs represents. 
We have in mind an article by the Italian Ambassador in 
Bonn, Pietro Quaroni, in the Hheinischer MerLur, a paper 
closely connected with Adenauer. This is what he said: 

“The Russian Communists possess the most terrible of 
all faiths, a scientific faith. They believe that they possess 
the scientific key to the correct solution of problems of home 
and foreign policy. And by virtue of this scientific faith 
they consider that, our world must perish, that sooner or 
later we must all become Communists.... The Russians are 
firmly convinced that communism offers the only possibil¬ 
ity of overcoming the difficulties of the present historical 
world crisis. That is their strong point. In order to win in 
peaceful competition, we must prove that our democratic 
society, our system can overcome difficulties belter and 
easier than communist society and the communist system....” 

Pietro Quaroni does not say how this is to be done. 
Weil, Signor, you may try! But do not forget, Khrushchov 
has given fair warning that the capitalist world is entering 
into competition with the communist world under diffi¬ 
cult conditions: “You like capitalism,” he said, speaking in 
Pittsburgh, “so have it your own way, live under capital¬ 
ism, continue riding your old horse. We are mounted on 
a new, fresh, socialist steed, and it will be easier for us to 
overtake and outstrip you.” 

Just how fast that fresh, socialist steed is galloping 
ahead was described particularly vividly and in detail by 
Khrushchov in the nation-wide television broadcast that he 
made immediately after leaving the Press Club and saying 
good-bye to his “sputniks.” 

We shall report on Khrushchov’s television speech on 
a later page. But now let us say a word about the American 
press and the men who were Khrushchov’s tireless and active 
companions throughout his tour of the United States—the 
journalists. 
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REPRESENTATIVES OF THE “SIXTH POWER” 

In eighteenth-century England the press was called the 
“fourth estate.” Three privileged estates sat in Parliament, 
while (he fourth, a motley crowd, occupied the gallery. 

In those days newspapermen received Jess bruises because 
there were not yet any photographers, newsreel, and tele¬ 
cameramen to jostle them while fighting for camera posi¬ 
tions with the energy and daring of Eldorado gold pros¬ 
pectors. Another name for the press, the “sixth great power,” 
seems to have originated in Russia in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, arising from the idea that there were five European 
power's that then ruled the world, and t he press was the 
sixth. 

No doubt the invention of these grand titles sprang 
mainly from journalistic vanity and ambition. Neverthe¬ 
less the “sixth power,” though not recognized by diplomatic 
protocol and making no claim to a seat in the United Na¬ 
tions, still exists today and with growing strength is still 
breaking fresh ground. 

The press is a formidable power, which can serve good 
and bad causes. There have been instances of both. Only 
t oo often the pen is bought and sold like rifles and artillery, 
while propaganda bases are set up in some parts of the 
world before naval and air bases. 

In the West even multimillionaires, who don’t care 
about anything, including Congresses and Senates, care 
about the press. For this reason some multimillionaires 
prefer to have their own press and keep it, like a lap-dog, 
on a chain of gold. And being a good dog, it doesn’t bark at 
its master. Rut the world is a big place. The press has 
armies of mercenaries. It also has armies that march with 
the thunderous tread of revolution, and it has its heroes, 
like Julius Fucik and Yaroslav Galan, who died fighting 
for a just cause. 

To put it in a nutshell, the “sixth great power” also has 
its capitalist and socialist camps. And since Khrushchov’s 
visit to America was a world event, an event that occurred 
on the front line of world politics, both camps of the “sixth 
power” put their shock troops in the forward area. 

This is how Andrew H. Herding, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Public Affairs, describes the preliminary manoeu¬ 
vres: 
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“Tlu* Khrushchov visit confronted us with a problem of 
*;* / interest.... 1 rotor to the press arraugeinenls lor l|, ( - 
• This faced the White House and the Department of 
c ,' ,o with a ffioantic task. Its magnitude can be seen i„ 

Sl i tarns The firsl. is Ihel I ho Do,iarlim.nl i*. 

, l “'l S omlc..lials/.T the visit l» «« ii'ivor IliaII 2..W Hews 
and photo representatives of Ihe American and tonugn press, 
radio, TV, newsreels, and magazines, plus 41 Soviet newsmen. 
Of this number, about 750 were taken up by the radio and TV 
networks. The second figure is (hat we hail to make arrange¬ 
ments to transport nearly 500 news and photo representa¬ 
tives throughout the trip .at their own expense—plus 

News Division and communications people. That meant 
three, and later four, special planes and seven, and later 
nine, special railroad cars.” 

The Assistant Secretary of State’s epic narrative is not 
quite accurate with regard to the numbers involved. Her¬ 
ding does not take into account the hundreds of local and 
foreign pressmen who were unable to obtain any sort of 
credentials, much as they would have liked to, and had to 
take pot luck. As we have already noted, Life considers 
that the trip was covered by a total of about five thousand 
correspondents. Many of their number had to fight for hotel 
rooms, stowaway on aircraft and motor coaches, and filler 
through iron police cordons with the same power of penetra¬ 
tion as wind and water. 

This whole press armada, day and night, right, or wrong, 
fought a continuous battle with the police and among them¬ 
selves for a place near Khrushchov, where they might catch 
his every glance, every word, and every gesture. The most 
devoted kept watch on the hotels while he slept, and were 
still at their posts when he awoke in the hope that he might 
open a window or appear on a balcony for them to photo¬ 
graph him or ask him a question. Notebooks rustled in the 
shrubberies round hotels and villas, telescopic lenses peeped 
from tree tops like the beaks of Martian birds. 

Anyone who thought he could make a full review of the 
American press, let alone the world’s, during the thirteen 
days of the visit would be undertaking a task as impossible 
as carrying the Kazbek Mountain on his back. This is proved 
by a mere glance at the facts. For example, 1,755 American 
dailies devoted several pages of each issue to Khrushchov 
and his pronouncements. If the articles in American paper’s 



and magazines about Iho Khrushchov visit, wore published 
iu book form they would fill a library of approximately a 
thousand massive volumes, which would take about six 
years to read and, in the case of a good half of them, at 
least sixty years to fully comprehend. 

Americans think that no election campaign in history, 
Jlepublican or Democrat ic, has ever been covered by press 
and television on such an enormous scale. 

Gable and radio services worked till teletype keys were, 
figuratively speaking, white hot. Kadio and telephone 
operators fell asleep over their sets from exhaustion, and 
when they could snatch a few hours rest, dreamed they 
were still taking calls and transmitting messages. The 
Western Union Telegraph Company alone, which is only 
one of several, transmitted up to 400,()()() words a day, 
enough to fill seven thick volumes. At ordinary times the 
telegraph office in Coon Rapids (Iowa) transmitted about a 
hundred words a day and the operator presumably had 
plenty of spare time on duty to read the latest comic strips, 
go to church, or drink scotch. The day Khrushchov was in 
town, and he was there only just over two hours, transmis¬ 
sion totalled 100,000 words. With the help of an emergency 
reserve of teletypists and machines the office fulfilled its 
plan of work for three years ahead. 

“A horse! A horse! My kingdom for a horse!” said Shake¬ 
speare’s Richard the Third. Few journalists would have 
offered less than the king for a decent night’s sleep during 
the visit. They yearned to sleep all round the clock because, 
except for an occasional nap in a bus or plane, they had 
no sleep at all, tied as they were to a non-stop time-table of 
travel, conferences, and speeches, all of which had to be 
reported at night. 

Soviet journalists had a particularly tough lime. Resides 
covering every event of the day, they had to stay up into 
the small hours trying to phone Moscow, Kiev, Tashkent, or 
Alma-Ata, where it was already day and editions had long 
since gone t o press—the time lag was up to ten hours at 
certain points. Or, after struggling through pages of hastily 
scribbled notes they had to type everything out on a type¬ 
writer with a foreign keyboard. Added to which, in spite 
of the legend of American efficiency, hotel accommodation 
was chaotic, luggage took hours to arrive and often had to 
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be looked for on (lie other side of town. And on lop of every¬ 
thing, we were often woken too early. 

Curious incidents occurred that were a cause ol sur¬ 
prise and embarrassment even to our American col¬ 
leagues. 

In San Francisco the night before we were to take off 
for Iowa the luckiest of us got to bed at 2 a. m. At 4 a. m. 
we were roused and told to take our things to the hus at 
five and assemble at the Press Club at the sign of the HJack 
Cat. We obeyed instructions, though no one could under¬ 
stand just what it was all for. When w« got there it turned 
out that the plane did not leave till eight. 

“But why were we woken up so early?” 

“So you’d have time to get a cup of coffee_” 

Incidentally, relations between Soviet and American cor¬ 
respondents perhaps caused the first cracks in the ice of the 
“cold war.” Their typical features were a friendly approach, 
attempts to understand each other on a professional basis, 
and the quite frequent practical help that was offered and 
accepted on both sides. There was hardly a single case when 
American and Soviet journalists came into serious conflict. 

It is true that this did not exclude a certain amounL of digs 
and wisecracking, which do not ultimately spoil rela¬ 
tions. At Andrews Air Force Base before Khrushchov’s 
arrival a United Press correspondent twitted a Soviet 
colleague: “You got to the moon on time, but you’re late in 
Washington.” 

The answer came hack: “There wasn’t a headwind then 
like the one that’s holding up our TU-114. You’d better 
put your weather in order, then no one will be late.” 

Another example. 

A plane was flying over the Colorado and Arizona des¬ 
erts. Below lay red-hot valleys, black mountains with 
white peaks and a transparently dry bluish mist. One of 
the Americans pointed down at the giant reddish cracks of 
the Grand Canyon and said: “One of the wonders of the 
world!” 

“Yes,” his Soviet colleague agreed, “looks as if you’ve 
given up the idea of space travel and decided to organize 
your own moonscape back home.” 

But a joke’s a joke. When summing up t he total results of 
the Khrushchov visit, Americans came to the conclusion 
that some pressmen went too far. 
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TTore is a description borrowed from a willy article 
“The Overworking Press” published in Time : 

“To the hard-working newsmen, the first commandment 
of I he profession is: gel the story. Following this time- 
honoured tradition under the hard eye of a demanding edi¬ 
tor, a good reporter or photographer, haunted by the thought 
of being scooped, will use any trick of brain or brawn that 
lie can devise. When more than 1100 reporters and photog¬ 
raphers are thrown together to cover one of the biggest 
stories any of them ever covered, all the tricks piled one on 
another can produce a near riot. 

“In the Stonestown Shopping Centre supermarket near 
San Francisco, while Traveller Khrushchov calmly thumped 
cantaloupe and tweaked grapefruit, the eager journalistic 
pack suddenly erupted all over the meat and groceries. One 
phot ographer, battling for a superior position, fell into the 
refrigerator butter case; another mounted a display of 
luncheon meat; another stood oxford-deep in packaged cheese. 
A cameraman shorter than his peers leased (for 8 5) the 
shoulders of a store clerk and spurred his two-legged steed 
up and down the aisles, crying: ‘Faster! Faster!’ 

“Photographer Burton Glinn of Magnum climbed the 
meat counter for a better view, ignored the butcher’s 
outraged order to stop tenderizing his chops, was finally 
brought down by a rolling block from the butcher himself. 
Still another duty-bound photographer hurdled the baby- 
stroller of a startled matron, landed on a moving conveyor 
belt, and aimed his camera as the belt carried him relent¬ 
lessly toward the checking stand. ‘Somebody stop this 
thingl’he yelled. ‘It’s wrecking my shot!’ Farther across the 
store, in the midst of the cascading canned goods and shat¬ 
tering glass, a woman shopper shook her head in awed incred¬ 
ulity. Said she: ‘I’ve never seen men act like this before....’ 

‘The battles of the supermarket and Coon Rapids could 
be explained readily enough in terms of newsmen going after 
the story. But in their wild and uncontrolled scramble, the 
Khrushchov-lour reporters defeated their own purpose. 
A reporter who was able to shove his way into earshot for 
one line of a conversation often was elbowed far out of 
line before the next sentence came out. Some turning to 
electronics, brought along pocket recorders, played back 
their takes later only to hear nothing more than their fel¬ 
low-newsmen bawling at one another. Some old-line pencil 
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and paper men wryly admitted that some of I lie most eon, 
jdete stories were turned out by reporters who sat in iVuni. 
of television sets far from the shoving mob.” 

We do not think there is much exaggeration in Time's 
account. 

The American press in general acknowledges that no oilmr 
• official visit to the U.S.A. has ever been covered by so 
many reporters, photographers, cameramen, and lclc\j.sjon 
operators as the Khrushchov visit. 

flow did this noisy, vigorous army of I he press, repre¬ 
senting not only different camps but nil kinds of contradic¬ 
tory internalional and American interests, report on the 
visit? To what extent did it justify its lofty title of the 
“sixth great power”? 

George W. Greene, who holds a key position in the 
U.S. information services, once said that if he was given 
threo weeks and a suitable machine he could change the 
so-called American mentality on any t|uestion. This puts 
George Greene in the same class as Napoleon, who thought 
he could smash any army with his grenadiers, and Archime¬ 
des, who said he could move the earth itself if he were given 
“a place to stand.” As we know, Napoleon was finally defeat¬ 
ed. As for Archimedes, he was right, hut there was no suit¬ 
able place to stand. 

But what about George Greene? 

He has a suitable “machine”—the vigorous American 
press is big enough and noisy enough. In the past years of 
the “cold war” that machine has worked perfectly as an in¬ 
stallation for making artificial ice. Its basic activities havo 
been in two directions—misinformation concerning the 
true stale of affairs in the Soviet Union and twisting the 
true motives and direction of Soviet foreign policy inside 
out. American papers did not go in for a great variety of 
approach and every standard thought had its own standard 
formula. 

“How do people live in the Soviet Union?” 

“Starvation and bast shoes.” 

“What about labour in the U.S.S.R.?” 

“It’s forced labour.” 

Soviet poets were “forced” to write love lyrics; Galina 
Ulanova and Maya Plisetskaya were “forced” to dance in 
The Swan Lake , Dmitry Shostakovich was “forced” to write 
new symphonies, Mikhail Hot vinnik to win chess champion- 
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.ships, Soviet athletes to beat their opponents at the Olympic 
Games. Under “forced labour conditions” Soviet designers 
built the TU-104 and the TU-114, the atomic power station 
and the atomic ice-breaker, the world’s biggest proton 
synchrotron, developed the atomic and hydrogen bombs, the 
artificial heart, and Soviet mathematicians made the cal¬ 
culations that took rockets into space. 

The American press showed no more originality in misrep¬ 
resenting Soviet foreign policy. A well-known Russian liter¬ 
ary character had only one idea—“kick him out and keep 
him out.” The American press worked on a similar principle 
of kicking out the truth and keeping it out. 

Why were the French fighting a war against democratic 
Yiet-Nam? “Kremlin intrigues!” 

Did the Soviet Union propose banning atom weapons 
and carrying out disarmament? 

“We mustn’t agree: you can’t believe the intriguers of 
the Kremlin!” 

NATO, SEATO, and CENTO were lil t le bands of white¬ 
winged angels, an alliance of Red Riding Hoods for de¬ 
fence against the Wolf, and the Warsaw Pact was built 
on Kremlin intrigues. 

So they wrote and so many write still. Here, for instance, 
are those inky twins Charles Benedict and James J. Butler of 
the Magazine of Wall Si rent. Their article is called “As I 
See It!” How, for instance, do they see disarmament? This is 
how: “In carefully reading Mr. Khrushchov’s disarmament 
proposal, we find that it is directed mainly toward the 
break-up of NATO—the freeing of Russian armed forces to fill 
the labour shortage gap—and cutting the huge costs involved 
in the armaments race, to speed civilian production.” 

Mysterious and rather frightening! No doubt the readers 
of the C. Benedict and J. Butler article clutch their heads 
and wonder what to make of these words of wisdom. Why 
should disarmament in the Soviet Union entail the “break-up 
of NATO” if, as the Americans claim, it is a purely defen¬ 
sive pact? They will have nothing to defend themselves 
against. But perhaps, in spile of official American statements 
to the contrary, the authors consider NATO an aggressive 
bloc? In that case why should it be undermined if we “speed 
civilian production”? Or are Soviet electric irons and kap¬ 
ron stockings more powerful than NATO’s aircraft carriers 
and atomic artillery? 



It just doesn’t make sense. But that is how, quite often, 

the American press “makes policy.” , 

The direction of this propaganda was set by the posit ions 
of strength” and “cold war” policy. As for the Avooden lan¬ 
guage and slipshod (Jiinking, they are in the tradition of 
the American bourgeois press. 

If a Soviet journalist were to misreporl a statement or 
(wist a quota!ion, he would receive a strict reprimand for 
the first offence, and if the offence were repealed he would be 
dismissed from his paper or magazine. The American journal¬ 
ist can twist and stretch as much as he likes, he can suck 
facts out of his finger or pick (liern off (he ceiling. As we 
say in Russia, he can make a fur-coat out of his own hand¬ 
kerchief, and nothing will happen to him. 

A hook appeared in America Avilli a map for a dust-jacket. 
The book claimed that Kiev Avas completely surrounded by 
a ring of concentration camps. When an American delega¬ 
tion that arrived in the U.S.S.R. with this book was offered 
the opportunity of inspecting the environs of (he city at any 
radius and by any means of transport—plane or car—it 
had to admit that it had seen a lot of orchards and one 
small tank testing range, but not a sign of any concentra¬ 
tion camps. What happened? Perhaps the authors Avore cen¬ 
sured at least by the press, or their book Avas banned? 
Nothing of the kind. They are still flourishing. 

Such are the “free” traditions of I he “free” American press. 
One more feature needs to be noted. 

If a Soviet journalist expressed one opinion today, an¬ 
other tomorroAV, and a third the day after, he would Jose all 
public respect. He would be despised by his readers, grilled 
by the critics and be told to go and stand on a roof as a 
A\ r cathcr-vane. It is quite different for American journalists. 
Today they can write one thing, tomorrow another, and if 
this suits their paper, absolutely nothing will happen to 
them. The press needs weather-vanes too. 

That reputable organ the New York Herald Tribune 
wrote, for example: “... Certainly neither the extravagant 
hopes of some nor the equally extravagant fears of others 
have been borne out by the event.” 

Try to get to the bottom of that, try to discover the 
meaning of that piece of astrologer’s mumbo-jumbo. 

But, perhaps, that is their sincere estimation of the visit? 
Not a bit of it! 
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The very next day the New York Times, in an article 
headed “Next: the Summit,” wrote: 

“The dark clouds that have hovered over the world be¬ 
cause of the Berlin crisis have acquired at least a tempo¬ 
rary silver lining....” 

It was promptly echoed by the New York Herald Trib¬ 
une : 

“... The President’s initiative has prospered. His main 
purpose in proposing the exchange of visits was to reopen the 
clogged and frozen channels of diplomatic communication 
belween the Western alliance and the Soviet Union.” 

It only takes twenty-four hours to leap from the dilemma 
of hope and fear to hailing success, from black clouds 
to “silver linings.” One can’t help remembering the old 
song: “Over the sea, over the waves, one day here, next day 
there....” 

But, we repeat, this kind of confusion, this changing 
the helm at full speed is in keeping with the traditions of 
the American press. It has developed a constant urge, even 
at the expense of aommon sense and logic, to present infor¬ 
mation in the form of a sensation. The word “news” has its 
own specific meaning in the American press. The following 
definition shows just what that meaning is. “If a dog bites 
a man, it’s not news; if a man bites a dog, that is news.” 
News is anything that makes the reader clutch his head and 
exclaim: “God help us!” But since the world is not so rich 
in such sensational events, and since most of the American 
papers cannot live without them, mountains have to 
be made out of molehills, or molehills out of moun¬ 
tains. 

It was with this kind of sensational “news,” choice morsels 
threaded on the positions of strength policy, like meat on a 
spit, that the American press kept its readers informed about 
Soviet life when the “cold war” was at its height. If one 
were to believe the American papers of those days Soviet 
rule had Jong ago collapsed, every five-year plan was a 
flop, the whole population had starved to death, and on 
top of it all, “Soviet communism” had grabbed Burma, 
Ceylon, Indonesia, Syria, Iran, Iraq, Afghanistan, India, 
and South America (except for Nicaragua and Costa- 
Rica), was already entrenched in New York, in Washington 
Square, and was preparing for an assault on Wall Street. 
Amazing were the feats of ignorant minds. It looked as if 
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George Greene’s above-mentioned “machine" was working 
well and giving lasting results in the propaganda field. 

But then the sputnik went up. It drilled its way right 
through the Mont Blanc of propaganda nonsense that had 
blotted out the Americans’ horizon. Everyone became [irre¬ 
sistibly interested in the Soviet Union, about which so many 
■ myths bad been created and where such scientific marvels 
were possible. Russian began to be taught in American 
schools and universities. The scope for loose gossip and 
false information was narrowed down and, under pub- 
lic pressure, the American press was compelled to turn 
more and more often to objective reporting. The age of deep 
freeze was past. The epoch of the thaw had begun. 

The eve of Khrushchov’s trip to the U.S.A. was a holy 
night, for the bourgeois press. It. was spent in crystal-gazing. 
Every paper, every commentator went about it in his own 
way- some on the basis of a realistic approach to facts and 
trends, others reading the tea-leaves of invention and suppo¬ 
sition. There were attempts to send up balloons, to confront 
Khrushchov with ultimatums in advance; there were also 
attempts to terrorize public opinion and dash its hopes. 

Meaning the head of the Soviet Government the Amer¬ 
ican magazine Fortune wrote: 

“It’s best, to keep your wits about, you.... He almost cer¬ 
tainly hopes to disarm us literally and figuratively— 
a tactic that might also create new tensions between the 
U.S. and its allies.” 

“Beware of falling between the hammer and the anvil!” 
sums up the worried initial reaction of certain organs of 
the French press. Most outspoken in this respect was Fran¬ 
cois Ilonli in the Monde, diplomatique. “What would hap¬ 
pen,” Honti asked in alarm, “if one fine day these two 
powers” (the IJ.S.S.R. and the U.S.A.— Authors) “were 
to reach agreement and join forces? In the present situa¬ 
tion they could undoubtedly dictate their will on the 
most vital questions.” 

Afraid of a deal between the two at the expense of the 
NATO allies, Francois Honti thought it advisable to warn 
America: “Even if it were possible, American-Soviet agree¬ 
ment might bring about the disintegration of the Western 
alliance and isolate the United States.” After this ominous 
statement, Honti wondered whether he had made it sound 
bad enough. Then he decided to turn on the heat: “In any 
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case, sooner or later, a third force composed of powers out¬ 
side the American-Soviet alliance would he created. These 
stales would ensure themselves the role of arbiter in the 
event of fresh disagreement between the United Slates 
and the Soviet Union. This is all the more likely since the 
priority of Washington and Moscow in the atomic and 
rocket field will, probably, not prove eternal, and since, 
after Britain, and soon France, other countries too will 
one day have these weapons.” 

Of course, if things go on as they are now, other states 
may well acquire atomic weapons. In that respect, Fran¬ 
cois limiti is right. But the idea of a deal between the 
li.S.A. and the U.S.S. 11. behind the backs of their friends 
and allies is as fantastic as a landing on the rings of Saturn. 
We quote Francois llonti’s statements merely to show 
how many different interests were involved in the Mos¬ 
cow-Wash ingt on visit and how many different, circles 
t ried to influence them from the point of view of their own 
interests, real or imaginary. 

And yet in spite of those probing tactics, the veiled ul¬ 
timatums, the lyricism, and the fantasy, the prevailing tone 
of the world press, including the American, was optimistic. 
Admittedly, on the American side, it was in the main a 
very cautious optimism, unlike the Soviet press and the 
press of the socialist camp, which asserted quite firmly, 
without any beating about the bush or red herrings that 
conditions in the world had changed, that the visit was 
essential and useful, that its result would be a relaxation 
of the international situation and greater trust and mutual 
understanding on the road to talks. 

As we know, the forecasts of the Soviet press and that of 
the socialist camp have been fully confirmed. Anyone who 
wishes to check that can do so quite simply by looking 
up the appropriate files. But even that cautious optimism 
shown by the more reputable American publications on 
the eve of the visit was a sign of definite and useful prog¬ 
ress. 

The Washington Post wrote that since relations with 
the Soviet Union were almost in a state of deadlock it 
would be worth invest igating ways out, in spite of all the 
risks attached to personal diplomacy. Neither Washington 
nor London cherished any illusions about solving all prob¬ 
lems at one conference. In fact, said the paper, the value 
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an exchange of visits with Mr. Khrushchov might be 
would open the door for further meetings 

New York Herald Tribunes well-known columnist 


Walter Lippmann stated: 

“All that we are endorsing by receiving Mr. K. is our 
own willingness, if he is also willing, to look for paths 
which might, lead to a truce in the cold war.” 

Ordinary Americans, and even some influent ial ligures.went 
much further than the American papers in estimating the 
significance of the visit. According to Fortune ,.when Khru¬ 
shchov made a favourable statement about Soviet-American 
contacts, Wall Street’s reaction was an immediate drop 
in the price of armaments shares. Walter Out man, the 
eminent securities analyst, advised bis customers: “This 
is the turning-point in the cold war ... the real thing. If I 
had a large position in some of the electronic, aircraft, 
and rocket, shares, 1 would lighten up decisively.” This 
statement, as Fortune admits, had far more effect than the 
scepticism and cautious optimism of the press commen¬ 


tators. “A lot of businessmen Look his advice, and for a 
few days, at least, the ‘defence issues’ took a terrible pound¬ 
ing,” Fortune reported. 

To put it bluntly, the American bourgeois press on the 
eve of the visit was rather afraid of too great an outburst 
of liking for Khrushchov on the part of the American people 
and zealously went to work catching minds and hearts 
in the nets of scepticism and suspicion. This tendency 
can be described without detailed quotation, as follows: 

So Khrushchov is coming? Well, there’s nothing we 
can do about it. What should our attitude be? His reception 
should be conducted in a spirit of cold politeness. Why 
politeness? Because he is the representative of a great 
power. Why cold? So as not to lower the dignity of the great 
American nation and the American way of life. 

It was hard to understand w'hy the greatness of the Amer¬ 
ican people should find its expression in haughtiness, 
but the American press preferred not to investigate that 
ticklish question and confined itself to appeals and incan¬ 
tations. On the whole, the attitude of the American press 
to the visit can be summed up in the phrase: “Honey is 
sweet, but the bee stings.” 

Then the head of the Soviet Government stepped out 
of a TU-114 and shook hands with President Eisenhower. 


m 



From that moment the American press was j educed to 
constantly changing its tone with regard to this distin¬ 
guished guest from the Soviet Union. 

Some commentators, who had grown to trust their eve- 
of-visit forecasts, were caught in their own trap and 
emerged from it with visible scars on their reputations. 

There was a curious incident in the case of James Heston, 
the well-known columnist of the New York Times. Having 
decided that Khrushchov’s trip would amount to nothing 
more than “diplomatic banalities” and receptions in a 
spirit of “cold pol'teness,” he preferred not to bother himself 
with Hie hazards of travel and to stay in Washington. Soon 
after the first discussions and meetings in New York, 
however, Heston, regardless of appearances, packed his 
bags and rushed off in pursuit of Khrushchov. 

Headers may be interested to compare some of the de¬ 
finitive statements of the American and world press during 
Khrushchov’s visit, to America. 

The New York Times, reviewing the results of the visit 
and its direct impressions of Khrushchov himself, wrote: 
“Nobody who watched him carefully could doubt Khru¬ 
shchov’s determination and ability to execute his plans.... 
He gave us a demonstration of physical vitality that hasn’t 
been seen around here in a generation.” 

Britain's Yorkshire Post noted editorially that- underes¬ 
timation of Mr. Khrushchov would do no one any good. 
IIis ingenuity, skill, and strength of purpose undoubtedly 
put him among the greatest politicians and statesmen. 

The Italian newspaper II Popolo stated: “Future his¬ 
torians will, perhaps, be able to say that the end of the sum¬ 
mer of 1959 was the end of the cold war all over the world.... 
If all direct contacts between the most prominent respon¬ 
sible political leaders are beneficial in any situation at any 
time, there has never yet been an event so timely and deci¬ 
sive for peace as the meeting of the President of the United 
States with the Soviet Premier in the summer of 1959....” 

Wc have already noted that in America alone 1,755 dai¬ 
ly papers, not counting other publications, covered the 
Khrushchov visit, commenting on his every step, every 
speech, and every statement, making their forecasts and 
drawing their conclusions. 

Bnt what astronomical figure would be reached if one 
counted every newspaper in the world, each of which made 
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a generous contribution to covering I In* visit-: Electronic 
computers would, probably, be needed to provide (lie answer. 
Naturally enough, therefore, we coniine ourselves to a 
minimum of extracts from the press, mainly that of America. 

But even from a brief analysis and quotations it can be seen 
that the visit was received everywhere with approval, that it 
engendered optimist ic hopes of ending I he "cold war,” and was 
the biggest stride so far towards peace and peaceful coexist¬ 
ence. Many observers agree also that if is unlikely that 
America was a “discovery" to Khrushchov, since the Amer¬ 
ican way of life evidently did not produce on him the 
kind of impression that many had been counting on. But 
America did “discover Khrushchov” as a “vivid personal¬ 
ity,” a “formidable polemist,” and the “biggest statesman 
of modern times.” The propaganda screen was dragged down 
like the fence in the town of Ames, when Iowa students 
rushed to meet the head of the Soviet tiovernment. 

This conclusion is reached by all prominent American 
observers without exception, who even now continue to 
analyse the “consequences of the hurricane that raged for 
thirteen days over America.” 

Justus the itinerary of the trip was not confined to Wash¬ 
ington, so its results were by no means confined to Camp 
David. This was a deep political ploughing and the seeds 
that were sown are still producing new shoots on the broad 
fields of the American press. They are new shoots that offer 
promise of a good harvest. Realizing that the “positions 
of strength” had let down American international policy 
very badly, the press of both America and the West in 
general threw itself into an investigation of the American 
way of life, the stale of its economy, its national aims, 
and its chances in competition with the Soviet Union in 
particular, and the socialist world as a whole. Not only 
the contents of the house, so to speak, but its structure 
from foundation to roof was inspected and revalued. 

Since Soviet readers are well enough aware of our aims 
and rale of progress in the competition with America, we 
shall in this particular case confine ourselves to the evidence 
of “the other side,” evidence that is serious enough and 
clearly reflects changes in American thinking. 

A significant article by Walter Lippmann, one of the 
most serious and independent thinkers among American 
observers, in the New York Herald Tribune sharply criticized 



the United Stales for its lack of “great purposes” ami staled 
that lhe Soviet Union was “above all else a purposeful so¬ 
ciety.” 

Uippmann wrote: 

“...In the confrontation of the two social orders, the ques¬ 
tion is whether this country can recover what for the time 
being it does not have—a sense of great purpose and of 
a high destiny. This is a crucial point. For without a re¬ 
vival of American purpose, Mr. K. is likely to win the com¬ 
petitive race in which be is the challenger, if he does win 
that race, our influence as a world power will inevitably 
decline... . 

“There are some among us, il would seem, who think that 
(he Soviet challenge—the most formidable in the history 
of Western society—can be dealt with by not talking with 
the Russians and by passing resolutions condemning com¬ 
munism and then by continuing business and pleasure as 
usual. They fancy themselves as great, defenders of our 
civilization when they have, made a speech or written an 
article which answers some points made by Mr. K. 

“They are mistaken. This contest will not be won by 
nitpicking and pinpricking. They do not realize the might 
of our adversary.” 

Although he discusses the question of America’s hav¬ 
ing a “great purpose,” Uippmann cannot indicate what 
that purpose should be, or the forces that could bring it 
into being. But a desperate search is being made for both. 
We must wait and see wliat comes of it . 

And what of the Soviet press? As our exacting readers 
will no doubt assume, it could have covered the Khrushchov 
visit better than it did, with more depth and variety of 
approach, more vividly. 

But one thing is certain. The forecasts of the Soviet 
press came true, it. did not have to make a volte-face. And 
everything in its accounts was in line with reality. 

It was, perhaps, the first time that so many Soviet jour¬ 
nalists had gone abroad at one and the same time. 

Here are the names of those who represented the So¬ 
viet press in America during Khrushchov’s visit: 

P. A. Satyukov, Editor-in-Chief of Prarda, A. I. Aju- 
bei, Editor-in-Chief of Jzrestia, M. A. Kharlamov, Chief 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs Press Department, 
N. M. Gribachev, Editor-in-Chief of the magazine Soi'iet 
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Union, V. I. Orlov, Editor-in-Chief ol Sovetskaya Kultura, 
K. Sh. Shari pov, Editor of the A otsicilistik Kazakhs! an, 
N S. Sergeyeva, Editor-in-Chief of New Times, G. M. Bo|I 
shakov, Editor of the magazine U.S.S.R. , published i n 
the United States, I. S. Chernyshov, Vice-Chairman of 
• the State Committee on Radio and Television of the Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., V. P. Khatuntsev, As¬ 
sistant Chief Editor of Trad, D. A. Sharif, Assistant. 
Editor of Moscow News, K. K. Uzakov, Assistant Editor 
of Kzyl Uzbekistan, Sh. P. Sanakoyev, Assistant Chief 
Editor of International Affairs, I. A. Sokolov, Assist ant. 
Chief Editor of Mirovaya Ekonomila i Mezhdunarodniye. 
Otnosheniya, V. I. Polyakov, member of Pravda Editorial 
Board, K. Y. Nepomnyashchy, member of Komsomolskaya 
Pravda Editorial Board, B. V. Ivanov, Executive Sec¬ 
retary of Oyonyok, B. L. Leontyev, Member of Litera- 
turnaya Gazeta Editorial Board, Y. S. Yegorov, Assistant 
Chief of TASS, Y. V. Litoshko, Editor of Pravda Ameri¬ 
can Department., A. I. Losev, Editor of State Committee 
on Radio and Television Department, A. G. Uyushenko, 
Departmental Manager of Sovetskaya Belorussiya, R. G. Kha- 
chatryan, for Sovetakan Hayastan, B. G. Strelnikov, Pravda 
correspondent in the U.S.A., N. N. Karev, Jzvestia corre¬ 
spondent in theU.S.A., V. A. Matveyev, Izvestia correspond¬ 
ent in Britain, N. V. Kurdyumov, Trad and Sovetskaya 
Kultura correspondent in the U.S.A., V. P. Parkhitko, spe¬ 
cial correspondent of Sovetskaya Rossiya, M. Z. Getmanets, 
special correspondent of Radyanska fJkraina, M. M. Lo¬ 
pukhin and M. R. Sagatelyan, special correspondents of 
TASS, V. I. Bogachov and V. B. Paramonov, TASS cor¬ 
respondents in the IJ.S.A., A. V. Ustinov, Pravda photograph¬ 
er, A. F. Novikov, Oyonyok photographer, A. S. Gara¬ 
nin, Soviet Union photographer, V. V. Yegorov, TASS 
photographer, N. A. Lytkin and B. A. Sokolov, Central 
Television Studio cameramen, V. N. Kiselyov, S. I. Ki¬ 
selyov and V. P. Troshkin, Central Documentary Film 
Studio cameramen, V. A. Nesterov, Central Documentary 
Film Studio sound operator. 

Soviet journalists accompanying Khrushchov on his tour 
worked with enthusiasm and drive because they realized 
that they were present at one of the finest victories of 
their great people, of their country, whose cause they 
devotedly serve. 



Many were the difficulties they encountered during those 
thirteen days. Sleepless nights; technical hitches and other 
snags when sending their stories; the disadvantage of the 
time lag, which often enables the American press to report 
news from the Soviet Union a day earlier than shown on 
our calendar, while the Soviet press has to stay two days 
behind events in the IJ.S.A.; all the fuss and trouble of 
travelling and obtaining accommodation, and so on. Hut 
all that is over, and in spite of everything, Soviet journal¬ 
ists passed their gruelling test. The Soviet press, radio, 
television and cinema provided up-to-date coverage of the 
visit, which was closely followed by Soviet people and 
the whole world. 

The press of the countries of the socialist camp responded 
to the Khrushchov visit with tremendous enthusiasm. 

Here are some of their comments: 

Jenminjihpao (Chinese People’s Republic): “There can 
be no doubt that Comrade Khrushchov’s visit to the United 
States will have an active and profound influence on the 
relaxation of international tension, and on the cause of 
world peace.... At the present time, whon the wind from 
the East grows stronger every day, while the wind from 
the West continually weakens, all actions which contra¬ 
dict the striving of the peoples of the world for peace must 
ultimately suffer defeat. The first visit of the head of the 
Soviet Government to the United States has already had 
a profound influence on the American people and the peo¬ 
ples of the world and will bring forth fine blossoms and rich 
fruits.” 

Zeri i Popullit (Albania): “The improvement of relations 
between the IJ.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., and the estab¬ 
lishment of normal and friendly relations between them, 
are of decisive importance for world peace, for the creation 
of an atmosphere of mutual understanding among the 
peoples, and for removing the black clouds of the ‘cold 
war.’” 

Rabotnichesko Delo (Bulgaria): “The breaking-down of 
the artificially created wall of the ‘cold war’ between 
the Soviet and American peoples is great achievement 
of Khrushchov, the work of his courage and resolu¬ 
tion, his wisdom and tact, his frankness and sincer¬ 
ity. Khrushchov spoke to the Americans with words 
that sprang from the warm Russian heart, the deep love 
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for peace of Iho Soviet people, the all-embracing humanism 
of (lie great ideas of socialism." 

ffepszabadsag { Hungary): “The very fact that the moot¬ 
ing between Khrushchov unit Eisenhower has taken place 
shows that the leaders of the United Stales have been 
forced to admit that their policy of ‘cold war’ is bank¬ 
rupt.” 

JVeues Deutschland (German Democratic Republic): “The 
results of the first meeting between Khrushchov and Eisen¬ 
hower are a great encouragement to the forces of world 
peace. Khrushchov’s visit has shown that the American 
people, like the peoples of the Soviet. Union, want peace 
and that, it is possible to do away with the ‘cold war.’ ” 
Trybuna Ludu (Poland): “This is a beginning which can 
and should be followed by the final abandonment of the 
‘cold war,’ cessation of the arms race, disarmament, and 
the gradual solution of the most vital of controversial 
issues through patient discussion and increasingly friendly 
and extensive co-operation, to which peaceful competi¬ 
tion is in no way a barrier.” 

Scinteia (Rumania): “The Khrushchov visit, to the U.S.A. 
is a good beginning. It may become the beginning of the 
end of the ‘cold war,’ the beginning of an era of interna¬ 
tional co-o pera t i on. ” 

Rude Praia (Czechoslovakia): “Khrushchov’s visit to 
the U.S.A. will go down in history as an event of the 
greatest importance, as an event that has laid the founda¬ 
tion for the age of peaceful coexistence and competition 
between two social systems, an ago of mutual understand¬ 
ing and calm, which will know none of the horrors of war. 
This visit was a triumph of the peace policy of the social¬ 
ist countries, above all of the Soviet Union.” 

Lodong Sinmun (Korean People’s Democratic Republic): 
“History is reaching a new turning-point, the time is com¬ 
ing when the ideas of discussion and peaceful coexist¬ 
ence will break the ice of the ‘cold war’ and dominate in¬ 
ternational life.” 

1/wen (Mongolian People’s Republic): “The hopes of all man¬ 
kind, including the Mongolian people’s, for the strength¬ 
ening of peace are coming true. The meetings of the Chair¬ 
man of the Council of Ministers of the IJ.S.S.R. with the 
IJ.S. President are having a tangible effect in reducing ten¬ 
sion in relations between states.” 
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Unlike bourgeois journalists, Soviet- journalists are by 
nature, by the traditions of the Bolshevik press, not sen- 
sat ion-hunters but- social workers, fully aware of their 
responsibility for the truth and authenticity of what they 
write. That is, probably, the reason why foreign correspond¬ 
ents quite often came to their Soviet colleagues for help 
and advice and asked them to share their impressions of 
this or that event. 

One day an American journalist, tired out by rushing 
after informat ion for the sole purpose of being able to send 
it in ton minutes earlier than his colleagues, complained: 
14 J envy you. You work for a press that doesn't t urn a reporter 
into a dog chasing its own tail for the sake of competition 
and sensation. 1 know you criticize us for our superficial 
approach and rush. But what time have we to think?” 

We underst ood and svinpat hi zed. 

And yet it must be admitted that in spite of all its cu¬ 
rious twists of thought, its sensationalism, and, in some 
cases, its obvious attempts to distort and discredit, the “sixth 
great- power” of I lie capitalist camp worked hard and cov¬ 
ered Khrushchov’s visit on the whole favourably and in a 
spirit of goodwill. 

Khrushchov began his speech at the final press confer¬ 
ence in Washington with the words: “My esteemed sput¬ 
nik journalists.” 

And this was, indeed, the case. True, not all those sput¬ 
niks kept to an orbit of honesty and objectivity, but, as 
Khrushchov remarked, the majority of journalists who 
covered his visit to the United States tried to the best 
of their ability to l>e objective. He said that the journalists 
had had t o work prett y hard and thanked them for their work, 
considering that on the whole they had done a good job. 

“You can laugh,” some of our American colleagues told 
us during a friendly chat. “Khrushchov has made us work 
for the popularity of the Soviet Union like Negroes on a 
plant at ion.” 

“And for the good of the American people,” we remarked. 

“Yes, of course,” they agreed after a moment’s thought. 

We have already said that never, perhaps, in history 
has the truth about the U.S.S.R. reached America on such 
a scale through press, radio and television, as it did during 
those days. Everybody saw the paper curtain of lies and 
falsification fly to shreds in the gale wind of events. 



This process has gone so far that, it has put the support¬ 
ers of the “cold war” in a panic and even led some Ameri¬ 
can ideologists to try and apply the brakes. Their dream 
is to discover new concepts of home and foreign policy, to 
achieve a kind of status quo, with the Soviet Union guar¬ 
anteeing the eternal existence of the capitalist world, 
to organize an ideological war and transfer it to the territory 
of the U.S.S.R. 

A journalist of the kind Americans themselves call “well- 
poisoners,” his mind unhinged by desperation, wrote in 
the New York Times about Khrushchov: 

“He subscribes in the Washington communique to a 
‘just and lasting peace,’ but on his return to Moscow re¬ 
verts to his slogan of ‘coexistence,’ which, as he interprets 
it, means permanent subjugation of the captive nations 
and freedom for communism to make new conquests by 
subversion.” 

No special commentary is required to point out the 
utter absurdity of that sentence. One cannot help recall¬ 
ing a statement by another American paper describing 
Khrushchov’s visit to the U.S.A. In a moment of desper¬ 
ation, wrote the Capilol Times, we dragged him to Hol¬ 
lywood to show him the can-can—a foolish spectacle 
which he rightly ridiculed. 

The can-can danced on the pages of the New York Times 
by that despairing “well-poisoner” is unlikely to receive 
more approval. 

Some papers have written that, although the visit is 
over, the Soviet Union will continue to dominate the in¬ 
ternational arena. Naturally this must have its effect on 
the world press. And no attempts to return to the old state 
of affairs, to patch up the ragged curtain of falsehood will 
be of any avail. 

The “sixth great power” has been compelled to face the 
relentless facts of the present. 


FACE TO FACE WITH AMERICA 

The last hours had come of Khrushchov’s stay on Amer¬ 
ican soil. 

It was getting towards evening on September 27. Twi¬ 
light was casting its shadow upon Washington, and lights 



had gone on in hundreds of thousands of windows.Throughout 
America, as is the custom on Sunday evenings, people 
were at their television sets. But on this occasion they 
were expecting not merely the most interesting programme 
of the week: the National Broadcasting Company, which 
has a country-wide network, had announced in advance that 
from its studio tho Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the U.S.S.R. would address the American people. In¬ 
terest in this event was exceptionally high, and the news¬ 
papers wrote that practically every American with a TV 
set would switch it on at ti o’clock that evening and, more¬ 
over, that all their friends without sets would join them 
at their homes at that hour. 

We, too, were awaiting Khrushchov’s broadcast. Some 
of us were seated in front of the television set at the hotel 
where (he Soviet journalists were staying, while those 
who were out in town hastened to the nearest bar so that 
they would be able to watch the TV appearance of the head 
of the Soviet Government. It was a sure bet that at that hour 
there wasn’t a single television set in Washington—or 
anywhere else—standing idle. 

Exactly on t ime Khrushchov appeared on the screen and 
we heard his familiar voice saying, “Good evening, Amer¬ 
ican friends.” IIis face was shown in close-up. He was look¬ 
ing directly ahead, as if peering into the faces of the tens 
of millions of Americans who were watching him atten¬ 
tively. llis eyes expressed a keen and warm interest in this 
meet ing and a feeling of true friendship. 

“1 am glad of this opportunity of talking to you...,” 
Khrushchov said. “We liked your beautiful cities and fine 
roads, hut most of all your amiable, kind-hearted people. 
And may these words of mine not be taken as the guest’s 
customary tribute of courtesy and respect to his host. 

“Those who have visited the Soviet Union will have told 
you about the very good feelings which the Soviet people 
have for you and about their wish to live in peace and 
friendship with you. And 1 will now take with me the cer¬ 
tainty that you, too, feel the same way about the Soviet 
people. I am going to tell them about it.” 

The American people looked to their guest for some frank 
speaking about the impressions he had formed during his 
tour. Weary of the “cold war” and the arms race, Ameri¬ 
cans wanted to know what sort of promise the frank talks 
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conducted by the two heads of government held out. for 
the future, what they could expect and hope for. And, 
giving an exact appraisal of what had been accomplished 
and brushing aside everything that could give rise to false 
illusions, Khrushchov, with his customary directness, 
said: 

“1 have had very pleasant talks with President Dwight 
Eisenhower. On all matters touched upon in our conver¬ 
sations, we had much in common both as regards our ap¬ 
praisal of the situation and the need for better relations 
between our countries. 

“You will realize that it is not so easy to overcome all 
that has piled up in the many years of the ‘cold war.’ Think 
of all the speeches which did not promote better relat ions, 
but, on the contrary, aggravated them! That being so, we 
cannot expect an abrupt change in the situation. The 
process of improving relations between our countries will 
require great effort, and patience, but above all else a mu¬ 
tual desire to create conditions that would facilitate a 
shift from the present state of tension to normal relations, 
and then also to friendship in the interests of durable peace 
throughout the world.” 

Face to face with America, the head of the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment. graphically and lucidly explained the situation 
which has arisen in the world today: 

“Picture two neighbours. Each disapproves of the way 
the other lives and runs his household. So they fence them¬ 
selves off from each other. And together with their fami¬ 
lies, they revile each other day and night. Js that a happy 
life to live? Anyone will say that it is not; sooner or later 
the two neighbours may come to blows. 

“Still, bad neighbours have a way out.—one of them can 
sell his house and move into another. But what about, 
states? They cannot move elsewhere, can they? What is 
the solution, then?” 

And here Khrushchov, looking into the eyes of his tens 
of millions of invisible listeners, once again reverted to 
wliat he had been proposing throughout his trip, vigorously 
declaring: 

“You have capitalism, and we have socialism. Must we 
on this account push things to the point of a world-wide 
free-for-all? Or shall we establish normal relations and 
live in peace, each in his own way? Everybody in the 
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Soviet Union is for living in peace, everybody is for peaceful 
coexistence....” 

And what is needed to make peace secure? Khrushchov, 
continuing his talk with America, in the same simple and 
lucid terms examined, one after another, the major prob¬ 
lems awaiting solution: disarmament and the elimination 
of the aftermath of the Second World War. lie explained 
the proposal for general and complete disarmament and 
the most rigid, comprehensive control that the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment had submitted to the United Nations, and he 
expressed the hope that the IJ.S. Government would he 
able to overcome deep-rooted prejudices and that sooner 
or later, the Soviet Union and the United States, together 
with all the other countries, would find the correct approach 
to the solution of the disarmament problem. He went 
on to remind his audience that the Soviet Union had pro¬ 
posed that a line be drawn under the Second World War 
and that this could and should be done by signing a peace 
treaty with Germany. 

“The argument is sometimes used against us,” Khru¬ 
shchov continued, “that since the war was waged agaiusL 
Germany when she w T as a single state, a peace treaty can 
only be concluded after Germany is unified. But it is w'ell 
known that at present two German states exist in reality, 
and each of them lives in its own way. Neither of the Ger¬ 
man states wants to give up its social system. And surely 
there can he no question of forcing one German state to 
surrender to the other. Let the Germans themselves reach 
agreement on how they should live, on how they should 
shape their mutual relations. 

“Would it not be best to conclude a peace treaty with 
both German states without further delay, and thereby 
put out the sparks buried in the ashes before they set off 
a new conflagration? Conclusion of a peace treaty would 
also put out the live spark in West Berlin, with the result 
that a normal situation would be created.” 

Khrushchov said with emphasis: 

“The question of a German peace treaty, like the dis¬ 
armament question, is not an easy one. But precisely be¬ 
cause these are difficult questions, they must be settled 
and not shelved.” 

But at last, after once again stressing that the main¬ 
tenance and consolidation of peace is a vital necessity for 
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all countries, Khrushchov went on to describe the lift*, 
activities, and aspirations of the Soviet people. “To li vo 
in peace,” he said, “we must know each other better. Allow 
me to tell you, if only briefly, about our country, the lif ( > 
of our people, and our plans for the future— 

And we clearly visualized a stir at that moment wlier- 
' ever people were looking in. “Make it a bit louder, ’ some 
asked. "Quiet, folks! Let’s hear what he says now,” said 
others to l hose who had begun arguing about the Ger¬ 
man problem. “Now lie’s going to talk about what’s going 
on over there!” exclaimed still others, calling back those 
who had stepped out into another room for a smoke. 

Before his visit rank-and-file Americans, ordinary folks, 
sometimes a little naive, at times confused by malicious 
propaganda, but upright, longing for peace, and industri¬ 
ous and hospitable by nature, had known very little about 
our country. For a long time they had been intimidated 
by trumped-up stories about communism. And now before 
them was a living and vigorous representative of the new 
world, a man persistently striving for his goal and capable 
of standing up for himself. At one time America was called 
the New World. But now the new is coming from the East, 
and only eyes accustomed to the shadows fail to see it. 

How many new, astonishing, and unexpected things 
Americans learned from Nikita Khrushchov during those 
days! They are accustomed to referring to people whom they 
like with a certain familiarity, although with sincere warmth; 
while President Dwight Eisenhower is everywhere called 
Ike, Khrushchov was referred to by nearly everyone at the 
time as Nikita. 

True, even before his visit scraps of news had reached 
them from Moscow which conflicted with the picture of 
the U.S.S.R. as a backward country, deliberately built 
up over the years. Americans had suddenly learned that 
the Russians had been the first to discover the secret of 
the thermonuclear reaction, that they had been the first 
to build an atomic power plant, the first to make an earth 
artificial satellite, the first to launch a rocket around the 
sun, the first to put wonderful jet planes into operation on 
commercial airlines, the first to send a rocket to the 
moon.... 

How and why had the Soviet Union begun to forge ahead 
of America, when they had been told time and again that the 
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U.S.A. was always and in all things the foremost, country, 
first in every scientific and technological undertaking? 

Some said that this was chance; others that it was the 
result of forced labour; still others that it was nothing 
but Red propaganda. Such explanations satisfied no one. 
But now the head of the Soviet Government had come in 
person, and, as they listened to his lucid and irresistibly 
convincing speeches, Americans began to realize that it 
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was the social system which these people had c~osen that 
appeared to he the crux of the matter. Whether one liked it 
or not was another matter, but its achievements were 
vious.... 

Americans at last began to grasp the fact, axiomatic to 
every Soviet person, that a socialist society is capable of 
developing—and indeed does develop—exceedingly rap- 
jilly and that in the final analysis the Soviet sputniks, 
rockets, jet planes, atomic power plants, and the swift ex¬ 
pansion of the production of corn, meat, milk, and butter 
were only individual results of that extraordinary, indeed 
volcanically impetuous process which is altering the face 
of the earth over a vast territory—from the Elbe to the 
Pacific. 

This does not mean, of course, that those who have 
grasped this truth have come to like our system. Many, very 
many persist in their old-world opinions. That is their 
concern. But the fact that some people have come to realize 
how efficient, robust, and full of inexhaust ible strength 
our socialist system is, is a reality, and it is hound to have 
an influence on the further evolution of the international 
situation. 

Americans appreciate straightforwardness and dislike 
any healing about the bush. And the Soviet guest was a 
man after their own heart because he always spoke his mind 
without any diplomatic trimmings. This time he spoke, 
looking at them from the screens of millions of television 
sets: 

“I hope you will not misunderstand mo if I say that the 
impressions which 1 have gained here, and indeed the 
things that I liked in your country, have not shaken my 
conviction that the political, economic, and social mode 
of life in the Soviet Union is the most progressive and 
just.” 

Khrushchov spoke w'ith the fervent conviction of a 
Communist who, with the entire Party and the entire So¬ 
viet people, has dedicated his life to building a new society, 
the most humane and free, the most progressive and ra¬ 
tional society ever known in human history. In vivid terms 
he described to his listeners what socialism was and what 
the new world which he represented, a world so amazing 
to Americans, looked like in real life. 

And we, a small fraction of the Soviet people, who were 
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fortunate enough to he in the United States at the lime and 
to see with our own eyes the truly historic event that the 
visit of the head of the Soviet Government had become, 
followed with deep emotion every phrase and every 
word of Khrushchov’s address to the American people 
and mentally pictured the impact of these words upon 
America. 

One had to be there, in the very heart of that country, 
wrought up after long years of the “cold war,” not yet. com¬ 
pletely rid of the fear and suspicion implanted by the de¬ 
mented McCarthyites, very poorly informed about develop¬ 
ments abroad, to appreciate in full the profound significance 
of what was going on. The more fact that the head of the 
Soviet Government was there and that his words at that 
moment were reaching practically every American home 
spoke worlds. 

Although the “cold warriors” in Washington, New York, 
and some other places continue their clamour and although 
there are still plenty of people in the Western countries who 
keep reiterat ing that there can be no dealings with the Com¬ 
munists and t hat, it is necessary to prepare for war with them, 
the opposite political trend is making itself felt more 
and more, the trend whose spokesmen say to the die- 
hards: 

“The days have passed when you could count on ‘rolling 
back’ communism. You tried to ‘roll back’ communism 
from Hungary in 195(5. And what came of it? It has taken 
even deeper roof and gained strength among the Hungarian 
people as the dearest and surest cause of a people march¬ 
ing with confidence t oward a happy future. So what next? 
Are atom and hydrogen bombs to be brought into play? 
But the Communists have such bombs too, and, what’s 
more, they have trouble-free intercontinental ballistic 
missiles, which the United States does not have. Is it not 
better, then, to try what Khrushchov proposes—peaceful 
coexistence? He refuses to give an assurance that in the 
conditions of peaceful coexistence the Western Powers 
will be rid of class struggle, since that is the internal affair 
of the people of every country. He says that neither he nor 
anyone else is in a position to do that. And that is how 
it really is. After all, between ourselves, the class struggle 
existed long before the Russians carried out their revolu¬ 
tion, and only in trashy articles and in speeches intended 
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for simpletons can it be argued that Khrushchov is respon¬ 
sible, say, for the steel strike in (he United States, or for 
events in Cuba, or for the downfall of feudal regimes in I In* 
Middle East. And, most important of all, what have yon 
to gain by rejecting peaceful coexistence? 

After all, tlw very invitation to visit the U.S.A., ex¬ 
tended by the President to Khrushchov fits into the frame¬ 
work of peaceful coexistence. This was recognition of the 
fact that the earlier policy of “rolling back” communism 
has to give way to a policy of peaceful competition between 
(he two systems. 

At present it is still too early to judge how strong are the 
positions of those in the U.S.A. who advocate a new, real¬ 
istic policy, but even though it is said that one swallow 
does not make a summer, its appearance is always a reminder 
that summer is not far off.... 

Thoughts such as these must have occurred to many peo¬ 
ple as they listened to Khrushchov telling the American 
people over American TV (lie truth about our country and 
about the building of communism in the Soviet Union. 
And we could not help recalling at that moment that the 
television company whose network was carrying the speech 
belonged to a monopoly, one of whose owners was the no¬ 
torious David Sarnoff— the very same Sarnoff who only 
a few years back had suggested to Congress a “programme 
of combating communism” and who had made such efforts 
to have the American radio and television disseminate lies 
and fabrications rather than the truth about the Soviet 
Union. 

Wishing to combine political business with the interests 
of his corporation, he came out, as far back as 1955, with 
the sensational project to set up a “Strategy Board for 
Political Defence.” This body, according to Sarnoff, was to 
direct subversive, sabotage and espionage activities against 
the U.S.S.R. and the other socialist countries, organize 
anti-Soviet propaganda, set up special colleges for training 
“cold war” personnel, bribe and encourage treason among 
military men, scientists, and writers in the socialist coun¬ 
tries, and so on. The monopoly which Sarnoff headed was 
to provide—naturally, at the expense of the national 
budget—the “material basis” for these varied activities: 
he proposed parachuting anti-Soviet gramophone records 
and radio equipment for the purposes of the "cold war” into 



the socialist countries, building new radio and television 
stations for the same purpose, and the like. 

This amazingly candid and barefaced project was pub¬ 
lished in the U.S. Congressional Record and, according to 
Senator Lyndon 11. Johnson, was studied in the topmost 
governmental offices. Hut Sarnoff’s foolish ideas were not 
elaborated upon any further: they savoured too much of 
gangsterism. The ret ired brigadier-general was disappoint¬ 
ed, but not balked: he found application for his energy 
and capital among the countless “private” organizations 
engaged in subversive work against the socialist countries. 

All the infamous activities of the political saboteurs, 
as we know, failed. And today by the bitter irony of fate 
the television network owned by Sarnoff’s corporation 
was broadcasting the head of the Soviet Government’s 
address: 

“Before the Revolut ion in our country,” Khrushchov said, 
“he who had capital was considered wise. For the first time 
in history, our country has established the just principle: 
lie who works well enjoys social distinction.” 

In his account, of how the socialist state is organized 
and functions, Khrushchov made the point that there were 
no capitalists in our country and no capitalist representa¬ 
tives on the Supreme Soviet; the Soviet Government was 
made up of men and women from the working people. 

“1 will tell you about myself. My grandfather was an 
illiterate serf peasant, lie was the landlord’s property and 
could be sold or even, as was often the case, traded for a 
dog. My father was a coal-miner, and 1, too, worked in a 
coal-pit as a fitter. 1 fought in our Civil War. Then the 
Soviet slate sent me to a workers’ school and later to the 
Industrial Academy. Now the people have entrusted mo 
with the high office of Chairman of the Council of Ministers. 

“Recently both my first deputies, Anastas Mikoyan and 
Frol Kozlov, visited your country. Who are they? Anastas 
Mikoyan is the son of a carpenter, and Frol Kozlov is the 
son of a blacksmith and was himself a worker and later an 
engineer. There is no such thing as inheriting capital or 
high posts in our country. 

“All members of Soviet society enjoy genuine freedom. 
The only thing we do not have is the freedom to exploit 
other people’s labour, to privately own factories or 
banks.” 



Khrushchov spoke of the great, truly miracle-working pow¬ 
er of the socialist system, under which there is no scramble 
for profits, anti people’s thoughts and aspirations, and their 
work, all have the aim of promoting the common good. 
He reminded his listeners that our country had increased 
its industrial output 3(i-fold as compared with pre-revolu¬ 
tionary limes, that it had eliminated the illiteracy which 
had been the scourge of old Russia, and that it. was now 
training almost three limes as many engineers as the U.S.A. 
lie pointed out that the mean annual rate of industrial 
expansion in the U.S.S.R. was three to five times higher 
than in the United States and that in the next ten to twelve 
years we would surpass it both in physical volume of in¬ 
dustry and in output per head of population, while 
in agriculture this task would he fulfilled much ear¬ 
lier. 

Khrushchov’s listeners were hound to he astonished by 
the figures of housing construction in our country that 
lie gave, by his statement that all taxation of the popula¬ 
tion in the U.S.S.R. would soon he abolished, that the 
term “unemployment” had been forgotten in our country, 
that, tuition was free not only in our secondary, hut also 
in our higher schools, and that every Soviet person re¬ 
ceived free medical treatment. 

This broadcast lasted only for about an hour (with trans¬ 
lation). But what an enormous content had been put into 
it! We may be certain that it will he remembered and dis¬ 
cussed for a long time to come in the United States and 
elsewhere too. 

Khrushchov concluded his broadcast with these cordial 
words to his listeners: 

“Allow me in conclusion to wish the American people 
prosperity and happiness, and also to express the hope 
that our visit to the United States, and President Dwight 
Eisenhower’s forthcoming visit to the Soviet Union, will 
be regarded not only hy the American and Soviet peoples, 
but also by all the other peoples, as the beginning of joint 
efforts in the search for ways of bringing our countries 
closer together and promoting universal peace.” 

And smiling affably Khrushchov said in English to tens 
of millions of Americans: 

“Good-bye and good luck, friends!” 

And he took leave of his listeners. 
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But what was this? There on the screen three individuals 
had appeared before us seated at a table. They had sour, 
wry faces, as if they were in terrible pain. The three ex¬ 
changed glances, not knowing what to say. But soon every¬ 
thing became clear: the poor fellows were commentators 
pushed before the cameras so that they should, right off 
I he bat—before Americans had switched off their televi¬ 
sion sets—produce something to offset Khrushchov’s 
arguments and thereby soften the impact of his speech. 
Here was something in the spirit of Mr. Sarnoff, the director 
of the all-powerful corporation which as we mentioned, 
owned this television company, too. No doubt they were 
experienced commentators who knew their job. But at this 
moment they seemed literally to have lost the gift of speech: 
what could they say? 

At last one of them, managing a smile and trying to 
make his voice sound as cheerful as possible, said to his 
colleagues: 

“Well, friends, what have you to say about Mr. Khru¬ 
shchov’s speech?” 

At this the others gave him sullen looks, which seemed 
to say: it’s easy for you to ask, but what are wc going to 
answer? 

“H’m, well,” one of them replied, “of course, this was 
a propaganda speech....” 

He stopped short: this had been said a thousand times 
about any Soviet statement, and the trick had ceased to 
have any effect on listeners. The other, after some consid¬ 
eration, dropped the remark: 

“Khrushchov says they intend to abolish taxes. But 
then the prices of goods in the Soviet Union are fixed by 
the state, and taxes, therefore, are of no importance there....” 

Another shot wide of the mark! Any American suffering 
from the burden of direct taxation knows very well that, 
besides this, the prices of the goods he buys in the shops 
are weighted by indirect taxation. And he will ask: if the 
Soviet Government has found it possible to begin prepara¬ 
tions to abolish the taxation of Soviet citizens, why will 
not. the U.S. Government follow this example? 

The third commentator, who had at first confined himself 
to putting a question to his colleagues, now pitched in: 

“Mr. Khrushchov adduced figures here concerning the ex¬ 
penditures of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. on armaments. 
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Wo are indeed spending over $40,000 million on ;iiu-. 
As for the Soviet Union, lie gave I he figure of $20,110(1 
million. But he converted rubles to dollars according |„ 
the official rate of exchange: one dollar to four rubles. Now 
if he had taken the tourist rate and put the dollar equiva¬ 
lent at ten rubles, their expenditures would have turned 
out bigger than ours.” 

We couldn’t help roaring with laughter: the poor fellow 
either didn’t know arithmetic or, in his confusion, had 
mixed everything up. If the conversion is done according 
to the favourable tourist rate—which, incidentally, dues 
not correspond to the real value of the dollar and is, there¬ 
fore, not used in trade transact ions—the figure for our 
expenditure in dollars, far from being bigger, would have 
been (it) per cent smaller than that given by Khrushchov! 

...One of our journalists watched Khrushchov’s television 
broadcast at a snack-bar, which offers quick and relatively 
cheap meals. 

When he went in, the broadcast had begun. Eight or so 
rather plainly dressed people were seated on high stools, 
before a television set. and were listening with close atten¬ 
tion to Khrushchov’s broadcast. Willi plates pushed to one 
side, they had their eyes glued on Khrushchov. 

“Good-bye and good luck, friends!” he concluded. 

There was a pause. The listeners were silent. And sud¬ 
denly there appeared on the screen the visages of the three 
commentators, who began to give their “learned” views on 
the address just given by I he head of the Soviet Government. 

“What are they butting in for after such a speech!” re¬ 
marked a tall, lean man in glasses with disgust, spreading 
out his big arms in wonder. “Surely they’re no match for him!” 

A few minutes passed, and people began leaving their 
seats one by one. 

Meanwhile the perky voices of the TV commentators 
went on “refuting” facts from Khrushchov’s broadcast. 

Two young barmen, without a glance at the screen, were 
hurriedly clearing away the almost untouched plates from 
the tables. 

At last the ill-starred commentators had dragged to the 
end of their stilted and preposterous programme. Their 
comments certainly earned no laurels for the “psychological 
warfare” service, which Mr. Sarnoff, among others, had so 
actively helped to create. 
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As to the reaction of ordinary Americans to Khrushchov’s 
address, here is a very indicative sidelight revealing a 
great deal: no sooner had the head of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment’s television broadcast ended t han hundreds of Wash¬ 
ingtonians began calling at the Embassy of the IJ.S.S.K., 
each with one and the same question: “Do you have the 
text of Mr. Khrushchov’s speech?” Another hour later 
postmen began arriving at t he Embassy: first t hey brought 
telegrams, then letters, and their bags became fatter and 
heavier. 

These were the animated comments of people who bad 
watched and heard Khrushchov speak. The writers of the 
letters and telegrams thanked him heartily for his clear 
and frank pronouncements, strongly censured those who 
were repeatedly trying to rekindle the “cold war,” and ex¬ 
pressed their hope that American-Soviet relations would, 
nevertheless, be adjusted and become friendly. 

“This is a t ime of great expectat ions,” a war veteran said 
to us that same evening, when he came with others to the 
Embassy to inquire where the text of Khrushchov’s broad¬ 
cast could be obtained. “I’ve passed the age when they be¬ 
lieved in miracles, and I realize, of course, that no one, not 
even Khrushchov and Eisenhower, can change the climate 
on our planet overnight. Hut I see that some things in the 
world have already changed, and this is a change for the 
better. If 1 had been told a mere two months ago that what 
lias happened between September 15 and 27 would happen, 
I would never have believed it.. It seems that we can really 
get along without fighting and even work together in some 
things. How this can be done, 1 don’t know yet, but now I see 
that, it can be done, by heck! And if it can, that means it 
should be....” 

Yes, this was a time of great expectations. We thought 
a great deal about this, as the long string of cars, with their 
red and striped flags, sped on its last trip from Washing¬ 
ton to Andrews Air Force Base, where the giant TU-ll4 
airliner was already standing on the runway, ready for 
its return leap across the ocean. Not far off a whole family 
of Soviet planes had spread out their wings: another TU-114 
and, side by side with it, an 1L-18, and a TU-104. 

It was already dark. On either side of the highway lead¬ 
ing to the airfield stood people who had come to see Khru¬ 
shchov off. At the road bends t he head lights of the cars would 



for a moment snatch out of the darkness animated fan's. 
People would shout something and wave. Some held posters 
with the words: “Happy journey!” “Peace!” and “Thank you!’’ 

Despite all the efforts spent on attempts to freeze the 
soul of these people by the “cold war” they trusted that tlie 
work begun (luring these days would he continued, that 
the ice which, to use Khrushchov’s apt expression, had 
•cracked and begun to crumble, would vanish altogether, 
that it would be possible to lift the heavy burden of arma¬ 
ments froni the weary shoulders of the peoples, that there 
would be an end at long last to the sirens of air-raid drills, 
which had for many years been assault ing Americans’ ear's 
at regular intervals, and that the pointers to the shelters, 
which people were so tired of seeing, would be removed 
from the walls. 

People realized that the Joint Communique issued by 
the leaders of the two powers, far from being the end of 
their dialogue, was not even the beginning of the end, but 
merely the end of the beginning. And they wished fervently 
that the discussions of the questions considered at Camp 
David would be resumed as soon as possible “at the summit,” 
as people here solemnly and respectfully refer to the forth¬ 
coming meeting of the heads of the Great Powers. In the 
meantime they gave Khrushchov a warm send-off and heart¬ 
ily wished him a good journey. 

Khrushchov arrived at the airfield at 9:17 p.m. local 
time. Here Vice-President Richard M. Nixon was waiting 
for him. Again the national flags of the Soviet Union and 
the United States were fluttering over the airfield. A guard 
of honour, made up of the U.S. Marines, the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, as well as standard-bearers carrying the 
flags of all the lilty States of the Union, were lined upon 
the part of the field set aside for (he farewell ceremony. 
Secretary of State Christian A. Ilerl.er, the President’s 
special representative, ITenry Cabot Lodge, the Chairman 
of the Joint, Chiefs of Staff, General Nathan F. Twining, 
the U.S. Ambassador in Moscow, Llewellyn E. Thompson, 
and others had arrived with Richard M. Nixon for the 
departure ceremony. The Ambassador of the Soviet Union 
in Washington, Mikhail Menshikov, and staff members of 
the Soviet Embassy were also present. 

Richard Nixon invited Khrushchov to the reviewing 
platform. Curt military commands were issued. The sol- 



diers, sailors, and airmen presented arms. The National 
Anthems of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
United States of America rang out solemnly. A salvo thun¬ 
dered out, echoed by a second, a third.... This was the tra¬ 
ditional artillery salute. 

Khrushchov stood on the platform, with head bared. 
What be felt during those minutes he described vividly on 
his return home, when on October 0 he addressed a meeting 
of the people of Vladivostok. 

“You have spoken pleasant words here about the success 
of our trip to America, and 1 am grateful to you for such 
a high appraisal,” he said in reply to speeches by people 
of Vladivostok. “You said that during the trip to the U.S.A. 
1 upheld the honour of the Soviet people and of our social¬ 
ist sl ate. To uphold the honour of such a great people and 
such a mighty country is not difficult, because one always 
feels the people’s unanimous backing and their great con¬ 
fidence, and the backing and confidence of the peoples of 
the great Soviet homeland increases one’s strength ten¬ 
fold. 

“Our country’s achievements are the achievements of 
our Leninist Party, the achievements of the entire Soviet 
people. It is you Soviet men and women who by your hands, 
your work, and your talent are creating all the material 
and spiritual values and are demonstrating what our 
people are capable of, what our socialist system is capable 
of. It is for the very reason that our country has become 
a mighty power, that it is treated with respect, that it is 
saluted.” 

And Khrushchov then said these thrilling wmrds: 

“I shall tell you about my feelings. When 1 was standing 
on the airfield near Washington, taking leave of America, 
the salute of nations was fired in honour of our country 
just before my departure, as it had been at the welcoming 
ceremony. It was very pleasant for me to listen to our Na¬ 
tional Anthem and the twenty-one gun salute. After the 
first salvo, I thought to myself: ‘That’s to Karl Marx!'” 

The people of Vladivostok who were listening to Khru¬ 
shchov’s speech broke into applause. 

“The second was to Frederick Engels!” 

More applause. 

“The third to Vladimir Ilyich Leninl” 

Again there was applause. 
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“The fourth, to His Majesty the Working Class, to j :U . 
working people!” 

Again applause. 

“And so on—salvo after salvo in honour of our country 
and its peoples. Not bad, comrades, not bad! 

A real storm of applause burst over the square in Y| u . 
• divostok. 

Amid thunderous applause, Khrushchov concluded with 
these words: 

"You know, were it not for the great achievements scored 
by our country, by its heroic working class, the collec¬ 
tive-farm peasantry and intellectuals, by our Parly, 
armed with the teachings of Marxism-Leninism, we wouid 
not hear such salutes. Ilul now that we Soviet people June, 
so to say, elevated Mother Jtussia Iroin backwardness to 
such a height and have glorified her greatness by feats and 
victories, friends rejoice, while the opponents of socialism 
are envious and fearful....” 

The artillery salute caiue to an end. The light, breeze 
was slowly lifting the heavy puffs of smoke. The guard of 
honour stood “at ease.” There was an exchange of farewell 
speeches by Richard M. Nixon and Khrushchov. Khru¬ 
shchov’s last words on American soil were: 

“I thank you with all my heart for your kind reception 
and hospitality. I wish that, in dealing with each 
other we should make more and more frequent use of that 
short, good American word ‘okay.’ 

“Good-bye, friends.” 

Khrushchov descended from the platform and warmly 
took leave of the people seeing him off. And soon the cars 
drove off and headed for the plane. There, by the ramp, 
Khrushchov once again shook bands with the Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the U.S.A. Then he went aboard the plane, followed 
by his wife, carrying a huge bouquet of red roses which 
had been presented to her, and the other members of his 
family and his party. 

The mighty engines roared. The splendid pilot Konstan¬ 
tin Sapelkin confidently sent his giant plane, illuminated 
by the bluish beams of searchlights, along the narrow con¬ 
crete air strip and at 10 p.m. to the second, exactly as 
stipulated in the flight schedule, the plane was airborne. 

The myriad of lights of the American capital below 
grew dim. The dark night which wrapped the ocean en- 
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gulfed the plane. But from the East the sun was already 
approaching, ami the Soviet plane, which was streaking 
at a breath-taking speed towards it, was again vying with 
time: this time the hands of the clock had to race in the 
opposite direction; no sooner had the passengers begun to 
doze than the rays of the sun, which had burst forth from 
the East, gilded the wings of their plane. 

The darkness was lifting quickly, and the mighty tur¬ 
bo-engines of the TU-114 jubilantly sang their song of 
praise to the triumph of the intellect and power of the human 
genius untrammelled. 



CHAPTER NINE 


NEW STAGE 


The 13 days that slim'd I lie world arc past. The story 
of the visit that the head of the Soviet Government paid 
to the United States is over. 

Father Time has hid farewell to each and every event, 
leaving behind the cities and towns visited; the thousands 
of miles covered; the conversations held; the arguments 
exchanged—some sharp and bitter, others calm and rea¬ 
sonable; the incredibly tight itinerary, which American 
papers had thought was beyond the powers of one man; 
the quietness of Camp David and the hubbub of milling 
crowds in Pittsburgh and New York; the elegant White 
House reception and the free and easy dinner at Garst’s 
place under the world’s most beautiful canopy, the open sky. 

However, Father Time holds no monopoly over Khru¬ 
shchov’s visit to the U.S.A. This event embodies too many 
hopes and lofty principles for anyone to be able to erase 
it from the memory of mankind. 

Men and women all over the earth, black, white, yellow, 
Christians, Moslems, Buddhists, or atheists, of whatever 
political party or social status, need and yearn for peace, 
and are lighting to secure it! 

For the first time in the thousands of years of civilized 
society, man, nature’s king and master, has created a weap¬ 
on so deadly that reason and intellect must forbid its 
use. Yes, man’s own reason and intellect! It is this voice 
of reason that has rung out to the ends of the world, calling 
on people to pause and reflect, to settle their wrangles in peace. 
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It is from socialist shores, from a land, which though 
it has, as all know, the most formidable, total weapon, 
is offering to disarm for ail time to come—it is from here 
that this calm and reassuring voice echoes to the ends 
of the earth. What can bo pitted against this great and hu¬ 
mane call? What can ever silence it, this clarion call in¬ 
spired by love of man? 

The ruling classes of the United States did not recog¬ 
nize the Soviet Union for Hi years. And even when they did 
recognize it de jure, they continued to make plans for the 
destruction of socialism by armed force. Not only did 
they make them; they also pul them into action. With 
what results? To have their dreams, plans and hopes shat- 
t ('red! 

Now, by inviting the head of the world’s first socialist, 
workers’and peasants’si ale to the foremost and richest capi¬ 
talist power for the first time in history, the leaders of 
capitalism have admitted, willy-nilly, that historical 
progress, which, as we know, does not depend on the will 
or whim of individuals, cannot be visualized without 
socialism. 

And when the salvoes of the ceremonial salute were fired 
in honour of the dist inguished Soviet guest at the Andrews 
Air Force Base near Washington, millions upon millions 
in the socialist world echoed in their hearts Khrushchov’s 
words of gratitude to Marx, Engels, and Lenin, to His 
Majesty the Working Class and to all who toil. 

HISTORY NEVER TURNS BACK 

History is like an avalanche; it never turns back. The 
incantations and interdicts of the Catholic fathers failed 
to rekindle the fires of the inquisition which enlighten¬ 
ment had extinguished. The bayonets of the intervention¬ 
ists broke when they tried to halt the Great October So¬ 
cialist Revolution. The past never returns; the present leads 
only into the future. Statesmen may be able, of course, to 
speed up or slow down progress, but none can ever repeal 
the laws of social development. 

Nor will the new developments that Khrushchov’s U.S. 
visit launched ever be checked. In the long run, hands 
searching for reverse gear will falter, and fountain-pens 
wielded as levers to the same end will spit ink to stain 
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both jackets and reputations. They will never product 
lasting result. Khrushchov’s U.S. visit was no isolated 
event. It was a triumph for the policy of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, the Soviet Government, anti ba¬ 
the heroic work of the Soviet, people, inspired by great ideas. 
It was a supreme achievement, one that at the present stage 
crowns our pyramid of successes. 

. The world has changed. And it is continuing to change. 
The laconic Camp l )avid communique is hut a small item 
of what has been achieved and but a short introduction to 
what history will set down in the second half of this tur¬ 
bulent century. 

At the start, which people in all five continents watched, 
by no means all behaved like sportsmen. Some preferred 
to poke up litter and dust. At the outset certain American 
newspapers and magazines, certain influential quarters 
on the other side of the Camp David fence, still in yes¬ 
terday’s grip, tried vainly to pass off secondary questions 
for the prime result of the talks, and a part, for the whole. 
This attempt to cook up a consoling story merely showed 
their fear of the magnitude of (he new. All the more so, 
since at a Kremlin news conference long before the visit, 
Khrushchov had declared that a reasonable settlement of 
several issues could be reached eventually. At that time 
some pretended to be deaf. However, in America they soon 
realized thaL it was silly to act like a hen searching only 
for the worm in the apple, that the head of the Soviet 
Government would hardly fly across the ocean merely, 
as newspapermen said then, “to pull the West Berlin 
nail from the shoe of West policy.” The task of eliminat¬ 
ing the vestiges of the past w r ar stands as a key post-war 
problem. To close one’s eyes to it, wi 11 not make it 
vanish. 

However, something immeasurably greater has taken 
place in the world, something that has altered the general 
hue and temperature. 

The agreement to avoid war and settle international 
disputes through negotiation is the clue to the understand¬ 
ing of events. This is more than just a formula for easing 
international tension. It —considering the circumstances 
surrounding its origin, and the place of its birth—sums 
up the epoch-making results of two trends in world develop¬ 
ment. It signifies a turning-point in relations betwee£ 
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states, ft spoils a fresh triumph for the Soviet Union's pol~ 
icy of peace. It nails down the lid on the coffin wherein 
lies the imperialist policy of “positions of strength" It 
compels the U.S.A. ami its main capitalist partners to 
reassess their conceptions of foreign and domestic policy 
and of economic and cultural development, and to adapt 
them to the new situation produced by the victorious 
advance of the Soviet Union and the entire socialist 
camp. 

What are the conclusions to be drawn from the visit? 

The first round of the historic contest—“who will win?”— 
is ended. Ever since that turbulent night when the Aurora 
trained its guns on the Winter Palace, the capitalist world 
has gone to bed and risen with one aim uppermost. This 
was to destroy the Soviet Union. Saboteurs and political 
cracksmen were sneaked in to blow up the socialist state 
from inside. Interventionist regiments and divisions were 
landed to knife it in the back. An economic blockade was 
started to strangle it with the hand of hunger. One feels 
bound to give the capitalist world its due: it has shown 
less ingenuity in space conquest, but plenty in the methods 
employed to try to throttle the world’s first socialist state. 
The forces of the past encouraged Hitler to leap at Moscow'. 
They nurtured hopes of a domestic “bust-up.” They 
shook ihe fist of “atomic retaliation.” And they in¬ 
vented theories of “edging out” and a “roll-back”—edging 
out from the globe, naturally, and a roll-back to the 
capitalist fold, of course. 

It took 10 years for the ruling officialdom of America 
to recognize the Soviet Union. Time show'ed Ihe U.S.S.R. 
to be no white spot on the political map of the world. Rather, 
an eyesore for American policy. And, while the West was 
dreaming of a “crash,” “bust-up,” “edging out,” “roll-back,” 
“atomic retaliation,” and so on and so forth—because the 
eyesore w r as still there, even after Ifi years—the Soviet 
Union ceased being the only socialist state on this planet. 
The world camp of socialism, now a strong and invincible 
force, came into being. 

For socialism the question of “to be or not to be” has 
been decided once and for all. Now the question is: How 
long will the decrepit w'orld of capital, weighed down by 
insoluble antagonisms, hold on in the peaceful com petition 
>vith socialism? 



Small wonder the ideologists of capitalism, particularly 
in America, frantically seek a new policy. New concep¬ 
tions are springing up like mushrooms alter a shower, In 
rot at the root one after the other, just like mushrooms 
do. Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, a man who so willingly drew 
upon the “cold war” vocabulary in the very recent, past, 
now sings a different tune. “Humanity,” he says, “has no 
desire for a competition in which one side can reach its 
goal only by driving the other side to the wall....” 

The capitalist world actually wanted, not to drive us to 
the wall, but to put 11 s to the wall and shoot us. However, 
let bygones be bygones. Yet, what does this way of putting 
things mean? Really honest competition? Certainly, for 
Mr. Lodge, striking and welcome progress. Mr. Nelson 
Rockefeller, though, is more blunt. True, he realizes that 
“positions of strength” in the military field are bankrupt. 
But he has no intention of joining Mr. Lodge, lie is for 
continuing discrimination in trade—the same “positions 
of strength,” but in economics. Well, is the devil any 
better than the deep blue sea? What ye sow, so shall ye 
reap. We have advanced to our present, might from chaos, 
with no one’s help and in defiance, moreover, of an eco¬ 
nomic blockade. History has demonstrated—the wise 
man will understand, while as for the fool, let him borrow 
wisdom from the wise man—that a “positions of strength” 
policy in economics is just as ineffectual as the “positions 
of strength” policy in international affairs. 

As a politician U.S. Vice-President. Richard M. Nixon 
rose on the yeast of the “positions of strength” policy. We 
have said this not to reprove, but merely to note the fact,. 
Everyone rises as he can. However, when Khrushchov was 
departing from the U.S.A., the Vice-President concluded his 
speech at. the air base saying, as we in the Soviet Union 
do, “peace throughout the world.” If it is not an election 
stratagem, then it is an admission that war, as a vehicle 
for a policy vis-a-vis the Soviet Union, has outlived 
itself. In another speech Richard Nixon said “the likeli¬ 
hood of an anti-communist domestic revolution has 
gone.” 

Thus the dream to destroy socialism at all costs has 
“gone the way of all flesh.” This alone dictates the need for 
what some American commentators call a very anguishing 
reassessment of all aspects of U.S. policy. 



Walter Lippmarm of the New York Herald Tribune , 
Henry Cabot Lodge and a host of others are now giving prior¬ 
ity to a search for a “national American purpose.” But 
there is one snag: nobody knows exactly what this purpose 
could and should be. Lodge wishes to find millions of Amer¬ 
icans who, for this purpose, would study and work around 
the clock enthusiastically and without sparing effort, “like 
the Soviet Communists.” 

How, really, can one fashion a “great purpose” from work 
for the sake of monopoly profits, even with Waiter Reuther’s 
connivance? It’s the same as trying to turn a rabbit into 
a lion. 

Aware that America will have some tough sledding in an 
economic competition with the Soviet Union, even Harry 
S. Truman waves the olive branch now and again: “Never in 
history has the need for disarmament been so imperative 
and so intimately involved in the everyday life of our peo¬ 
ple.” Winston Churchill, one of capitalism’s chief helms¬ 
men, has said that today peace is necessary, feasible, and 
imminent. 

The first round in the match, “Capitalism vs. Social¬ 
ism,” is over. Despite the extreme disadvantages to which 
it was put, socialism stands in the prime of its man¬ 
hood, “as fresh as a daisy,” with a clear mind and eye, 
breathing easily and deeply. Meanwhile seconds fan its 
rival, frying to bring back the lost breathing of a youth 
long past. No, socialism will never hit below the belt. Its 
humane principles forbid that. It hopes to win in peaceful 
competition by peaceful means, banking on the superiority 
of its system. 

PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE—KEY TO PRESERVATION OF PEACE 

Peaceful coexistence , the search for the concerted solution 
of problems, with account taken of the interests of the peoples, 
is the only safe policy a state can adopt to avoid the risk 
of a thermonuclear holocaust. The Western politicians 
haggling for some special privileges in exchange for their 
“consent to coexistence” fail to realize what is now at stake, 
they have not risen to an understanding of the problem. 

In the conditions of today, when the socialist camp 
has developed into a world system from which nothing can 
be taken and upon which nothing can be thrust by force, 
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coexistence is a real factor, a necessity, the only way out, 
the synonym for existence. Socialism by its very nature 
rules war out. as an instrument in international politics. 
If, with the present relation of world forces, capitalism 
dared to let a war loose, it would be acting the suicide 
and go under, never to re-emerge. The lessons of history, 
too, must not be* forgotten. In every recent war capitalism 
lost some territory, which, mind you, is not unlimited. 

Some Western politicians and commentators try to scare 
the public in their countries with the very term of “coexist¬ 
ence.” They allege it to be profitable for socialism and a 
mortal danger to capitalism. Why? Because in a disarmed 
world, they avow, the influence of communism will sup¬ 
posedly spread to new areas and that is something capi¬ 
talism must have arms to halt. The authors of these theo¬ 
ries fail to not ice the trick their fright has played upon them; 
they are confirming precisely what they fear as much as the 
devil incense—the fact that the capitalist order is suffer¬ 
ing from incurable antagonisms, that it can hold on only 
by the bayonet. This is mistrust of capitalist system in its 
extreme. What then does talk of the “free world,” “Western 
democracy,” “the freedom of the human individual ’’and “lofty 
ideals” mean? A smoke-screen? Or is it rustic bell-ringers 
having fun? 

Peaceful coexistence does not imply, of course, a mixed 
ideological salad. The socialist camp will never budge or 
haggle on points of ideology. It regards that as betrayal 
of its groat and righteous cause. But since it is for equal 
terms, it does not call on capitalism to make any ideologi¬ 
cal concessions either. That is no retreat from principle, 
but its dialectical application to concrete conditions. 
Let’s have no interference in the domestic affaire of other 
states and no use of force. Lot ideas battle and let the truth 
win. That is how the matter stands. Could policy or even 
religion object to that? No one could, wc think, but the 
card-sharper, he who tries to pass off pinchbeck as gold. 

The world cannot live amidst a stockpile of thermonu¬ 
clear bombs. Peaceful coexistence, based on reciprocal con¬ 
cessions, the settlement of international disputes through 
negotiation, and peaceful competition in the economic 
field, provide the only sane road for relations between states 
today. Increasing numbers of people are coining to realize 
that. Whole nations and states are coming to realize that. 
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Ear-sighted European politicians who closely followed 
Khrushchov’s \i.S. visit arc aware that today this most 
densely populated region of the earth is faced with the al¬ 
ternative of “coexistence or non-existence.” Either peace¬ 
ful coexistence, through mutual understanding and good- 
neighbour relations with the Soviet Union, or non-exist¬ 
ence through a thermonuclear war, involving modern 
rocketry. Since the Soviet Union wants only peace, good- 
neighbour relations and the normal development of eco¬ 
nomic and cultural ties, the visit, started an unquestionable 
improvement, in Europe’s political climate, which will 
continue. Not at once, perhaps. Nor easily. But surely. 
There is no other way. 

The conclusion of a peace treaty with the two German 
states would largely facilitate this. But some American 
politicians fail to see tlie tree behind the apple. They are 
trying to reduce everything to West Berlin. West Berlin 
is perhaps the worst remaining sore of the past war, a 
place where embers that may break into flame still smoul¬ 
der beneath the ashes. But whichever road developments 
take and whatever ruse the opponents of a German set¬ 
tlement employ to try to maintain the status quo indef¬ 
initely, nothing will come of it. Life itself says that a peace 
treaty is necessary. And life will not be denied. 

Though at Camp David no definite understanding was 
reached on this score, the entire course of developments 
climaxed by Khrushchov’s IJ.S. visit has put it on the 
agenda. Unquestionably, an effort is being made now 
in many world capitals to work out concrete sugges¬ 
tions. 

True, we also see designs nursed there for a European 
alliance, as a counterweight to IJ.S.-U.S.S.R. contacts, 
and the theory of a “third force,” as an arbiter in Great- 
Power affairs. At any rate, plans must be based on peace¬ 
ful coexistence, for otherwise they will be stillborn. This 
is certainly a modern and encouraging process. Of course, 
we have yet to see its results. The main thing, though, is 
that the ball has been set rolling. 



The Soviet Union is also preparing for new meetings 
at the summit. In reports to two recent U.S.S.R. Su¬ 
preme Soviet sessions, Khrushchov not only analysed the 
salient aspects of the international situation today; he 
also demonstrated what peaceful coexistence and economic 
competition mean in practice. 

Vast areas in Asia and Africa, that are throwing off the 
chains of colonialism, or have already thrown them off, 
have started moving. The winning of liberty there is hound 
lip with the winning of economic, as well as political, in¬ 
dependence. But recently Western capitalism looked upon 
these countries as their potential reserve. Now—Western 
politicians themselves admit this—it is dwindling and 
falling away. There is thus less room for manoeuvring. 
The world which had been changing before is now un¬ 
dergoing a revolution. The point is that now even Henry 
Cabot Lodge understands this! 

Listen to what lie said after Khrushchov’s visit: 
“... Indeed, the whole world is changing. Revolutionary 
changes are taking place. There is the revolut ion in science 
and technology.... There is the revolution in population 
growth. There is a peaceful political revolution, which has 
already brought independence to some twenty countries 
of Asia, the Middle Last and Africa—countries which 
were once under Western colonial rule, which have a popu¬ 
lation of more than seven hundred million.... And in midst 
of all these revolutionary forces—which in many ways 
are hopeful and constructive—is world communism, with 
its energy and singleness of aim.” 

From the lips of such a politician, this is certainly a 
marvellous compliment to communism! And, generally 
speaking, it is historically true, not in the sense that the 
Soviet Union has ever interfered in the affairs of Afro-Asian 
countries, but in the sense that the very fact of the Octo¬ 
ber Revolution and the existence of the Soviet Union, with 
its ideas, its implacable opposition to all oppression, and 
its moral support, have lent the popular movement irre¬ 
pressible strength and energy. The following admission 
of Mr. Lodge is especially indicative: 

“My years at Uninations convince me that many of the 
peoples on the side-lines—in Asia, Africa and the Middle 
East—do not by any moans take it for granted that the 
Western style of freedom is belter than communism.” 
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What does Mr. Lodge mean? That those nations are mak¬ 
ing comparisons and are seeing that while the capitalist 
road of development is tortuous, dangerous, slow and— 
the main thing—gets nowhere, the socialist road of de¬ 
velopment— experience has proved this—guarantees un¬ 
precedentedly swift economic advance and a rise in the 
people’s well-being. Americans have thus realized quite 
soberly that military spending must be cut, while more 
help must be given the underdeveloped areas where more 
machinery, doctors, engineers, irrigation experts, builders 
and sundry other specialists should be sent. If this is not done 
as before, when first came the dollar, then the soldier, and 
then the American war base, if this is done without'polit¬ 
ical ultimatums, then the Afro-Asian and Middle East 
countries will be only too glad. That would really be help 
for the underdeveloped nations, made possible because of 
the achievements of the socialist countries that are having 
an increasingly beneficial effect on the destinies of world 
nal ions. 

After Khrushchov’s U.S. visit, and his United Nations 
address, the problem of disarmament , which the U.S.S.R. has 
raised more than once and in more than one way and which 
had been stalled for many a year in one and the same rut, 
has now become a matter of concrete deeds, something 
quite feasible. The fact that after Khrushchov’s address 
the entire session of the U.N. General Assembly was key¬ 
noted by discussion and approval of the Soviet proposals, 
that all the U.N. members were the co-sponsors of the relat¬ 
ed General Assembly resolution, speaks for itself. 

Addressing the Third Session of the U.S.S.R. Supreme 
Soviet on October 31, Khrushchov said: 

“Were an attempt now made to sum up, if but in a pre¬ 
liminary way, the world response to the Soviet disarmament 
proposals, one could say that our proposals have stirred 
the broadest sections of the population all over the world. 
The Soviet Government’s disarmament proposals have been 
approved by the Standing Committee of the National 
People’s Assembly of China and have won unanimous sup¬ 
port in all socialist countries. 

“The problem of disarmament is now not merely an 
object of talks between diplomats and of study by experts. 
It is a major issue of a social movement in which the over¬ 
whelming majority of mankind is taking part.” 
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Thus, as tin* outcome of Khrushchov’s IJ.S. visit. — ;tn 
event that has crowned the Soviet Union’s Leninist policy 
of peace with new triumphs—tremendous forces have 
begun to operate and, with every new day, are moving the, 
world away from the brink of war closer to stable peace. 
The “cold war” still has its supporters and exponents. Hut 
. provided the world public gives them neither rest nor 
respite, they will find themselves more and more in the 
position of a doomed outpost. Western politicians will deem 
it risky to associate with them, even for reasons of career 
and prestige. It is this that makes tin* plight of the “cold 
warriors” ever more desperate, since no officer replenish¬ 
ments are forthcoming. 

The socialist camp, that mighty world system of states, 
has fully approved the policy of the C.C. C.P.S.U. and 
the initiative of Khrushchov. It brings all its moral weight, 
political prestige and might to support the peace forces. 
This moral weight and political prestige is immeasurably 
greater today; the socialist camp enjoys increasing confi¬ 
dence, sympathy and understanding in the world. “Fewer 
and fewer have faith in us,” American papers complain, 
meaning America’s lag in the fundamental domains of 
science and technology. “More and more have faith in us,” 
we can say, meaning the universal recognition of our eco¬ 
nomic, cultural, scientific and technical achievements 
and of our policy of peace, which has withstood the grim 
t est of the war of nerves and been crowned with a new victory. 

When Khrushchov, back from America, rode through 
Moscow, his car had to thread through vast, rejoicing 
throngs. 

This was a vivid demonstration of the people’s real 
and complete unity with the Communist Party and the 
Soviet Government. As they rushed up to the car, smiled, 
and raised their children on high, thousands upon thousands 
acclaimed and thanked Khrushchov for his great and suc¬ 
cessful mission of peace, his dignified and proud represen¬ 
tation in the U.S.A. of the Soviet people and their Leninist 
cause, his vivid and simple exposition there of the truth 
about socialism, and his uncompromising defence of the 
Soviet Union’s interests. 

Those who thanked him were the people who grew the 
crops in the fields, built new factories and power stations, 
made the atomic ice-breaker and the rockets, launched the 



artificial sat oil it os of Oh* earth and sun, and fin'd the spare 
laboratories at and around the moon. 

Those were the people who by their labour had brought 
llieir great country, the Soviet Union, to its present glory 
and might,. 

These were the people applauding Khrushchov. 

And he applauded them. 

Because another great deed had been done for the good 
of our country, for the good of communism, for the good 
of peace on earth, for the happiness of all mankind! 



CHAPTER TEN 


KHRUSHCHOV REPORTS TO TI1E PEOPLE 


“AMERICA IS A FINE COUNTRY 
BUT I LOVE RUSSIA BEST OF ALL” 

At his nows conference in Washington on September 27, 
Khrushchov was asked: 

“What will you tell the Russian people about the United 
States when you return?” 

“Have patience until tomorrow,” came the reply. “My 
plane arrives in Moscow at 3 p.m. Moscow time and at 4 
p.m. I shall address the people of Moscow. If you want to 
listen in (I don’t know if my speech will be broadcast in your 
country), you will learn by radio what I shall tell Musco¬ 
vites. If you don’t, my speech will be published in the press 
on the next day and you can read it in the newspapers.” 

Now the giant TU-114 cleaves the air as it speeds on to 
Moscow, the capital of our great land. In the softly-lit sa¬ 
loon Khrushchov, still thinking of the last-minute encoun¬ 
ters and conversations on American soil, chats with the mem¬ 
bers of his party, cracks jokes and recalls the interesting 
sidelights of the day just ended, a day that had been so full 
with developments—from the final talks at Camp David to 
the farewell gun salute at the air base. 

“Now for a good nap!” someone remarks. “We’ve got ten 
hours to Moscow yet.” 

“A nap, you say?” Khrushchov asks. “No, I think there 
are things we've got to do first. I shall have to address a 
meeting of Muscovites, you know. Remember what Ameri¬ 
can newspapermen asked me at that news conference? About 
what I shall say of the United States when I get back?” 



A moment’s pause and then the decision: 

“Yes, I’ll have to prepare the text. Of course, it's more 
interesting to speak without it. It’s livelier. This time, 
though, it’s very important to have everything well thought 
out and weighed beforehand.” 

Turning to the two stenographers in his secretariat, Khru¬ 
shchov remarks with a smile: 

“You’ll have to suffer once again for the common cause. 
We’ll rest up in Moscow tomorrow.” 

The stenographers produce pencils and paper. Khrushchov 
sits down, ready for work again. One would never think 
he had had such a gruelling day. 

lie had just finished an extremely complicated visit, 
which developed before the eyes of the entire world into an 
historic event, lint he allows himself no respite, undertak¬ 
ing at once to sum up its results. And, indeed, on the day 
after tomorrow, he will again fly off, now to the fraternal 
People’s Republic of China. 

As is his habit, Khrushchov has a clear desk before him. 
He thinks out all his speeches very thoroughly in advance, 
going into the smallest detail. And now again, as he dictates, 
his phrases roll out, one after another, crisp and compact, 
lie has already long contemplated the thoughts he expresses. 
At times, to ciarily his point, he reverts to what he has said 
before. Rut he never seeks to round off his expressions and 
fit them to the truisms which many orators have developed a 
habit for. His speech lives, coming from the heart, with a 
style of its own, a style the people like so much. 

An hour, then another, slips by. One seems to forget that 
it is the saloon of an airliner. Rather it looks like the work¬ 
room of a Prime Minister. 

Many a sheet of paper lias been written. The vivid 
speech which the Soviet people will hear in a few hours’ 
time, a speech that will evoke the broadest of response 
abroad, takes shape. The skies, glimpsed through the port¬ 
holes, are already growing light. Our huge machine wings fur¬ 
ther and further cast. We are heading for Europe, following 
a generously arched course via Iceland to Scandinavia. 

Meanwhile the wireless operators tap away tirelessly. 
The airliner is not only carrying on customary service 
talk with airfields on the ground. Very important messages 
from the head of the Soviet Government are also being trans¬ 
mitted. 
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The moment the plane had crossed the border of the ( idl¬ 
ed States, Khrushchov cabled the following to its President: 

“As I leave the United States, I send you, Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, my family and companions, our sinceiv 
gratitude and appreciation lor the invitation to visit your 
great country and for lilt* warm reception which you and the 
American people have accorded us. Our acquaintance with 
fhi* life of the American people has been very interesting and 
useful. 

“The exchange of opinions between us on tin* most im¬ 
portant international problems and on questions of Soviet- 
American relations has shown that the tendency is steadily 
gaining ground to make the necessary efforts for ending the 
‘cold war’ and creating an atmosphere of trust and mutual 
understanding between our countries. Our meetings will 
undoubtedly contribute to the relaxation of international 
tension ami the strengthening of world peace. 

“Once more I sincerely thank you, Mr. President, and 
the American people for the hospitality shown us. 1 assure 
you that the Soviet, people and the Soviet Government in 
their turn will receive you no Jess heartily when you visit 
the Soviet Union. 

“I wish you, Mr. President, your wife, son, and charming 
grandchildren, with whom I so easily came to an understand¬ 
ing as to the date of your visit to the Soviet Union—I 
wish your whole family happiness and all tin* best. 

“I wish happiness and prosperity to the whole American 
nat ion.” 

When the plane was above Canada, a radiogram of greet¬ 
ings was sent its Prime Minister. Khrushchov dictated mes¬ 
sages also to the Prime Mirristers of Iceland, Norway, and 
Sweden. 

At last all .the work is done. 

“Now 1 suppose I can take a little nap,” Khrushchov says. 
“I think I’ve earned the right to a rest.” 

But it is not long. Though the stenographers have still 
not deciphered all their notes, Khrushchov appears in the 
saloon again, takes a chair and begins to read, without haste, 
the text of the speech he is to make to the Muscovites, cor¬ 
recting and amending it. 

The plane is already above Soviet soil. The sun shines 
brightly and we experience an odd sensation: our swift air¬ 
liner has outpaced time and we have lost anight. In America 
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>sn\\ the \w\%o sW\'cvy machine appears in the blue and 
snwuy sVy above Vnukovo Airport. iVsmoWog swiltly, it 
touches ground. Aviation experts gWince at their watches. 
It is 15:28 p. m. Moscow time. It has taken 10 hours 
28 minutes to fly from Washington to Moscow. The engines 
roar for the last time as the airliner taxies up to the airport 
building anil screeches to a halt. 

The people who have come to meet N. S. Khrushchov 
walk up to the plane. We see here A. B. Aristov, L. I. Brezh¬ 
nev, K. Y. Voroshilov, N. G. Ignatov, A. I. Kirichenko, 
F. R. Kozlov, (). W. Kuusinen, A. J. Mikoyan, N. A. Mu- 
khildinov, Y. A. Furlseva, P. N. Pospelov, 1). S. Korot- 
chenko, J. E. Kalnberzin, A. P. Kirilenko, A. N. Kosygin, 
K. T. Mazurov, V. P. Mzhavanadze, M. G. Pervukhin, 
N. V. Poilgorny, and D. S. Polyansky, Members and Alternate 
Members of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, Marshals of the Soviet Union, Min¬ 
isters, Chairmen of State Committees, leading Party 
and Government officials of Moscow and Moscow Re¬ 
gion, department chiefs and high-ranking officials of the 
Central Committee of the C.P.S.IJ., and functionaries of 
the Government. 

Heads of the diplomatic missions accredited to the U.S.S.R. 
and staff members of the United States Embassy have lined 
up to welcome the head of the Soviet Government. 

Wo also see a large group of Muscovites representing the 
city’s factories and offices. 

Khrushchov emerges from the plane, smiling and waving 
his hand as he alights. Plaudits and cheers greet and con¬ 
gratulate him upon the successful termination of his visit 
of friendship to the United States and his safe return home. 
Children present bunches of flowers to Khrushchov and the 
members of his family. He cannot conceal his emotion as he 
warmly shakes hands with the leaders of the Party .and the 
Government, the Ministers, Marshals, and diplomats, and 
waves his hand to the Muscovites gathered at the airport. 
Paraphrasing a popular song he jestingly remarks: 

“America is a fine country, but I love Russia best 
of all.” 
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Loud cheers again resound in honour of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union and the Soviet Government. 

The line of cars heads for the Luzhniki Sports Stadium, t he 
scene of a rally dedicated to the return of the head of the 
Soviet Government from the U.S.A. The crowds lining the 
entire route cheer, giving Khrushchov a stirring welcome. 
As soon as they had learned that Khrushchov was already 
at the airport, they rushed out by thousands to meet him. 
There are so many people that the traffic militia—the 
throngs on Lenin Prospekt took them ut terly by surprise—can 
no longer hold them hack. The cars have to slow down as 
the human corridor narrows. 

The front car stops for a moment. A living wall prevents 
further progress. The people cheer and clap their hands. 
Little children seem to dart from under the ground and run 
up with flowers. Khrushchov is touched, lie thanks the 
people around and waves his hand. The crowds gradually 
part to let the motorcade move on. 

Lomonosov Prospekt is also crowded with thousands of 
Muscovites. People peer out of the wide-open windows in 
the big new houses. All the balconies are full. Everywhere 
smiling faces beam with joy. This is a real holiday, a holi¬ 
day of peace! 

At last, Luzhniki Stadium. The vast Sports Palace is 
filled to overflowing. It has never been packed so tight. 
Everybody wanted to come; they all realize that this is no 
ordinary meeting. It is rather the end of one chapter in 
history and the beginning of another. 

Historians will certainly characterize Khrushchov’s visit 
to the United States as a feat. There were too many unknowns 
in the equation that the head of the Soviet Government had 
to solve. The echo of vituperation reached Moscow from the 
other side of the water. Catholic bishops urged the Ameri¬ 
cans to ring the tocsin and pray for salvation from the ter¬ 
rible communist temptation. Die-hard orators maintained 
that to “talk with the Bolsheviks” was unnecessary and could 
only do harm. Still, Khrushchov went. 

Now all can sec that the meeting between the head of the 
Soviet Government and the President of the United States 
was fruitful, holding out new prospects. No wonder, the 
Muscovites at the rally all rose like one man to applaud till the 
rafters shook, when the leaders of the Party and Government, 
with Khrushchov at their head, appeared on the platform. 
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the soviet will, 

THE SOVIET BANNER, 

THE SOWEI 


Speaker after speaker mounts the rostrum. KWRcW 
sits with his lace turned towards them. He listens closely, 
peering into these dear laces which beam with such confi¬ 
dence and joy. How Moscow and its people have changed, 
in the life-span of but one generation! 

It seems but yesterday that Khrushchov, then Secretary 
of the City Party Committee, could be seen, chatting with 
the workers at the construction sites of Moscow’s first big 
factories, in the damp tunnels of the first line of the under¬ 
ground railway, or at machine tools, blast-furnaces, and 
blooming mills. Many then could hardly read and write or, 
perhaps, could just put their mark. They were raw peasant 
boys and girls from faraway villages, new to the teeming 
metropolis. Hut now ... how both the city and the villages 
have changed! 

Try to classify the speakers by their style. Y. Nikolayev, 
a fitter at the Likhachov Motor Works, U. Trofimova, a 
team leader at the Way of New Life collective farm in Kun- 
tsevo district, or L. Selivanova, a girl student of the Bauman 
Higher Technical School in Moscow, are all well-educated, 
cultured people with the broadest of outlooks on life and 
work. Our Party wrought a miracle indeed, when, in the 
shortest of historical spans, it advanced the country from 
the wilds of backwardness to the approaches of communism! 
Our people find the finest words, words straight irom the 
heart, to express their appreciation and declare their pro¬ 
found fidelity to the Party. 

“We, Soviet workers,” fitter Y. Nikolayev says, “were 
particularly pleased, Nikita Sergeyevich, with the way you, 
with your usual folk wisdom, rebuffed the enemies of commu¬ 
nism and ‘cold war’ proponents in your speeches and talks.” 

To stormy applause from all present, this Moscow factory 
worker tells all the world what motivates him and the mil¬ 
lions of his compatriots in their life and work: 

“It’s not desire for gain, nor want, that makes us fulfil 
and overfulfil our plans. It is work lor the people, for our¬ 
selves, for our Soviet state and for communism—the great 
goal towards which we are advancing—that inspires us 
to great patriotic deeds. And I am convinced that the time 
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will come when I ho workers of America will also loam the 
joy ol live labour at their own factories and plants." 

'“Your visit, Nikita Sergeyevich,” says U. Trofimova, a 
young collective-farm woman, “was a good lesson lor 
the capitalists. It is about lime they realized that the Soviet 
Union is not homespun old Russia where the muzhiks went 
about hungry and ragged. No. The U.S.S.R. is a powerful 
state, and one has got to treat it as an equal, to Jive in peace 
with it, and to maintain good-neighbour relations with it.” 

She goes on to say that the collect ive farmers were pleased 
to know that t he American people had given the head of the 
Soviet Government a warm welcome and that they had ex¬ 
pressed Irieudly feelings for the Soviet people. 

“The clouds of the‘cold war’ are dispersing,” she contin¬ 
ues. “Life and work have become jollier. And look how 
things are going! We’ve decided to carry out the Seven- 
Year 1‘lan in five years. Let the Americans see what we col¬ 
lective farmers can do! We assure you, Nikita Sergeye¬ 
vich, that we ll stand up to the American farmers and over¬ 
take and surpass them in per capita output of agricultural 
produce. That’s the way things are shaping.” 

Academician L. 1. Sedov then takes the floor to describe 
the close attention with which Soviet scientists had fol¬ 
lowed Khrushchov’s.speeches in the United States. The acade¬ 
mician enthusiastically declares that the socialist system 
provides boundless opportunities lor the development of 
science and technology. The unprecedented achievements 
ol Soviet scientists ami engineers in the effort to conquer outer 
space are a live token of that. 

“Dear Nikita Sergeyevich,” L. I. Sedov exclaims, “the 
scientists of the Soviet Union understand their responsibil¬ 
ity to the people and to history, and will devote all their 
energies to the great task of building a happy future—com¬ 
munism—in our country.” 

A girl student, L. Selivanova, mounts the rostrum. Her 
face reveals her excitement and pride. It is probably the 
first time her college has entrusted her with such an impor¬ 
tant assignment. Hut her young voice rings out with confi¬ 
dence. In simple words, coming lrom the bottom of her heart, 
she describes how eagerly the young people waited all the 
days Khrushchov was in America for the latest news broad¬ 
casts on the radio and television, how they stood in unusual¬ 
ly long queues for the newspapers. 
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“America is a fine country but Russia is tbe best of alir Friends 
and associates warmly welcome Khrushchov at the airport on 
his return to Moscow 



























“Welcome home, dear Nikita Sergeyevich,” say the people of 
Moscow. “Welcome home, and thank you!” Tens of thousands of 
Muscovites came out to greet Khrushchov, lining the road all 
the way from Vnukovo Airport to the Sports Palace. The cars 
were barely able to make their way through the happy, excited 
crowds 






“And no wonder,” sho says, “for it was a question of peace 
and, hence, of our own luture.... We are not imposing our 
ideas on anyone, hut we are firmly convinced that our sys¬ 
tem is the most progressive and humane, and that the future 
belongs to our system and not to capitalism. And nothing 
can shake that conviction!” 

Tumultuous applause breaks out when she recites the poet’s 
stirring lines: 


The main thing in us — 

and nothing will 

obscure it — 

The main thing in us 

is our 

Land of Soviets, 

The Soviet will, 

the Soviet banner, 

the Soviet sun! 


And as people at the rally in the vast Sports Palace so 
stirringly express themselves, one cannot help retracing in 
the mind’s eye the path our people have covered in their 
advance to the shin’ng summits of a new life, a path, that 
though long and weary, was nevertheless lit up by proud 
jubilation of struggle and victory. 

Over the ages Russia waited and fought for a better life. 
Over the ages her people hoped for a better lot and perse- 
veringly struggled lor it at the price of tremendous sacrifice. 
Our most enlightened compatriots felt heavy at heart to see 
the monstrous disproportion between the potentialities of 
our vast land and her wonderful people, on the one hand, and 
the decrepit social system that fettered her, on the other. 
Great talents would suddenly spring forth to astound the 
world by discoveries far in advance of science at the time. 
They were the geniuses who heralded the coming of the new 
era, which was ushered in by November 7, 1917. 

Mankind will never forget that the world’s first draught 
of a jet-propelled flying machine was drawn by the hand of 
Nikolai Kibalchich, 27-year-old revolutionary and student, 
as he awaited execution in the murky dungeon of the Peter 
and Paul Fortress. That was in 1881. Two years later, Kon¬ 
stantin Tsiolkovsky, a young arithmetic, physics and geom¬ 
etry schoolmaster of the provincial, humdrum town of Bo- 
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rovsk, spooling to take over the relay I com Kibalchich, sug¬ 
gested his own novel principle of a jot engine for flying. And 
in another 20 years, in 1003, he had already written his 
Investigation of Outer Space by Jet-Propelled Machines. 

The world’s first steam-engine was built by Ivan J‘ 0 |- 
zunov in the Altai backwoods in 1703. The world’s first 
incandescent lamp was invented b.V Alexander Lodygin 
in 1872. The world’s first airplane was built by Alexander 
Mozhaisky in 187(i. Tlw world’s lust radio communication 
was effected by Alexander I’opov, who invented radio in 
1895. How many world firsts there were! Each was enough 
to establish Russia’s scientific world priority, to advance 
technical progress unbelievably fast! Rut the brilliant in¬ 
ventions born of the genius of Russian scientists and schol¬ 
ars were fated either to perish in the red tape of old Russian 
officialdom or to be snapped up by astute foreigners who be¬ 
came rich thereby. 

Still, the people had faith in the future. They waited and 
struggled. Generation passed down to generation Gogol’s 
inspired lines: 

“Russia! Russia! T behold thee, from my lovely, faraway 
paradise. I behold thee! It is poor, neglected and comfort¬ 
less in thee; no insolent marvels of Nature throng, no in¬ 
solent marvels of art, no towns with many-windowed lofty 
palaces piled in precipitous heights, no picturesque trees, no 
ivy-clad houses in the roar and everlasting spray of waterfalls 
rejoice the eye or drive awe into the heart; the head is not 
turned to gaze at the rocks piled up on the heights above it; no 
everlasting lines of shining mountains rising into the silvery- 
pure skies gleam in the distance through dark arches scattered 
one upon the other in a tangle of vines, ivy and wild roses 
beyond number. In thee all is open, desolate, flat; thy lowly 
towns lie scattered like dots, like specks unseen among thy 
plains; there is nothing to allure or captivate the eye. But 
what mysterious, inexplicable force draws one to thee? 
Why does the mournful song that floats all over the length 
and breadth of thee, from sea to sea, echo unceasingly in the 
ear? What is in it, in that song? What does that immense 
expanse foretell? Is it not here, is it not in thee, that limitless 
thought will arise, since thou art thyself without limit? 
Is it not here there should be giants where there is space for 
them to develop and move freely. And thy mighty expanse 
enfolds me menacingly, with fearful force reflected in the 
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depth of mo; with supernatural power light dawns upon my 
eyes.... Ah, marvellous radiant horizons of which earth knows 
nothing! Russia!” 

Then there was horn in the vast expanses of Russia the 
limitless thought of which the Russian poet had dreamed. 
Then there came a giant who rose to full stature and sal¬ 
lied forth over his native land so that the shattered a'ir 
pealed to become wind, thus fulfilling (logoi’s prophecy. And 
there flashed by all that the earth possesses. Other states, 
eyes warily askance, stepped down to give Russia way. The 
Russian giant, the working class, inspired by Lenin’s limit¬ 
less thought indeed wrought a great miracle. 'Phis giant creat¬ 
ed on his land’s immense expanses the world’s first working 
people’s state and built up on the shattered fragments of 
the backward Russian Empire the world’s most progressive, 
socialist, society. 

Rut if was not at once that this great miracle was wrought! 
When the townsfolk of Borovsk ridiculed the deaf physics 
master Tsiolkovsky with his dreams of space travel; when 
the inventor Lodygin was watching bitterly the success 
that enterprising American, Thomas Edison, was having in 
the mass production of a modified variant of his lamp, while 
his own St. Petersburg firm was riding to ruin because 
of lack of funds; when Russian muzhiks died in their 
thousands from hunger, cholera and the plague, while 
the Russian factory hand received a miserable pittance for 
fifteen daily hours of back-breaking toil; when Russia opened 
the gates wide to foreign capital and it was beginning 
feverishly to lay hands on her economy, hoping to make of 
her a colony—it was then that the young revolutionary, 
Vladimir Lenin, founded and steeled for battle a new party, 
the party of the working class. 

“VVe are marching in a compact group along a precipitous 
and difficult path,” he wrote in the deep winter of 1901-02, 
“firmly holding each other by the hand. We are surrounded 
on all sides by enemies, and we have to advance under their 
almost constant fire.” There were days worse than difficult— 
days of dramatic tragedy and despair. The Party suffered 
defeats and grievous losses. Rut this Party, that Lenin creat¬ 
ed, the party of a special calibre, of a special type, was born 
to struggle. And though after a step forward it sometimes 
had to make two steps back, the next time it made three, 
ten, and even twenty steps forward. Its influence on the 




working class, on all the toiling folk, grew by leaps and 
bounds. This was the path to victory, the path to the Great, 
October Involution of 1917, the path to a new society. 

All this involuntarily springs to mind today, when we have 
risen to the high crest of history, from which unfolds a 
sweeping panorama ot the path traversed and the vista ol 
the road to the summits of communism that already shine 
near. 

Now it is no longer a small group who follow Lenin’s 
path. Today, a legion, more than oik; thousand million are 
advancing victoriously to communism and their ranks are 
ever swelling. These hosts are captained by the main, driving 
lorce, the working-class parties, the parties of Communists. 
It is on these parties that all eyes and hopes are pinned. The 
people thank these parties for all they have done.... 

“Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchov has the floor.” These 
words were met with a thundering ovation. 

At first Khrushchov himself began to clap back from the 
rostrum. Then he waved his hand, beckoning the audience 
to seat itself. But the applause continued to reverberate, 
with wave after wave rocking the hall. This was a stirring 
demonstration of the people’s unfailing faith in the Leninist 
Parly and their appreciation of all that the Party and its 
Central Committee had done for them, a token of their su¬ 
preme respect for the man whom the Party and the people had 
placed in the high offices of First Secretary of the C.C. 
C.P.S.U. and the head of the Soviet Government, and who 
was fulfilling with credit the great charges entrusted to him. 

So far we have seen the developments, of which Khru¬ 
shchov’s visit was the pivot, only from the other side of the 
frontier. We have described already the deep responsive 
chord that Khrushchov touched in American hearts. At the 
Luzhniki rally we clearly saw that the visit had engraved an 
indelible mark on the hearts of the Soviet people whose 
thoughts so profoundly harmonized with the speeches 
Khrushchov uttered in the United States. One could see 
there very distinctly and forcefully the colossal might of the 
unbreakable bond of unity between the Party and the people. 

Our socialist homeland has many achievements redound¬ 
ing to its glory. Supreme among them, the finest and grand¬ 
est, is the unprecedented growth of political and labour 
activity and creative enthusiasm of the Soviet people, of their 
communist consciousness and monolithic cohesion around 
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llic Party. In this is the key to all our victories, the earnest 
that communism will completely triumph. 

When the applause dies down at last, Khrushchov begins 
the speech which he missed a night’s sleep on the plane to 
prepare. He reports to the country, to the people, to the 
Parly. This is a circumstantial account of how the very idea 
of the visit came into being, why the invitation extended by 
the President of the United States was accepted, how the 
visit went off, what impressions it produced and what ideas 
it gave rise to, what results it had for peace, and what pros¬ 
pects it held out for the future. 

Khrushchov speaks in plain words, shorn of all oratorical 
frills. He seems to he sharing his thoughts with intimate 
friends. He paints a sweeping canvas and gives, too, many 
characteristic details serving to enhance greatly the broad¬ 
er picture. 

There is one optimistic and profoundly humane note 
that runs like a scarlet thread through the whole of this most 
convincing and powerful speech. This is faith in the ulti¬ 
mate triumph of reason over the malevolent forces fomenting 
the “cold war.” 

“The twentieth century,” Khrushchov says, “is one in 
which human intellect and talent have attained the greatest 
heights. In our day the dreams mankind cherished for ages, 
dreams expressed in fairy-tales which seemed sheer fantasy, 
are being translated into reality by man’s own hands. How, 
then, in this age of flourishing human genius that is fathom¬ 
ing nature’s secrets and harnessing her mighty forces, can 
one reconcile oneself to the preservation of the primitive 
relations between men that existed when men were no more 
than beasts?... Our time can and must become the time of 
the triumph of great ideals, the time of peace and progress.” 

With his characteristic conviction, Khrushchov again and 
again elaborates upon the great Leninist idea of the peaceful 
coexistence of states belonging to different social systems. 
The Party has been its diligent advocate ever since the 
inception of the Soviet state. Rut it has assumed particular 
topical force today, because with the equation of world 
forces and military technology as they are now, peaceful 
coexistence is an objective necessity, a real factor. 

Yet in 1955, during the memorable visit to India, Khru¬ 
shchov urged repeatedly that the principles of peaceful co¬ 
existence be taken as the basis for relations between states. 
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He has returned to this again and again ever since, elaborat¬ 
ing and developing Lenin’s behest. ^ 

Just before he went to the United States, Khrushchov pub¬ 
lished a large article on peaceful coexistence in an Amer¬ 
ican quarterly. This rang out as a programme of action, 
offered to the United States in order to normalize Soviet- 
American relations. And. later, in virtually every American 
city and town where he spoke, he emphasized,again and again, 
that countries belonging to different social systems can and 
must coexist in peace. 

Now, as he reports to the people on his visit to the Unit¬ 
ed States, Khrushchov again reverts to this thesis, of such 
vital concern for all the nations of the world. 

“In our age of tremendous technological progress, in circum¬ 
stances when there exist states with different social systems,” 
he says, “international problems can be successfully solved 
only on the basis of the principles of peaceful coexistence. 
There is no other way. Those who say they do not under¬ 
stand what peaceful coexistence is, and are afraid of it, are 
wittingly or unwittingly helping to further the ‘cold war,’ 
which is bound to spread unless we intervene and stop it. 
It will reach such a point of intensity when a spark may at 
any moment set off a world conflagration. In that war much 
will perish. It will be too late to discuss what peaceful co¬ 
existence signifies when such terrible means of destruction as 
atomic and hydrogen bombs, and ballistic missiles, which 
are practically uninterceptiblo and can carry nuclear weap¬ 
ons to any point on the globe, go into action. Not to reckon 
with this means to close one’s eyes and stop one’s ears, to 
hide one’s head in the sand as the ostrich does at the approach 
of danger. If we humans imitate the ostrich and hide our 
head in the sand, then, I ask you, what is the use of having 
a head if it is incapable of averting the danger to life?” 

Prolonged applause greets these words. With an expres¬ 
sive gesture Khrushchov exclaims: 

“No, we must show human reason, we must have faith in 
the human intellect, faith in the possibility of getting agree¬ 
ment with statesmen of different countries and combine 
efforts to mobilize people to the task of averting the threat 
of war. We must have the courage and determination to act 
in defiance of those who persist in continuing the ‘cold war.’ 
We must stop it from spreading, melt the ice, and normalize 
international relations.” 
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Detailing, step by slop, his tour of the United States, 
Khrushchov describes everything as it had been. He recalls 
with warmth his profoundly gratifying meetings with Ameri¬ 
can peace-lovers, with whom he so easily found a common lan¬ 
guage. But neither does he gloss over the hostile demon¬ 
strations engineered by our enemies. 

“There was a great deal that was good,” he says, “but one 
must not forget the bad either. The little worm, or rather 
the great big worm, is still alive and is liable to show its 
vitality in the future. 

“Why do I speak of this? Is it in order to cool relat ions be¬ 
tween the Soviet Union and the United States? No. I men¬ 
tion this because it is necessary to know the truth, because 
you must see not. only one side, the pleasant side, but also 
the other backstage side which should not be hidden. In 
America there are forces which are operating against us, 
which are against lessening tension and for preserving the 
'cold war.’ To close one’s eyes to this fact would be to dis¬ 
play weakness in combating these evil forces, these evil 
spirits. No, they must be dragged out into the open, exposed, 
and publicly flogged, they must be roasted like devils on a 
frying-pan.” 

There is a burst of laughter and prolonged hand-clapping. 
Smiling, Khrushchov continues: 

“Let those who wish to continue the 'cold war’ fume. 
No ordinary people anywhere in the world, no sensible being 
will support them.” 

Summing up the results of his talks with President 
D.Kisenhowor of the U.S.A., Khrushchov says: 

“1 would like to tell you, dear comrades, (hat I have no 
doubt that the President is prepared to exert his efforts and 
his will to bring about agreement between our countries to 
create friendly relations between our peoples and settle press¬ 
ing problems in the interests of a durable peace.” 

Another round of applause and Khrushchov goes on to say: 

“At the same time, it is my impression that there are 
forces in America which are not operating in the same direc¬ 
tion as the President. These forces stand for continuing the 
'cold war’ and the arms race. Whet,her these forces are great 
or small, influential or uninfluential, whether the forces 
backing the President—and he has the support of the ab¬ 
solute majority of the American people—can win, are ques¬ 
tions I would not be too hasty to answer. 
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“Time is a good counsellor, or as the Russians say: *Ti e 
morning is wiser than the evening/ That is a wise dictum 
Let us wait until morning, the more so since we have arrived 
hy plane at the end of the day and it is now evening as 1 speak 
here. And perhaps more than one morning will pass before 
we will be able to tell lor sure. Rut we shall not sit with our 
arms folded and wait lor the dawn, wait to see which way 
-the arrow of international relations will point. 

“We, for our part, will do everything we can to ensure 
that the barometer points not to storms or even to change, 
but to fair weather.” 

Again applause thunders forth. The Soviet people whole¬ 
heartedly approve and support this policy, born of the wis¬ 
dom of the Communist Party and the vast experience of the 
Soviet Government, ft was only a socialist country, with its 
humane laws of life and indomitable faith in the morrow, 
that could work out a policy of durable peaceful coexistence, 
prompted by the ardent wish to ensure peace and tranquillity 
to the nations of the world. 

One can easily imagine the behaviour of an imperialist 
power were it by chance to have at its command all the mar¬ 
vels of science and technology, including military tech¬ 
nique, which the Soviet people have created by their selfless 
industry. Naturally, it would try at once to revive by their 
means the ill-lamed “positions of strength” policy and to 
dictate its will to the rest of the world. 

It is truly mankind’s great fortune that the inexorable 
and trustworthy laws of social progress opportunely intro¬ 
duced socialism and dawning communism in place of rapa¬ 
cious and aggressive capitalism over immense expanses of 
the globe. 

The Communists do not need violence to spread their 
influence. Their weapon is the power of example, the great 
power of their ideas. They have at their command a mighty, 
well-run and well-organized economy, and a science and 
technology, all built up by the people’s truly heroic effort 
in ail unbelievably short space of time. Not so long ago we 
were a century behind the capitalist countries! Now we 
have outstripped all, save the United States. But even in 
our competition with this strongest capitalist power, we 
liave beaten it on a whole number of key points, firstly science. 

The opposing camp is coming to realize this more and 
more distinctly. It is beginning to grow aware of the fact 



Ih.it hopes of throttling communism by force are built on 

1 and that peaceful coexistence is the sole possible so- 
htion today. However, there are still very influential and 
thus far strong imperialist groups, which simply will not 
reckon with the hard facts. Their hate for the new world 
predominates over the instinct of self-preservation. They 
still cannot brine, themselves to part with theiT old dream of 
regaining lost positions. Casting prudence to all four winds 
they clamour for a “showdown” with Russia. It is to them 
that, amidst general applause, Khrushchov, speaking for 
the Soviet people from (lie rostrum of the Sports Palace 
rally, addresses this calm but firm warning: 

“In our actions we base ourselves on reason, on truth, on 
the support of the whole people. Moreover, we rely on our 
mighty potential. And those who wish to preserve the 'cold 
war’ with a view sooner or later to turning it into a hot 
war had best know that in our time only a madman can 
start a war, who himself will perish in its flames. 

“The peoples must strait-jacket such madmen.” 

Khrushchov concludes his speech in an optimistic key: 

“We believe (hat statesmanship, that human reason will 
triumph. In the splendid words of Pushkin, 'Let reason 
triumph! May darkness be banished!”’ 

Again a lengthy ovation echoes throughout the Sports 
Palace. It demonstrates most forcefully the unanimous 
approval our people have given to the results of Khru¬ 
shchov’s visit to the United States. 

Having finished, Khrushchov walks up to Edward L. 
Freers, U.S. Charge d’Alfaires a. i. in the IJ.S.S.R., and 
shakes hands with him. There is another round of applause. 

As the rally closed, the band struck up and there floated 
up to the rafters the strains of the National Anthem of the 
great socialist power, the buttress and hope of all nations 
that earnestly want the “cold war” and the arms drive 
stopped, and relations between all states, regardless of their 
social systems, to be normal. 

The report to the people and country had been given and 
received with gratitude and admiration. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


WHAT THE PEOPLE THINK, 
WHAT THE PEOPLE SUPPORT 


This is the title, which, as wo think, one of the chapters 
in this book must have. Its writers are the Soviet people 
themselves—the factory workers, collective farmers and 
intellectuals who were Khrushchov’s invisible companions on 
his tour of the United States. They have expressed their 
sentiments with straightforward warmth in heartfelt letters 
to the Central Committee of the Communist Party, to the 
U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers, and to Khrushchov. 

In a published reply, Khrushchov wrote: 

“One cannot help feeling deeply stirred and happy to 
read these touching letters from the Soviet people. They 
write with such pride of our socialist country, our Com¬ 
munist Party, our socialist system which all hold so dear, 
and of communism to which the Soviet people are confident¬ 
ly and surely advancing.” 

Without these letters, our book would not be complete. 

Note where the people who have written them live. One 
will see the names of many of our towns and villages, regions 
and republics. They were sent from Moscow and Leningrad, 
from Siberia and the Urals, from various regions of the 
Russian Federation, the Ukraine, Byelorussia, Kazakh¬ 
stan, and Uzbekistan, from the Transcaucasian and Baltic re¬ 
publics, from places all over the country, in these letters 
groups and individuals, young and old, factory workers and 
collective farmers, scientists and artists confide their most 
cherished thoughts to the Central Committee of our Party, 
to their own dear Soviet Government. 
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The letters we are publishing may be divided into two 
groups. 

The first consists of letters sent and received before Khru¬ 
shchov went to the IJ.S.A. They wish Khrushchov the best 
of success on his noble mission. Each shows a desire to give 
the warmest send-off: “Good speed, good luck’’; “In our heart 
and hopes we. shall be. with you”; “May your path be strewn 
with flowers of peace”; and “We shall be at your side.” 

Delegating the head of their government to visit the 
U.S.A., the Soviet people extended a hand of friendship 
to the American nation. Tell the Americans, they said, 
the truth about our great Soviet land! Tell them that we 
want, to live in peace and friendship with them! May the 
“cold war” ice melt sooner! 

Many wrote of the past war, demanding that the “cold 
warriors” be given a most determined rebuff. Their letters 
show anxiety for the destinies of peace and a fervent desire 
that an international thaw should be sped. Our people hate 
war, they say. We are working for the radiant future of com¬ 
munism and that is why we want peace. Every Soviet citi¬ 
zen loves to work in peace for his country’s good. lie wants 
to see smiling girls and happy mothers, lie wants his children, 
his kith and kin, his entire people, to live a calm and joyous 
life. 

Addressing the Cent ral Committee of the Communist Par¬ 
ty, the Soviet Government, or Khrushchov, many write: 

“Show still greater perseverance in championing peace! 
Truth is with us! The peoples must banish the atomic war 
danger! Let peaceful coexistence triumph!” 

Some express their deep disgust at American newspaper 
fabrications about the Soviet Union and the other social¬ 
ist states. Many write to Khrushchov: 

“Tell them that we Soviet people ridicule the dirty lies 
about the ‘enslaved nations’ as a piece of sheer nonsense. We 
say for the whole world to hear that the American Congress 
is tolling a lie.” 

“Lies will vanish like smoke. They will never stick to us, 
try as hard as the slanderers may.” 

The second batch is made up of letters received during 
and after Khrushchov’s visit. 

Khrushchov won high praise from our people and the 
world public for his efforts during bis U.S. visit. In their 
letters the Soviet people warmly congratulate him upon his 
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safe return and thank him for having represented our coun¬ 
try, the Soviet Union, with so much dignity, for having 
argued so tirelessly the need for eliminating international 
tension, and for having championed so ardently the ideas 
of peaceful coexistence. 

The Soviet Government’s proposals for general and com¬ 
plete disarmament have evoked unanimous approbation as 
they well accord with the aspirations of the peoples and 
can pave the way to lasting, inviolable peace. 

Here are just a few excerpts from some of the letters re¬ 
ceived. 

“You expressed most rightly and properly what every So¬ 
viet citizen thinks.” 

“Thank you, Nikita Sergeyevich, for having fought for 
truth and peace while in the U.S.A., so proudly, bo boldly, 
so loyally, and so confidently.” 

“Thank you lor your Leninist consistency and fidelity to 
principle.” 

“We want peace not because we are weak and can’t defend 
ourselves. We are no ‘clod-hoppers’ today! We are prepared 
to be friends with all, but. we art' also prepared to defend 
our country from all our foes. The Soviet people have turned 
their country into a mighty, well-developed socialist power 
and have amazed the whole world by their achievements.” 

“I have witnessed great historical events,” a woman 
from Moscow' writes, “I saw the horse-drawn tram. Now I 
see outer space being won. I saw the slums of the Khitrov 
market place. Now I see palaces for the people, hydroelectric 
stations, and huge factories. 1 saw poverty ami illiteracy. 
Now I see Tupolev and other men like him. Gould any 
other country have made such a leap as we have made in 
the forty years of Soviet power? And everything, mind you, 
is for the people.” 

The let ter-writers rejoice at t he Soviet Union’s achieve¬ 
ments, at socialism’s great successes. One Leningrader beau¬ 
tifully conveyed the Soviet people’s feelings when he 
wrote: 

“Today the whole world takes off its hat to the greatness, 
wisdom, valiant labour, heroism and thirst for peace of 
the entire Soviet people, the Communist Party and the So¬ 
viet Government with Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchov at 
their head. Millions on this planet have come to see more 
clearly what the Soviet Union really is, how mighty it is, 
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how grpal.lv our people yearn for peace, and how talented 

they art, \ . I. art , addressed againsl those in the 
„!T'X“!r«W lo " ,{,r Khrushrht>\ ’> 'successful vinit.Vw 
•'^'u'nowde art* grate! til to Khrushchov ior Ins having borne 
* m ! inner of Warv ism-Leninism on high, h»r his convincing 
ivnoshion ..I the superiority of socialism over capitalism. 

Addressing the Central Committee ol the Communist 
Parly and the U.S.S.K. Council of Ministers, the workers of 
dm factories, farms ww\ offices say. 

“We are ptovvA of our sodaVisV \iouveAa\v\, w\v\c\i \?> ai\- 
vaucing from strength to strength under the Communist Par¬ 
ty’s leadership. We are grateful to Comrade Khrushchov for 
having worthily displayed the Soviet Union’s grandeur, for 
having proudly carried the hammer and sickle, for having 
conclusively demonstrated the historically inevitable triumph 
of the ideas of Marx, Engels, and Lenin.” 

Our working people write to say that Khrushchov’s U.S. 
visit, and the vivid speeches he made there, have enhanced 
still more the prestige which our country, the Communist 
Party and the Soviet Government enjoy in the eyes of the 
working world, and have elevated our heroic nation to even 
greater heights. 

The Soviet citizens write with heartfelt affection of the 
Communist Party, under whose leadership our people are 
working miracles in their selfless effort to build the world’s 


most just society—communism. We are a happy and free 
people,they declare. We feel at every step that everything done 
in our land is done for man’s good. We see how life is chang¬ 
ing and improving before our very eyes. 

Factory workers, collective farmers, engineers and techni¬ 
cians describe their life and their labour achievements in 


words that are at once expressive and picturesque. They 
write of their yearning to strengthen peace and add to their 
country’s glory by their successes. They realize full well 
that what every Soviet citizen does at his post and what ho 
achieves is most intimately connected with what the Soviet 
Union as a whole attains in carrying forward its Leninist for¬ 
eign policy. 

“We shall do all we can to carry out the great Seven-Year 
Plan with success. We shall work still better. We shall ded¬ 


icate still more energy and knowledge to our own dear Party, 
country and people,” the Soviet people declare. 
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The lot tors the Central Committee of our Party and the 
P.S.S.li. Council of Ministers have 1 received mirror the lolly 
spirit and political maturity of the Soviet people, their ac¬ 
tive participation in matters of great slate importance. What 
they say is hut one more proof of the real democracy of our 
socialist system, of the unbreakable bonds between the Party 
and the people. 

These letters express what the people think, and show 
their support for the policy of the Party and the Govern¬ 
ment. Khrushchov drew great moral support from their sin¬ 
cere warmth while in tin* U.S.A. No reward could be greater 
than the kind words of appreciation and gratitude voiced 
upon his ret urn, and the high praise our people bestowed 
for the results of the visit. 

So, over now to what the Soviet working people contrib¬ 
uting to this book have to say. 



Before the Visit 


BEST OF LUCK! 

Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, 

We are writing from a city which has become the symbol 
of the Soviet man’s proud, indomitable spirit. We of Se¬ 
vastopol know better than anyone else in the world what 
war means. We went through unbelievable difficulties and 
privations in the past war. Many Soviet citizens lost their 
lives in the bloodbath of battle. Our beautiful city became a 
heap of rubble. Now it has risen from the ashes—an ever¬ 
lasting monument to the invincible and heroic Soviet 
people. 

The day your silver-winged plane carries peace and friend¬ 
ship across the ocean, we will be working, strengthening 
our beloved country’s might. The launching of the world's 
first atomic ice-breaker Lenin and the second Soviet lunik 
are new signal victories for our advanced science and peace¬ 
ful constructive labour, won under the leadership of the Com¬ 
munist Party. All our thoughts focus on your noble mission. 
We are happy that you can tell the Americans about the suc¬ 
cesses the Soviet people have won in the drive to fulfil the 
stupendous Seven-Year Plan. We will dedicate all our ener¬ 
gies to back your words with even bigger labour achievements 
for the sake of more durable world peace. Please tell the Amer¬ 
ican people that we have never been first to unshcath the 
sword of war, that the Soviet people need peace as much as 
they need air, and that we will go on working tirelessly to 
consolidate world peace. 
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From Ilit' bottom of our hearts, we wish you, great ambas¬ 
sador of peace aud tireless fighter for international triend- 
ship, much success in lorging the friendly and lasting rela¬ 
tions between the two big powers. May the skies ol peace 
shine brightly. Long live world peace! Fair wind! The best 
of health to you, dear Nikita Sergeyevich. 

The personnel 
of an engineering works 


Sevastopol, 
September 14, 1959 


A HAPPY JOURNEY TO YOU 

Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, 

On that day ol September 12, 1951), like all the Soviet 
people, I couldn’t help being moved by the joy 1 felt over 
our country’s achievements, over the achievements of our 
Soviet science which has reached such heights. 

I work at a pit of the Intaugol Coal Combine. When I 
rose this morning and switched on the radio ] heard the pleas¬ 
ant news that you were going soon to the U.S.A. 

I work on the afternoon shift. Since I operate a drilling- 
machine, I had to prepare the work place for my team. That 
is why I went down a bit before the shift began. Soon my 
mates came down and told me so many happy things that— 
I frankly confess—my heart missed a beat. A space rocket 
had been shot at the moon! The world’s first atomic ice¬ 
breaker Lenin had been launched! Now its 3 o’clock in tho 
morning but I still can’t get to sleep though I’m back from 
work since 9 p. m. And, really, how can one! 

I’m sure that, like me, millions of my countrymen couldn't 
get to sleep tonight. I’m sure their minds are buzzing, that 
they are rejoicing at their achievements, because these 
achievements contain a bit of what everyone of us has done. 

I wonder whether you’ll be able to read this letter before 
you leave for the U.S.A. At any rate, I, like all our Soviet 
people, would very much like you to express in your state¬ 
ments there what we ordinary Soviet people think and say. 
Tell them that we don’t want war, that we want the peaceful 
coexistence of all nations of the world, no matter what con¬ 
victions the people there may have. 
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We Soviet people are following the road that V. ]. Le¬ 
nin charted and blazed. We are going to the cherished goal 
ol communism. Nothing will lead us astray. We are build¬ 
ing communism and we shall build it! Why, we wouldn’t 
l,t» worth even a brass farthing if we didn’t accomplish the 
behests of our fathers and mothers, who had won the. road to 
communism for us. We will work to achieve that goal. And 
that is why we do not want war, ruins, and bloodshed. 

We, the entire Soviet people, earnestly desire that all the 
nations of the world use atomic energy for peace, not for 
arms. 

I am st ill young. But in the Patriot ic War, like many oth¬ 
er Soviet patriots, 1 was both at the front lines and in a 
partisan unit while still quite a boy. 1 know what war means. 

With all our heart, we wish you, dear Nikita Sergeyevich, 
a good journey there and back and good results. What we 
desire is peace, not war; lile, not death; health, not bloodshed. 

M. F. Lymar 

I ill a, Komi A.S.S.R., 

September 13, 


RAISE HIGHER THE BANNER FOR PEACE! 

Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, 

May 1 wish you success in your visit of friendship to the 
United States. The Soviet people hope you will live up to our 
expectations. May the dove of friendship fly above all nations. 
And may all who see it curb those preparing for an atomic and 
hydrogen war. 

Tell Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Nixon for me that I person¬ 
ally, 1. K. Karabutin, a resident and nat ive of the hero city 
of Stalingrad and an employee of its tractor works, just 
like any other Soviet citizen, don’t want any more 
bloodshed after having suffered the horrors of war. In 
numerous towns which were under the brutal fascist 
foot, many were left homeless. Nazi bombers savagely 
murdered innocent people. Many children were orphaned. 
Our hearts still bleed when we think of Ilitler and liis 
accomplices. 

Despite grim conditions our people smashed the fascist 
scum down to the ground. No revival of Hitlerism can be 
tolerated. But there still are Hiller generals in Western 
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Germany. Why aren’t they put on trial? Why aren’t Strauss 
ami the other aggressors tried ? May the people ol the U.S. A., 
who did not sutler from the war so much as the Soviet Union 
did, never see these nightmares, even in dreams. But then, 
the Americans must raise higher, together with the Soviet 
Union, the banner of struggle lor world peace. 

We need lasting peace and friendship with all. We are fol¬ 
lowing the road that Benin charted, to a new, blossoming 
life. 

1. K. Karubulin 


Stalingrad, 
August It), 1959 


QUESTIONS THAT WORRY MILLIONS 

How do you do, dear Nikita Sergeyevich, 

This is Alexei Nikolayevich Krainev of the Moscow Stan- 
kolit Foundry writing, addressing you with a universal ques¬ 
tion that, worries millions of ordinary folk the world over 
today. 1 believe that nobody can sit on the fence while the 
struggle for peace, for its preservation, is going on. That is 
why we protest against the remnants of the fascist warmon¬ 
gers and the monopolists who want to grow fat on the working 
people’s blood and sweat. Now 1, too, want to make a point, 
considering that you are going to the U.S.A. and will 
have a talk with Dwight Eisenhower, its President—I 
don’t know whether it’ll be official or not, hut you’re going to 
have it all the same. 

So I would like to ask you, Nikita Sergeyevich, to bring up, 
or rather put a question to Dwight Eisenhower. Imagine, 
Nikita Sergeyevich, that, it’s me, a Soviet worker, who’s 
talking with the U.S. President. 1 would tell him: 

Mr. Eisenhower, you say you’re against war and want 
peace. Then why be enemies and make weapons, and not 
just ordinary weapons, mind you? When (he best Ussurian 
hunter goes hunting, he takes a shot-gun in his experienced 
hands to kill wdld beasts, say, a tiger. But in your country 
they are preparing atomic and hydrogen bombs to kill man, 
the world’s most remarkable creature. You ought to know 
what they’re like in type and size from the latest test scries 
in the ocean wastes. Why are all these weapons being piled 
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up? Of whom are you afraid? You certainly don’t have to be 
alraid of us. We’re for peace and won’t attack you. Remember 
that once and for all. You’re a sensible man and you’ll ho 
able to make your colleagues understand. Especially the men 
who boast that they can wipe the U.S.S.R. off the face of 
(he earth. Let them understand that nothing will come of 
that. The wheel of history, of man’s life, of liberty, is spin¬ 
ning but one way. Man hungers for peace. Our people want 
peace. Hut anyone who dares to touch us won’t escape our 
revenge. So, do you personally agree to melt down all, or at 
least a good half, of the arms stockpiles into peaceful ma¬ 
chines, and reduce the army so as to return men to produc¬ 
tive labour? Mind that we can always be depended on to 
ensure a lasting peace. We’ve already proved this more 
than once. Hut you are still marking time. 

1 a Soviet factory worker say once again: let’s really Jive 
in peace and be friends. Our Soviet worker also wants to live 
in peace and friendship like your worker. We want to know 
more about each other. Hut- you must still show that you 
want that. Take even the latest fact, yourexhibilion in Mos¬ 
cow. Relieve me, we Soviet workers w r ere happy to learn of 
the Soviet exhibition in your country and of the American ex¬ 
hibition in our country. Hut our workers thought it was not 
at- all what we expected. Either you are afraid to show what 
you’ve got, above board and frankly, or for some reason you 
simply don’t want to. It is a fact, though, that we thought 
your exhibition weak. We’ve got to be frank and let you 
know that we expect more in the future. 

I think no head of a state should ever talk through his 
hat. He can say: well, I agree with your point of reducing 
armaments under our common control, but you’ve got 
to realize that I’m not alone. All right, we understand that. 
We’re sure that if you agree, the people will understand, 
that they’ll back your desire for peace. The peoples hope 
that after the assurances you’ve given you’ll do all you can 
to back them up. Then the peoples will believe you and say: 
now you’ve picked the right road. 

We hope there’ll be good things to your record when you’ll 
be coming to our country. For good people, all the frontiers, 
all the doors, in our country are open. Please come and see 
how we live and work. We stand for the world’s greatest treas¬ 
ure, for peace and friendship with all who want to be friends. 

That’s the way I would ask Mr. Eisenhower questions. 
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They .‘ire great and complicated questions, of course, but 
they are still on the agenda. 

Excuse me, Nikita Sergeyevich, if I’ve chanced to slip 
up somewhere but this is what I think, and I believe that 
millions think the same. 1 am only twenty-nine, but I’m a 
married man. My wife works at. a factory just as 1 do. Wo are 
pleased with the life Soviet power and the October Revolu¬ 
tion gave us, a life for which many sacrificed their lives. 
We want to work still harder for the great cause of building 
communist society. And we shall get there. I must say, 
though, that some officials at our local Soviets at times put a 
fly in the ointment. Take me, for instance. The house we live 
in is in a pretty bad state but. it hasn’t had repairs for quite 
a time. So we’ll have to put in some more energy, to make it 
easier to live and work. 

Rut if anybody starts war against us and forces us to 
take up arms, we shall certainly not put our fathers and 
brothers to shame. We’ll fight to our last breath, just like 
Alexander Matrosov, Liza Chaikina, Zoya Kosmodemyans¬ 
kaya, our valiant and fearless hero for freedom General 
Karbyshev of the Engineers, my cousin Vladimir Yegorov, 
who also selflessly gave up his life to defend the city of 
Lenin, and many, many other glorious sons and daugh¬ 
ters of our country. 

Hogging your pardon for having taken your lime with this 
letter. 

Yours respectfully, 

A. N. Krainev 

Moscow 


WE’LL BE WITH YOU THERE, IN AMERICA 

Dear Comrade Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchov, 

I wish to write to you before you go to the United States. 

All the Soviet people, all the ordinary people of the world 
received the news that you had agreed to go to the U.S.A. 
and make a new contribution to the fight for peace with great 
joy and hope for their future and the prospects for peace. 

We will look forward eagerly to dispatches reporting your 
visit. Not only the Soviet people thank you, dear Nikita 
Sergeyevich Khrushchov; the American people, too, are 
grateful. One can say with confidence that they don’t want to 
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]>e aggressors. Tl’s easier lo fight for a just cause, while an 
un just one debases the human heart. The working people 
have always suffered most from war. 

We’ve absolutely no cause at all to want war. We need 
peace to build communism. We’re happy to be living at a 
lime when war is receding and conditions are being created 
to rule war out of international relations. 

Hut we know that peace will not be preserved by i I self, 
that we have lo fight for peace. And we are grateful lo our 
dear Communist Party and lo you personally, dear Comrade 
Khrushchov, for your tireless efforts for world peace. 

We heartily second Mikhail Alexandrovich Sholokhov’s 
statement that the entire people ol the Soviet Union - 
and not only of the Soviet. Union—will he with you in their 
thoughts. We’ll also he with you there in America. We wish 
you, dear Nikita Sergeyevich, the best of health and success 
in all your noble work lor (lie happiness of all the peoples. 

a. Tiis 

Tallinn. 

Scpi eui hur li, mr>n 

I JETTEH COMPETE IN PEACEFUL THINGS 

I Tow tin you do, dear Nikita Sergeyevich, 

Please excuse me lor taking lip your precious time. I 
know very well that, you are extremely preoccupied witJi 
import ant matters of state, especially now, when you are 
going lo the U.S.A. 

Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, I keep close and strict watch 
oil our Soviet press, on everything you say. Please excuse 
me for writ ing so, lest it seem that i am checking up on you. 

1 want to say at the outset that our affairs, both home and 
foreign, are going much belter than before. Not only we, 
Soviet people ami all progressives, can attest to this. Kven 
incorrigible cold warriors can confirm it. This is so, Nikita 
Sergeyevich, because the Central Committee of our Party 
and the Government are implementing correctly V. I. Le¬ 
nin’s programme, the Communist Party’s programme for 
the good of the Soviet peoples, and are fighting for world 
peace. 

You once said at a meeting in Riga, “Thunder as much 
as you please, we’ll win anyhow!” I also second that. How- 
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over much the enemies of ponce thunder, nothing will 
overcome of it. Wc tell these gentlemen: today the times awl 
the world are different from twenty years ago, the Soviet 
Union is different from twenty years ago. Gentlemen, better 
Jet us compete in peaceful things. That will be far better for 
the people than war. It goes without saying that war will 
never heat the Soviet Union. I suppose our enemies know 
that very well, especially in this atomic age. 

' Nikita Sergeyevich, at the present moment a (haw has set 
in the “cold war.” You are going to the U.S.A. for talks. I 
wish you a happy journey and success in the effort for world 
peace. 

Long live the Communist Party of the Soviet Union! 

Long live our dear Soviet Government! 

Long live world peace! 

With respects, 


V. /. Varakuta 


Roroznyaki, Perm Region, 
Sept ember 13, 1 959 


A SIBERIAN WOMANS REQUEST 
Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, 

Lot me thank the government and you from the bottom 
ol my heart for the concern you show for the people and peace. 
1 want to see my country mighty and flourishing. 1 have six 
children. Tliey all went to the front to defend their country. 
Two are disabled: one has his hand missing and the other has 
his fingers all twisted. My mother’s heart is in pain every 
time I look at them. But am 1 the only one? In our country 
there are many mothers and wives, whose children and hus- 
bands did not come back. All mothers abhor war. 

Nikita Sergeyevich, 1 would like you to do this: when you 
are in America, please pass on, if you can, to all the women 
of America a Siberian woman’s request that they should 
all fight for peace. 

Wishing you the best of health, 

T. A. Ilyina 

T omsk, 

August 31, 1959 
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LET THEM RATTLE THE SABRE LESS 


Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, 

All the people wish you success on your visit to the Unit¬ 
ed States. We are sure it will help to lessen international 
tension and rid humanity of the threat of another war. 

Tell the American generals for us, for all our young people, 
to rattle the sabre less. At any rate, if they do stick their 
noses into another man’s plate, we’ll give them the beating 
of their life. The people are so mad at the warmongers that 
the warmongers may easily lose their hands, or even their 
heads. 

1 was born in 11)40, so 1 was a little kid in the past war. But 
I know what horrors are brought by war. 

Let me sincerely wish you a happy journey. 

N. S. Si etlicJmj/, 

lOth-lormer 

Karavan, Novo-Vodolazbsky District, 

Kharkov Region, 

September 7, J950 


RE VIGILANT! 

Esteemed and dear Nikita Sergeyevich, 

Very soon you are going to America. We watch the news¬ 
papers very closely and eagerly read everything about Amer¬ 
ica’s reaction to your trip. It’s mostly favourable. But there 
are people like ex-President Truman and his associates who 
won’t budge and don’t want you to come. And what about all 
the munitions and atomic bomb-makers and others like them? 

We suppose many already think that your visit might 
be unfavourable for them. 

Our great Leninist Party teaches us to be vigilant. So my 
wife and I decided to write to you and beg you to take heed. 
We don’t doubt in the least that you have to go to America 
.and that official America will receive you hospitably and 
even with pomp, but we have great misgivings about unotfi- 
cial America. For nearly fifteen years it has been drummed 
into their heads, day in day out, that the Communists are 
their main enemies. Since you are our leading Communist, 
we beg you to he vigilant. 
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We are anxious about your safety. 

That’s all we wanted to ask you. If you think this let¬ 
ter presumptuous and out of place, then please excuse us. 
What we’ve said has been worrying us and our friends. We’re 
afraid that because of the many cares of state you will take 
least care of yourself. 

Impatiently looking forward to your safe return, 

Yours respectfully, 

L. G. Arm a tor 
and wife, Zoya Nikolayevna 

Serov, 

Sverdlovsk Hegion 


HEARTY GREETINGS 

Dear Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchov, 

This is a worker of the Vilnius Grinding Machine-Tool 
Plant sending his respects to you. We listen to what you say 
and feel very happy that we got married on a day when you 
went off to champion the happiness of many newly-weds. 
Remember the years when you were young. 

With hearty greetings, 

S. Gnegcvicius and wife 

Vilnius 


ALL GAIN UNDER SOCIALISM 

Nikita Sergeye v ich, 

The American diplomats still can’t get the fantastic idea 
out of their heads that one day the Soviet people will rise up 
and overthrow their Soviet Government., that they’ll rebel 
against the Communist Party, that then it will be as easy 
as pie to wring the necks of all the other socialist countries, 
and that again there will be a capitalist paradise with every 
possible chance to grab, rob, and rake in the millions. 

This is nothing but futile wishful thinking, because our 
entire population supports the Communist Party. Our people 
clearly realize that under capitalism it is one in a thousand 
who gains, while under socialism all gain, and the stronger 
the economy, the greater the gain. So not even thickly hon¬ 
eyed capitalism will lure a single honest citizen, save for 
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a handful of sponging curs wlio’d like to live at the expense 
of others. All ordinary people realms very well that under 
capitalism there would he; a legion of unemployed. 

So, ideologically, American diplomats will never win a 
medal. As for the military side of the matter, communism 
is the product of the development of the human intellect. 
And since the development of the human intellect can’t 
be stopped, it stands to reason that communism can't be de¬ 
stroyed either. 

Mr. Nixon said that in this war there will be no winners. 
Then why the devil are they keeping the pot boiling and 
speeding up arms production. That bodes nothing but death 
for the capitalists. 

The Soviet people are peace-loving folk. The Party has 
reared them so that they will never go to war against any 
capitalist state. But if anyone attacks ns, look out. We'll 
smoke out all lairs where American and other capitalists may 
crawl to hide. Indeed, a third world war will become the 
grave of capitalism. 

As for communism, its seeds can be found in every capi¬ 
talist state. When conditions are favourable, they will 
sprout just as luxuriantly as they did in Russia. So the cap¬ 
italist gents have no cause to be afraid of Russian commu¬ 
nism. 

May Mr. Eisenhower know wliat the ordinary Russian folk 
think and draw the proper conclusions. 

/V. M. Ivchenko 


Bobrov, Voronezh Hegion, 
September 11, 1950 


EACH UNFRIENDLY GESTURE MAKES IS INDIGNANT 

Nikita Sergeyevich, I send you cordial greetings. Excuse 
me for taking up a valuable minute, but I’d like to have 
Mr. Nixon asked questions for me, an ordinary member of 
the Soviet family. I'd like to put questions that worry me. 

1. Mr. Nixon stretches out a hand to the Soviet citizens 
and says, “peace and friendship.” But how are we Soviet 
citizens to understand you? You Americans have built war 
bases in other countries. For what purpose? Against 
whom? The way we look at it is that since they arc all being 
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put up around (ho Soviet Vnion, it is plain against u ./ (0 
V\\e\ arc directed. That is why we Soviet people look m u w 
American hand as a fist brandishing weapons. 1 don 't 

the ordinary Americans, of course. 

Ut , Soviet people know that our government doesn't, 
have any \\ ar bases in ot her coiuil lies. Our people are sir,■hi,, 
ing out a hand of friendship to others. This desire ot ours 
is noble and pure and comes Irom the heart. 

3. Then l would like to ask this: the ! '. S. Congress ;iI- 
logos that. our country, I Ik* Soviet Union, is supposedly pop¬ 
ulated hy slaws. Now I a Soviet man cannot nnders!am) 
these Congressmen. They art* just talking through their 
hals! Tlit'y want lo cast aspersions a! our Soviet Union. We 
Soviet peo])le clearly see that I his is all ruhhisli ami non¬ 
sense. Hu! each unlriemlly gesture makes us indignant. 

Gentlemen, lake a good look at I Ik* way we live. Kvcrv 
one who looks at our Jilt* wifli an hone.sl eye will tell Iheen- 
tire world I hat I Ik* U.S. (Congress is lying. 

1 d(*clare hlunlly: it I’m called a slave, then I must tell 
them I hat this sort of slavery is paradise lor me. I’m a simple 
man and if Mr. Nixon talked witJt me I could surely make 
everything very clear lo him. My heart is pun*. I’m happy 
to l)e living in the Soviet Union. I’m a Ins* and proud cit¬ 
izen. 

Nikita Sergeyevich, please tell Mr. Nixon this and let 
my letter he published. Let the Americans learn the truth 
about our lib* and what I Ik* Soviet man has in his mind. 

Good-bye, Nikita Sergeyevich. 

I . A. Zavadsky 

Orel, 

A unu-t 21, 19.7.) 


THE SOVIET UNION STANDS FOR PEACE 

N i k i ta Sergeye v i c h, 

Please toll the Americans: 

Don’t strive to go to war with either the Soviet Union 
or any other country. This silly aim can bring yon death 
sooner or later. The Communists are a thorn in your side. 
Well, don’t forget that there will never be enough weapons 
to kill off all the Communists. There are millions in the 
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world who support communist, ideas, while the Soviet Union 
consists only of Communists. 

1 know that in the U.S.A. there are people of the sort who 
value money more t han human life. Tell the American people 
; ,nd let them think about it: why should we be enemies since 
Ihe Soviet, Union stands for peace? Nobody plans to 
lake anything away from them. But if they start a war they’ll 
lie letting themselves in for plenty of trouble. Why make 
such horrible weapons of war? Isn’t there enough room on 
earth? People ought, jealously to preserve their lives, because 
nature has given man such a short, time to live. Nature has 
granted man a lolly intellect. We must prize that, and safe¬ 
guard human life. The earth is big enough; it has enough 
room and bread for all. 

They childishly think that since they are a long way 
away, nobody will ever get at them. But if you bother us 
with war, we’ll get, at you, despite your being on the other 
side of the ocean. Technology has made great strides and 
we’ve got it.They ought to know that, very well. I wouldn’t 
like the Americans to suffer what we suffered. We look upon 
our land as sacred, we cannot be vanquished. History will 
tell you that. 

Tell the American citizens that we don’t want any war 
horrors. Let’s live in peace and fight for world peace. Let’s 
bury the hatchet. 

If you, Nikita Sergeyevich, find it necessary to read my 
letter in America, go ahead; I don’t object. 

A. Y. Korshunora, 
pensioner 

Leningrad, 

September 15, 1959 


WHAT SORT OF A DOWNTRODDEN MAN AM I? 

Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, 

I’m writing you with this request,. In view of the campaign 
in the U.S.A. to champion the supposedly oppressed peoples 
of the socialist countries and the U.S.S.R., I feel 1 must 
speak out and protest against, these lies. This campaign is an 
insult both to the living and the dead. Its aim is to undermine 
the friendship of the peoples, scaled by the blood spilt in 
the struggle against Hitlerism. 
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Ask those who started t his campaign why they say we are 
oppressed? Are we, that is, ine and my chiJdren, downtrod¬ 
den? I’m a Jew. Daring the war I took part in the defence 
of Leningrad. I saw the hiood our lighting men shed so 
plentifully at Leningrad and in Poland. I saw the ruins of 
many towns and villages. Would slaves ever fight for their 
chains? 

Here is a question that interests me. What sort of a down¬ 
trodden man am 1? Pm a tailor and I’ve got five children — 
three sons and two daughters. Three oi them have graduated 
from a secondary school in Moscow. My daughter Nina is 
now a filth-year student at the Institute of Forestry Engi¬ 
neering. My son Lyonya works as a fitter at a factory and 
learns by correspondence at an institute. My second son 
Doris, a print-shop worker, also learns by correspondence 
at the Department of Mathematics of a Teachers’ Training 
College. Then the twins, Misha and Ganna, have moved 
up to the seventh form. They also attend a sports school. 
The country gives them all this tuition Iree. Now, in the 
West could a simple tailor with a family like mine give at 
least one of his children an education? 

Mr. Nixon oiten invokes Lincoln and God and talks of 
truth and peace. Accordingly, 1 must say that I can’t under¬ 
stand how one can invoke God and peace and at one and 
the same time forget that the war criminal Speidel, strangler 
of European nations, is commanding the NATO army. In¬ 
deed, as the Russians say, “if you want to know who i am, 
look at the company l keep.” 

How can one believe promises to be sincere when what 
is actually being done has the sole aim of arming West 
Germany and repeating the horrors of war. Meanwhile our 
people are successfully building new cities, factories and 
plants. True, I haven’t got a car, but my children’s future is 
guaranteed. Juke all our people, I shall start believing what 
is said when the U.S.A. makes its deeds fit its words, when 
the bases around the socialist states are dismantled and 
the arming of West Germany is stopped, when the Berlin 
question is settled and Taiwan is returned to China, and 
when the colonies are iree and no longer oppressed. 

S m M . Shapiro 

Moscow 
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WHAT THE ORDINARY SIBERIAN THINKS 

Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, 

Excuse me a hundred times for worrying you. It was too 
late when I read the speech that Mr. Nixon, the U.S. Vice- 
President, made in Moscow. 1 didn’t got to answer him in 
time. Now you are going to America. 1 beg you to pass my 
letter on if you can. That is, to pass on everything the or¬ 
dinary people of far-away Siberia think about their country 
and about the ordinary workingman. Here is what I want to 
say: 

Mr. Nixon, I’m seventy years old. I spent eighteen of my 
seventy years working in hire to Russian capitalists and 
thirty-eight working lor my own people. 1 shall leel very 
hurt if you won’t want to see the truth in what I say, the 
truth that is felt by all the ordinary Soviet working men, who 
lor forty-two years have been masters of their own destiny. 

I’ve read your speech at the opening of the U.S. ex¬ 
hibition in Moscow. Your country’s achievements since the 
days of Washington and Lincoln are marvellous. 1 would like 
to believe this and to wish you and your people further 
success. 

At the same time I would like to say that we Russians, the 
peoples of the great and tree Soviet land, stick strictly to the 
old saying which goes, “Cast no greedy eye at another man’s 
pie.” That means we’ll never try to take away your cars, 
your television sets, your household things, or your clothes. 
We have firm faith in our Government and our Party and 
in our own toil-hardened hands. If we haven’t got lilty 
million cars today, we’ll have as many as we need tomorrow. 
If we haven’t got lilty million TV sets today, we’ll have 
a hundred million tomorrow. And so on and so forth. 

That’s not simply the empty sound of written words. 
These are facts, with which you’ve got to agree. And this 
is why. All who are now lilty, sixty, or seventy years old 
well remember what the last tsar, Nicholas, lelt us. Only 
famine, cold, sickness and hundreds of thousands ol “Iriends” 
with knives up their sleeves both here and abroad, and, (o 
our great regret, with many from Lincoln’s land among them. 
They all got what they deserved. Some lost their lives. 
Others were kicked out. 

There are some things to remember about the expeditions. 
We fought our own generals, the Entente expeditions, and the 
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Japanese and Americans. They wore armed with all //„. W()sf 
modern weapons. We had only shot-guns and sometime r it( . 
lies instead of real machine-guns, but aiso the magic wool „f 
a tree people. You Icnow that we have won. J oday Ihis magic 
word is a hundred limes more effective. 1 suppose yon siw 
lhat for yourself when you were here. And our exhibit i,, n 
in your country, the U.S.A., is also of some significance. I„ 

. the past forty-two years we’ve learned quite a few things ami 
achieved quite a few thin gs. 

As for our people's welfare J must say that today the ex¬ 
pression, “I’vegot a cottage of my own” is out-of-date in our 
country. Even those who have them are selling them and 
taking flats in publicly owned houses. Housing construction 
is forging ahead at a rapid rate. My godmother presented 
me personally with two houses in Irkutsk. I turned them over 
to tiie local Soviet. 1 myself now live in Angarsk. Not in my 
house but in our house. There’s gas, plumbing, hot and 
cold water and so on in the flat. When you come to Siberia 
visit me in Angarsk, Flat 20, 33 Stalin Avenue. You’ll 
see for yourself how pensioners, factory workers, and 
intellectuals live. Many have ’friges and washing machines. 
They might not have nine suits, but they’ve certainly got at 
least three each. Not to mention free tuition, medical treat¬ 
ment, holiday homes, sanatoria and health resorts. 

In conclusion 1 want to say in the words of Nikita Ser¬ 
geyevich Khrushchov: Let’s compete in labour, in economic 
development. Let’s really trade and befriends and not just 
talk about it. Let’s do away with all possible hotbeds of 
conflict, by concluding peace treaties with Germany and 
Korea. If you were not keeping some thoughts to yourself 
while you were speaking, then destroy your bases in other 
countries and rid the peoples of the threat of another war. 
The working folk want peace and nothing but peace. 

That’s what I wanted to tell Mr. Nixon. 

Now let me wish you success.We ordinary Siberians heart¬ 
ily wish you a happy trip and a safe return. We realize 
that it’s no picnic but an enormous job to end the “cold 
war.” 

With sincere greetings, 

Y. Y. Stankerich 

Angarsk, 

Irkutsk Region 
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peace, not war, interests us 

Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, 

l remain anonymous, not because I mean to hiss ami stink 
like many mean, anonymous malice-mongers, but because 
1 really can’t write of my respect and admiration for you and 
give my name and address at the same time. I think even a 
man like Stalin would understand that such outpouring of 
love could not come of an unselfish heart.* 

Frankly speaking, 1 must say that when you took over 
the helm of the state, like many other Leningraders, espe¬ 
cially among the intellectuals, I did not feel any special 
enthusiasm, to put it mildly. However, your amazing ca¬ 
pacity for work, your indomitable, simply—excuse me for 
saying so—frantic energy soon captured our hearts. Today 
there’s hardly a Leningrader who would not speak of you 
with warmth and respect, and exclaim: 

“Our Nikita won’t let us down!” 

Please don’t think that when we call you Nikita, Nikitush- 
ka, or Nikita the Maizeman we’re trying to be too familiar 
and show ill-respect. No, this is an expression of love, of 
real, great love, the kind of love all Russians feel for their 
heroes when they call Ilya of Murom simply Ilya, Dobrynya 
Nikitich, simply Dobrynya, and the girls they Jove by a 
caressing diminutive. 

Believe me, none of us would have ever called—and, as a 
matter of fact, never did call—Stalin simply Joseph. But 
we all, every man of us, affectionately dubbed Lenin, Ilyich. 

1 will make no mistake when 1 say that after Lenin you 
are the first to enjoy the real respect of the Soviet people, 
that besides respect you arouse the admiration of all of us 
and compel us to follow closely everything you say. 

You are going shortly to the U.S.A. That’s all well and 
good. But.... 

Many of us are indignant at the imbecility of some “think¬ 
ers” abroad, who assure the w'orld that you have supposedly 
been invited merely to obtain a notion of U.S. might 
and power. 

* We think the "Leningrader” errs, intimating that the writers 
of signed patriotic letters have some selfish aim at heart. We defi¬ 
nitely disagree, because, like the “Leningrader,” thousands express in 
their letters their inmost thoughts and sentiments. They write straight 
from the heart.— Authors' Note. 
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You ;m> cleverer Ilian I am. You know as well ns I <i 0 
what one; lias to say there. Still 1 would like you to carry 
out the wishes of millions in the Soviet Union. 

This is what we all want you to do. 

If in the U.S.A. you are invited to see the “terrifying” rocket, 
bases, tell them politely to go to hell. Tell them that it’s 
peace, not war, that interests us. 

And another tiling. 

When they ask you what “amazed” you in the U.S.A., 
tell them that you thought you’d see a higher level of tech¬ 
nology and a wider range of industry there, hut that what 
you di<l see had disappointed you somewhat, that you had 
coine to realize America was not at all what you had imag¬ 
ined. Add also that you had thought it mightier than when 
you came to see it, yourself. Tell them that you saw many 
interesting tilings, hut that in many respects it was not at 
all the America you had believed it to 1 m;, that the U.S.A. 
can learn something from us, just as we ought to take from 
the U.S.A. what we don’t have yet. 

What we want is that no bastard should ever he able 
to say that you hail been taken aback, had dolled your cap 
to the U.S.A.’s might, and that after this visit would 
be ready to go down on your knees before them. 

Tell them that what you liked most were the Americans 
themselves, while, as for the U.S.A.’s technological level, 
you had expected to see something quite different from 
what you actually saw, that all you did see makes you say 
in good Russian: “It seems the devil is not so had as the 
cold warriors painted him.” 

Let that old fox Adenauer read what you say and let 
him get into a blue funk. 

1 realize very well how silly it is for a passenger to he 
a back-seat driver. Still, what I want to do is not advise 
you—oh, no!—but simply ask you not to feel admi¬ 
ration for anything in America. To see the flaws in ev¬ 
erything, even the best, and to say with an air of disdain 
when you see something we don’t have: “Yes, perhaps 
w r e ought to use that.” 

Don’t be offended at my uninvited advice, dear Nikita 
Sergeyevich. You’ve got to realize that you’re going to 
lhe U.S.A. not just as Khrushchov, but as a spokesman for 
the Soviet people, among whom I proudly count myself. 

You’re our man. And when we outfit our own man we 
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very much wanl to provide you, as you go on your way, 
with everything that can redound to our country’s glory, 
dressing hard your wonderful hand. 

With sincere love from a Soviet citizen, 
who is prepared to give up for the country 
and the Party everything Soviet power gave 
him, even what he got from his own 
mother, 

a Leningrader 


WE A HE READY TO BE FRIENDS 

Please forward this to the 1J.S. President after Khru¬ 
shchov has seen if. 

I’m very happy that you’re meeting each other. You 
people there have plenty of mixed-up ideas about our Pre¬ 
mier. With his Russian heart, he may puzzle you somewhat 
with our successes. Rut this is not boasting! 

Your correspondents asked our Premier a silly thing 
about the national question. 

T’m from the Kuban. The people of the Kuban, the Te¬ 
rek, and the Ron (Sholokhov is visiting you now) are whole¬ 
heartedly behind the ideas of our beloved Khrushchov! 
He is the envoy of the U.S.S.R., the envoy of peace. 

We, the Cossacks of the Kuban, Terek, and Ron—at 
first mortal enemies of the IJ.S.S.R.—are henceforth and 
for ever bound by ties of blood with the great homeland of 
the October Revolution. We are ready to be friends and to 
defend Soviet Russia from all our foes. 

We ask you very much, Mr. Eisenhower, t o show pi oper 
respect for our Nikita Sergeyevich. 

TV. V. Hezyazychny, 
Kuban Cossack 

Cherkessk 

P.S. Please deliver this letter. 1 speak for many. 

WE WILL NOT BE FOUND WANTING 

Rear Nikita Sergeyevich, 

Our collective farm set up with your help is growing 
and gaining in strength steadily. We are getting bigger 
crops and more livestock produce and are building. Life 
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has become belter. We wholeheartedly thank the Central 
Committee of the Party, (he Government, ami you, our clear 
friend and adviser, for your great concern for the peace¬ 
ful labour of the Soviet people. We are proud of our coun¬ 
try’s successes and admire the new outstanding achieve¬ 
ment of the men of science and labour who sent the second 
space rocket to the moon. 

We wish you a happy journey and great success across 
the Atlantic in the struggle for peace. 

We assure you, Nikita Sergeyevich, that in the peace¬ 
ful competition with America for bigger out put of farm prod¬ 
uce we will not be found wanting. 

On behalf of the members of the Nove Zhillya (New Life) 
Collective Farm, Nesterov District, Lvov Region, the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. 

Y. Teleshevsky, 
N. Tsyupka 

September 14, 1959 

OUR HEARTS ARE FILLED WITH JOY 

On the day when you, Nikita Sergeyevich, left for the 
United States, my fellow building workers and I undertook 
to complete the building work on our state farm ahead of 
schedule. Everyone is busy with the harvest here and we 
are working in the fields to help our comrades bring in the 
crops as quickly as possible. Autumn has come with its cold 
and rain, but we will overcome the difficulties. 

Grain now rises head-high in the once untrodden steppes 
of Kazakhstan; it’s a wonderful sight. Our hearts, like 
those of all Soviet citizens, arc filled with joy and emo¬ 
tion. We feel like telling the whole world of the twin 
achievements—Soviet scientists have built the atomic ice¬ 
breaker Lenin and a rocket carrying a pennant and the coat 
of arms of the U.S.S.R. has reached the moon. And I am 
also overjoyed, dear N. S. Khrushchov, that our government, 
with you at its head, is working to ease world tension. We 
hope your visit to the United States marks the beginning of 
friendship with the American people. The Soviet people 
want to live in peace and friendship with all countries. 

M. G. Mishin , 
worker of the Sarepla State Farm 

Karaganda Region, 

September 14, 1959 
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During and after the visit 

IN OUR COUNTRY THE PEOPLE ” 

AND TUE GOVERNMENT ARE AT ONE 


TO M. A. SUSLOV 

Please convey my letter or my words to Nikita Sergeye¬ 
vich Khrushchov, now in the United States. 

Nikita Sergeyevich, 1 ask you to extend friendly 
greetings to the American people from my fellow-workers 
and myself. I listen attentively to your speeches and talks 
over the radio and also read the papers, following events 
and your tour of American cities. 

I am so glad that you have met Mr. Eisenhower and other 
American leaders. 

Your speeches, Nikita Sergeyevich, contain many splen¬ 
did statements, particularly about the need for a thaw 
in the international situation, of which you spoke in the 
United Nations General Assembly. Like all Soviet people, 

1 am very happy that the international strain is easing up 
and the climate is even growing warmer. 

I remember quite well the hard years of the Patriolic 
War, 11)41-45, when Hitler wanted to conquer Soviet 
Russia and enslave the Soviet people. But our fathers and 
brothers kept victory from his grasp, beat him back, de¬ 
feated and drove his hordes from Russia. At that time my 
mother, brother, and I endured much suffering: we starved, 
froze and were ragged. My father, like everyone else, was 
at the front, lie did not bring shame to his kin and his 
family, and honestly defended our country. 

I am now thirty-two and have been working for eight 
years in the coal industry. I am married and have two chil¬ 
dren. I live well now and want to live the same way in fu¬ 
ture. That is why I want to tell the American people that 
we, just as they, wish for lasting peace throughout the world. 

I sometimes listen to the Voice of America. The Rus¬ 
sian broadcasts relate how Nikita Sergeyevich is touring 
the United States. His talks and some speeches, which 
are a pleasure to listen to, are transmitted. But it is un¬ 
pleasant when absurd questions are asked and broadcast 
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over the American radio. Some American leader asked 
Khrushchov whether we in the Soviet Union have strikes in 
which trade-union organizations take part. But in reply 
to this Comrade Khrushchov rightly said that in our country 
the Government and the people are a single whole and that 
is why there are no strikes. Such questions shouldn’t be 
answered, let the gentlemen drink beer instead. And there 
.are many, very many such absurd questions being broadcast 
by the American radio. 

Who am I? In 15)42—that is, during the war— I fin¬ 
ished the sixth form at school. Then 1 learned the trade 
of electrician. Bui this does not mean that I am sufficient¬ 
ly educated. 1 want, to say that I am not qualified to 
speak of polit ics when it comes to America. But 1 have firm 
confidence in my Party and my Government which are 
leading us from socialism to communism. Our answer to 
what is being said by American announcers over the radio 
to dupe the Soviet, people, is that they will never succeed. 
But if the American press continues to present such ab¬ 
surd news, the whole Soviet people, and 1 among them, 
will protest against it. 

Nikita Sergeyevich, please convey to the American peo¬ 
ple the warmest greetings and wishes of prosperity from 
my family, my fellow-workers, and myself, and also tell 
them that we want to live in peace and friendship with 
them. 

S. I. Sinyavin 

Volchansk, 

Sverdlovsk Region, 

September 24, 1959 


AT THAT MOMENT SHE WAS BEAUTIFUL.... 

Dear Comrade Khrushchov, 

Tell them in America what an ordinary, poorly educated 
woman, a pensioner, writes to you. She lives in the Soviet 
Union like a lady, lives in a flat provided by the state, 
paying 23 rubles a month for it. But she gets a pension of 
500 rubles a month brought to her home by the postman who 
knocks quietly on the door: he’s kind of afraid to disturb 
her. 

Did l ever think when I was young that I would live so 



well in my old ago? No, 1 did not. Si arvation, one waf, 
another war, the fascist invasion, in a word, it looked as 
though 1 wouldn’t survive. I’m not the only one, there 
are very many like me. Our generation has tasted the hard 
life of capitalist oppression and war. 

How well you spoke about disarmament! When S. I. Bez- 
ruchenko, a pensioner in our house, told us what you 
said about disarmament, you should have seen the radiant 
face of a mother of four children, her shining eyes. She 
was so elated, at that moment she was beautiful, yes, Com¬ 
rade Khrushchov, she was beautiful. I had never seen her 
like that. And her beauty reflected her joy: she hopes that 
her children, her sons will not go to war, will live, work, 
and have all the good food they want. During the war they 
went to school on an empty stomach. 

But does an American mother have a different heart? 
An American mother listens to you and, putting her hands 
together, says, says in her own way: Holy Mother of God, 
grant this man a long life. That’s the truth, Comrade 
Khrushchov. 

The Soviet people are indignant at the behaviour of 
some American freaks who hurled insolent remarks at you! 

Cet. Mr. Eisenhower come to us, to our Russian land and 
we will all welcome him as a representative of the American 
people. If anyone dares make an impermissible remark, he 
will be condemned by all our people. A man comes with 
good intentions, but some seek to play him dirty—that 
mustn’t bo tolerated. 

I wish you, Nikita Sergeyevich, fresh energy in your 
good work, you are so strong and brave that the finest 
people in the world are with you. 

I wish to say in my modest letter that I do not want 
war. I am already old, but I want so much to live, to live 
in peace. And everybody feels the same way. I’m sure that 
even those who are arming and making hydrogen bombs want 
to live. Please ask them about it, Nikita Sergeyevich. 

Good-bye, I wish you a safe return. Greetings to you 
from many, many mothers and convey our greetings to the 
wives and sisters of America. 

A lexandra Gojman 


Orozny, 

September 21 1959 
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WIIAT MADE ME WRITE 


Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, 

The historic events taking place these September days 
have made me take pen and paper and write to 
you. 

The sending of our space rocket up to the moon, the 
trials of the atomic ship which bears the great name of 
Lenin, arouse a feeling of pride in our country, our Com¬ 
munist Party, thanks to which backward Russia lias become 
the advanced Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

We are all attentively reading in the papers and fol¬ 
lowing over the radio news connected in one or another 
way with your tour of the United States of America. Your 
speeches to Americans, at the session of the U.N. General 
Assembly, have become the only topic of conversation 
everywhere, at work and at home. 

Do you know what conclusions we have reached? You, 
Nikita Sergeyevich, have overheard us: each one of us, if 
he were in the United States, would speak exactly the way 
you do. What does this show? It shows that you are present¬ 
ing to the American people and to all mankind the inner¬ 
most thoughts and aspirations of our people. 

Your statements, full of a truth which convinces, have 
changed the way of thinking of many ordinary Americans 
and a new word, coexistence, will soon be added to their 
vocabulary, next to the words sputnik, lunik, and atomic 
ice-breaker. And this is a great pledge of victory for the 
cause of peace. 

Your talks with President Eisenhower will soon begin. 
Be equally convincing and logical to the end. If Mr. Eisen¬ 
hower really wants peace, as the American people do, he 
cannot help consenting to reasonable agreements. If, how¬ 
ever, doubts arise in the mind of the President of the Unit¬ 
ed States concerning the sincerity of the Soviet people’s 
desire, voiced by you, to live in peace and friendship with 
the American people, let him come to us. He needn’t have 
any fear for his personal safety among the Soviet people, 
as some leading Americans try to make you fear for yours 
among the American people. 

And when he secs the fruits of our work in the post-war 
years, when he talks to ordinary Soviet people, he will 
understand how we all thirst for peace. 
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Allow me, through you, to invite Mr. Eisenhower to 
our beautiful Kiev. My fellow-workers and I, all Kievites, 
will shake the hand of the representative of the great Amer¬ 
ican people with sincere cordiality and warmth. 

And so we wish you, Nikita Sergeyevich, a safe return 
home and welcome Mr. Dwight Eisenhower to the Soviet 
Union. 

With sincere respect, 

P. Yegoror, 

member of the Komsomol 


Kiev, 

September 22, 1959 


WE LOVE OVR HOMELAND 

Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, 

1 am an ordinary housewife. My husband is an ordinary 
miner. We have a four-year-old son. On behalf of my fami¬ 
ly and my other relatives, 1 cannot but express our heart¬ 
felt gratitude to you for the way you follow the Leninist 
ideas, for your patient and resolute fight to safeguard 
peace and the security both of our country and all the 
countries of the world. 

1 regularly read the papers and listen to broadcasts 
about your stay in the United States. I am happy reading 
your splendid words in the papers, or listening to them 
over the radio; like the rays of the sun they warm the 
hearts of all peace-loving people and come down on the heads 
of the instigators of “cold” and “hot” wars like thunder. 
Your words make the warmongers feel bad: they are fever¬ 
ishly scurrying about, pushing each other into the mud, 
doing their best to play dirt.y tricks on you and shout in¬ 
solent remarks, or deliberately distort your answers to 
their questions. 

Mr. Reuther’s deliberate slander against you was not 
accidental. 1 think Mr. Reuther is distorting our policy and 
knows absolutely nothing about our people. Listening over 
the radio, I was very much offended by the despicable and 
hypocritical behaviour of Mr. Reuther and his associates. 
These people see no farther than their noses. And I was 
glad and proud of your clever and apt parallel, you com- 



pared Mr. Roulher to a nightingale which closes its 0V( , S 
and sees nothing when it sings. 

The American monopolists evidently do not like V our 
truthful answers and the peoples’ desire for peaceful co¬ 
existence. They, evidently, do not like the proposal for com¬ 
plete and general disarmament, which the peoples wel¬ 
comed with so much joy. 

Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, you are a staunch champion 
of peace and I believe in you. I share with you the pain 
caused by some gentlemen in America. By disappointing 
you, they also disappointed me, an ordinary Soviet house¬ 
wife. However much the American gentlemen try to fray 
your nerves, 1 am sure they are as strong as steel. I think 
no one will succeed in cooling the ardour of your heart in 
the struggle for peace and the splendid future of mankind. 

Our people will confidently follow the Party. We will 
build communism and we will outstrip America. 

As the mother of a child, 1 am more than confident that 
every mother does not want the dark war ciouds ever to 
hang over the heads of our children. My greatest desire is 
that the sleep of mothers and children should never be dis¬ 
turbed, that work, which is as indispensable to our life 
as air, should be wonderful. 1 don’t want my son to be left 
fatherless or motherless, or to endure all the suffering I 
experienced during the Patriotic War. 

That is why, dear Nikita Sergeyevich, I whole-hearted¬ 
ly wish you the greatest success in achieving your goal, I 
wish you the ut most patience and good health. I wish you 
titanic strength. Let your nerves and heart be strong. An 
antidote must bo found to the poison of those who want 
to continue the “cold war” and the arms race. 

Let the capitalist gentlemen in America and in all the 
other countries know that I an ordinary housewife have 
received a ten-year education and havo learned a trade. 

I live well in our Soviet land and will not have to beg 
for a job from the bosses of America. Millions like me love 
our country, its socialist system. We need no better and 
greater happiness than to live in, and serve, our won¬ 
derful country. And if the gentlemen do not believe that 
we live well, let them come to us, to the town of Krasny 
Luch, and see for themselves. There are also some who do 
not want to work, but there is nothing surprising in that: 
there is no flock without its black sheep. But these 
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i,| ra IJ people, merely a few riffraff. In 
not * h * yffl „ch |o.frn! are called “self-swelled .swells,” 

,ht ' them is absurd. 

^ia/wkita Sergeyev icb, 1 under si and lhal in America, 
too 'tlune are many ordinary people like myself. They 
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y„u, will not permit the world to be set aflame by an 
atomic or hydrogen bomb. 

A curse on all the warmongers! 

May there be peace throughout our planet! 

Yours sincerely, 

A lla Popova 


Krasny Lucti, 
Lugansk Region, 
September 25, 1959 


BATTLES FOR MAN, FOR HIS HAPPINESS 

Nikita Sergeyevich, I know that my personal opinion 
of your speeches in the United States is of no importance. 
But if you only knew how grateful 1 am to you now. 

A twist of fate got me in a state worse even than 
the one 1 had experienced after the arrest of my husband, 
or even when I (leaving three children behind) spent seven 
years in a camp with a special regime. I got into a similar 
state only when for no reason at all (I am absolutely con¬ 
vinced of it), 1 was not reinstated in the Party. But after 
these blows I became so engrossed in work, in writing poet¬ 
ry and in my emotions that I had energy for everything. 
Inwardly I continued to be a Communist and a cheerful 
person. But then a man and I parted.... It was so painful, 
as though the pain of my entire life were accumulated in 
one lump. It was either exhaustion or something else, but 
I could not even think of the children the way I had done 
before. I prepared for my lectures unwillingly, it was al¬ 
most beyond my strength. Some second being within me 
rejoiced in our rocket, spoke and even joked with people. 
But my first being was merely racked by pain and for the 
first time in my life even started to jeer at myself and the 
Komsomol romanticism which I imbibed during child¬ 
hood and which seemed mine for ever. I was becoming a 
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si ranger to myself and was gelling embittered. And jin 
at. that time came the newspapers with your speeches. | 
have written a poem recently. It has the following linos: 

Yes, so it happens: in a moment 
The world contracts and walls us in. 

’Tis then we need a faithful comrade 
That life may once attain bey in. 

It is you who proved to be that, true friend that led me 
to the highroad again. You talk with Americans simply 
and so impressively. And such pride in my people fills 
my heart that, any personal bad mood vanishes and only 
joy remains. There, sec who we are! 

You see, subjectively many things are particularly 
close and understandable to me. Perhaps it is not modest to 
make comparisons, but if one writes it must be sincerely. 

I remember myself in camp sitting on the upper bunks 
and trying to out shout 200 voices (all formations were 
represented there: from the primitive communal system to 
communism). I was telling them that we would undoubtedly 
build communism soon, lhat before long there would be a 
decision of the Central Committee, that the Party would 
put an end to all the extremes in the national question and 
in the work of the state security agencies. In reply I 
would get a heap of remarks: “Lvovna in general is unworld¬ 
ly, she still believes in justice. Ten years are not enough 
to sober her up.” Or even something worse: “We know why 
we wore put away, but you Communists and Komsomols, 
the faithful, it serves you right. What you fought for hit you 
in the face.” 

In general there were different people and different 
views there. And they were not all innocent cases. The 
class struggle was fought there. A struggle was also fought 
for man, for the “middle group,” for those Ukrainian girls 
who at the age of eighteen had been under so many influ¬ 
ences and had been involved in so many situations that they 
were literally torn between us and the enemy. Each wrong¬ 
ful arrest alienated them from us and increased the influ¬ 
ence of the bourgeois nationalists, of Berlin fancy dames and 
simply bigoted hysterical women. But after the decision 
of the Central Committee and the exposure of Beria we, who 
believed in the truth and held out, won. Those who had 
argued with people like myself then elected me chairman 
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of 1 . 1)0 council of the camp inmates. Some, of course, con¬ 
tinued to hiss, hut it would have been strange if there had 
been none such among the prisoners. 

And now I recalled it all and clearly pictured to my¬ 
self all your battles for man, for our happiness, battles 
before the eyes of all mankind, not. on the scale of a prison 
barrack. You gel your share of hisses. But your spirit— 
proud, proletarian, optimistic, cheerfully human, firmly 
Party—is so near to one’s heart and makes one feel so moved 
and happy. It is for this that 1 am so grateful that I could 
not help writing. Thank you. 1 wanted to send my poem to 
you. 1 mailed it to Novy Mir. 1 do not know yet what 
their reaction will he. 1 am not a poet, hut a teacher. 

1 wanted very much to send my poem to you and 1 am 
very anxious to have you read it. 

You are a very busy man. 1 know. Forgive me, but I 
simply could not help writing to you. 

A . Voitolov.skaya 


Novosibirsk, 

September 25, 1959 

WE BELIEVE IN THE TRIUMPH 
OF THE IDEAS OF MARX AND LENIN 

Dear Comrade Nikita Sergeyevich, 

We are very glad that your visit to the United States 
has ended so well. 

1 will not conceal from you the anxiety I have felt as 
a Soviet citizen. After all, some individuals from the Ku 
Klux Klan or some other group could take the risk and 
make some provocative move. 

Your speeches and your answers to questions in the 
United States, your lofty adherence to principle and con¬ 
vincing arguments aroused legitimate pride not only among 
the people of our country, but also among all progressive 
mankind. 

I will tell you bluntly and frankly: you showed us how 
to raise consistently the question of the historic inevita¬ 
bility of communism and you proved that precisely be¬ 
cause we believe in the triumph of our idea, the idea of 
Marx and Lenin, the idea of proletarian internationalism, 
we want peace and fight for peace. 
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j,| conversations with American businessmen ami will, 
workers in some states you, Nikita Sergeyevich, demon 
si rated, by citing living, concrete examples, that, the twen¬ 
tieth century is the century of the triumph of socialism and 
that no one will ever succeed in turning back the clock of 
history. 

I am also glad that you, with your inherent Leninist 
•straightforwardness, have more than once floored some 
businessmen and some leaders of American trade unions. 
Some “representatives” of the working class! Hucksters! 

Thank you, Comrade Nikita Sergeyevich, for having dem¬ 
onstrated to the world, as always deeply, comprehensive¬ 
ly and powerfully, in all your speeches, and particularly 
at the session of the United Nations, that the question of 
war and peaceful coexistence is the cardinal problem of 
world politics and that now it. is necessary to strive for 
peaceful coexistence, and not. to aggravate relations, not, 
to take the mad risk of war. 

1 will not make a mistake, nor will 1 exaggerate, if I 
say that although your talks with Mr. Eisenhower have not 
ended as yet, something new, an easing of international ten¬ 
sion, is already felt. The cold winds are not blowing so 
hard any more and peace is steadily growing stronger. There 
is no doubt that the number of our friends, of the friends 
of peace, will increase. 

In your statements, in your conversations and even 
in your very brief contacts with people you displayed hu¬ 
manity, adherence to principle, firmness and power of con¬ 
viction. This was a lesson for all of us. 

The ideas of peace have spread among all the nations 
and your trip to the United States has struck powerful 
blows at the war psychosis and the arms race there. 

Like everyone else, I sincerely want, your talks with 
President Eisenhower in the U.S.S.R. on the entire range 
of questions and proposals submitted by you in the United 
Nations to end successfully. 

Let there he competition between countries with differ¬ 
ent, social systems in the development of science and 
technology for the sake of peace, of peaceful technology, let 
there he competition in raising the living standards of 
the people, in progress. Each family W'ants peace, and it 
is above all wanted by the working folk, by all the 
peoples. 
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expressed thorn in the form of Ihis feller. Thank you, Ni¬ 
ki la Sergeyevich. 


I an ordinary man through my work will continue to 
uphold the idea of peace and strengthen the might of our 
country. 

We wish you health and happiness. 

With deep respect and love, 


M. Plotnikov, 
engineer 

Odessa, 

September 20, 1959 


FOB THE SAKE OF PEACE ON EARTH 

Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, 

The most interesting thing in the papers now is news 
of your stay in the United States and your speeches at va¬ 
rious meetings there. I read those speeches with great in¬ 
terest. I particularly liked the one you made in San Fran¬ 
cisco. It was a good and well-rounded speech. Of all the 
photographs 1 liked best the one in which you are shown 
wearing an American longshoreman’s cap. 

1 beg you, Nikita Sergeyevich, to turn over this cap 
to a museum, as a symbol of peace and friendship between 
Russian and American workers. It is a precious memento. 
By the way, I have cut out all these photographs from the 
papers, marked the dates and put them away in a box. Let 
them be preserved there. Perhaps rny two-year-old nephew 
Sasha, when he grows up, will find these photographs and 
think about them. 

And I also want to ask you, Nikita Sergeyevich, if a 
treaty of peace and friendship is signed with America to 
present the chairman’s gavel to a museum. 

Many thanks to you, Nikita Sergeyevich, for going to 
America and doing all you could to get them to understand 
us better and not hinder us from building communism. For 
the sake of peace on earth you exercised self-restraint, 



were good-natured and patient, proving ably and persist¬ 
ently to everyone that the main thing is peace and non¬ 
interference in the affairs of others. 

Excuse me for this letter. After all, you are always 
pressed for t ime, you have to read so many not.es and mes¬ 
sages so that you’ll have no mind for my letter. I am writ¬ 
ing it to express my feelings. 

With the greatest respect for you, 

Antonina Rural kina 


Ncya, 

Kostroma Region, 

September lit i, it)5!) 

THE ICE OF THE “COLD WAR” IS BREAKING 

IIow do you do, dear Nikita Sergeyevich. Accept a work¬ 
er’s greetings. I congratulate you on your safe return from 
across the Atlantic. 

In this letter I want to express my gratitude to our Com¬ 
munist Party, to our Government, dear to all of us, and 
also to you, dear Nikita Sergeyevich. 

At the age of five I lost my father who died following 
an illness. My mother was left with two children, my broth¬ 
er, and I. In a word, we were like orphans. Put since we 
lived in the land of Soviets we felt warmth and care on 
every side. Our Communist Party and our Government, 
which enjoys the respect of all, are doing everything 
for the people. I was given the opportunity of getting a sev¬ 
en-year education (now I am working and studying in 
the eighth form at the same time) and becoming a full- 
fledged citizen of our Soviet society. 

I honestly served my term in the ranks of the Soviet 
Army and was demobilized in 1955. 1 started work as an 
apprentice at a plant and now am already a 5th category 
turner. Where can people advance and enjoy such all-round 
care? Only in our country, in the Soviet Union. I am now 
thirty, married and have two children. My wife and 1 are 
working. I will speak truthfully; things are a bit hard 
because of the housing conditions, but we will soon over¬ 
come this difficulty, our people can measure up to this 
task. Together with all our people, we are working to car¬ 
ry out the Seven-Year Plan of communism and we will do 
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away with the housing shortage. We are now stronger than 
ever: we got to the moon. And there will be flats with every 
amenity lor all. 

Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, I whole-heartedly want to tell 
you lhat your visit to the United Slates has given added 
inspiration to the people. We will march forward with 
si ill greater confidence to our goal, to communism. I 
heard over the radio and read in the papers your speeches 
in various American cities with great interest. How well 
you put it all, as though you expressed the thoughts of 
each Soviet citizen. It is impossible to talk otherwise 
to the capitalist gentlemen. 

I live in a suburb and work in Kharkov. I have witnessed 
the following in the last few days: throughout your tour 
of the United States, every worker, collective farmer, 
technologist, teacher or professor, as soon as they had a 
free moment, have listened with great interest to the radio 
or read the newspapers. There are queues for the latest 
papers at the news-stands. Everyone says: Nikita Sergeye¬ 
vich is correctly presenting the ideas of our free people. 
Such are the thoughts of each citizen. We need no war. 
We want to live in peace, to work happily and calmly for 
the good of our beloved country. 

Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, 1 am an ordinary worker, 
while you are a big man, our leader of such a large state. 
Please do not think badly of me, do not think 1 am seek¬ 
ing your favour. 1 have written this letter with good in¬ 
tentions. 1 am so moved by everything that 1 simply want 
to thank you for your concern for the people. I think lhat 
the people is I and 1, the people. 

What you have accomplished is lhat tho “cold war” is 
after all crumbling, the ice has started to break and, wo 
hope, will melt. The threat to peaceful construction will 
grow smaller. It will be more pleasant for me to work hon¬ 
estly on the job and to be with my family than to 
suffer the hardships of war, as was the case in 1941- 
45. 

I will add one thing: those who do not, understand what 
you said in favour of peace, should remember the object 
lesson received by Hitler. Ife who tries to make war on 
our state will most likely never leave the battlefield. Wo 
are a hospitable people, but at the same time know how to 
hit back. 
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Nikila Sergeyevich, I wish you a long life ami good 
health. For my part, I shall bring up rny children in I 
spirit of the devotion to the communist idea. 

With deep respect, 

G. 5 . Sltrels, 

turner of the Svet Shakhtyora l’lant 

Kharkov, 

September 27, 15)59 

WE SEND YOU THE FRAGRANCE OF OUR BELOVED LAND 
Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, 

We students of Building Trades School No. 4, Group I), 
write you this letter from the small town of Kuznetsk, 
Penza Begion. Our town, like all other Soviet towns, lives 
a good and full life, carried away by the great Seven-Year 
Plan. 

You are now in America. We girl plasterers follow 
your movements with the help of the radio and the papers. 
We are proud of your devotion to the people, proud of your 
bold ami confident work which arouses the enthusiasm of all 
the people. You are now far away from your people, from your 
country. We want to send you the fragrance of our beloved 
land and we wish you, dear Nikita Sergeyevich, real success 
in ensuring peaceful coexistence of the peoples. Listening 
to your speeches, we t ake pride in the courageous struggle 
for peace you wage in any world arena. Let all know that we 
want peace and friendship. 

We girl plasterers have pledged ourselves to finish school 
only with an excellent rating, to become full-fledged 
builders of communism both practically and theoretically. 

Students of the Building Trades School 
(signatures illegible) 

Kuznetsk, 

Peuza Region 


GREETINGS OF AN UZBEK WOMAN 

Our esteemed leader, Comrade Nikita Sergeyevich Khru¬ 
shchov, l hope that you will accept the greetings of an Uzbek 
woman. During your lour of the United States 1 dreamed day 
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nrss and pride that wo, on Ihe basis of Ihe Soviet Consli- 
t hi ion, have become an equal people, side by side with 
all the peoples of our country. 

I am an Uzbek woman, 1 am thirty, and have five chil¬ 
dren. To save our children, the ful lire builders of communism, 
from the dangers of war, 1, like thousands of other mothers, 
want, peace. Your inexhaustible energies and indefatigable 
work deserve gratitude and that, is why 1 decided to express 
my appreciation and write about it in my own hand, the 
hand of a mother. Allow me to wish you and your col league's 
long years of life and good health for the sake of the fur¬ 
ther progress of our life, for the victory of communism. 

Good-bye, keep well! 

Long live our Soviet land and may it prosper! 

U. M. Mirmuniinova 

Bait ok Station, 

Andizhan Region, Uzbek Republic, 

September 27, 1 !),7!) 

THE WORKING MAN’S HAPPINESS 

Nikita Sergeyevich, 

No one prompted me to write to you. I’m writing of my 
own free will and, as they say, straight from the heart. 

Like many people of Leningrad, I know from experience 
what the blockade and the war are like. That is why, like 
all the people of Leningrad and all the people of the world, 

I sincerely want peace and happiness on earth. 

You have fulfilled a noble mission by visiting the U.S.A. 
You made a firm stand for peace. 

“The Soviet system is the working man’s happiness,” 
is what an elderly worker told me not long ago. And that’s 
the God-honest truth. 

How the face of our country has changed in the last few 
years, how many new projects are going up, how many new 
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factories have been built, bow much virgin land lias been 
cultivated! And then, how the living standard of the work¬ 
ers and collective farmers has risen! 

If you walk down the streets of Leningrad in summer¬ 
time you’ll see how the people are dressed. A crepe-de-cliire¬ 
dress was considered a luxury before the war, but three years 
ago the women of Leningrad were wearing crepe-do-chi n<> 
•and challis dresses every day of the week. Could an ordi¬ 
nary working woman even dream about a civpc-ih-chim- 
dress before the Revolution? True, the last two summers 
cotton has been more in vogue in Leningrad, as chiffon has 
gone out of style. 

And how the villages have progressed in the past few 
years! The collective farmers themselves speak of this. 
You were right when you told the American correspondents 
that our government and our people could never be divided, 
because t hey are closely bound to each other and understand 
each other. 

Take you, for instance, Nikita Sergeyevich. There was 
a time when you were a miner and, therefore, you know 
the innermost thoughts and aspirations of the common man 
only too well. Our government is made up of working peo¬ 
ple. Our people support our government , because its chief 
concern is the people and all its actions are carried out in 
our interests. 

I wish you, our dear Nikita Sergeyevich, good health 
and a long life for the good of our country ami the whole 
world. 

With best wishes, 

O. Y. Lange 

I^eningrad, 

September 28, 1959 


THE HORRORS OF WAR SHOULD NEVER BE REPEATED! 

Nikita Sergeyevich, at the meeting today you were told 
how eagerly we followed the accounts of your trip across 
the U.S.A., how proud we were of your speeches, and how we 
longed to see you home again in our beloved Moscow. The 
Soviet people, a people who dearly love peace and hate war, 
wished the sun to shine for you on the day of your arrival. 
I Valentina Syromyatkova recall the war only too well. 
In 1943 I saw my mother, Yevdokiya Grigoriyevna Kremen- 
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jr Y{l ' ex oca tor I in Donbas for no other reason than 
cl, 'f W as the mother of six children, because sb(‘ be- 
wil h all her heart, in the words about, communism 

^vuVome \rom wwV as Vast as \ «m\v\ Voda^j in order 
U) see the meeiinfc on rafl seV. \M\cno me, Vhe common 
people of all lands will never forget, that, war. \Ne want, 
our children to sleep calmly and peacefully. 

Please accept, the heartfelt good wishes of the workers 
of the Moscow Glavgaz Experimental Mechanical Plant. 

V. Syromyatkova 

September 28, HIM) 


OUR HOUSES ARE KNOWN BOTH FOR WHAT THEY LOOK 
AND FOR THE THINGS THEY COOK 

Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, 

1, an ordinary collective-farm woman who for my modest 
toil have been awarded the high title of Hero of Socialist 
Labour, know and see from my everyday life on the farm 
what you have done for the collective-farm peasantry, what 
great successes we have achieved as a result of the Party’s 
policy on agriculture. 

As you well know, I have received these high government 
awards for raising record corn crops. But 1 want to tell you 
frankly that there is something of your labour, too, in the 
labour of every corn grower in our country, because if not 
for the attention you constantly devote to the corn crop, 
we could never have made it the queen of our collective- 
farm fields. 

When our corn crop was low, we had a low income, we 
had few heads of cattle and not much to set out on the 
dinner table. Now we have an abundance of fodder, a big 
income from cattle breeding, and an opportunity to carry 
out a large-scale communal development programme in 
our collective farm. Now every family on our farm has 
a home which is known both for its looks and for what 
it cooks. 

In order that our life continue to blossom and in or¬ 
der to build communism we need peace. I, like the en¬ 
tire Soviet, people, know how much you have done for 
strengthening the cause of peace throughout the world. 
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Our people will be for ever grateful to you for the givai 
and noble work you are doing in the name of preserving 
peace, in the name of saving many millions of lives, in I In* 
name of preventing the hitter anguish and tears of widows 
and orphans. 

When you set out to the United States of America on 
your mission of peace, I was very much concerned and wor¬ 
ried. I was certain that you would succeed in your great mis¬ 
sion and would be able to stand up for the honour and dig¬ 
nity of our great country. But I was concerned and worried 
because there are many fascist bandits in the IT.S.A. who 
are capable of any sin and crime. 

Nikita Sergeyevich, I am ten years older than you and 
yon must forgive me my old woman’s weakness and unen¬ 
lightened ways. To tell you the truth, I even prayed for 
yon. From the bottom of my heart 1 asked God to see that 
our dear and beloved Nikita Sergeyevich would not take ill 
or lay down his head on foreign soil, that you have strength 
at your far from young age. 

I was as happy and joyous as a young woman when I 
heard the news over the radio that you returned home. I am not 
ashamed to have cried, j cried from joy, because you re¬ 
turned safely, because all had ended well. As I write this 
letter, you are already in Peking. You have a difficult 
life, dear Nikita Sergeyevich, for it is no easy task to work 
and travel as you do at your age. 

In the name of our children’s and grandchildren’s future, 
in the name of the fate of all humanity, may God grant 
you health and a long life. 

Take good care of yourself, dear Nikita Sergeyevich. 
You cannot be ill, because the eyes of all people who wish 
for peace, happiness, freedom, and socialism are looking 
towards you with hope. 

According to our peasant custom I kiss you thrice, dear 
Nikita Sergeyevich, anil how low to you. 

Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, I would very much like to 
have you visit me again, or let me come to visit you, for I 
am already 77 years old. 

Yelena Setnyonovna Khobta , 
Hero of Socialist Labour 

Ivan Franko Collective Farm, 

JVieyaslav-KInndnitsky District, 

Kiev Region 
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A. S- Pushkin 


Leader of my great homeland 
Marching to communism's heights! 

Accept these lines as a homage, 

Though crude be the hand that writes . 

To you I devote my verses, 

I , as modest a man as yourself, 

A 7 at for the sake of honour , 

Not in pursuit of wealth . 

Jwish but to tell you my feelings, 

To share, if only in part , 

The impact of war-time horrors, 

The pain of a war-torn heart . 

Much blood in the war 1 have witnessed 
Of people both known and unknown, 
My hair was as grey as ashes 
When, twenty years old, / came horre . 

Though not to be seen, 7 see them, 

Pictures ghastly and grim: 

The ghostly smoke of Oswiccim 
The hell fire of Majdanek . 

Nikita Sergeyevich, really, 

7 t sometimes makes me so sore 
To think of the man-like fiends 
Who want us to go to war! 

But people will make them silent; 

They all, as you say, will be fried 
In the frying-pan of damnation 
And sure, it will serve them right! 

$19 



] feel I am growing younger 
Since ever humanity saw 
The power of your reason breaking 
The ice of the cursed “ cold, war.” 

May they always be kept in remembrance 
By men of all races and creeds, 

Washington s noble intentions 
And Moscow's glorious deeds! 

Good fortune follows the dauntless! 

Men smile ; / alone , 1 confess, 

With the pain in my heart keep weeping, 
Yet sweet are my tears, nonetheless. 

J am glad that great Pushkin s presage 
Has been at last fulfilled today: 

Boll cannons back to their depots, 

Peace be with us for ever and aye! 

Man, be born under peaceful heavens 
And retire under peaceful skies! 

Let no blood, whether kindred or foreign 
Be shed before anyone's eyes! 

Leader of my great homeland 
Marching to communism's heights. 

Accept these lines as a homage, 

Crude though be the hand that writes. 

Sergei Shiryaev, 
coiled ive farmer 

Smolensk Region, 

Yelna District, 

Pravda Collective Farm 

STRAIGHT FROM THE HEART 

Dear Nikila Sergeyevich, 

My family and I carefully followed all the accounts 
covering your trip across the U.S.A. We are amazed by the 
boundless energy with which you established contacts with 
the people of America. 

We arc proud of your ability to convince others 
through straightforward truthfulness and amazing logic of 
the necessity of peaceful coexistence and the necessity 
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voii straight from the heart how grateful and obliged we 
are for what you are doing for the people, for peace on our 
planet. 

Your visit to America—the country of the “cold war’s” 
creators—demanded a great deal of courage, self-control, 
and will power on your part. You were in the centre from 
which hatred towards our country spreads. You met with 
many people, including some who wanted to interfere 
with your mission, choosing the heaviest words to throw 
into your heart and soul like so many cohble-stones. Your 
self-control and triumphant logic, your sincerity, and 
straightforwardness won over many Americans and shook the 
world. It is now up to the leaders of the U.S.A. to decide 
whether they will direct their efforts towards fulfilling the 
desires of the people, towards peace, or whether they will 
cling to the policy and tactics of Dulles. 

And if, after what you have done and after everything 
Eisenhower will see and learn about our country during his 
visit, the leaders of America are still unable to see the 
Soviet Union as it is, it will not be our fault, but their 
misfortune. The sun is not to blame if a bat can see noth¬ 
ing at high noon. 

Forgive me for taxing your time with this note and my 
feelings, but when history itself calls forth such emo¬ 
tions, I cannot but thank you. 1 so wish to express my gra¬ 
titude and shake your hand. 

A. Melnikov 

Moscow, 

September 28, 1959 

A HYMN TO THE MIGHT OF OUR COUNTRY 

As the earth raises up to the sun the smile of all the 
flowers and colours of life, so the working people of the 
world send their happy smiles of greeting to you, dear 
Nikita Sergeyevich, a man whose wisdom strives to warm 
humanity with the joy of peaceful living, by melting the 
ice of the “cold war.” 

May I greet you on your safe return home, dear Nikita 
Sergeyevich 1 Though you were far from us all these days, 
still Ariadne’s thread always tied you to the Soviet people 
whose envoy you were in that far-off foreign land. Your 
heart beat there in rhythm to the heartbeats of all the mil- 
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lions of peace-loving humanity. Your thoughts are ih,. 
tlioughts and hopes of all Soviet people. Your difficult 
journey and noble mission as a fighter for the happy fu¬ 
ture of all mankind can be called the triumphant march 
of a great champion of communist ideas. 

Once long ago, the great Russian soldier, Generalissi¬ 
mo Suvorov, and his courageous army stormed the icy, un¬ 
approachable Alps. The mountains and snow parted. And 
he conquered! 

Now you have stormed the far-off and seemingly unap¬ 
proachable ice packs of the “cold war” overseas. The ice 
has begun to melt. 

With all your mind and ardent heart you are bringing 
closer the day which Victor lingo dreamed about: “The day 
will dawn when cannons will be exhibited in museums, as 
weapons of torture are now put on exhibition, and people 
will be amazed that such barbarism was ever possible.” 

It is with all due pride that we call you the general of 
peace. 

Your visit to America, your speeches, and talks—these 
are a hymn to the might of our country, a majestic hymn to 
the might of man’s will power and its mind. 

Thank you, dear Nikita Sergeyevich, for all the good 
you are doing for the people! 

Glory to you—the great friend of the people! 

One who sincerely respects and loves you, 

M. S. Zankevich 

Turov, Gomel Region, 

September 28, 195‘J 


GREAT HISTORIC EVENTS 

Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, 

Permit me, a pensioner, to express my thanks to you 
for your fight for peace for the benefit of all humanity. 

I followed the papers, the radio, and television during 
your historic mission to the U.S.A. with great pride. Your 
speeches—vivid, simple, and witty and, as they say, with 
the addition of Russian resourcefulness—are understand¬ 
able to all, young or old. 

1 have lived in Moscow all my life. Great historic events 
have passed before my eyes 1 knew the old horse-drawn 
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iin <l those like him. What other country canhoasV o\ a \eap 
such as we have accomplished in 40 years of Soviet power! 
And all this is for the people. 

War is a frightening word. If there had been no wars, 
how much more we could have had for our people and for 
the peoples of the world. Your mission is leading us towards 
peace and plenty, and we join our voices to yours. 

Y. Milesluna 

Moscow, 

September 28, 1059 


THE WORD “PEACE” HAS BECOME TANGIBLE 

I sincerely greet you, dear Nikita Sergeyevich, and, 
together with the entire Soviet people, sincerely rejoice 
upon your return from your trip across the United States 
of America to your native land, to your native Moscow, the 
heart of our country! 

I doubt whether the word “peace” was pronounced as 
many times from the very founding of the Russian Princi¬ 
pality until the Great October Socialist Revolution as it 
was by all the peoples of our planet during a period of two 
weeks—from September 15 to 28, 1!)5 ( .)—during your 

visit to the U.S.A. 

The short word “peace" is now being repeated not only 
by the Soviet people and our friends in the socialist coun¬ 
tries. You have carried this word as an olive branch over 
the globe, over continents and oceans to the Western hem¬ 
isphere, where it is now being repealed by all ordinary 
people who strive for peace and friendship with all the peo¬ 
ples inhabiting our planet. The word “peace” has become 
tangible. 

I am a woman of 55 years of age. I never had any chil¬ 
dren, but if someone asked me whether or not l want 
peace, 1 would answer as all the other ordinary people of our 
planet would: yes, I am for peace, for happiness, for friend¬ 
ship with all the peoples! 

However, the cause of strengthening peace between 
peoples depends on more than merely words of greeting and 



our (I os ires. Wc must work for it. Nikita Sergeyevich, I 
regret that I will go on pension at the end of this year and, 
therefore, cannot pledge any special achievements in my 
work. Besides, 1 should add that my work does in no 
way create material values, which enrich the lives of So¬ 
viet people. For the past seven years 1 have been work¬ 
ing as a linen manageress at the Borovichi Hotel. Nonethe¬ 
less, I will try my best to place my modest offering on the 
altar of my country towards building communism, in the 
name of peace and happiness on earth. 

Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, the day you returned to Mos¬ 
cow from visiting the cities of the U.S.A. was a gloomy, 
autumn day in Borovichi. The sky was covered with heavy 
grey autumn clouds and there was no hint that the sun 
could break through such a cloud bank. But then, close to 
4 p.m. Moscow time, when the radio announcer said that the 
sun was shining in Moscow and that your plane had land¬ 
ed safely at Vnukovo Airfield, it was as if nature itself 
was greeting you in our country. Even here, in Borovichi, 
the sun appeared just then and shined for 25-30 minutes, 
having broken through the grey blanket of clouds. This 
is the truth. 

Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, to tell you the truth, I was, 
evidently, not the only one who was afraid that an enemy’s 
stray bullet might wound you in a foreign land, just as 
it did when we were unable to shield our beloved leader 
and teacher Vladimir Ilyich Lenin. You, Nikita Sergeye¬ 
vich, are a true Leninist, following firmly and confidently 
in the footsteps of the most humane of all men, whose name 
the common people the world over pronounce with love 
and reverence. This name is Lenin. All Soviet people love, 
respect, and appreciate you, Nikita Sergeyevich. You have 
won this through your close ties with the masses. 

I thank you greatly, Nikita Sergeyevich, for the diffi¬ 
cult and strenuous job you have done towards strengthen¬ 
ing peace throughout the world! Thank you for your con¬ 
cern about the well-being and progress of the people! 

I join the Soviet people in wishing you, Nikita Sergeye¬ 
vich, good health, cheerful spirits—which always im¬ 
prove the health—and many, many years of life in which 
to labour fruitfully in the name of peace, happiness, and 
friendship with all peoples! 1 wish you and your family 
every happiness! 



I greet your colleagues in the Presidium ol the Central 
Committee of the C.P.S.U., the Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R., and the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. sincerely and warmly. 

I wish you, comrades, good health and success in your 
fruitful labour for the good of our people and the peoples 
inhabiting our planet! 

With sincere respect, 

V. Smurova 

Greetings from the working people of Borovichi. 

Boroviclii, 

Novgorod Region, 

September 29, 1959 

TIIE PEOPLE HAVE FAITH IN THE PARTY, 

THE PARTY HAS FAITH IN THE POWER OF THE PEOPLE 

Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, 

1 carefully followed your every step on American soil, 
as all our people did. I will not be wrong if I say that in 
our thoughts we Soviet people were all invisibly with you. 

Thank you for your sincere and deep faith in the powers 
and capabilities of our people. 

We will not fail to reciprocate in full measure to our 
Leninist Party and you personally. 

I experienced oppression, lack of rights, humiliation, 
and hard work while st ill a child, and put my soul’s trust 
in Lenin’s Party, because this party made me a human be¬ 
ing and showed me the way to a happy life. 

1 was 24 years old when our dear Ilyich, so close to the 
hearts of the working people, died. The day of his funeral 
I stood in formation in my army unit and cried like a baby. 

It was hard to take it when I saw that there were some 
digressions from Lenin’s teachings. And I was as happy 
as a child when, at the Twentieth Congress, Lenin’s ideas 
filled the congress hall. 

I am 59 years old. I worked as a driver for 40 years, 
of which nearly 30 were spent transporting the most pre¬ 
cious of all cargoes—human beings. T tried to work like 
clock-work and so saved the country several hundred thou¬ 
sand rubles. 1 only regret, that 1 left the ranks rather soon. I 
became an invalid at 57 and can no longer work in my line. 



I assure you, and in your person our Party, that. I dj,) 
and always will do my utmost, to pass on to our youth ail 
the good 1 have accumulated during my many years of 
work. Your unflagging and bubbling energy sets ns a good 
example. 

From experience 1 have come t o understand how much a 
person can do when lie is treated like a human being, when 
he is trusted and no one infringes upon his human dignity. 

There are people abroad who cannot understand, arid 
there are those who do not. want to understand, that our 
strength lies in the fact that our people have a deep faith 
in their Party and the Party has faith in the power of the 
people. 

K. Y. Jvanor 

Rostov-on-tlie-Dou, 

September lllj'J 


WE W ANT THE ATOM TO SERVE 
THE PURPOSES OF PEACE 

Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, 

Permit me an ordinary housewife on behalf of my 
family and of all the women of the town of Podolsk, to 
greet, you upon your safe return to Moscow, the capital of 
the Soviet. Union, from the United Stales of America. 

Your visit to the United States found a warm response 
in our hearts. With proud excitement we followed your 
every step across the cil ies of America and waited eagerly 
for news of you. We listened with pride and great excite¬ 
ment to your speeches addressed to the people of American 
cities. Your replies to the journalists’ questions so filled 
our hearts with joy for you that we could not help applaud¬ 
ing. We applauded you with pride as we sat around our 
radios and TV sets. For we saw how the people of Ameri¬ 
ca’s cities greeted you, how intently they listened to your 
words, and how they applauded you when you spoke of 
peace throughout the world. After all, everyone wants 
peace. We Soviet people are the first to stand up and defend 
the peace cause. Though it is now auluiun in our land, our 
hearts are filled with joy because of the good news from 
abroad. 
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Wo arc happy and proud that it was our Soviet workers 
who soul the first rocket to the moon with the Soviet Un¬ 
ion's pennant, that we were the first to build an atomic 
ice-breaker, and we also hope that our rocket will be the 
first to carry a man to the moon, llow can we not wish for 
peace when we live only to creat e? We do not want the atom 
to serve the purposes of war, but only the well-being of 
all humanity. We do not want our children to know the 
horrors of war. Where do children live as happily as in our 
country? In what other country are all life’s roads open 
to women? Jn what other country do they have equal rights 
and the right to various benefits? And that is why we 
women say: no, and no again—there must he no war! 
No matter how the aggressors might wish to fan the flames 
of the “cold war,” we shall be the first to stand up and de¬ 
fend our children. 

Permit me an ordinary woman and the mother of two 
children to thank our Communist Party and you personally 
for the great attention we receive, for everything that has 
been done for our people. 

Dear Nikita Sergeyevich! My family and I wish that 
you and your wife would visit, our town. Our town Isa town 
of honest toilers who are working for the well-being of the 
people. 1 know you will like our town of Podolsk, and you 
will see the great scale of construct ion going on here. 

Good-bye. 1 would very much like to shake your hand. 

A. Shlukarova 


Podolsk, Moscow Region, 
September 29, 1959 


I SINCERELY LOVE THE COMMUNIST PARTY 

Our dear Nikita Sergeyevich, 

I an ordinary woman together with all of our great 
people went through an important historic event—your 
stay in America. 

All of our people here in Bryansk, and I together with 
them, were sincerely happy on your behalf. Thank you for 
your great fight for peace, for your fight with capitalism 
and its hangers-on. 

1 want to thank you with all my heart, because 
you have ably shown the “great and famous” Americans 



thumajesty of our Soviet people, our way of life, and our 
Russian character. Let them know what we’re like! 

I’m a non-Party citizen, hut all my life I’ve hit 
and considered myself a Communist. 1 sincerely love and 
admire our Communist Party. 1 love our great people. 
I am very proud to he living in the Soviet Union. 

The radio brought us happy news today: you have re¬ 
turned to your homeland safely. Jf is a load from our shoul¬ 
ders. Thank God, you are home again. 

We were all very anxious, because America has shel¬ 
tered many of our enemies who still harbour ill intentions 
towards us. 

With deep respect for you and your wife and companion, 

Z. Grinkevich 


Bryansk 


NO ONE CAN SET TIIE SOVIET PEOPLE AGAINST 
TIIEIR PARTY ANI) GOVERNMENT 


Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, 

We have been following every single newscast and seem 
to see you speaking at the United Nations, or talking with 
correspondents, or with film producers, or with that Greek 
fellow. 

1 want to thank you again and again for everything 
you’ve done. Thank you for your faith in us Soviet people, 
thank you for such precious words as: “...you cannot set 
the Soviet people against their Party and Government.” 

Thank you for the dignity you displayed during your 
tour. Thank you for the difficult, tremendous job you are 
doing. 

I am an ordinary woman of the Soviet Union. After 
living through the horrors of war and the blockade of Lenin¬ 
grad, 1 am happy to have lived to see such wonderful days 
when an atomic ico-breaker has been launched and when a 
Soviet rocket has landed on the moon. But 1 am most happy 
to have lived to sec our Soviet citizen show himself to the 
world and rise to heights which no one could have 
dreamed of before. 


Leningrad 


With the greatest respect, 

A. Tavorskaya 
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vor HELD THE WORKERS’ HAMMER AND 
' SICKLE ON HIGH 
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l(l mross \ViaV rlgU avfay~«t a now, S«v\eV, \Wia. ¥w- 
ffive me, Nikita Sergeyevich, h>r writing U* you, but 1 
cannoV help it. \ cannot, hold back the emolious which 
fill my soul at present ami which l can conlhlenlly say 
fill Ihe hearts ol millions ol people like me. 1 want to 
share my thoughts wilh you. I know this will take away 
precious moments ol your time, hut believe me, l can¬ 
nol do otherwise. 

I am 22 years old, but despite my youth, 1 have seen 
and experienced a lot, because I have worked in remote re¬ 
gions of our country for three years, in particular, in Turk¬ 
menia and Uzbekistan. Those were difficult years of 
seeking solutions to life’s problems. To tell you the 
truth, 1 felt strongly against our way of things before, 
because I never paid any attention to the wise proverb: 
“Without effort you can’t even pull a fish from the 
pond.” 

I witnessed and took part- in new gigantic industrial 
construction projects; new workers’ settlements went up 
before my very eyes and electric lights went on in the vil¬ 
lages. And all this was in a territory where quite recent¬ 
ly the hot sands of the dunes shifted hack and forth 
and the howling of jackals broke the silence of the 
ages. 

It was so distressing to learn that such men as Malenkov, 
Molotov, and Beria were not what the people had thought 
them to be. In a sudden fit of mistrust and depression, after 
endless thinking of my homeland, I sat down and wrote sev¬ 
eral leaflets and pasted them up at night in the Kuvasai vil¬ 
lage of Ferghana Region. At the time I thought that since 
such things were going on in the Kremlin, it was a sign that 
all was not well, that trouble was hanging over Russia. 
My deed had no effect either on me or the local population, 
for the leaflets were gone by morning. 

I have been exempted from military service due to poor 
health. When the doctors told me I could not work as 
an electrician because of my health, it was there, in Turk¬ 
menia, far from home, near the Afghan border, that I 
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felt flic heartbeat of our now, strong life. I was offered 
a job in the editorial offices of a local paper, and this offer 
came from comrades who were older and more experienced 
than I. This was my next job. I want to stress that I did 
not find myself thrown overboard. People, our Soviet peo¬ 
ple, helped me get on my feet and then helped me cont in¬ 
ue on the right road. 

At present 1 have returned to my native city of Tam¬ 
bov. Recently I took my first independent literary work 
to our local publishing house. It is a novel entitled Dif¬ 
ficult Dawns and deals with the life of collective farmers 
as it was in 1052-53. The voice of my heart and soul prompt¬ 
ed me to portray in my characters all that is Soviet and 
dear to us, to show the sprouts of a new epoch, of the un¬ 
precedented blossoming of my native land. There is a good 
saying which goes: “You won’t know the worth of joy with¬ 
out sorrow,” and it correctly expresses the wisdom of life 
of an ordinary person. 

When 1 returned to Tambov Region 1 did not recognize 
it, or its people, or towns. Now it has become more spa¬ 
cious, more beautiful and, most important, richer both in 
material and spiritual values. On my way home I saw elec¬ 
tric trains, the new r electric railways, 1 felt and feel the 
working pulse of the Soviet people. 

I followed your trip to the U.S.A. anxiously, and if 
hurt to hear and learn about the attacks you were subjected 
to while there from the supporters of the “cold war.” And 
it was all the more pleasant and joyous to hear the voice of 
ordinary Americans greeting in your person my great home¬ 
land. And now that you have returned to us, dear Nikita 
Sergeyevich, I want to say, from the bottom of my heart 
and quite simply: thank you. Thanks to the Party and the 
Government, for while you were there you held the workers’ 
hammer and sickle on high. I now have a definite world 
outlook and 1 can state plainly that there is no bettor or 
nobler policy than that of my country. It follows, there¬ 
fore, that there are millions such as I living on this earth 
and that we stand shoulder to shoulder with the Party, 
and with you, Nikita Sergeyevich, and may all the “spectres 
of war,” personified by the supporters of military bases, 
know this. We are not afraid of war. And if they begin 
one, they will have to hush the beating of our hearts with 
the booming of their guns, but they won’t be able to do it. 



Nikita Sergeyevich, please excuse my handwriting and 
this letter, but 1 had to write it. I cannot silence the 
voice of my heart. 

V. Gavrilov 


Tambov, 

September 30, 1959 


WE VALUE HUMAN LIVES GREATLY 

Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, 

Permit me to thank you from the bottom of my heart 
and congratulate you on your new great victories in the 
name of peace! 

I am an ordinary Russian woman and want to tell you, 
dear Nikita Sergeyevich, how grateful I am for your efforts, 
your concern, and your noble fight in the name of peace 
for all mankind! 

Millions of people the world over heard your voice of 
justice at the General Assembly in the United States of 
America. 

Your trip to America and your wise and wonderful speech 
were more powerful than the explosion of any hydrogen 
bomb, as concerns those who are fanning t he flames of war. 

I have a small son. Like every other mother in the world, 
I don’t want our children to hear or to see the horrors of 
fire and the bloodshed of war. 

You were quite correct in replying to an American jour¬ 
nalist at the National Press Club in Washington by say¬ 
ing that we value human lives greatly. How can we but 
value life if it is given to us in order to live, to work mir¬ 
acles, to make dreams come true, and multiply the treas¬ 
ures of our country! 

Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, I wish you the best of health 
for many, many more years to come, in order that you follow 
the road of peace and communism throughout the world to¬ 
gether with our people. 

My very best respects to you, dear Nikita Sergeyevich! 


Leningrad 


G. Gavrilova , 
member of the Komsomol 



WE ARE ENJOYING OUR YOUTH 


Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, 

Permit us to greet you, those who accompanied you on 
your trip to the U.S.A., and your family on your safe re¬ 
turn home. We are quite ordinary people and, one would 
say, quite unnol iceable on a world scale. But we greet 
your speeches in the 1J.S.A. irom the bottom of our Russian 
hearts. We don’t want war, no matter what kind it may be— 
cold or hot. It’s better to sleep at home than out in the open 
steppe in constant danger. 

We are very satisfied with our lives and our government, 
and by this we mean the leaders of the C.P.S.IJ. 

Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, you have been everywhere, 
but not in our town. That is why we would like to invite 
you to the town of Minusinsk, a town of definite historical 
significance, as this is where our Vladimir Ilyich Lenin 
was exiled by the tsarist government for fighting for our 
happy youth. We are enjoying our youth and from the 
bottom of the great Siberian Russian heart we are thankful 
and how low to Vladimir Ilyich Lenin. 

We beg you to come and bunt on the shores of the great 
Siberian river Yenisei and visit the but where the great 
Lenin stayed. 

This letter was written by residents of Minusinsk, em¬ 
ployees of the Minusinsk Geological Expedition. 

M. P avoir tor, supplies manager 
i S. Deikhin, hewer 
R. Mar inova, worker 


A WORTHY REBUFF 

Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, 

1 followed all your speeches in the U.S.A. very closely. 
You are neither an academician nor a professor. But in 
your speeches, which were wise and to the point, and were 
made the workers’ and peasants’ way, as the saying goes, 
you, dear Nikita Sergeyevich, correctly gave some of those 
people a worthy rebuff when they tried to put our Soviet 
envoy in a disadvantageous light during the talks. 

In the mornings and evenings, at work and among my 
friends, I recall your statements with pleasure. Here are 



tll0S( . proud words before which \ and flu* enVire ^o\\e\, 
Loylc bow our heads: 

“l did not come to the United States with a long arm.... 

I am not going to hold out my hat lor charity.... We don’t 
intend to ask you lor anything, we have everything!” 
“Don’t toss us a dead rat, lor we can toss you more than 


one dead cat!” 

Our dear and true comrade and friend, we thank you for 
this. People might say 1 am flattering you. Hut in such 
a case even a fool must have things explained to him. I 
am not a flatterer. I am 62 years old and have worked for 
50 of these years. And though I have a lrightful illness, 
1 still continue to work. I can add that I don’t care what 
happens to me as long as our dear and indefatigable peace 
fighters, fighters for ihe happiness of our people live on. 

I sincerely wish you, Nikita Sergeyevich, many long 
years of life and good health. 

Long live our glorious C.P.S.U. and Central Committee, 
headed by you, our true comrade, Nikita Sergeyevich! 


/. Skostaryov 

Kiev, 

October 20, 1959 


I’LL ATONE FOR MY PAST THROUGH HONEST LABOUR 

TO N. S. KHRUSHCHOV 

I understand only too well that you have other things 
to do besides reading my letter, you don’t even have enough 
time for more important matters, but I, a former criminal, 
would like to tell the head of the Soviet Government 
(though somewhat belatedly), that even a former criminal, 
just as the entire Soviet people, cannot remain indifferent 
to the historic events which have recently taken place. 

Upon receiving the papers (1 subscribe to, that is, I have 
subscribed to S <rvet.sk ay a Rossiya and K omsomolskaya Prav- 
da until the end of 1959), 1 read of the following three major 
events: your trip to the U.S.A. to peacefully settle pressing 
problems and bring about a lessening of international ten¬ 
sion through negotiations; the launching by Soviet scientists, 
engineers, technicians, and workers of the second space 
rocket towards the moon, reaching its goal on September 
14, 1959 and delivering its pennant, our Soviet pennant; 
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the launching of the Lenin , the first atomic ice-breaker i n 
the world. 

Having read all this, 1 could not hold back my feelings 
and could not help putting them down on paper—my feel¬ 
ing of joy for the people of my country, for Soviet scientists, 
engineers, technicians, and workers whose labour has be¬ 
come the symbol of our epoch—and expressing my gratitude 
to the Communist Party, under whose guidance the Soviet 
people are accomplishing miracles never dreamed of in fairy- 
la les. 

No matter if I am now serving time for my foolishness, 
but 1 will try to participate as much as possible in attain¬ 
ing the goals sot by the Twenty-First Congress of the Commu¬ 
nist Party of the Soviet Union and in the fight for building 
a bright future, a communist society in our country. Yes, 
I’m a former criminal, but I also have a right to work, 
and 1 also want to do my bit, even though it be small, for 
the future generation. 

1 am 30 years old, and 1 terribly regret the 15 years 1 
spent aimlessly, deluded and caught up in a web of thiev¬ 
ing and tramping around. To the depth of my soul 1 am 
happy for my people, before whom I feel guilty of my pasl. 
When 1 leave this place I’ll atone lor my past through free, 
honest labour and will honourably justify the confidence 
shown me. I don’t think anyone will ever have to condemn 
my behaviour again. I say this with conviction, because I am 
confident of my strength, just as our people who, from an¬ 
cient limes, have performed miracles of courage and strength 
and at present are performing miracles in science and in¬ 
dustry are confident of theirs. 

The logic is quite simple: if science has taken a giant 
stride forward and Soviet people are accomplishing vast 
building projects across the country, can it be that I’m the 
same as I was 7 or 10 years ago? I believe that people also 
change. No matter that I am what 1 am, I’m also against 
starting up a new world war. I hope and trust that you will 
do everything within your power to prevent a new war, to 
end the “cold war” once and for all through peaceiul negotia¬ 
tions. 

I sincerely wish you the best of success. 

With the most heartfelt respect, 

S. Slaroseltsev 
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tive bolsheviks showed me the right way 


Deeply respected Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchov, 

Sabir Gimadeyevich Faklirutdinov, a pensioner from Ka¬ 
zan born in 1892, is writing to you and taking up your pre¬ 
cious time. 

I am a former poverty-stricken peasant who has known 
all the hardships of the old way of life and who has lived 
through all the horrors of the First World War. I was 
illiterate and backward. But the Bolsheviks showed me the 
right way out of poverty and oppression. In the very first 
days of the Revolution, I joined the ranks of the Red Guard 
and took up arms to defend the young republic. 

In 1918 it was my good fortune to see and hear Lenin 
speak. I will always remember that day, lor it helped me to 
become a real man, sincerely devoted to the Party and the 
Soviet system. 

With each passing year I saw our life improving and us 
common people changing. From what was formerly termed 
a bare-paled Tatar, 1 became a full-fledged citizen of the 
Soviet Union. Despite my advanced age, 1 also fought in 
the Second World War. 

Then the Lime came for me to retire. The government 
has fully provided for my old age. I always compare my 
life today with the past and realize that we ourselves and 
our reality have changed beyond all recognition, like in a 
fairy-tale, and all this because of the work of the C.P.S.U. 
Great changes have taken place in the past few years. 

I returned from a visit to my home village a few days ago. 
There I was able to see for myself the changes that have tak¬ 
en place. As I was born in a village, 1 am truly keen on 
this problem. To tell you the truth, I never thought 
so much could be done in the villages in such a short time. 
For all this I send my heartfelt thanks to the C.P.S.U. and 
the Soviet Government, headed by you. 

S. G. Fakhruldinov 


Kazan 


LIFE CHANGES BEFORE OUR VERY EYES 

Dear and greatly respected Nikita Sergeyevich, 

I joined all of Moscow at my radio today to greet you upon 
your return home. 1 am an ordinary school-teacher of 



Chernigov Region, and today I cannot but express my grat,- 
WuAe, nvv sincere hikJ deep respect lor you. 

Never before have 1 seeu such a creative surge, such joy¬ 
ous faces as in the past few years, and never have ] known 
such an inspiring feeling of pride for our country and our 
achievements. 

Did anyone ever read the papers as intently and with 
such delight asall ordinary people did, beginning with Sep¬ 
tember 15?! 

Why was it that people who are so busy doing jobs that 
they sometimes can’t find a spare minute to eat or rest, 
found time to read and discuss your talks and your speeches 
in the U.S.A.—in trolleys, on the street, and at the news¬ 
stands? Why is it that the most interesting book becomes 
trivial when one receives the newspapers in these historic 
days? Because these speeches are full of life, humour, and 
wit, they are keen and wise, they have foresight and the 
power to convince and explain. 

I thank you with all my heart because you held high the 
dignity of a Soviet citizen when you were there beyond the 
ocean, because* your voice did not falter when you heard 
provocative shouts and because you fought for truth and 
peace so proudly, courageously, and independently and al¬ 
ways keeping to your principles. 

And lot all those gentlemen know that the Soviet peo¬ 
ple and their government are as one. Let them know that 
people who have never met you but who have listened to 
Khrushchov’s speeches see (and they are not blind) how 
our life is changing before our very eyes, how great is the 
concern for the well-being of the common man, how a milk¬ 
maid and a pig-tender now live, how Khrushchov fights 
for peace with no thought of his own health, how close he 
has come to the people. They are united with the Commu¬ 
nist Party and our government and say today: 

“Our dear Nikita Sergeyevich, live long, continue the 
policy of our own government and our own Communist 
Party, be always as you are now and fight for peace and the 
happiness of the peoples. The common people are with you, 
and he whom the people support is immortal and unconquer¬ 
able!” 

Forgive me for taking up your time. Perhaps I never would 
have written these lines if, as I was listening to your 
speech in Moscow today, my feelings did not brim over (if 
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feu can use such an expression) my soul, and I found I 
had to put aside the children's notebooks / nws <AecA/s/g 
and pour forth my feelings on paper, in this letter. 

With the greatest respect, 

T. Ponomarenko 

Gorodnya, Chernigov Region 

MY LETTER IS DICTATED BY MY HEART 

Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, 

A thousand pardons for taking up your time. But I 
just cannot refrain from writing to you and telling you of 
something that can no longer he contained in my soul, 
or, rather, that doesn’t find room enough there. 

I am sure you will find nothing strange in the fact that the 
Soviet people wore so impressed with your speeches in Amer¬ 
ica.... Never before have 1 read anything more interesting, 
wonderful, or witty. 

But this is what I wish to ask of you, dear Nikita Serge¬ 
yevich. Please don’t overtax yourself so. You, probably, 
never rest. They really tired you out in America, they 
have no shame and don’t understand how we all worry 
about you here, how anxious we are about your health. But 
you put those who asked for it in their places there and 
showed them how ignorant they were. 

You’re, probably, reading this letter and feeling angry, 
for you think a silly girl wrote it just to take up your time. 
Well then, put it down, hut please don’t be angry at me. 

1 could not help writing to you and telling you what I felt, 
though I haven’t written a millionth of what I feel. It all 
comes out so drily on paper, while my heart is bursting from 
an abundance of the warmest, most gentle, and most unusu¬ 
al words. 

Why am 1 so grateful to you? Because you are a very hu¬ 
mane person. When I read about your having helped a for¬ 
mer thief who had been sentenced many times, I cried. I cried 
from the joy of knowing that such a humane person as you 
is at the head of our government. 

This is what my life has been like. When I was 15 years 
old my father lett us. He was an unworthy person. Tie left 
my mother, myself, and my twin brothers. If this had hap¬ 
pened in old times, I don’t know what would have 
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happened to our family. But now we are all well off. We all 
work and study. I’rn a senior at the Minsk Pedagogical In¬ 
stitute, where 1 attend the evening classes. I’m not working 
at present, because I have a ha by. 

Why do we live so well? Because the Party and the Gov¬ 
ernment are constantly concerned with our well-being, with 
the well-being of all us ordinary Soviet people. To think 
that the Americans still dare to compare their capitalist 
system with our socialist system. I a plain Soviet student 
and young mother tell them lrom the bottom of my heart: 
it is stupid and useless to even try to compare our systems 
and our ways of life. 

We live wonderfully. We need peace, and you, dear Ni¬ 
kita Sergeyevich, are doing your utmost to strengthen it, 
never sparing your health or your time. 

Thank you, dear Nikita Sergeyevich. Pardon this let¬ 
ter. Perhaps it is not well written, but forgive me it. I wrote 
just what J ieel and the whole letter has been dictated by 
my heart. 

Good-bye. With tremendous respect, 

T. Nikonova 

I kiss you fondly, as 1 would my mother, because my fa¬ 
ther does not deserve to be kissed. 

M insk 


SOVIET PEOPLE ARE PERFORMING MIRACLES 

Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchov, respected by the work¬ 
ing people of the world, 

1 sincerely greet you as a tireless fighter for peace through¬ 
out the world. 1 note with great pleasure, as do all people, 
that your actions are directed towards securing peace and 
friendship on earth, towards carrying out the ideas of the 
great Lenin. 

The Communist Party and the Soviet Government have 
gained prestige throughout the world by their peaceful pol¬ 
icy towards all countries, regardless of political system. 

We sincerely approve of the persistent peaceful policy of 
our Party and Government—that of establishing friendly 
ties among peoples, of preventing wars, of economic and 
technical aid to underdeveloped, oppressed nations and of 
pointing the way to them towards anew life and happiness. 
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The exchange of visits with other countries, your histori¬ 
cal visit to the United States of America and all measures 
leading towards understanding among peoples make us 
firmly convinced that the forces of peace and justice 
will conquer the forces of war. 

I greet the President of America, Mr. Eisenhower, who 
has wisely approved of solving all controversial issues exist¬ 
ing between nations through negotiations. 

The Soviet people, under Lenin’s banner, are truly ac¬ 
complishing miracles in their peaceful labour. Our country’s 
economic, cultural, scientific, and technical achievements 
are truly great. We old-timers who lived in the pre-revolution¬ 
ary tsarist Russia of landowners and kulaks greatly ad¬ 
mire the fantastic changes that have taken place in our so¬ 
cialist country and the economic and cult ural growth of the 
citizens of the multinational Land of Soviets. The people of 
Karachai have also progressed amazingly. 

I sincerely wish you, dear Comrade Khrushchov, a long 
life and good health. May you work on lor the glory 7 of our 
socialist homeland, lor the sake of peace throughout the 
world. 

M. JauJ)ayeu 

1 am a citizen of the village of Birlik, Karachai District, 
Karachai-Cherkess Autonomous Region, Stavropol Terri¬ 
tory, a Karachai by nationality. 1 was born in 1889 in the 
village of Nizhny-Teberda and grew up a poverty-stricken 
orphan. Only with the coming of Soviet power, when I was 
already a grow'n man, did I have an opportunity to study, 
to live like a human being and work into old age. I now 
receive an old-age pension. For all this I am extremely 
grateful to the Party and the Government, to my beloved 
country, to the great Russian people. 

M. Jaubayev 

October 28, 1959 

WE ARE CONFIDENT OF OUR FUTURE 

Dear and respected Nikita Sergeyevich, 

The entire Soviet people, young and old, followed your 
trip across the U.S.A. I a citizen of Leningrad and an in¬ 
valid was vacationing at the time on the shore ol Lake 
Seliger, in Novgorod Region. 
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In reading the Pravda, I followed every single line of prim,. 
1 would reread your speeches several times and admire i| K . 
great energy with which you spoke and the amazing power 
of conviction your speeches carried. And also, the way y 0( i 
answered all the quest ions put to you both by friends and by 
the henchmen and hangers-on ol the exploiters. 

J am 58years old. This is an age when one is able to eval¬ 
uate events more maturely and appreciate the role you, 
dear Nikita Sergeyevich, are playing in the life of our na¬ 
tion. 

That is why I want to share some of my thoughts with 
you, dear Nikita Sergeyevich. 

In sending you this letter, I have no ulterior motives. 

I am a disabled worker and receive a monthly pension of 
540 rubles. This is quite enough to live on, but the problem 
is that I do not know how to sit by idly. Though I have 
an artificial limb, I’m in charge of supplies at a secondary 
school and receive a salary of 550 rubles. So I do have 
enough money and am well provided for. 

You can judge my work by the fact that for two years run¬ 
ning our school has been awarded the Challenge Banner lor 
being best prepared for the new school term. I am writing 
from sincere motives and feelings which 1 share with all 
Soviet people, of whom there are many millions. 

Naturally I cannot describe all 1 feel, but I’m writing in 
the hope that if you have no time to read my letter, perhaps 
your assistants, if this letter is worthy of attention, will 
tell you the gist of it. 

I am not a Party member and come from a peasant family 
in Novgorod Region, from the village of Polnovo on the 
shore of Lake Seliger. 

My sisters and I consider, and from many other people, 
too, 1 keep hearing that after Lenin, there was no one in our 
government whom the people loved and respected and val¬ 
ued so and with whom they were so confident of their fu¬ 
ture as now. The people and my sisters and I love you, be¬ 
cause you and the people have the same Russian, Soviet spir¬ 
it. You are Soviet to the marrow of your bones. The people 
understand you, they feel the same as you; you understand 
the people and the people understand you. 

Now, with each passing year, the whole world is coming 
to know more and more about the role played by the Soviet 
people and its government. 
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Nr* everyone \t\ iVie worM understands and values the 
J'wvwess, VX\e TO\«m, V\w \w\wsVT\ov\sness, heroism, and 
striving Iovjm^ o\ V\ie, W\eY \1eo\1W., the C.ommnivisl 
Party, and the Soviet Government, headed hy Nikita 
Sergeyevich Khrushchov. 

Words cannot express all this, but one’s mind and heart 
can appreciate your great deeds in the struggle for peace and 
your bearing, as the head of the Soviet Government, during 
your visit to the IJ.S.A. 

Millions of people throughout the world have had a better 
chance to see and understand what the Soviet Union is, how 
mighty it is, how peace-loving our people are, and how 
talented. What great questions our government lias raised, 
such as the proposal lor general and complete disarmament! 
It was our government and no one eJse’s that put forth this 
proposal. 

You, Nikita Sergeyevich, were able to present the So¬ 
viet Union as it is. 

I think that in years to come history will study and place 
ever more value on your great endeavours in the battle for 
peace. 

When you began to put into action the Russian saying 
“Break bread with me but. speak your mind,” the ground 
was knocked out from under the feet of those hotheads who 
thought that the head of the Soviet Government would re¬ 
main silent about the unbecoming behaviour and schemes 
of some politicians and of those who wanted to harm the 
Soviet people. 

The Soviet people, both in the cities and in the vil¬ 
lages, feel secure and confident, for they see that the Party 
and the Government and our Nikita Sergeyevich live and 
breathe as one with the people. 

Nikita Sergeyevich exposed the slimy toadying of 
some public figures to the capitalists in dreaming up all 
sorts of lies about us to please their bosses, which they can’t 
admit. 

I read Nixon’s speech in Moscow at the exhibition, hut 
it made no impression on our people at all. We don’t give 
a damn for his nine suits. Our people do not set any store 
by nine suits, they value the honour of our great state and 
the honour of our people, who want to become rich all to¬ 
gether, as a nation. 

Speaking about your trip, it was a wonderful demonstra- 



tion of the greatness of our Soviet people. Our people 
have rallied still closer around their Party, its Central 
Committee, and their Government. 

It was a very good thing, Nikita Sergeyevich, that you 
took your family along. You are the head ol the government 
of a great country, and you ought to show your wife to our 
people and abroad. 

There were photographs of you, Eisenhower, Nina Petrov¬ 
na, and Eisenhower’s wife in two issues of Ogonyok and 
we often look at them. 

Nina Petrovna personifies the Russian woman: sin* is 
serious-minded and clever and one can see at a glance that 
she is a worthy companion and comrade of our Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers. 

In analysing present developments, one recalls also how 
right the Party was in tossing the trouble-makers and schem¬ 
ers—Kaganovich, Molotov, Malenkov, and llulganin—out 
of the government in time. How quiet things are now, with¬ 
out them. And in a very short period of time, under the lead¬ 
ership of the Party and the Central Committee, headed 
by you, Nikita Sergeyevich, what tremendous and univer¬ 
sally known progress our great country has made and how 
greatly its prestige has risen on this planet. 

There are some who would like to belittle its greatness, 
but as far as we are concerned, such actions are as insignif¬ 
icant as the bite of a mosquito. The People’s China is not 
yet a member of the United Nations, but China is becoming 
stronger and stronger all the time. 

Our people also approve the fact that you are keeping 
a vigilant eye on West Germany. You are doing the right 
thing. There are still a lot of vicious dogs there and they 
have to he watched carefully. 

Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, soon the Plenary Meeting of 
the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. will be convened. 
On the agenda will be problems concerning agriculture. You 
give so much thought and energy to agriculture. Much has 
been done for raising the level of agricultural production. 
When 1 go on vacation each year, 1 see how the collective- 
farm villages live and I discover that with each passing year 
the people are better and better, and better off. 

This is what I’d like you to mention at the Plenary Meet¬ 
ing. Many collective farms do not plant enough clover and 
the milk yields are still low. The flax harvest is also low. 
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Thero would be a greater harvest of all crops if wore clover 
was grown. 

Many agncn\\,ura\ specAaVislsv. agnmomYste, Yyn^WJsy ss'l- 
po.tls, vetermaries, and assistant doctors have not yet iu\- 
ly realized that their place is where the sowing is, where 
the crops are growing, where both plants and animals may 
be sick, that their place is out in the fields, with the teams, 
on the farms. 

There are collective farms where the agricultural special¬ 
ist’s role is hardly noticeable, where it is not a leading one. 

Nikita Sergeyevich! What if the question were raised about 
seeing to it that collective and state farms begin raising cat¬ 
tle of the largest breeds, in order that 2-year old heifers 
and bulls weigh approximately 42!) pounds (carcass weight) 
and the cows approximately 880-1,0(i() pounds (carcass 
weight) each. What an increase in meat this would give 
the country. 

While I was in the village, I noticed some young store ani¬ 
mals grazing and saw that though they would be two years 
old by winter, they would not weigh more than 210-250 
pounds. 

Dear Nikita Sergeyevich! Our national holiday commemo¬ 
rating the forty-second anniversary of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution is close at hand, and my sisters and I, 
and all our friends wish to congratulate you on this occa¬ 
sion. 

We wish you and your family good health and success 
in your great and difficult work, and many, many more years 
of life. 

Our entire people feel secure with you as our leader. 
We are calm. It is up to us to work as best as we can. The 
Party and you are with the people, and the people are with 
you. 

Wishing you good health. Good-bye. 

F. Semyonov 

Leningrad, 

October 30, 1959 

PLEASE COME AND VISIT US 

Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, 

From the very beginning of your trip to the U.S.A. I’ve 
listened to every report on the radio. 1 do not as yet have 
a television set, but sometimes I watch TV with my rela- 
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tives. I’ve followed the papers every day, beginning with 
your speeches on your arrival in the U.S.A. These are real- 
ly extraordinary days. The Soviet people greet your great 
initiative warmly. The main thing is to solve the greatest 
problem of all, the disarming of nations. It is we the Soviet 
,Union in your person who have submitted this proposal. 
You are our spokesman, and are fully qualified to represent 
our great multinational country. 

We greet the President ot the U.S.A., Mr. Eisenhower, 
who made it possible for you, dear Nikita Sergeyevich, to 
come to America with a great and honourable peace mission 
in order to establish mutual understanding and coexistence 
with the U.S.A., despite the differences in our systems , 
despite our different convictions and views. We Soviet peo¬ 
ple hope that if the ice of the “cold war” between the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. molts, people the world over 
will breathe freely and sleep peacefully, and mothers and 
fathers will no longer be anxious for the future of their chil¬ 
dren or for their own future. 

Your initiative will be very long remembered by the peo¬ 
ples of the world. We as yet do not know whether there is 
life on other planets like our own. But we do know that 
there are great gifts of nature which has peopled our planet 
with such thinking beings as men, that there are the trea¬ 
sures of tlie earth—its minerals, seas, and forests with all their 
inhabitants. Nature has given all ot this to man, and man, 
with his superior intellect, must use all this to better his life, 
especially so in this age of atomic energy, if it is channelled 
to do mankind good and not bring about its destruction. 
Then there will really be paradise on earth, and not some 
place in the sky, which we don’t know about and cannot 
feel. 

We greet Mr. Eisenhower and invite him to visit us. 
We Soviet people will accord our great guest, his family, 
and all envoys of the great American people all due respect 
and will greet them as cordially as only Russians and all the 
peoples of our great, multinational Soviet Union can. 
During his visit the President will find only respect and 
sincerity, full freedom to associate with the people and com¬ 
plete security everywhere, something we ordinary peo¬ 
ple will regard as our responsibility. There will he no barri¬ 
ers anywhere, lor the people are the true masters in our coun¬ 
try. There will also be no tricky questions like those put to 
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V I ■„ Spreevpvich in America. But our Nikita SergeyevicK 
S able l‘» use W* wisdom to put all tricksters and provo- 

C * l i° U MuJtia.ational ‘soviet people are one happ.V family. 

■ U \\ i nul (iruily on a basis of communist construct ton m 

»■"> v‘f «* al1 

vws ^ ^ ^KUiVv-V. cvmsiiucUou we AuAV 

iuuid comuttWftv-^ \v\\vvc« u\ wyawWV \s* \\\W 

not try to mWwnus Kmw\a; VL V\v^ V\kv tavtUMsm Uiey 
can have it. Time will tell who’ll he ahead. We’ll compete 
with them honestly, without lighting, lor there is nothing 
to gain from it lor either the American or the Soviet people. 
But history is on our side, as people who understand it can 
see. But, oi cour-o, not as Mr. Skouras and the Mayor of 
Los Angeles, as well as Reuther, and many others of them 
understand history. 1 think that the longshoreman from San 
Francisco who gave Nikita Sergeyevich his cap understands 
these problems much better than they do, although he’s 
only a longshoreman. But there you have it—he's a member 
of the working class. 

All of us Soviet people are grateful to the American peo¬ 
ple for the lriendly and warm welcome they accorded Nikita 
Sergeyevich, the plenipotentiary of the great Soviet people. 

I and my family of 15 people, a family of workers, and 
our relatives, who number nearly 200 people, all listen to 
and read your speeches and replies to questions with admira¬ 
tion. And thousands of people, our friends and comrades, 
and the entire Soviet people are delighted by all you say. 
All our people are prepared to give their enthusiastic 
support to our government and its head, Nikita Sergeyevich 
Khrushchov, in everything. 

There, in America, you are conducting yourself with the 
dignity of an envoy of the great and mighty Soviet people, 
for whom there exist no obstacles in their forward move¬ 
ment. We can overcome anything. Our mighty Soviet na¬ 
tion is the stronghold of all peoples who have entered upon 
the socialist road of development. We all wish you the best 
of success in strengthening peace among the peoples. 

Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, I would ask you to convey to 
the President oi the U.S.A., Mr. Eisenhower, our sincere 
respect. 

Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, I would like to invite you and 
Mr. Eisenhower to visit me. Come to our town of Kimry, 
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located on the bank of the great Volga River. Probably Pres¬ 
ident Eisenhower will visit the nuclear research institute j h 
the town of Dubna. It is only 11 miles down the Volga 
from us, and 11 miles by car, too. The countryside round 
here is very picturesque. 

We’ll be very happy to receive you, and I thin k you will 
find it of interest here. This is an old .shoe-manufacturing 
centre. Perhaps they have even heard about it in America. 
The people here are well off, and Mr. Eisenhower need not 
worry—we are simple working folk and will be very happy 
to receive him. As I write this, my wife is sitting opposite 
and smiling. She wants to know if I’ve lost my senses in 
my old ago. She says, “Where will such great men find the 
time to come and visit you?” And 1 say, why not? Perhaps 
before the October holidays I’ll get the new apartment the 
Town Council promised me. So we’ll have a house-warming 
and Nikita Sergeyevich and Mr. Eisenhower will come, and 
if we don't move before they come, it’s not too important, 
because we can receive them just as well in our old apart¬ 
ment. The more, the merrier, as they say. If only there is 
peace and goodwill, there will be a new apartment, too, for 
that is what we are heading towards. With each passing day 
we’re building more and better, more comfortable and more 
beautiful. 

If Mr. Eisenhower will be in Moscow, Barnaul, Kuiby¬ 
shev, or Leningrad, I’d very much like him to visit my daugh¬ 
ters, my sons-in-law, and brothers. If he agrees, I’ll be 
glad to send their addresses. They will all be happy to receive 
such distinguished guests. Mr. Eisenhower will see for 
himself that we Soviet people are hospitable and want peace 
and friendship, and he will be convinced that our people 
greatly love and respect our government and the head of our 
government, N. S. Khrushchov. 

I wish you would do me the honour of visiting my family 
and the town of Kimry. The entire town will be overjoyed 
at this great honour. 

With the greatest respect, 

A. Lobanov, 
veteran of the Civil and the Pa¬ 
triotic wars, labour veteran, 
and pensioner 

Kimry, 

Kalinin Region 
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Nikita Sergeyevich, soon your trip to America will come 
to an end and you, as the head of the Soviet delegation, will 
fly to China for the tenth anniversary celebration of the 
establishment ol the great Chinese 1'eople’s Republic. Please 
convey my congratulations and those of the entire Soviet 
people to the great Chinese people. 

I wish you to tell the Chinese people that we are united 
and unconquerable beneat h the banner of our great ..Renin and 
our great Communist Party—the guiding force behind the 
people. 

Forgive me if I have written this badly or if there are 
any mistakes. Please fake into consideration the fact that I 
had a very poor schooling, and it was only the Revolution 
and Soviet power that made a man out of me. Don’t judge 
me harshly. 

A. Lobanov 


BREATHING THE AIR OF FREEDOM 

Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, 

J am so taken away by your witty answers to the ques¬ 
tions put to you that I find it impossible not to express 
my great respect for you. We are Russians and we are pleased 
that you express all our thoughts and feelings. 

1 am the mother of three sons, but 1 want to be of some 
use to my beloved country, to the Party and people, and so 
1 write poetry. In the following poem 1 wanted to describe 
my love for our country and your concern for peace and 
friendship. 


Beautiful land of my fathers , 

1 love you with all my heart! 

Your nations, your children adorn you 
With the fruits of labour and art. 
Stretches of golden wheat fields 
Caressed by the sleppeland breeze , 
Bountiful virgin ploughland — 

As many wide roads as you please! 
We send to the stars our rockets 
Humanity's dreams to fulfil. 

The light of atomic power plants 
Our dazzling future will fill. 
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Breathing the air of freedom., 

We swear to our native land: 

Peace will never be broken , 

War will for ever be banned! 

I wish you health ami success in your endeavours. 

Please accept our family’s gratitude: the gratitude of our 
mothers for the pensions they receive and our gratitude for 
your work in the interests of the people. Regards to your wife. 

With best wishes, 

G. Razorcnoca 

Moscow 


ONE WANTS TO WORK STILL BETTER 

Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, 

At a time when all of humanity was following your trip 
across the United States with the greatest attention, I 
received my Party card. 

It is difficult to express the feelings of one who has be¬ 
come a full-fledged member of Lenin’s great Part y. 1 squeezed 
the little book in a red cover with true excitement, for 
it was under the leadership of my Party that the best, of 
everything that now exists in our Soviet land was created. 
We are conquering outer space, and sending the world’s 
first atomic ice-breaker to the hoary ice packs of the Arctic. 
The voice of my country, of my Party, reaches the world 
today from the rostrum of the United Nations. It is my Par¬ 
ty that can be seen and heard by millions of people in that 
vast Western land! 

I lost my parents at a very early age, though they could 
still have been living today. Could a hungry, all but home¬ 
less boy have ever finished school in the United States? 
Could he have received a secondary technical and then 
a higher education, and become a person who is working 
for the good of society? What would I have become without 
my country, without my Party? A homeless tramp, a hood¬ 
lum, or bandit. 

1 thought of all this again as 1 was handed my Party card. 
And now I want to work still better, to love people still 
more, to give more of myself and my energies to my country, 
my Party, my people. 

The foreign press has called you “Communist No. 1.” 
And though my feelings towards this press are far from friend- 



ly, this time, I agree. Your amazing energy and capacity 
for work, your unassuming nature and firm principles, your 
foresight and the wisdom of the Party which you embody 
truly make you, dear Nikita Sergeyevich, a person on whoso 
life people might well pattern their own, as Mayakovsky 

said. 

And so, as a Party member of very recent st anding, I 
wish to thank you sincerely for setting me an example in 
your way of life and work, and showing me what a true Com¬ 
munist should be. 

Thank you so much. 

B. Chubar, 
Captain, Engineer Corps 

Moscow, 

October 17, 1 !).'>!) 

LINES FROM LETTERS 

Nikita Sergeyevich, we were pleased to read your replies 
to questions put to you during your talks in the ll.S.A. 
with plain people, officials, and businessmen. We Soviet 
people were especially pleased when you gave some hard- 
headed American trade-union leaders a piece of your mind and 
did it with your usual adherence to principles. Your visit 
to America has raised the prestige of our nation still higher 
among the peoples of the world and the population of our 
country. Thank you, our dear friend and comrade. 

I. Kulikov, 
1. Krasakov 

Moscow, Dynamo Factory, 

September 28, 1959 # 

We have been following your journey across the U.S.A. 
with great attention. We are grateful to you for courageously 
and proudly defending the peace cause. This year we gradu¬ 
ate from 10-year school and enter the road of life. We pledge 
that no matter where our country sends us, we shall always 
do our share in building a communist society and defending 
peace throughout the world. 

On behalf of the pupils of 10-A, Sumy Secondary School 
No.4. 

T. Levchik , 
V. Abrosimov 

September 28, 1959 
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If 20 or 30 out of every hundred Americans understand your 
visit and our desires correctly, it will be very good, indeed. We 
need peace! During the Patriotic War I was an army nurse 
at the front and saw too much blood, too many deaths and 
amputated arms and legs to live through such horrors again. 

Thank you, dear Comrade Khrushchov, for the great effort 
you are putting into preserving peace on earth. 

V. Vasilyeva 

Chernyakhovsk, 

Kaliningrad Region, 

September 28, 1 '.toil 

* 

Dear Comrade Khrushchov, 

Your trip to the U.S.A. and the talks you had there with 
Eisenhower were the centre of attraction in the entire world 
press and were also covered in full in the papers of Azer¬ 
baijan. There are nine members in my family. I read and 
explained each news item on your stay in the U.S.A. to 
them. Each step you took in the name of peace brought forth 
in my family, as among all the toilers of the world, new, 
bright, and noble feelings, and iny family has asked me to 
write you this letter and convey our best regards to you. 

A. Ismailov 

Yevlakh, 

Azerbaijan S.S.R. 

* 

May the cause of peace pour forth across the earth like a 
mighty spring torrent, which will wash away and bury for 
ever the “cold war.” We—I will not be wrong if I say that 
1 speak on behalf of all the teachers of our country—will 
add our efforts to yours. May those miserable wretches who 
still love the cold winds shiver before the mighty tread of 
spring! 

With the most sincere respect, 

K. Degtyaryov, 
teacher 

Filirisky Village, 

Podtyolkovsky District, 

Stalingrad Region, 

September 30, 1959 
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Everyone heard your voice—the voice of a representa¬ 
tive of a free and happy people. You expressed the thoughts 
and feelings of the common man, the toiler, whose hands 
create everything around us. These are the hands of Rus¬ 
sians and Kazakhs, Ukrainians and Turkmens, Byelorus¬ 
sians and Georgians, of all the peoples inhabiting our vast 
country. 

1 am a former soldier of the Soviet Army and now a pen¬ 
sioner and invalid. I join my voice to those common people 
the world over who demand peace. 

V. Sklyurenko 

Karasuk, 

Novosibirsk Region 


We whole-heartedly support our beloved Communist 
Party and state that we, the miners of the Lvov-Volhynia 
coal basin, desire the strengthening of peace on earth. 

From the bottom of my heart, dear Nikita Sergeyevich, 
and on behalf of my family and the miners of our mine, I 
wish to express our sincere gratitude for the effort you 
have put into strengthening the peace cause among peoples. 

• The family of A. Voznyuk, 

miner 

Novo-Volhynia District, 

Mine No. (», 

September 29, 1959 

* 

Greetings upon your return from a big country. “Russia 
is best of all,” Nikita Sergeyevich! 1 am a former employee 
of the Svoboda Perfume Factory and want to say that we are 
no longer bast-shoe peasants. We don’t have to take off 
our bast shoes at the outskirts of the city in order to put on 
a pair of shoes or high boots which were to last until the grave. 
And even then the owner would leave them to his heirs. 
You know yourself what our present times are like, and you 
do your best to make our country thrive and peace reign in 
the world. 

0. Alexeyeva 

September 29, 1959 



Dear Nikila Sergeyevich, 

Permit me ou behalf of the builders of “Karachaicherke.s- 
stroy” SMU-3 to convey our best regards and heartfelt grat¬ 
itude for your efforts in the cause of peace. We are proud 
of our country and its achievements in the field of science 
and technology. 

We are building new cities and villages, we are build¬ 
ing communism. Every month we builders fulfil 110-115 
per cent of our production plan. We are convinced that we 
will fulfil the Seven-Year Plan in five or six years. May our 
land be covered with new cities and villages. 

Umar-Ali Bairamukov 

Kislovodsk, 

October IS, 1059 

* 

I am an ordinary worker, that is to say, just a small 
screw in the nation. I’ve read all your speeches, Nikita Ser¬ 
geyevich. I feel that at times American businessmen really 
interfere in our socialist economy and in our life in general. 

I and all my fellow-workers wish to assure you that, if 
necessary, we will complete the Seven-Year Plan ahead of 
time, and this should he done. I send you the best of wishes 
from the bottom of my heart. 

Please excuse this letter if it seems a hit awkward, but 
it’s written straight from the heart. 

S. Kurakoo 

Moscow 


Mentally 1 journeyed along with you. Together with all 
our people I was very worried about you and very happy 
that your wonderful, wise speeches have made such an im¬ 
pression on the world. 

1 am proud to be a citizen of the country which heads the 
fight for peace and friendship among peoples, which is 
blazing the way for new triumphs of man’s genius over the 
forces of nature. 

I. Gogilov 

Tbilisi, 

October 6, 1959 



You have done much to destroy (he web of lies and slan¬ 
der with which American obscurantists have enmeshed the 
concept of Soviet man, of a true Communist, and distorted 
his credo so as to be unrecognizable. Flveryone thanks you 
for this and for your ceaseless fight for peace. 

With the greatest respect, 

S. Srrgiycnko, 
agronomist 

Rostov-on-Don, 

October 10, 1959 


* 


Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, 

From the bottom of my heart and soul I wish that the 
seeds you have sown on American soil produce a bountiful 
crop and that there be a rich harvest—peace throughout the 
world. 

It is now autumn, and ifthereisa good autumn in America 

too, there will be good sprouts in the spring_ All that is 

needed now are good fertilizers. 

Y. Glushchevskaya 

Zaporozhye, 

September 28, 1959 


* 

I want to join my voice to the voice of many millions 
of people on our planet. I am certainly not one to favour 
a cult of the individual, but 1 cannot help expressing my 
gratitude to you, Nikita Sergeyevich. 

Your mission of friendship to the U.S.A., your speeches 
before various American circles, your answers to ques¬ 
tions put to you by billionaires, Senators, and ordinary peo¬ 
ple, the pride with which you spoke of our great Soviet peo¬ 
ple, of our great Land of Soviets, of peace for humanity, 
delight and amaze all people of goodwill. Only a person 
with the big heart of a Communist-Leninist could have such 
an approach to solving problems. 

V. Letynskaya 

Lvov Region 
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I followed the accoimls of your lour of America, Nikita 
Sergeyevich Khrushchov, and your excellent speeches. 
J a m very happy and pleased that you called upon tins people 
of America to rally round the peace cause. Your speech at 
the United Nations was very good. You let them know how 
people live in the G.S.S.K. I am glad that you were not 
afraid to tell the truth in America, that you spoke vveJl and 
accurately as the head of our government. 

1 see, Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchov, that you have 
stirred the whole world. I believe you are devoted to the 
Soviet people. 


Shaf url orf 
Moscow I legion 


A. Kalachev , 
veteran of the Civil War 


* 

Thank you very much, Nikita Sergeyevich, for your vig¬ 
orous, strong, and wise stand during your visit to tlie 
U.S.A. You defended our Soviet socialist state and our 
Party excellently. 

Your wise words and colourful comparisons are under¬ 
standable to all. We are proud of you. Wishing you health. 

I. Drnitriyev , 
S. Dmitriycva 

Gorky, 

September 29, 1959 


* 

Greetings upon your return, our dear Nikita Sergeyevich 
Khrushchov! 

1 was so very, very happy, and not only I, but every So¬ 
viet man as well. I was on my way home from work when 
I heard your voice. I ran homo and turned on my TV set 
and listened to your every word. These words are very 
close to our hearts. 

I'm a bricklayer. May the buildings I have constructed 
stand for many and many a year. And may those we have 
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roared live on forever in peace. We wish you many, many 
more years of health. 

J shake your hand and kiss you warmly, 

1 1 . Venediktov 

Pauld Village, 

Moscow Region, 

September 28, 1959 


Your words are (he words of the entire Soviet people, of 
our glorious Communist Party. May the capitalists know 
that our people and Party are inseparable and that every¬ 
th ing you said is what our Party, our people, and all of 
working humanity think. 


y. Semyonova 

Vyaznikovsky District, 

Vladimir Region, 

September 29, 1959 


Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, 

I greatly esteem and kiss you a thousand times for every¬ 
thing you said in the U.S.A., for your pride in Soviet 
Russia, for your concern about us ordinary Soviet people and 
because you greatly esteem the people of the Land of Soviets 
and will never permit anyone to humiliate or bring disgrace 
upon our people. Thank you! 

We will always put our trust in you. And you have faith 
in us rank-and-file workers. I wish to thank you also for 
being able to value our labour and our pride and for never 
losing faith in us. 1 want you to have faith in us. I wish you 
live many, many years, for you deserve to. 

Excuse this letter. , 

I. Ycgorov 


Noginsk, Moscow Region, 

September 21, 1959 

* * 

* 

Only a small number of letters have boon included in 
this hook. There are thousands of them. If they were ail 
published, they would make up several volumes. 
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Most of the letters in this book are quoted in full, and only 
several are somewhat abridged. The style and vocabulary 
of each writer have been retained. This volume could not 
be expanded indefinitely, and we wanted to have as many 
co-authors from as many corners of our vast country as pos¬ 
sible. 

Every person who has read these letters will agree that 
they cannot be read dispassionately. How many noble 
emotions they contain! With what understanding the So¬ 
viet people discuss the most complex internal and external 
matters! There is deep wisdom in these simple words, col¬ 
ourful images, and expressions which are to the point and 
which present the gist of a problem. Upon reading these let¬ 
ters one cannot deny that here, truly, is popular political 
writing. No matter who the authors are, the letters all have 
something in common—they depict a fiery Soviet patriot¬ 
ism, love for the Soviet homeland, and the unshakable 
unity of the Soviet people and the Communist Party. So¬ 
viet people are proud of their Soviet land, they are fully in 
favour of the domestic and foreign policy of the Party and 
the Soviet Government and they are sincerely grateful to 
them for their constant concern about the well-being of the 
people, for their constant and consistent fight for world 
peace. 



CHAPTER TWEJ.YE 


LETTERS FROM OUR BROTHERS 


Not only the Soviet people were with Khrushchov dur¬ 
ing his visit in the IJ.S.A. Millions of friends in China, 
Albania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, the German Democratic Republic, friends in ail 
socialist countries accompanied him in spirit. 

We have before us letters from our fraternal countries. 
They come from the hearts of true friends, their style is 
simple and sincere, as when one brother writes to another. 
The letters speak of pride in the achievements of all social¬ 
ist countries, in the socialist system as such. Our friends 
write to thank the Soviet Government , the Central Commit¬ 
tee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, and Khru¬ 
shchov for their unflagging and determined efforts to consoli¬ 
date universal peace. One is moved when reading the warm, 
artless lines, and thinking how truly inspiring are the noble 
ideas of socialism, the ideas of fighting for man’s happi¬ 
ness, for peace in the world. 

The news of Khrushchov’s forthcoming visit to the IJ.S.A. 
on a mission of peace and friendship was received with the 
warmest approval in fraternal countries. 

The ordinary people of all the countries of the social¬ 
ist camp sincerely wished Khrushchov good speed. They 
saw in him not just a representative of the Soviet Union, 
but an envoy of all the socialist states. 

We are sorry that space does not permit us to include 
all the letters from our dear friends, and that we have to 
limit ourselves to only a few. 



UNSHAKABLE CONFIDENCE IN THE VICTORY OF COMMUNISM 

Dear Comrade Khrushchov, 

My university friends and 1 have been closely following 
your U.S. tour through press reports and radio broadcasts. 

We read your every speech with feelings of admiration, 
excitement., and pride. Wo all sincerely admired your mas¬ 
tery of polemics, your trenchant, arguments, and your words 
illumining the truth of communism. We saw from comments 
on your stay and from your speeches that the light of com¬ 
munism had already touched the hearts of many Ameri¬ 
cans, and that however hard the react ionary clique tried to 
bar the American people from you, no policemen’s clubs in 
the world could shut out the light of communism’s truth. 

Heading your speeches or the press reports about your 
visit was like getting a highly interesting and profound 
lesson in our communist upbringing. Your great pride 
in the future of communist society, and your unshakable 
confidence in the victory of communism over capitalism, 
have stirred us profoundly, inspiring us to study hard and 
to work the sooner to attain communism. 

Dear Comrade Khrushchov, when we heard that you were 
coming to Peking for the celebrations of the tenth anniver¬ 
sary of our republic, we could not help jumping for joy. 
We are very happy that we shall have you with us in the 
Tien An Men Square on October 1. Festive preparations for 
the holiday are going on all over the country, hut the mood 
is particularly gay in Peking because 1 the capital is over¬ 
joyed to welcome an honoured guest, coming from far away 
to congratulate us. 

The nearer the holiday, the happier our hearts are heating. 
But then, can we help rejoicing in the brilliant, unheard- 
of successes achieved by our country in the last ten years! 
Do we not want to express our heartfelt gratitude to our 
beloved Party and Chairman Mao Tse-tung who are leading 
us to great victories! 

On the eve of this great holiday we want to say how 
deeply grateful we are to the great Soviet Union and to our 
fraternal countries for the disinterested help they gave iis 
during the ten years. We are fully awaie that this help ren¬ 
dered us by the Soviet Union and other fraternal countries 
is inseparable from the victory of our revolution and from 
each of our achievements in socialist construction. 
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In the ton years since Liberation our Peking University 
lias made greater progress Ilian in I he course of decades in 
old China. The earnest endeavour and help of Soviet spe¬ 
cialists can he ielt behind every step we make in our forward 
movement. A course “Introduction to the Theory of Litera¬ 
ture” has been started at our department, the department 
of Chinese philology, with the collaboration of a Soviet spe¬ 
cialist, and a group of young teachers in the theory of liter¬ 
ature have been trained. There are quite a few Soviet stu¬ 
dents at our University as well. We students of new China 
are impressed by their high morals and diligence and are 
trying to live up to them. 

Dear Comrade Khrushchov! All the people of China are 
extending you, a representative of the* great Soviet people, 
their warmest welcome. China has always been famous for 
its hospitality, but to the representative 1 of its elder brother 
in the family of our socialist countries it will give a partic¬ 
ularly hearty and lavish welcome. After your arrival in 
Peking you will perhaps visit certain parts of our country 
and see what we have achieved in the ten years. We know 
how busy you are, we appreciate how valuable your time is 
but still we are asking you to come to our University and 
speak to us. We shall be very happy to hoar you. Comrade 
Voroshilov, our dear friend, visited us four years ago, and 
we look upon that day as one of the brightest pages in the 
history of our University. His inspiring and moving words 
are still fresh in our memories. 

We have already approached our university Party Com¬ 
mittee with a letter of invitation to you from our teaching 
staff and student body. We decided to write this letter to 
you, and to express our respect and depth of feeling for you. 
(Howhappy we would lie if you read our letter.) 

Wishing you good health, 

Yan Yuan-hu , 
fifth-year student, 
Department of Chinese Philology, 
Peking University 


September 27, J9f>9 



LET MUSEUMS ALONE TELL THE TALE OF WARS 

Comrade Khrushchov, 

I am writing you in Bulgarian and not in Russian, hut 
ours are cognate languages, the languages of brother Slavs. 

This letter comes to you from an old man of 93, old Den- 
cho Stanev from the epic, historic Shipka, who is writing you 
n'ot. just for himself but also on behalf of other older men. 

1 have lived to a great age, but what are 93 years com¬ 
pared to the infinity of time and centuries? At my advanced 
age, the years seem to flit by in a twinkling. I, a simple old 
man of the Shipka village, have become a curiosity, like the 
Lebanon cedars chopped down with a sharp axe, for death 
has already mowed down my friends. Why are the laws of 
nature so indomitable and immutable? Because everything 
in nature has to be renewed and revived, the new comes 
into its own equally in flora and in fauna, including the hu¬ 
man race. 

I was only 13 then, but I still retain a vivid picture of 
the events of 1877, of that dark and grim period in the life 
of the Bulgarian people. In 1877 your fathers came to our 
enslaved country that had been ravaged by the cruel Tsar- 
grad satraps over five long centuries. Within a few months 
your fathers utterly defeated the already rotting Turkish 
Empire and, paying for it with their own blood and lives, 
gave liberty to the whole Bulgarian people, including people 
in our district, living beyond the Sredna Gora. 

As you know, the commander-in-chief of the Turkish 
army was Sulci man-pasha, a loyal flunkey of the sultan. Aft¬ 
er setting fire to the town of Stara Zagora, he quickly 
turned his numerous troops northward, to Shipka, his objec¬ 
tive in Stara Planina. On August 7 (old style) the Russian 
armies and our Home Guard retreated from Stara Zagora. They 
withdrew rapidly and dug themselves in in the northern pass 
to the top of St. Nicholas Mt. (since renamed Stoletov Peak), 
where a monument to our liberty now stands, and where the 
fallen Russian warriors rest in their graves. Mountain breezes 
will forever sing them dirges, epic ballads of the time when 
they, Russian warriors, together with our patriots shed their 
blood and laid down their lives for Bulgaria’s freedom. 

In that turbulent time of war Shipka was burnt down, 
and the old men, women, and children, about two hundred in 
all, who escaped the flames, were slaughtered by the Turks. 
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Yes, Comrade Khrushchov, I, an old man now, was the 
only one to stay alive, and 1 lived on to see the new life 
and to witness the new, young, progressive trend in life. 

1 am very glad, but why? Because, just as everything in 
nature is subject to evolution and transformation and is 
never still, but always moves on and on, so it is with the 
peoples inhabiting our planet. Praise, glory, and honour 
be to your scientists who are striving to penetrate the mys¬ 
teries of outer space'. But if there were no scientists like 
that, and no people of good sense, statesmen like yourself, 
thinkers and others, what would have happened to the peo¬ 
ples inhabiting our muddled world? 

Our world would, probably, have become a stagnant pool, 
drowned in slime and miasma, or, perhaps, it would have 
fallen into a long lethargic sleep. Forgive my directness, 
1 do not like flattery. 1 am speaking to you in all sincerity. 
1 am referring to facts from history, flow many scientists, 
thinkers, wise and humane people, martyrs, creators, 
fighters for the truth, for the common good, for the people 
and for science have been destroyed morally and physically in 
past ages through poisoning, beheading, knifing, shooting, 
hanging, imprisoning in cold dark dungeons, and burning 
at the stake? 

I must ask you again to forgive me for digressing some¬ 
what, but what can 1 do? I am a sentimental old man by na¬ 
ture, in my young days I studied and liked reading your 
thinkers: Tolstoi, Chernyshovsky, Nekrasov, Lomonosov, 
Chekhov, and others. 

And now let us draw back the curtain and look at the 
new progressive times. 

You a statesman of good sense visited the U.S.A. at the 
invitation of the President of the United States of America, 
Mr. Eisenhower, and exchanged views with him on the pres¬ 
ent tangled state of affairs on the earth, which hold out the 
possibility of war. With the modern highly efficient tech¬ 
nique and the colossal destructive power of the atom, 
what would become of the people on all the continents of 
the world, with all the culture created through the ages by 
the genius of man? Would not the earth be turned into a 
graveyard? 

You, comrade, have used convincing facts to show that 
a war to come would be more terrible than any known in the 
history of the world. And, Iherefore, common sense should 
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begin to speak in statesmen, and the voice should lie heed¬ 
ed: world issues must be decided through talks alone and 
not from positions of strength: urgent and effective meas¬ 
ures must be adopted immediately to reduce armaments. Mr. 
Eisenhower has also realized that, and you have agreed to 
sign a sensible document that in future it is imperative to 
solve international issues through negotiations and not 
through bloodshed and mass sacrifice of human lives. More¬ 
over you have come to an agreement to work for a speedy and 
effective disarmament of all countries. 

You have proved this to Mr. Eisenhower and agreed to 
sign a document like that for the benefit ot mankind. And 
so your noble initiative has filled people with good hope. 

Comrade Khrushchov, you are not just a Communist, you 
are in truth a defender of all the weak, the robbed, and the 
oppressed peoples. 

My old friends and 1 myself, an old man, salute you 
warm-heartedly and wish you long years of useful work in 
the cause of peace on our planet. As you have said, lot the 
barometer point, to fair and not to the black storm of war. 
As for us old men, we shall add: Let peace come to the world, 
and museums alone tell the tale of wars. 

In thought I shake your hand with brotherly feeling. 
Please come and visit our historic Shipka so that I may 
shake your hand in reality. I also beg you to visit the rest¬ 
ing place of your fathers—our llussian liberators and our 
own patriots. Fragrant roses are blooming on their graves 
high lip on Slolct.ov Peak, and a pantheon has been erect¬ 
ed below to their memory. 

It would be good if you could come to legendary Shipka 
next May when nature awakens to life again, and after that 
1 could die in peace, fall into eternal sleep. 

Fraternal greetings from 

old I) end to Slanev 

Sliipka, 

October 30, 1959 


WHEN YOU COME FACE TO FACE... 

Dear N. S. Khrushchov, 

This is what I thought when 1 read ihe newspapers. 

Please understand me correct ly: it is not so very easy for 



me to write this letter to you. You are the Soviet Chair¬ 
man of the Council of Ministers, and 1 am one of the mil¬ 
lions of workers in the German Democratic Republic. But then 
in Neues Deutschland l read the speech you made in the 
Kconomic Club in New York and 1 wanted to tell you: it 
was some speech! 

1 have some imagination and I can vividly picture that 
hall with all those rich Americans sitting there, decked out 
in their best suits but for all that wearing sceptical expres¬ 
sions on their faces as if to say: “What else has that Russian 
got to say?” Rut they must have sat up and taken notice 
when you said th t you had not come to beg and that po¬ 
tential wealth was in ourselves, in the people. 1 am sure 
that then they were no longer as arrogantly confident of 
their millions. As a matter of fact 1 only know people of 
that sort from books by Jack London and Bernhard Keller- 
maun. Nevertheless it doesn’t stop me from thinking as 
I observe life: anyone who happens to hear the truth from 
the lips of a brave man is certain to glance back at the road 
he has traversed and pause to reflect, on his actions. The most 
dist inct ive feature of your speech is t his; it has so much cour¬ 
age and is packed with such wonderful comparisons. 

1 want to mention what you said about those who “stayed 
unmarried too long," which, incidentally, has helped me 
to better understand the most complicated things happening 
in the world. 

But neither is that all: how miserable Hitler appears, 
challenging the whole world with roaring guns. 

You are going straight into the lion’s den, so to say, 
and 1 think that many misconceptions must be dispelled when 
you come face to face like that. I do not hold a post, of emi¬ 
nence, but together with many in my country 1 am closely 
following your tour of the U.S.A., and this is what 1 think 
now: that completely new breeze rising in your Soviet Un¬ 
ion has blown across the expanse of the ocean. 

With friendly wishes, 

Horst Kirmse, 
lathe-operator at an assembly 
and installation delivery plant 

fl.D.R. 

September 21, 1959 
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AN EXCELLENT PROPOSAL 

Most respected Comrade N. S. Khrushchov, 

All the members of the Czechoslovak-Soviet Friendship 
Union organization of our plant, the CKD-Elektro-Modrany, 
welcomed with tremendous delight thcSoviet Union’s proposal 
.on the gradual disarmament and disbandment of armies sub¬ 
mitted by you to the United Nations session. It is an excel¬ 
lent proposal which might ensure a lasting peace for the 
whole world. This proposal on general and complete dis¬ 
armament has placed all the advocates of the “cold war” in 
a fix. If they do want peace, as they keep repeating, they 
must accept the proposal. Hut if they ignore this call to 
disarmament, it will be clear that they want war. How¬ 
ever, millions of people all over the world support your pro¬ 
posal. And we are confident that disarmament will and must 
be carried out in the nearest future. 

It would be a crime to refuse the hand you are proffer¬ 
ing, dear comrade, for the proposal you have made on behalf 
of the Soviet Government, the entire Soviet people, and all 
peace-loving people in the world, would help soon to free 
mankind from the threat of war. 

We shall all watch every step made toward implementing 
the Soviet proposal on general disarmament, in order that 
the threat of war should be eliminated as soon as possible. 

We thank you, dear comrade, from the bottom of our 
hearts and sincerely wish you good health and long life. 

This proposal of the U.S.S.H. submitted by you will 
forever remain imprinted in letters of gold in the history of 
mankind. This proposal of the U.S.S.R. is a beacon which 
will guide the ship of humanity across a stormy sea to a 
haven of lasting peace for all mankind. 

Our friendly greetings to you. Let the unbreakable friend¬ 
ship of the Czechoslovak and Soviet peoples grow and 
strengthen in the mutual fight for progress and lasting peace 
throughout the world. 

Jaroslav Cole, 

Union of Czechoslovak-Soviet Friendship, 

CKD Plant 


Prague, 

October 1, 1959 
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THE SOVIET UNION IS OUR GOOD FRIEND 
To Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchov, 

Premier o! t\u* Land of Soviets. 

A well-known proverb says: “Patience overcomes 
evil and leads people Vo agreement, and w\\eve vYvcre vs> a^vee- 
nieut there is happiness.” 

I am overjoyed with the news that the head of the Soviet, 
Government, Nikita Khrushchov, is to visit the head of the 
American Government. The two statesmen will meet and 
discuss international problems of such great importance for 
the common welfare, for peace, for all the working people on 
earth. Peace brings happiness into your home, to your neigh¬ 
bours in the village, to your country. Kindly thoughts lead 
to agreement and friendship. And living in friendship we 
help each other and our neighbours to build up our economy. 

The Soviet Union has many old enemies in the capitalist 
countries who spread hostile propaganda against tho 
U.S.S.R. People with shallow minds are always more in¬ 
clined to evil than to good, and so they lend their ears to 
what the enemies are saying, to their honeyed speeches and 
eloquent promises of all the best in life, and paradise in the 
life hereafter, too. This is also what has been done for a 
long time by the papacy in Rome, which, as Julius* Slo- 
wacki put it, speaks in Latin about a truth, so it seems, 
hut what this truth is, it does not know. 

The Soviet Union and the Soviet people display patience 
in everything. We had the opportunity of seeing it during 
the war. We saw how the Soviet people’s patience and exem¬ 
plary work overcame the many hardships of war-time and 
defeated the mortal enemies of the U.S.S.R. with their 
hateful and venomous words. 

The good words and the good deeds of the Soviet Union 
are now triumphing in the world, while the malicious peo¬ 
ple who in their shallowness were hostile to the Soviet Un¬ 
ion and to communism, have been given vision and are think¬ 
ing that it was, in fact, the rich and the capitalists in whose 
interests tho hostile words against the Soviet Union were 
aimed. The poor and the illiterate were filled with the fear 
of all sorts of mortal sins, and the capitalists made use of 
them for their own ends. 

A Polish proverb says that a friend is known in need. The 
Soviet Union is a good friend to us Poles, as well as to other 
peoples in the world. In Poland and in other countries with 
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which the U.S.S.R. is friends, it spreads science and cul¬ 
ture and helps the working people with good deeds. 

We Poles knew many supposedly kind people who spoke 
to us compassionately, but their sympathy lor us was jus', 
words; when real urgent, help was needed they were not 
there. They did not want the unfortunate in his plight to 
appeal to them for help. Without actual help words alone 
are an empty sound. Every honest man realizes that only 
our good deeds give us worth. Whether at home, at work, or 
facing a judge, wherever we may he, our good and evil 
deeds accompany us. 

f am 59, and I am very fond of sympathetic people. I re¬ 
member Mikhail Kalinin’s hook on communist education. 
Jn that book I found many good tilings worth copying. By 
his own actions Kalinin set an example to people, both 
young and old. Although he was not a religions man, as a 
Party member he never put himself above the non-Barty 
people, and treated everyone equally. That is bow men 
should love one another, without dist inct ion of creed or race. 

The Soviet people have now placed their confidence in 
Nikita Khrushchov, First Secretary of the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the Communist Party and Premier of the Land 
of Soviets. 

A good master thinks not of himself alone nor of his own 
success; ho thinks of everything, of all good people, and these 
people do many good things on the advice of their mentor 
and teacher whom they trust, whose words and deeds for 
the welfare of the whole people they trust. 

In the Soviet Union the atom has been made to serve the 
good of mankind. The U.S.S.R. is capable of building space 
rockets and reaching the moon. Nikita Khrushchov knows 
how to unite the people in his country and in the whole 
world in the cause of peace. 

For many years now I have been bopeful and confident 
that Nikita Khrushchov, being a just man in word and 
deed, together with his people would eventually put an end 
to injustice for the good of the working people. My family 
and I are always thinking of you and wishing you good health 
and long years of life, and also every success in the struggle 
for the complete defeat of and I riuinph over those who are 
doing evil. 

„ M. Kosior 

Krynica-Sdr6y, Poland, 

September 2b, 1959 
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THE WHIP CITS HA I :K WARDS 


f)oar Comrade Khrushchov, 

\U„ W im“ to congratulate you on your successr.il peace 
in i<sU'U to the V' .S.A. 

Do noV. Vo angvv that an ovdmavy woman is bothering 
\oo with Ver \c\tev written in Hungarian. 1 followed your 
visit, to America as closely as 1 possibly could. 

I must confess that picturing myself in your place 1 
w as somewhat worried at first —how would they receive you 
over there? You the leader of a mighty socialist state and 
the few people accompanying you were setting out for a 
great capitalist, country where the people were different, 
and the ideas they believed in were different, too. 1 did 
not for a minute doubt your abilities, still 1 was amazed, 
as were all the Hungarian people, at wlial you did manage 
to achieve. 

As elsewhere, here in Budapest, one still conies across 
people with a pctty-bourgcois mentality fondly clinging to 
all sorts of fantastic notions. But when they read the news¬ 
papers and heard the radio broadcasts, their mouths fell 
open in amazement. 1, too, could not, get. the morning pa¬ 
per quickly enough to see what it said. Your success glad¬ 
dened me more than anything else had ever done. 

Kvery night after 10 p.m. the Hungarian lladin told us 
about your trip, gave the text of your speeches, anil de¬ 
scribed your every step. On the night you met with the trade- 
union leaders I was listening to the radio in my kitchen. 
The set we have will only work when you’re holding on to 
the knob, otherwise it just wheezes and all you can hear 
clearly is the Kossuth Budapest Station. The window was 
open, but 1 did not want to miss a word, and if I had let go 
of the knob 1 wouldn’t have heard anything. That would 
have meant an anxious 40 minutes of waiting until the news 
was repeated. I caught cold that night and it developed into 
pneumonia. 1 arastiJI sick but my temperature has come down 
to normal. But even now I say 1 am not sorry about, it, lie- 
cause the thing 1 w ; as afraid of was happening over there: 
they w r ero trying every means to drive you into a corner. 
Thanks to your quickness of mind and sense of humour, to 
your truly communist adherence to principle, the whip 
cot backwards. Ami after all that, you invited that Ira.le- 
union leader to come to the Soviet Union and see how the 
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people were living there. If I were you I wouldn’t, lot a reac¬ 
tionary trade-union mountebank leader like that so much 
as set fool on Soviet soil. 

Here in Budapest everyone admires your abilities and the 
energy with which, at your age, you are working, travel¬ 
ling, and conducting negotiations. And on top of all that 
ypu have them trying to get at you! 

The “Hungarian question” was also raised in the course 
of your visit. They should be told to come to Hungary and 
see for themselves what we have built and how well we are 
living, thanks to your help. I imagine few people know it 
except those who live here. 

I’ll be 28 on November 2. 1 was orphaned as a baby and 
grew up in a kulak’s home in the village, where 1 had to 
earn my bread by tending geese and grazing cows from the 
age of six. After 1945 I got an office job. My husband is 
a roller, a master of his trade. I have two naughty little 
boys, one is eight and the other five. We live in a new, 
wonderful, splendidly furnished flat. True, there are things 
we still need, but we’ll buy everything little by little. That 
is the way we have been living since we have become free 
people. 

Thank you, thank you for all that you have done for us, 
and I wish you many long years of good health and strength 
to lead the working people to communism. 

Yours sincerely, 

Ydnosni Semadovics 

Budapest, 

October 3, 1939 


A WORD OF THANKS 
Comrade N. S. Khrushchov, 

It was with great pleasure and joy that I learnt of the 
trip you were going to make to the United States of America. 
Being an ordinary man, a worker, I keenly followed the 
newspaper reports and radio broadcasts dealing with your 
efforts in the United Nations directed towards the achieve¬ 
ment of general and complete disarmament. We were also 
gladdened by the talks you had with the President of the 
United States at Camp David on peaceful coexistence, 
talks during which you frankly discussed certain other 
problems as well. 
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I cannot express in words how grateful and happy I am 
that we belong to the great socialist camp which follows 
the most progressive teaching in the world—the teaching 
of Marxism-Leninism. 

Thank you, comrade head of the government of the great 
Soviet people, for honourably serving your people. 

With assurances of our desire for universal peace, for 
which you are fighting with such confidence and consistency 
thereby ensuring a better life for us without, fear of the fu¬ 
ture, we bring our deep respects to you and to the Soviet 
people. 

Long live the Communist Party of the Soviet Union— 
leader and organizer of socialism. 

Long live the Rumanian Workers’ Party. 

The family of Buceag 

Yassy, Rumania, 

October (i, 1959 


LONG LIVE THE GREAT UNITY OF PEACE-LOVING PEOPLES 

I bow to the ground before you for the blessings and 
happiness which you arc bringing to peoples with your indo- 
fatigable struggle for peace in the world. 

Ten thousand years to Comrade Khrushchov! 

Long live the great, unity of peace-loving peoples. 

With respect, 

75-year-old Lu Wen-chun 

Shanghai, 

October 1, 11)59 

THAT’S WHAT MY FRIENDS AND I ARE THINKING 

Dear N. S. Khrushchov, 

Allow me an ordinary German worker to take up a few 
minutes of your valuable time. 

I feel I must thank you and your wife with all my heart 
for your visit to the U.S.A. and for what you have achieved 
there in the cause of peace. 

As a result of your personal efforts the tension of the dip¬ 
lomatic war going on since 1945 has been eased and assur¬ 
ance obtained that the United Nations will now go into the 
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discussion of plans for disarmament, proposed by you ai<< 
the Soviet people. Even the West-German radio which use, 
to call us nothing but the “Soviet zone” ha* now begun t,, 
speak of the German Democratic Republic and to tone down 
their aggressive baiting of our state. 1 lived for ten years 
in West Germany, and so 1 know just what it means and 
what a bitter pill it is for Adenauer. 

At tin* moment you are in Peking attending the celebra¬ 
tions ol the tenth anniversary ol the Chinese people’s vic¬ 
tory over their imperialist oppressors. In a few days 
from now we shall also be celebrating the tenth anniversary 
of the German Democratic Republic, and are striving very 
hard to worthily mark the day with good work which will 
be our contribution to the cause of peace and development 
of (he camp of peace. 

That’s what my work-mates and I are thinking. 

In conclusion 1 want to thank you again for your per¬ 
sistent efforts. 1 wish you and your family the best of healt h 
and happiness, and the great Soviet people—success in 
the struggle for the victory of communism. 

With cordial greetings, 

0. Britt 

I.auson near Leipzig, 

October ISJOi) 


WE SHARK VOI R SENTIMENTS 

Dear Comrade Khrushchov, 

I came to school before lessons began today in order 
to do some work in peace and quiet., hut I could not concen¬ 
trate on it. When 1 was cooking my midday meal early this 
morning, I switched on the radio and heard a broadcast 
about your trip to America. It is not an ordinary event, 
and I want, you to know how eagerly we followed your tour 
ami read your speeches, and how much vve admired your 
staunchness in the fight for peace. 

Dear Comrade Khrushchov, I am an ordinary village 
school-teacher. I have devoted over thirty years of my life 
to children. Rut I am not the only woman among the mothers 
who are bringing their children up in the spirit of peace. 
Ami it is precisely a spirit of love and mutual understand¬ 
ing that children should be brought up in. On behalf of 
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those mothers, on their and their children’s hehalf, T wish 
you good health and success in your further work. 

In 1944 I had the lorturie to come to know your people. 
The respect and support accorded me as a teacher during 
the war are all that a person needs to he always happy. 

We owe it to \on and your people that our children, 
whose parents, people of my generation, used to go to school 
in tattered clothes and had not enough to eat, are en joying 
a good life, living in well heated homes, wearing good 
clothes, and getting plenty of food. The life our children are 
enjoying convinces me that our system is better and more 
humane. I like, the system and 1 think of you with such 
love because you are lighting for our common cause. 

'Ihis is the day ot our army. You are a man with a fine 
feeling ol family and appreciation of a family’s interests. 
My family means everything to me, too, and 1 have 
written to my eldest son, who is serving in Gydngyos, that 
he should always behave as honourably as lie did in 1956, 
when some of our people were led astray and lost their heads. 
I feel a certain pride that at that crucial moment, in spite 
of all the sneers and venomous remarks, he stood firm. 

The children are coming in and so I close my letter. 

Dear Comrade Khrushchov, do not think unkindly' of 
me for this letter, because I simply had to express my love 
and solidarity. Do not retreat when they provoke you. If 
those warmongers could only know what pitiless punishment 
they deserve! 

We Hungarian mothers and teachers share your senti¬ 
ments, and with profound respect and love wish you good 
health and strength to secure peace and achieve our common 
aim. 

With sincere respect, 

Gijdrgyne Szabo , 
school-teacher 

Clio, Hungary, 

September 29, 1959 

1 ALLY MYSELF WITH TI1E SOCIALIST PEACE CAMP 

Dear Mr. Nikita Khrushchov, 

1 read with great interest the speeches you made during 
your stay in America and after that the speech you made 
on returning to Moscow, and a desire was kindled in my 
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heart to write you a word of greeting. Eisenhower has admit¬ 
ted that you arc an extraordinarily dynamic personality. 

I wrestled for a long time with my desire to write i (l 
you, I had my douhts, hut finally 1 decided to do so. I () r 
it is an impulse of my soul, my best feelings for you per¬ 
sonally for the proposals you have made to ensure a lasting 
peace for all mankind, that 1 want to express to you with¬ 
out consulting anyone hut God and my own incorruptible 
conscience. The fact that you receive and accept all letters 
wherever they may come from lent, me courage. 

The writer of this letter is a humble nun Pavla, a moth¬ 
er superior and guardian (I have no one) of a small 
historical convent on the beautiful Vi tosh Mt., where 
once our insurgents lighting the Turkish oppressor used to 
find sanctuary. 

Dear Mr. Khrushchov! God himself has blessed you with 
such great wisdom so that you could answer the Americans’ 
numerous and contusing questions. 

I used to be a type-setter. At the time 1 did not join 
the workers’ organization because of my deep devotion to 
religion, which my work-mates disapproved of. I used to 
work at the Miladinov Brothers’ print-shop in Sofia where, 
besides other work, we olten printed illegal communist 
leaflets. When the police came in on a surprise raid, none 
of us, myself included, gave* anything away. We used to 
print the works of the Academician Ludmil Stoyanov, the 
writer Orlin Vasilev, the late Nikolai Khrelkov, Maria 
Grubeshlieva, Yelin-Pelin, and all the Left writers of the 
day. I have had the great honour of speaking to Bulgaria's 
great son—the late G. Dimitrov when he together with 
his family visited the Dragalevsky Convent where I was a 
sister and psalm-reader from 1945 to 1947. 

I ask myself: could any reasonable or thinking person 
in the world fail to appreciate your efforts and your con¬ 
cern to ensure a last ing peace on earth and for ever avert 
war? Why, our holy Ort hodox Church is constantly praying 
for that too! 

The church dear to us. Orthodox Bulgarians, is headed 
by His Holiness Kiri I, Metropolitan of Sofia, and Patriarch 
of Bulgaria, an indefatigable champion of peace who preaches 
it to his clergy and his flock, and directs his efforts 
towards the destruction of the sinister spectre of war and 
towards the establishment of peace on earth. 
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Following tho example of my highest superior after 
God, and inspired by the kindly feelings you have for your 
lei low-men and by your strivings to ensure a lasting peace 
and an untroubled life, I ally myself whole-heartedly with 
tho socialist camp of peace and promise to work ceaselessly 
lor peace. 

Your words gave mo such faith in the bright future of 
humanity and our dear children, that old though 1 am 
(I am 54), 1 wish I could live to see communism come to 
our country too, when everyone will work according to his 
strength and receive according to his needs. And can any¬ 
thing be better than living without fear for one’s old age? 

Dear Mr. Khrushchov, I shall be very happy if my let¬ 
ter reaches you and you find time to read it. 

You are a leader of the great Soviet Union, of the pro¬ 
letariat, of the printers to whom 1 once belonged, and yet 
you have none of the conceited arrogance of our former 
masters and high-ranking persons who, happening to meet us 
in public offices, mostly ignored our greetings if our clothes 
were not as costly as theirs. You offer your hand to every¬ 
one in a brotherly spirit, and you give a smile to everyone 
irrespective of his clothes, rank, race, and nationality. You 
are seeing according to Christ’s law which says: “There are 
neither Hellenes nor Judeans, all are equal before God.” 

I am glad that we have freedom of religion, and above 
all freedom of our Orthodox religion, the purest and the 
dearest, untouched by alien influence, and involved in no 
spy plots. And let this freedom continue, limited by nei¬ 
ther lawful power nor by personal wilfulness. 

Mr. Khrushchov, may 1 offer you and your dear family 
my very sincere respects and wish you good health and 
longevity, so that you may fully succeed in the great effort 
you have begun—peace in the world! 

With sincere respect for you 

and for the entire God-fearing Russian people, 

Pavla , 

Mother Superior of St. Nikolai Convent 
near the Village of Kladnitsa, 
Dimitrov District, Bulgaria 

October 12, 1959 
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TIIE STRIVING FOR PEACE WILL BE CROWNED WITH 

VICTORY 

We the workers, teachers, and students of the Medical 
Polytechnical School gathered here to mark the trip to Wash¬ 
ington of the outstanding leader of the glorious Soviet 
people, our biggest and dearest friend Khrushchov, and also 
the launching of the Soviet space rocket to the moon, are 
very glad to welcome these events of great historic impor¬ 
tance to all progressive, peace-loving mankind, for they 
signify the beginning of a new epoch. 

Khrushchov's trip to the U.S.A. came as a result ot 
the far-sighted, consistent, and peaceful policy of the 
Soviet Government and the governments of other countries 
of the socialist camp, and the efforts of hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of people in the world who keep demanding peaceful 
negotiations and not war. 

The meeting of the two prominent leaders of the biggest 
countries in the world today has a bearing not only on the 
improvement of relations between the two countries, but 
also on the improvement of the present international situa¬ 
tion. 

We welcome this event as a concrete and very important 
step in relaxing international tension, creating an atmos¬ 
phere of confidence between peoples and countries, and 
putting an end to the “cold war.” 

We, therefore, wish (‘very success to our dearest friend 
Khrushchov in his noble mission for the sake of peace 
and friendship among nations, and we are confident that the 
striving for peace will bo crowned with a victory as glorious 
as that of the launching of the second space rocket to the 
moon. 

Glory to the G.P.S.IJ.—organizer of the magnificent 
successes of the Soviet people! 

We wish our dear friend Khrushchov the longevity of 
our tall mountains for the good of peace and mankind! 

Glory to progressive Soviet science! 

The workers, teachers, and students 
of the Medical Polytechnical School 


Tirana, Albania, 
September 19, 1959 



WE ARE PROUD OF LIVING IN A SOCIALIST STATE 


Chairman of tin* Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., 

I followed your visit of peace to the U.S.A. with keen 
interest. Allow me to express to you my admiration and sin¬ 
cere gratitude lor the proposals on complete disarmament 
submitted by you to the United Nations, which had the 
effect of a rocket both there and in the whole world. With 
this proposal your name has been written in history in let¬ 
ters of gold, and generations to come will pro nounco it 
with love and respect. 

I taught history and J know how many were the cruel 
wars fought by mankind, how one nation destroyed and en¬ 
slaved another. It is so beaut iful to imagine that a wonder¬ 
ful time of peace will come! 

In my almost 80-year-long life I and my people experi¬ 
enced different fortunes, and I am happy that T have lived 
to see my people free themselves from dependence on their 
Western “benefactors” who had betrayed us so disgracefully. 

I am happy that I have lived to be a citizen of a social¬ 
ist state. We are proud that we belong to the camp of peace, 
guided by the Soviet Union, whose people were the first 
to explore the road into outer space and who attained su¬ 
premacy in science, in the political field, and in their self¬ 
less work for the welfare of mankind. 

Allow me, Chairman of the Council of Ministers, to 
thank you for your persevering efforts on behalf of peace, 
and to wish you and your people great success in ensuring 
a happy and glorious future for all mankind. 

Anna Yetenora , 
school-teacher 


Brno, Czechoslovakia, 

November 22, 1OM) 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR HARD STRUGGLE FOR PEACE 

Chairman of the Council of Ministers, U.S.S.R., 

Comrade N. S. Khrushchov. 

Please span* five minutes to read this letter from Neamfu 
Gheorghe, a citizen of the Itumauian People’s Republic, 
a senior building technician in the town of Turuu-Scverin, 
Craiova Region. 
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I have recently read about your trip to the U.S.A. 
In all the 45 years of my life I have never seen a piece of 
news as wonderful from the historical point of view, or as 
outstanding in the results achieved, leading from war to 
peace. 

You have won the first round in a titanic struggle with 
the representatives of imperialism, securing a relaxation of 
tension and thereby enabling us to live and work in peace 
to build socialism in our country under the leadership of 
the Rumanian Communist Party. 

Comrade Khrushchov, 1, a citizen of the Rumanian 
People’s Republic, am sending you my personal and most 
sincere congratulations on your efforts in the struggle for 
peace. 

You have been a true representative of the working 
people calling for the preservation of universal peace, fight¬ 
ing for a better life for all honest workers, for the victory 
of socialism. 

In the morning paper of October 5, 1959,1 read about the 
launching of the space rocket. My friends and I stand in 
admiration before the results achieved by the Soviet people 
in science and engineering in the last 15 years in which the 
Soviet people have not only put the country back on its 
feet after the fascist invasion but also opened a new bril¬ 
liant page in the history of science and engineering. 

You are now the masters of outer space. And this has 
come as a result of the efforts of the glorious Soviet scien¬ 
tists. You have reached the stage where it will be possible 
for man to travel through space in a “Red Rocket.” 

As a technician I congratulate you heartily on the great 
achievements of Soviet science and engineering, which ranks 
first in the world. 

Comrade Chairman of the Council of Ministers, may I 
offer you my congratulations and my thanks for the results 
accomplished in the struggle for peace and for the achieve¬ 
ments in science and engineering. Long live the Soviet 
people! Long live peace throughout the world. 

'' Nearntu Gheorghe 

Turnu-Severin, 

Rumania 
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THERE’S NOT A CHANCE TO PUT A WEDGE IN BETWEEN 
POLAND AND THE U.S.S.R. 

Dear friend and defender of the working people, 

Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchov, 

Please forgive me for taking the liberty of addressing 
these few lilies to you, written from the heart. I am glad 
that you have safely returned from America. I was in a 
state of apprehension all the time you were away on your 
trip. 1 was afraid that some ill-meaning people would plant 
a time-bomb or something and provoke an incident. When 
1 learned that you and your family had safely returned to 
Moscow, I felt easy in my mind and now I can sleep in 
peace. 

However, I have no confidence in what the Americans 
have promised. It may be just a blind. I imagine that 
American capitalists could force President Eisenhower to 
an unprovoked attack. Alter all, the aggressor Hitler also 
signed a peace pact and all the Germans used to say “Russ, 
Kamrad ,” and then they suddenly attacked the U.S.S.R. 
along the whole front. Fortunately, however, the Soviet 
Army defeated the enemy, and it was not Hitler who strode 
into Moscow but the Soviet and Polish armies who came to 
Berlin. It is the same thing now: so as not to be caught un¬ 
awares, the American air bases must be watched. We know 
that the Americans have built air and rocket bases close to 
your country, and, therefore, it is imperative to be vigilant 
and ready to strike back. 

Once again I ask you to forgive me for taking the liber¬ 
ty of writing you about my thoughts and impressions. 

I think you will not take offence. 

Congratulations to your scientists who sent the first 
rockets to the moon and posted there the pennant of the 
proletariat of the U.S.S.R., thereby doing a great service 
to your country. 

I wish Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchov to live for a 
hundred years longer for the good of the proletariat. Be 
well and happy 1 

Respectfully, 

Pavel Emilianowicz , 
former worker 
of the Paris Commune Docks 
in Gdynia, and now a pensioner 
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P.S. T .should like lo know why all the Western countries 
with tin* Americans in the lead Iniilt air ami rocked basti¬ 
on foreign territory? Had they been honest, and fair they 
would not, have done it . That is why no good can be expect¬ 
ed from them. The West “is sorry” for Poland and sheds 
tears over her fate—but those are crocodile tears. They are 
trying to put a wedge between Poland and Soviet Russia, 
but they have not a chance. “Free Europe” may go on yap¬ 
ping till its tongue swells. 

Please forgive whatever I may have worded clumsily. 
But 1 have frankly said everything I have long had in my 
t bought s. 

Long live the friendship of the proletariat of all coun¬ 
tries! 

P. Eniilianowicz 


Woylierowo, 

Gdansk, 

October 3. 1959 


THANK YOU FOR CORRECTLY APPRAISING 
THE "HUNGARIAN QUESTION” 


Dear Nikita Sergeyevich, 

We the zootechnicians of the Ministry of Agriculture 
of the Hungarian People’s Republic followed with keen 
interest the press reports on your stay in the United States 
of America. We listened to the speech you made at the 
IJ.N. General Assembly with particular enthusiasm, and 
were delighted with the important peace proposals made by 
the two-hundred-million-strong socialist Soviet Union. Wo 
are proud that you defended the ideas of socialism with 
such firmness, and stood up for the socialist states under 
a rapid fire of questions addressed to you by certain repre¬ 
sentatives of the capitalist world, some in good faith and 
others with provocative aims. 

We are very grateful to you for correctly appraising 
the so-called Hungarian question. Let it be as widely known 
as possible that the Soviet Union’s assistance was rendered 
in the spirit of proletarian internationalism, in defence of 
the interests of the overwhelming majority of the Hun¬ 
garian people. 
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A letter from the fraternal republic of Hungary 





Such proposals as put ting an end to the "col,I 
furthering peaceful coexistence between two systems, start¬ 
ing a competition in economic and creative endeavour, 
clearly express the desire of the overwhelming majority of 
people inhabiting the world, and the intentions and striv¬ 
ings of the working people. 

The strivings of our people are directed towards de¬ 
veloping productive forces, perfecting our social system, and 
going along the path of progress. That will bring more joy 
and happiness to the working people. 

If the peace-loving people in all parts of the world learn 
of the peace proposals submitted by the Soviet Union, 
they will get a clearer idea of who is for peace and who 
and where is against it. This would greatly help all honest 
people in their Fight for peace. Following the example of 
the Twenty-First Congress of the C.P.S.U., our country in 
addition to developing industry is launching development 
of agriculture on a bigger scale. We have achieved no small 
success in building up some large-scale socialist agricultural 
enterprises. The Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party and 
the Revolutionary Workers’ and Peasants’ Government have 
adopted a number of important economic and political meas¬ 
ures, and as a result the interest in livestock breeding 
has been considerably heightened, fodder supplies ampli¬ 
fied, and output of animal products increased. We have 
successfully adopted the square-pocket method of planting 
corn, especially corn for ensilage, in which, as well as in 
many other problems, you, Nikita Sergeyevich, have per¬ 
sonally helped us a great deal. 

We cannot rest content with what has been achieved, 
and shall make further contributions to the peaceful eco¬ 
nomic competition in the following years. 

Thank you, dear Nikita Sergeyevich, for your indefati¬ 
gable efforts to secure peace and ensure a beautiful and bet¬ 
ter life for all nations. We wish you further successes in 
work, good health, and long life! 

With deep respect for you, 

workers of the Central Administration 
of Livestock Breeding and Veterinary Science, 

Ministry of Agriculture 
(signatures) 

Budapest, 

September 28, 1959 
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YOUH STAND WAS MAGNIFICENT 
Dear Prime Minister, 

Perhaps my letter will seem naive to you, but it is an 
expression of the joy and pride 1 felt when 1 read the 
speeches you made during your visit to the U.S.A. 1 am writ¬ 
ing this letter to thank you. 1 a in only a young girl. I’m 19, 
and maybe that is why 1 listened to the proposal on general 
disarmament submitted by you and published in our press 
as a most, wonderful piece of news. My attitude of an ordi¬ 
nary citizen to this plan is very enthusiastic and optimis¬ 
tic. It’s magnificent! If the proposal is carried through 
we shall be able to go to bed in peace each night and, with 
technical progress what it is today, wake up each morning 
with fresh eagerness to fathom all that surrounds us, all 
that is near us, and all that is separated irom us by dis¬ 
tances measured in light-years. 

Your stand in the U.S.A. was magnificent and I liked 
it immensely. It may not mean very much to you, but still 
I am writing you this letter. Perhaps you w r ill read it and 
learn that somewhere, far beyond the borders of your coun¬ 
try beat the hearts of those who fully support your policy. 
Perhaps 1 should not have written you so informally, but I 
am too young to know. (I am in my third year at the Medi¬ 
cal Institute.) 

That’s why I’m asking you to forgive me this letter, 
written clumsily, perhaps, but at least very sincerely and 
lrom the bottom of my heart. 

Cordially yours, 

Jolanta Jasica 


Cracow, Poland. 
September 2!l, 19.'>9 


ENVISAGED BY TIIE TWENTY-FIRST PARTY CONGRESS 

Wo the members of the Zervaske co-operative farm in 
Pogradec District are overjoyed with Comrade Khrushchov’s 
trip to the U.S.A., which shows once again that interna¬ 
tional events are developing and will continue to develop in 
the way envisaged by the Twenty-First Congress of the 
C.P.S.U. 
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We wish Comrade Khrushchov, our dearest friend, every 
success in the fulfilment ot his noble mission ot preserving 
peace throughout the world. 

Members of the Zervaske co-operative lurm 

People’:s HcpubJic of Albania 


GOOD, USEFUL DEEDS 

Dear Comrade N. S. Khrushchov, 

I want to join the voices of millions of workers to thank 
you most sincerely for the good and useful deeds in the strug¬ 
gle for securing peace performed by you during your trip 
to the U.S.A. and on returning home. I am spending my 
vacation taking a cure in Western Czechoslovakia, and so 
I had plenty of time to read all the speeches you made in 
the IJ.S.A. It gave me a real pleasure to read how the world's 
Communist No. 1 taught a lesson to certain Western poli¬ 
ticians. 

Wishing you good health and strength in the fight for 
peace. 

Glory to labour! 

I. Ptdcek 


Frantickovy Lazne, 
Czechoslovakia, 
October 1, 19.39 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


WHAT ORDINARY AMERICANS SAY 


The reader now knows the story ol Khrushchov's visit to 
the United Stales. He also knows the thoughts and leelings 
it evoked among people in the Soviet Union and the other 
socialist countries. 

I Jut what, he may ask, did the ordinary people of 
America think of it? 

That Khrushchov's visit made a tremendous impression 
on them could be seen from the discussions that arose in 
front of the television screens, from the greetings of the 
crowds that gathered along the route of his tour, from pub¬ 
lic speeches and articles in the' press, and, finally, from the 
flood of letters to the distinguished Soviet guest. 

The number of letters and telegrams addressed to Khru¬ 
shchov via the Soviet Embassy or directly to Moscow runs 
into the thousands. Men and women of different views and 
occupations, young and old, progressive and conservative, 
religious and atheist, living in big cities and small towns 
and farms, put pen to paper to express their thoughts. 

Considerations of space allow us to publish here only 
a small part of the letters from Americans to Khrushchov. 
The reader cannot fail to see that in spite of the divergen¬ 
cies in the views of their authors, the letters have some¬ 
thing in common: they tell about the growing desire of or¬ 
dinary people to live in peace and friendship with the people 
of the great Land of Soviets, to put an end to the “cold war,” 
and block the road to a shooting war. 



Those letters also show that Khrushchov’s words about 
the peace-loving policy <>l the Soviet Government, a bom 
the desire of Soviet people to bring about complete mu! 
general disarmament and live in peace and friendship wiili 
the countries having a different social system, evoked ,, 
warm response in the hearts oi millions ol American citi¬ 
zens. The authors of the letters express their sincere grati¬ 
tude to Khrushchov lor bis clear, straightforward speeches 
which helped millions ol people to gain a lad ter understand¬ 
ing of the Soviet people’s aims and achievements and their 
deep devotion to their socialist system. 

In withholding the names of some of the authors we are 
taking a justified precaution. There is no need to place 
them under the threat of victimization for their peaceable 
and friendly statements. 

Recall what happened after several letters from the 
United States were published in the Pravda of October 10, 
1959. Two big New York newspapers decided to verily their 
authenticity. Using browbeating tactics, they questioned 
the authors of the letters: had they written them, and what 
had they said in them? After that the papers published 
reports that can only be construed as attempts to intimi¬ 
date the authors of the letters and force them to retract what 
had been printed in the Soviet press. The NcwYork Times an¬ 
nounced in its headline: “Five Writers Identified." Rut what 
is the meaning of this? What did they do, why did they have 
to be identified? One might think they were criminals 
instead of people who had written kind, sincere letters 
about their desire for peace and fhe promotion of peaceful 
co-operation with the Soviet Union. 

The letters in this chapter are published in full. We 
feel that they supplement in many respects the picture 
we Soviet people formed of America and the Americans during 
our visit to that country. 


WELCOME! 


Dear Mr. Khrushchov, 

Welcome to our country, you and your family. Wish 
I could have been in Washington at the time of your ar¬ 
rival. A lot of times I’ve longed to live in a past age or one 
fifty years from hence—but this morning, 1 was mighty 



Iliankfnl to be living Soplmiber to, l'lftO. An ago of 
minifies. 

Again, 1 say to you, welcome to you and yours. May 
your visit l*e lilleil with liaji{ii]u>ss, pleasure, and much 
sincere IrieiuMiip. 

'I’liauk you. 

Sincerely, 

L. M. Douglas 

saint Antonio, Texas, 
srptcnibcr to 


MA\ THE PEOPLE OF AMERICA ACCEPT THE HAND 
OF FRIENDSHIP 

The Honourable Nikil-a S. Khrushchov, 

The National Council of American-Soviet. Friend¬ 
ship speaking for its members and lor count less millions of 
less articulate Americans extends to you as spokesman and 
ambassador of peace that welcome that is in the hearts of 
all of us. May the people of America accept the hand of friend¬ 
ship that you as spokesman for your people extend to us and 
may the friendship which must come to be between our two 
great nations bring to the whole world that lasting peace 
which all mankind is yearning for. 

I am, Sir, respectfully yours, 

ItoclxWPll Kent , 

Chairman, National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship 

New York, 

September 17 

AN OPEN LETTER TO Mr. “K.” 

Dear Mr. “K,” 

There is much Ulk about your forthcoming visit to the 
free world. Congratulations for having won the respect of 
the American politicians. Heretofore only white voters 
in an election year have been so embraced. You know 
before you got the bomb, you were no more than dirt under 
their feet. Any average American citizen who thought of 
Russians as human beings was branded Communist and flirt¬ 
ed with a possible jail sentence. Mr. “K,” it seems that 
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H-bombs really create bridges of acceptance between peo¬ 
ple. Maybe if you could loan the poor downtrodden American 
Negroes a lew, they too would be dined and wined in Wash bur 
ton and invited to the stately mansion of a racist governm 
like Luther Hodges ol North Larolina. 

If yon do come to North Carolina, please bring some 
Russian Negroes, so that we Negro citizens ot North Carolina 
can proudly say that a Negro once paid a social visit In 
the people’s mansion in Raleigh. If you don’t see any na¬ 
tive Negroes there, don’t believe what his excellency says 
about this voluntary segregation. The only reason I won't, 
be (here is because 1 am not fortunate enough to have enough 
pull to get a political job as state janitor. 

I would like very much to invite you to visit with some, 
real in the flesh Negroes who are not volunteer segregation¬ 
ists, but the laws in our beloved stale forbid the co-rningling 
of races. You must remember that this is the free world, 
and that behind the Iron Curtain people are not free to sub¬ 
ject one another to the indignities of Christian love for the 
division of brotherhood. 

Mr. “K,” I offer a friendly warning. Don’t get tan¬ 
gled up with any of these subversives like the White Citi¬ 
zens’ Council, the Patriots, and the Ku Klux Klan. They 
don’t mean you any good, they’ll just try to frighten you 
with their white sheets and Christian crosses the way they’ve 
tried to do the Negroes. 

I certainly hope you get a chance to talk to some real 
down home Negroes. I’ve heard that some mercenary liars 
have been sent to Europe to explain how all is well here 
and how fond we Negroes are of being Jim Crowed and 
lynched. I also understand that Negroes are faring bet ter in 
Dixie than any place else in the world. You know a poor Negro 
dare not call a white southern gentleman a liar, but honest, 
Mr. “K,” this is, perhaps, one of the longest nightmares on 
record. 

If you can, please visit our little town of Monroe. There 
is so much love and hospitality here. You know this is the 
town known as the place where a childish kiss shook the 
world.* If you should come here, I would take you to our lo¬ 
cal swimming-pool and wait until you’ve had your dip. 


* This refers to a recent case of two Negro hoys who were sent 
to a reform school for kissing a white girl. (Author's Note.) 



Negroes can’t go near the water. The city grants ns the spe¬ 
cial priviledge of swimming in our bath-tubs. 1 would also 
like to have you visit our segregated schools. In the free 
world the school is free to teach contempt for communism 
and racial minorities. 

| would take you to a restaurant, for a southern meal 
prepared by a Negro, but I am not allowed in the front.. The 
management is outspoken in barring Negroes (citizens 
of mixed American stock) and dogs, both white and 

coloured. 

Mr. “K,” remember that you’re the first Communist to 
be so honoured, so don’t got communism tainted by asso¬ 
ciating with Negroes because it is obvious that, the Negro 
is the lone being in the world now whose dignity is not 
respected. 

Yes, Mr. “K,” no doubt official Washington will welcome 
you with open arms hut remember this great change of heart 
was induced by the bomb. If you hadn’t produced it, you 
more than likely would have been a socialized atom by now. 
Hope you will enjoy your trip and not be unfortunate enough 
to land in the Popularville, Mississippi, jail because prison¬ 
ers Irom there have a strange knack of escaping to the bot¬ 
tom of some blood-stained river. Make sure and close the 
Iron Curtain behind you to keep the Hussion workers from 
escaping to mass American unemployment.. 

Intimidatedly yours, 
a not yet American Negro 

P.S. Don’t buy anything on the instalment plan in America 
unless your job is secure. 


YOU ARE GETTING THROUGH TO TIIE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
Dear Mr. Khrushchov, 

Keep up the pood mark. You an* getting through to the 
American people in spite of the slanted “news” commenta¬ 
tors. Native Americans despise these so-called “refugees” 
who are flooding our country. 

li. B. 

Rochester, New York, 

September 19 


21 * 
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HALT THE INSANE COLD WAR 


Dear Friend, 

I have just had the privilege of listening to your broad¬ 
cast and interview before the Press Club in Washington D.C. 
I am a housewife in Seattle, Washington, and I wish to con¬ 
gratulate you upon your sincere and able handling of each 
quest ion. I feel impelled to write and express my deep grat¬ 
itude of this attempt to halt this insane and stupid cold war 
which has had such a disintegrating effect upon the minds and 
souls of our peoples. I thank you. May we now see a New 
Era of EIGHT HUMAN RELATIONS. 

We Americans have been victimized for many years by 
fear and hate propaganda. Our economy is built upon war. 
This negative condition cannot Lx* eliminated in one short 
visit. Americans are yet afraid of the implications of peace. 
Many wise and thoughtful Americans realize this, and are 
praying for tolerance and forebearance. We rejoice that 
this first step has been taken and that our children will know 
ONE WOJVLD and nation will no longer rise up against na¬ 
tion. 

My greetings to your fine wife and family, and to your 
self. 

Yours with peace and goodwill, 

Adeline IF. Nelson 

Seattle. Wnsliimrlon, 

September JO 


MAY OTHER AMERICANS FIND FAlTII IN YOU, AS I HAVE 

Dear Mr. Premier, 

As I drove yesterday home I determined to write you 
an apology for not applauding when you passed the White 
House on the historic day of your arrival in the United 
States. 

Like too many Americans, I had been conditioned by 
the nation’s profit-seeking press to be too critical of your 
visit. Nationalism runs deep, and we Americans have for 
many years been propagandized against the people and 
government of the Soviet Union. 

Thus two years ago our national smugness caught up 
with us. The Soviets couldn’t, match our great capitalism 
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Some of the letters froai ordinary Americans 
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in any true achievement. But you have, and all object i\ ( . 
people either privately or publicly admire the size, rang.-, 
and accuracy of your sputniks and luniks. 

Having watched you arrive at Blair House, cross Penn¬ 
sylvania Avenue for your first, discussions with President 
Eisenhower, leave for Beltsville, and depart from the 
Capitol—as well as your every televized word and action -. 
I have become convinced that you are sincere and dedicated 
in wanting to bring peace to all peoples of the world. 

Certainly, when the Premier of a great neighbour conns 
to our shores, he is entitled —if only out of normal re¬ 
spect—to sincere courtesies. To me this includes more (him 
taking his picture with a private camera or “gawking" at 
him without applause. He is entitled, Mr. Premier, In 
a truly warm reception by all Americans. And, when he is 
also trying to quiet the frightened world’s fears of destruc¬ 
tion, 1 know he deserves so much more—our cheers and 
complete friendship. 

Maybe 1 know more about what thermonuclear weapons can 
do to civilization than many people. Now you confirm my 
doubts; certainly no rational human, no great political 
leader would doom mankind. 

I hope America can work with you in achieving peace 
and ending the arms race. Tears welled in my eyes when 
I heard your proposal for disarmament within four years. 

1 believe the Soviet Union wants to accomplish this and 
that you are sincere. Americans continue sceptical, how¬ 
ever, so suspicious have they become. And guilty, too. 
Americans live in the shadow of their terrible atrocities 
to the people of Hiroshima and Nagasaki; we have no faith 
in militarism, but we still are pessimistic. 

May other Americans find faith in you, as I have. 
It worries me none that you frankly champion the cause of 
socialism, for I say: Let either system win that offers the 
most for peace, security, and human progress. The origin 
of this great good has no significance; let us each in our own 
ways work for it. 1 want my son to escape the fate of one of 
yours; I want him to live in peace and abundance in order 
that his intelligence may he developed and guided to serve 
without regard to race or class the generations coming after 
him. 

1 know your time on this short visit is too limited to 
see merely another of the millions of American white- 
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collar workers. Wore it. not for that, 1 should like to tell 
von personally, Premier Khrushchov, how glad 1 am that 
you came to America. Greetings also to your fine family and 
pally’. 1 hope you and other Soviet leaders and people will 
come again and again! in the meanwhile 1 hope to continue 
working for peace and ever more elfectively—as a news¬ 
paper union member, a worker for equal rights for all ra¬ 
cial minorities who want peace and progress. 

Fraternally, 

(signed by one) 

Washington 


IN THE BEGINNING 1 WAS VERY MUCH OPPOSED 

Dear Sir, 

In the beginning of your visit to the United States, 

1 was very much opposed because of several reasons. How¬ 
ever, since you have been here and have made so many 
speeches on the Soviet Union wanting world peace, I am 
more convinced of that fact. 1 pray to God that you will 
return to Russia and tell the leaders there that the aim and 
goal of all America is world peace. 

1 am an average American citizen, with a medium in¬ 
come of 880.00 per week as a book-keeper. I am paying for 
my own home, with payments of 8(50.75 per month. It is my 
desire to visit Russia some day. 1 am sure that with my in¬ 
come it. will be impossible for quite a while. However, I 
do wish to visit your land and people some day. 

Let me close by saying that 1 believe you are sincere and 
desire peace. You can accomplish this goal by trying, 
with the help of God, to create more and better understand¬ 
ing between the Soviet Union and the United States. 

If you ever have time, perhaps you would care to reply 
to this letter. 

Very truly yours, 

Donald F. 


P.S. I am 28 years old. 

New York, 

September 25 
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WE AIM’LAtD YOU 


Mr. Khrushchov. 

Please accept our heartfelt esteem for you anil the things 
vou have said to us this afternoon at the United Nation:-, 
' we applaud you. The American people desire peace above 
all else, wo want to live without lear. We want health anil 
happiness for our children. We hope you enjoy your visit. 
Thank you for coming. 

Mrs. 11. Simp son 

Kew Gardens iN'ew York, 

September 18 


GREAT PROPOSAL FOR PEACE 

Dear Mr. Khrushchov, 

Today I heard over television your speech to the United 
Nations Assembly. 1 was never more thrilled and excited in 
my life. Your proposal for universal disarmament is the 
fulfilment of the dream of all people in the world. I want 
to thank you for having the vision and the courage and 
greatness to have proposed a way for the realization of this 
dream of the end of the armaments race and the end of 
war. 

Please don’t be discouraged by the old familiar dis¬ 
trustful reaction of many people here. Don’t be discouraged. 
Please just keep repeating over and over your willingness 
to co-operate in total disarmament and your willingness 
for inspection. When you said in your speech, “Internation¬ 
al Control of Disarmament,” this means to me inspection, 
yet one of our usually most reliable commentators said di¬ 
rectly after your speech that you still were not willing for 
inspection. Please make your willingness clearer to the 
doubters. 

I thank you from the bottom of my heart for this great 
proposal for peace in our time. Be sure that, thousands 
like me are also praising and thanking you. 

Sincerely yours, 

Christine Sanford 

Point Richmond, California, 

September 18 
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FRESH AM) IN V Hi ORATING BREEZE 


j)oar Mr. Khrushchov, 

As a worker who in I lie* past has done much—at great 
personal sacrilice—to help organize the unorganized, per¬ 
mit me to add mv greetings to you on this historic occa¬ 
sion, your \ isit to the city which gave hirlli to the great 
organization which was ini ended to preserve peace in the 
world and create goodwill and understanding among the 
peoples and nations of the world: the United Nations Or¬ 
ganization. 

In accord with the avowed purposes of the United Na¬ 
tions Organization, your speech yesterday in New York, 
with its momentous proposals for freeing mankind of the 
scourge ot war, comes as a fresh and invigorating breeze 
in the sunlight of a new day and is most heartily welcomed 
hy intelligent men of goodwill everywhere. History will 
record it as a significant milestone in mankind's progres¬ 
sive upward trend. 

Hut, only seconds after its delivery, even before the 
ink was ready to print, your great message, the hireling 
“minor birds"* of those who profit from war armaments had 
started their sniping and their campaign of slander, dis¬ 
tortion, prejudice, and mistrust was under wav; just as 
you had already prewarned in your speech. 

Now the main part of their distortion is the same old 
hook that your proposals do not contain “safeguards” for 
“adequate controls”... even after you had plainly staled 
that you wanted “controls with disarmament , and not con¬ 
trols without disarmament 

I hope your stay in the San Francisco Bay area will 
he a pleasant one, and 1 hope to some day visit Moscow and 
other parts of the U.S.S.H. 

Respectfully yours, 

A. M. 

Oakland, California, 

September PJ 

* Minor Birds. A native of Asia. Found on many islands of 
the Pacific. Plentiful in the Hawaiian Islands. A very noisy scav¬ 
enger bird that can be taught to talk, but not to think. The Ha¬ 
waii ans have another name for this bird; it is “mauna pe-louu,” or 
“stink bird.” (Author a Note.) 



CONTINUE EFFORTS FOR PEACEFUL SOLUTION 
TO ALL PROBLEMS 

Dear Mr. Khrushchov, 

I am an American housewife and am writing you fnj- 
myself and a number of my friends in our city. We wish 
to welcome 1 you, your family, and friends to our Unit¬ 
ed States. 

We think the exchange of yours and President. Eisen¬ 
hower’s visit will help so much to lessen the tension that 
has been enveloping the whole world for so long. 1 have 
watched you constantly on TV and heard all your speeches 
and feel sure, Mr. Khrushchov, that you are sincere in the 
things you say. 

The majority of the people in our country want peace 
and want to live with all countries in harmony. There are 
a few belligerent men in power who hinder us from having 
this peace which we want so much. 

We are all American housewives horn and reared in the 
U.S.A. We believe in America and everything it stands 
for, but feel that all countries have a perfect right to their 
own government and should be respected by everyone, and 
be able to live friendly and peacefully, and carry on trade 
with one another. It is pitiful that human beings cannot 
be kind and friendly to one another. Life is so short, and 
we could all be so happy with all God has given us. 

I listened to your speech at the United Nations on TV 
and think the disarmament suggestion is what we need. We 
would all be so happy if all countries would discontinue 
making atomic bombs and missiles of every kind and de¬ 
stroy what they already have. Like you say, Mr. Khrushchov, 
if all countries have no weapons there would be no wars. 

It is sad to say, but so many scientists and men who manu¬ 
facture these bombs and missiles seem to be adventurous 
and enjoy developing and testing these terrible weapons of 
destruction. They remind one of children playing with toys, 
not thinking or caring what it can do to the world’s safety, 
contaminating the air, and could mean total destruction to 
everyone. 

Please, Mr. Khrushchov, continue your efforts for a 
peaceful solution to all these problems. I’m sure you will 
find the majority of our people are for the programme you 
suggested. Try to show them the way. 
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We wish we could have met you, your wife, and family, 
you and your wife are both so charming, and have the home¬ 
spun quality that people love. 

Please forgive those people who have been rude and 
lijix e no man tiers. I hey are only trying to he important and 
make a name for themselves. 1 hope you realize they are 
only a small group ol our American people. 

1 do hope your stay in our country has been pleasant 
aud enjoyable. \\ ehave enjoyed having you, and wish you. 
and your family the best of Inch, health, and happiness. 

Sincerely, 

a group of American housewives 

Phi ladi'lphia. Pennsyh ania, 

September 19 


THE DAWN OF PEACE 
Nikita Khrushchov, 

As a small businessman, one of the millions of Ameri¬ 
can common people who want peace not only for themselves 
hut all mankind, 1 urge you to persevere in your effort 
to contribute lo iU establishment. Be undismayed by the 
professional hate peddlars of the press and radio or the mouth- 
ings of some of our publicity seeking small-minded men 
in high places. The burden of armament and milit ary estab¬ 
lishment must, be removed from the backs of the millions 
who need food, clothing, housing, medical care, education, 
and the use of those things which in peace could be had, 
and above all freedom from the day-to-day fear of doom which 
only peace can remove. That the dawn of that peace will 
be hastened by the discussions between you and President 
Eisenhower is the hope of all men of goodwill. 

C. L. E. 


Indianapolis, Indiana, 

September 20 

MAGNIFICENT PROPOSAL 
Dear Mr. Chairman, 

Your magnificent proposal for total disarmament is truly 
a move in keeping with the space age and the realities of 
international life. 
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May history record the American and Russian people 
as those who led the way in implementing your idea and 
banishing militarism and war lor ever from this planet. 

Respectfully yours, 

Mathew P. Hyland, 
an American parent 
and the Second World War veteran 


Washington, 
September lit) 


OASIS OF PEACE W ILL BE REALIZED 

Dear Mr. Premier, 

As representatives of many people who have not had 
the opportunity to he so audible as some of those with 
whom you have had immediate contact, we wish to extend 
to you a warm welcome to our country; we wish to express 
appreciation of the courtesy with which you have received 
our countrymen; and we wish to express the hope that 
friendship between the Soviet Union and t he United States 
may continue to develop, and that the peoples of both our 
countries, who are reaching out toward each other, will 
soon be able to clasp hands in peace and friendship in the 
happy era of complete disarmament which you have out¬ 
lined. 

In the face of many problems, we are aware this may 
seem difficult, but we have faith that the w r ork being done 
by those who have the interests of all peoples at heart 
will bear fruit and that the oasis of peace which you de¬ 
scribed in your fine speech before the United Nations will 
be realized. 

Our best wishes are with you and your people. 

Faithfully yours, 

Miriam Holmes, 
Janice Holland 

Wasliingl on, 

September 111 

GRATEFUL HUMANITY HAILS YOUR DECLARATION 
Dear Premier Khrushchov, 

A grateful humanity hails your declaration for total 
disarmament. 
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God will guide those that best serve the cause and wel¬ 
fare of mankind. 

May you and President Eisenhower dedicate yourselves 
to the fulfilment of Mis purpose as the road to lasting peace. 

1 hope I shall he able to visit Russia some day to ob¬ 
serve and write about a glorious New World in the making. 

With best wishes. 

Most sincerely yours, 

L. L., 

an American citizen 


Hindersonville, Norlli Carolina 


WE WANT DISARMAMENT AND PEACE 

Dear Premier Khrushchov, 

My family joins me in thanking you for your effort to 
keep the world and all its people from drifting into a nu¬ 
clear war. 

We regret that N. Y City officials failed to make arrange¬ 
ments for us, the people (or as Roswell Garst says, the 
folks) to greet you personally. 

Fortunately, TV and newspapers have given your visit 
pretty good coverage. We are busy all week listening, 
watching, and reading your every word! 

You and Mme. Khrushchov have won our hearts, our 
hopes, and aspirations. We are very happy to have had you 
visiting us. 

We are anxious to let you know we are in favour of 
disarmament We want what you want, disarmament, peace, 
and brotherly love. 

Best wishes to you, Mme. Khrushchov, your family, 
and members of your visiting group. 

Sincerely yours, 

(signed by four) 

P.S. As a youngster I always dreamed of going to 
Paris bill, now 1 changed my mind — it s Moscow. 


JVcsw York, 
September 23 



ALL OF TIIE FEOPLE OF AMERICA DESIRE PEACE 


Dear Premier Khrushchov, 

ll is painful to me as a human being, as a citizen of 
the United States and as a long-time resident of the city of 
Los Angeles to write you this letter. However, in all hones¬ 
ty, my conscience dictates that 1 apologize to you for the 
rude and inconsiderate reception you received here from 
our mayor. Please do not believe for a moment that he re¬ 
presented the feelings of the majority or even of a large 
minority of the people here. It is my deeply felt and care¬ 
fully considered opinion that any Los Angeles resident, 
selected at random, would have shown more warmth and con¬ 
sideration toward you than did our public officials. You can¬ 
not know how deeply hurt and angered my wife and 1 were 
when we witnessed on television the rudeness shown t o you. 
It was almost unbearable frustrating not to be able to shout 
to you: “No! No! That isn’t how we feel, Mr. Chairman!” 
and to invite you to our little apartment to share a meal 
with us and apologize personally to you. 

We are simple people, we both work for a living and 
we do not know any of our public officials personally. 
However, we have many friends who are workers like our¬ 
selves and we want you to know' that we all desire peace and 
friendship between our two peoples and with all people on 
this earth. 

I feel it necessary to say a word or two about our¬ 
selves so you will know wdiat at least two ordinary residents 
of Los Angeles are like. My wife is twenty-three, she is 
a nursery school-teacher and she is of Swedish, German, 
and French descent. 1 am thirty-three, an electronics en¬ 
gineer (self-taught), and of Armenian descent. You might 
say we are an international family! We enjoy living in Los 
Angeles because of the mild weather and the broad, sandy 
beaches. We like to complain about the smog but we don’t 
feel like moving aw'ay because of the difficulty in finding 
suitable jobs elsewhere. We also would miss our many friends 
here. We like to feel proud of our technical advances, hut 
we worry about automation, unemployment, and discrimi¬ 
nation against minority peoples. We have many friends 
who have different racial and cultural, as well as religious, 
backgrounds. We enjoy (hem all. The greatest experience 
of my life was when I, as a member of the United States 
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Army, worked and fought side hy side with your people in 
Europe and crushed the fascist Hitler regime. My eyes and 
my heart told me that such a system, one that despises 
and murders ordinary people, had to he crushed. I will 
never forget the wait at the Elba River when 1 saw the Red 
Army approach and knew that the war was over. With 
tears in our eyes, we embraced each other and toasted each 
other’s health with Vodka, Cognac, and any other drink 
that was handy. 1 cannot see any reason why this warm friend¬ 
ship, born of working and fighting together for a common 
cause, cannot be continued today! We all of the people of 
America desire peace and a belter life and we want you to 
know this, our true feeling! 

In closing, let me sincerely ask von to accept, our deep¬ 
est apologies and respectfully invite you or any of your 
people to come back to Los Angeles and let us show you our 
real feelings over a glass of Vodka or Bourbon, as you may 
prefer, and let you know how hospitable we “Angeleros” 
can really be. 

Very truly yours, 

11. B. 

Los Angeles, California, 

September 20 


LITTLE MAN IS A MAX OF GOODWILL 

Dear Premier Khrushchov, 

We are humiliated and ashamed by the boorishness of 
the L. A. Mayor to you, our guest. We apologize and bog 
your tolerance for this individual and all those like him 
because they don’t know any better. 

Our little group of Friends (Quakers), about 25 in num¬ 
ber, met this morning in silent worship with warmth in 
our hearts for you and your people, and for permanent peace. 
The second hour of our meeting we spent in discussing our 
shame for the insult to you in Los Angeles; how we felt the 
people of the U.S.A. surely would be angered by the L. A. 
Mayor’s lack of manners; how we must have faith and trust 
in your proposals for peace; that you will be big enough 
to overlook this recent example of ill manners; and that we 
must work and pray that our own leaders be enlightened. 

We also discussed why seemingly intelligent people are 
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antagonistic to the Soviet Union amt we concluded that most, 
people do not think for themselves hut have been condi¬ 
tioned for years by a hostile press. However, there are many 
in the II.S.A. that do think for themselves and have great 
respect for the Russian people and are in absolute awe con¬ 
cerning what has been accomplished by them since 1017. 
It is this heretofore unheard-of progress in the space of 
two generations that puts fear into the powers behind our 
news agencies (Rig Business, military, etc.) and it is the 
cause of this hostility. 

Hut be assured there are many that rejoice with you and 
wish you every happiness; and there would be millions 
more if the press told the truth, for 1 believe that the little 
man in this country is a man of goodwill. 

Again let me say, we are deeply ashamed and apologize. 
We ask your tolerance and patience with us unt il we become 
more mature. 

With every good wish to you and your people 

and with humility, 
Ch. C. 

P.S. Now, I shall write the Mayor of L. A. and give him 
a piece of mv mind. 

Carmel, California, 

September i!U 


WE RESPECT YOU EVEN THOUGH 
WE DO NOT ALWAYS SEE EYE TO EYE 

Honourable Mr. Khrushchov, 

We were so happy when we heard yon were coming to our 
great country and to Los Angeles. 

We are a very young couple with 3 small children and 
a “typical” American couple. My husband is a U.C.L.A. 
college student studying chemistry. Our oldest child is 
5 */* years old and in his first year of school. When we heard 
you and your family were coming to our city we were very 
happy. We have heard so much about you and want ed to see 
you very much. We do not believe as you do in socialism 
but we admire your strength and your warmth as a person. 

We live very near Los Angeles International Airport 
and went to the airport to see you arrive and hoped you 
and your family would drive near the spot where we were 
waiting to catch a glimpse of you. 
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There were many others waiting to see you, too. We 
were a largo and friendly group of Americans waiting for 
a glimpsw powerful Soviet leader. 

‘ The secret police not only kept you from seeing Dis¬ 
neyland , hut they also kept us from seeing yon and vice versa. 

No mention was ever made in the press or on TV ot the 
large group of friendly citizens wait ing to greet you here in 
Los Angeles. 

1 felt you should know we were there and that we respect 
you even though we do not always see eye to eye. 

1 hope the next time you come here we will not be so 
disappointed and will he able to see you. 

May Cod bless us all in our efforts to create peace in the 
world. 

Our regards and best wishes, 

(signed by two) 

I .os Angeles, California, 

September 20 


GOOD REASON TO BE OPTIMISTIC 

Dear Chairman Khrushchov, 

My husband and I (for 19 years residents of Los An¬ 
geles) were shocked and angered at the rude reception you 
received from our city officials—Mayor Poulson, in par¬ 
ticular. 

We are the citizens you never got to see—we are not 
celebrities and so this letter is being written to let you 
know that there are many people here who feel very friendly 
toward you, and would like to shake hands with you or at 
least wave from afar. Rut we citizens did not know where 
you were going on your tour of Los Angeles. 

Did you know that crowds of people spontaneously gath¬ 
ered on the streets in the San Fernando Valley yesterday? 
No one knew where you would he, but they waited and wait¬ 
ed on different streets, disappointed that you didn’t show up. 

It had been announced on television that you were go¬ 
ing to see housing projects in San Fernando, but no one knew 
which project, nor how you would get there. Still great num¬ 
bers of people fought traffic, gathered, and waited in the 
streets, patiently and hopefully. 

If a more representative group of citizens here had had 
the pleasure of greeting you, your reception would have been 
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a most warm arul pleasant experience. It is unfortunate and 
unfair that the numbers of people who would have so looked 
forward to this privilege did not have the opportunity 
and that it was instead in the hands of those who tried to 
use it for political propaganda advantage. (I feel, how¬ 
ever, that your straightforward answers turned their weap¬ 
ons on themselves.) 

'1, among many others, did not vote for Mr. Poulson, and 
his behaviour toward you only stimulates me to campaign 
more actively against him in the next election. 

Your intelligence, courage, sense of humour and poise 
won admiration here, and a more respectful, friendly feel¬ 
ing toward you and your countrymen. Your mission here, 
although you may not have felt it so, has helped more ami 
more people see for themselves that your country really 
does want peace and is taking active steps toward it. The 
silent television viewers all over this city, and the silent 
crowds that gathered in the streets are the ones you couldn’t 
see, but whom you have reached. They are the people, and 
you have left them thoughtful and impressed. They wanted 
to know that there will be a tomorrow, without the fear of 
war. 

1 travelled in Western Europe with the International 
Religious Fellowship group and lived in the homes of many 
people of different countries. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 feel very optimistic about your visit. 
It is a turning-point in the history of mankind, and the 
alternatives are clear. Your courageous gesture in coming 
to this country gives me good reason to be optimistic about 
the future of the world. 

Sincerely and respectfully, 

P. B. 

Los Angeles, California, 

September 21 

WELCOME OPPORTUNITY TO EASE TENSIONS 
Dear Mr. Khrushchov, 

May I introduce myself. I am 28 years old, employed as 
a mathematician with an aircraft company in California. 
And incidentally, I am not a Communist on the contrary a 
patriotic American and a firm devotee of capitalism as we 
know it. 
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remit me to oxl end the warmest welcome to the F.S.A. 
ami Los Angeles, it was unfortunate that we \Aie people were 
not given, sufficient pviot notice oi your itinerary, so tfiat 
we might have had a chance to meet, if we had, many 
of us like myself would have extended an invitation to you 
and your party to be guests at our modest homes. President 
Eisenhower was not alone when he extended his invitation. 

1 have followed your tour and speeches via television with 
considerable interest. Of particular interest was the “Buri¬ 
al Speech” at the National Press Dinner and again at the 
World Fairs Dinner in Los Angeles. 

Your clarification of this matter was gratifying to the 
ordinary citizen. It also indicated the necessity to read what 
is reported to us with a more crit ical eye. it. was apparent 
that what had been previously attributed to you, was half- 
truth and completely distorted your meaning. If at times 
our reception has been cool and disrespectful, it is because in 
the past decade many such distortions and exaggerations 
have been presented through the news facilities about the 
IJ.S.S.IL and particularly yourself. Also you are being 
received by our politicians and other vested interest groups. 

I wish to explain about our politicians, a typical example 
is Mayor Poulson of Los Angeles. Politicians arc primarily 
interested in their own re-elections. And therefore, seek 
the publicity which would serve that end. Since you person¬ 
ally, and communism, in general, have been the objects of 
many dist ortions and half-truths as cited above, these pol¬ 
iticians, the sensation seekers, have sought to harass and 
embarrass you in order to enhance their own position, in t he 
eyes of a misinformed public. 

I recall a Polish proverb and, therefore, will not criticize 
our politicians further. “It is a poor bird who excretes in 
his own nest.” 

I wish to point out that there are other Americans who 
view your visit as a welcome opportunity to ease teusions, 
increase understanding and, perhaps, hopefully avoid war 
and bring a last ing prosperous peace to the w'orld. 

Another interesting point was your description of the 
difficult road you passed to success, from a shepherd at an 
early age, labourer, and finally chief of the U.S.S.R. But 
I hope for you even greater success in the future, that you 
ascend to the position of the world statesman who was 
successful in attaining a lasting peace in this world. 
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I wish you a successful, pleasant, and informalivt visit, 
safe journey home and 1 wish to extend an open invitation 
to you and your family to visit with us whenever possibl 

Respectfully yours, 

B. F. 

Santa Monica, California, 

September 22 

PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE IS BOTH POSSIBLE AND DESIRABLE 
Dear Sir, 

In your tour of the United States you have seen and 
talked only to those the ruling class wanted you to talk to. 
Your contact with the working people has been slight so 
far. I am writing this to tell you that we want, pence. We 
feel that peaceful coexistence with the Soviet Union is 
both possible and desirable. The American people have been 
propagandized till they don’t know up from down. 

I am glad to hear you had a good reception in San Fran¬ 
cisco and 1 hope and think you are big enough to overlook 
the boorish, ill-mannered reception received some other 
places. That was the product of the propaganda which is 
constantly being fed the people. Those people are not a 
fair sample. 

Hoping you and Mrs. Khrushchov have a safe trip home, 

I remain 

Yours for peace, 

(signed by one) 

Waterville, Washington, 

September 21 


WE BELIEVE IN YOUR GOODWILL 

Dear Chairman Khrushchov, 

The newspapers and radio indicate that you are inter¬ 
ested in contact with ordinary Americans. Since it is impos¬ 
sible for some of us to greet you personally, it is necessary 
to write to you. 

Thank you so much for your courteous visit to our country. 
There are those of us who are grateful to you for spending 
the time and thought and energy that such a trip has demand¬ 
ed. We want you to know how deeply we appreciate your 
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poison a l effort a»<1 your family’s, as well of (hat, of your 
government, in making this encouraging gesture of good¬ 
will- 

There are those of us who are shocked and angry about 
the rudeness you have encountered here and who hope that 
those of us who misbehave will not become symbols of the 
n «t of us. Although we might understand it, we would feel 
terrible if you turned your back on all of us because of 
them. 

The reason for this letter is to make an earnest appeal: 
When you return to your home, would your government 
please keep In Vouch with vis through statements to our 
government and | or press as to your future views on achiev¬ 
ing disarmament. 

Your letters to our government, in fact to our allies’ 
governments, have in the past been reprinted word for word 
in the New York Times, as well as in other publications. 

Accounts and interpretations by journalists and ana¬ 
lysts of future proceedings must not crowd out first-hand 
information. Second-hand information, no matter how well 
intentioned, is always subject to distortion. We all know 
what a rumour can become once it has passed through 
several human ears and minds and mouths. 

W’e want to understand fully as much as we want to be 
understood. There will he difficulties enough ahead of us 
without the unnecessary ones of misinterpretation of mo¬ 
tives. 

We are still afraid, yet we offer you our sincere and avid 
attention. You have gained an audience among us, the “oppo¬ 
sition,” which is, indeed, a great achievement. 

Please keep in touch vvith us and accept our deepest 
thanks for your gestures of goodwill. 

Even though we may be silent, try to remember through 
possible later difficulties that we do exist—that we are silent 
only because we are carefully listening. 

We ask you to try to believe in our goodwill and sin¬ 
cerity, as we believe in yours. 

Please accept our gratitude for your gracious acceptance 
of our government’s invitation and our best wishes for you 
and your people. 

Sincerely yours, 

V. Sh. 
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P.S. Please bo assured by the fact that you have given 
at least one person enough hope to write her first letter to 
any public official. 

1 wish you would receive so many letters that you would 
never be able to even read this one. 

Killeen, Texas, 

September 22 

AS A MOTHER 1 CAN THINK OF NOTHING MORE WONDERFUL 
THAN COMPLETE DISARMAMENT 

Dear Mr. Khrushchov, 

You have expressed your interest in the “little people” 
of America many times, so 1 am taking the liberty of writ¬ 
ing you a letter, since 1 cannot see you personally. 

First of all, 1 want to say that 1 have watched all your 
broadcasts on television with my friends and relatives, 
and we all feel that you are doing everything possible to 
promote better relations and bring about peace. It is for¬ 
tunate that we have been able to hear your speeches on 
television, rather than from the newspapers where your 
statements are frequently twisted to have a different mean¬ 
ing than you intended. Whenever you encountered persons 
who w r ere rude, please remember that their actions do not 
represent the majority of Americans. 

1 am a very typical American myself, belonging to the 
lower-income group. 1 am a thirty-year-old housew'ife and 
mother of four small children. My husband is a mechanic 
and sometimes works as a carpenter on his days off. My 
ancestors came to America about two hundred years ago from 
Germany, therefore I am descended from America’s earliest 
pioneers and so is my husband, except that his ancestors 
were from Ireland. 

Our income and expenses are typical of most workers’ 
families, that is, we earn about SI00 a week or less, and the 
homes here on my street are new ones costing around 
815,000. Since my husband works for an airline company we 
are allowed to travel free of charge wherever our airline 
goes. Therefore I spend my vacation every year at Disney¬ 
land in California. It is certainly regrettable that you did 
not get to go there. 

As a mother I can think of nothing more wonderful than 
complete disarmament. I believe our President will do all 



In* ran to bring about peace. It is for that reason that 1 
Mile<l for President Eisenhower each time he ran for presi¬ 
dent. I think he is our best President since Abraham Lin- 

(‘(till. 

| am addressing this letter to Blair House and hope that 
it will be forwarded to you before you return to Russia. I 
would like to conclude this letter by wishing you a pleasant 
time on the remaining part of your trip. Please pardon this 
paper l am writing on. 1 am out of the regular letter paper 
and cannot get to the store until Saturday. 

Sincerely with best, wishes to you and all your family, 
from one of tin* “little people.” 

Nlrs. James D. 

West Seneca, New York, 

September 22 


WE HAVE COME TO LIKE AND ADMIRE YOU 
Honourable Mr. Khrushchov, 

Please do not allow yourself to become too tired. In 
the few short days of your visit we have come to like and 
admire you and your darling wife. The schedule you have 
kept on this trip (in our colloquialism) would kill a horse. 
1 Mease arrange to have sufficient rest before meeting with 
our President Mr. Eisenhower. We want you t o he with him 
as you were with us in San Francisco. 

Lydia Daglow 

San HafacI, California, 

September 23 


WE REJOICE IN YOUR GREAT ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
Dear Comrade, 

It is a matter of deep regret to me and to thousands of 
other Americans in this country, who from the very begin¬ 
ning of the take-over by the Bolshevik Party in 1917, 
have rejoiced in its success and in the marvellous achieve¬ 
ments in the Soviet Union; it is, as I said, a matter of deep 
regret t hat we were afforded no opport unity to meet you and 
your associates on this, your first visit to America. 



In 1917, when nows came that the Bolsheviks had taken 
over in Russia, thousands of us paraded up New York’s 
Fifth Avenue to Carnegie Hall and there held a meeting 
which was packed to overflowing. This at a time when 
others were saying that the new Government “wouldn’t la; t 
six months”! 

Since that, time, we have watched with intense interest 
the amazing progress of the Soviet Union. We rejoice in 
your great accomplishments, wiping out illiteracy, wip¬ 
ing out prost itution—no woman in your great country has to 
sell her body in order to exist—your treatment and control 
of juvenile delinquency, your care of little children and 
protection of motherhood, the enormous industrialization 
of your country, the opportunities given to all your youth — 
not only to some—of full development and your ability to 
provide the means of defending your country. 

Of course I realize that on this great mission to promote 
peace and understanding, to effect disarmament, to abolish 
nuclear weapons, it was both desirable and necessary that 
you meet the “Power Elite” for these are they who must be 
convinced that. it. is more intelligent to use the resources of 
their country for the benefit of the people of the country, 
than for the production of munitions and the promotion of 
war. 

I followed your trip closely by the television from your 
landing until you took off for Pittsburgh and I congratulate 
you on the masterful way you handled the difficult and an¬ 
noying situations. Wishing you complete success in the 
talks with Mr. Eisenhower, and for a happy return to your 
people. 

Yours sincerely, 

(signed by one) 

I hope the day will come when we in the United States 
have a leadership that will work as intelligently for the 
people of the U.S.A. as you do for the people of the U.S.S.R. 

Burbank, California, 

September 24 

I DO FEEL THAT WAY 

Dear Khrushchov, 

I am eleven years old and in seventh grade. My teacher 
says we should respect you. My mother doesn’t want me to 
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{,>,'1 that way \ml 1 si ill <lo. I can’t understand why our two 
t .,minines can’t have peace. I do hope that no one starts a 
war, l wish you could answer my question. 

At school we have d’-> hour a day, and we go 9 months 
a year. How many hours a day do Russians spend In school, 
and how many months do l hey? 

I hope you have a good time there, l have only been there 
3 limes, in Pittsburgh l mean. 

People talk about you being different,. They don’t un¬ 
derstand that you aren’t used to our customs. Hut I do un¬ 
derstand how you feel being in a different country. 

Yours truly, 

J. L. 


Derry, Pennsylvania, 

September 24 

MAKE IT A FUTURE WITHOUT THE THREAT OF WAR 

My children sleep and while they sleep my thoughts are 
with you and the President, for are you not at this very mo¬ 
ment planning their future? May it please you both to make 
it a future without the constant threat of war—a future in 
which all children regardless of race, colour, or creed live 
in harmony. 

Mrs. F. Douglas 


New York, 
September 25 


BELZONI NEWS 

Dear Sir, 

This clipping is from a recent issue of the Memphis Com¬ 
mercial Appeal. 

I thought you might like to take it along and let the peo¬ 
ple in Russia know you had a namesake in the United 
States. 

Respectfully yours, 
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Newbern, Tennessee, 
September 25 


M. A. Huie 



iXi'lIh 


“AIK 1TA KMfU SIICIIOV IS BOft.V AT BEI,Z<>.\j 

“Bt'lzoni, Miss., Sept. i<>. — ((Jl J J)~u IM/.om lNl . 
C,ou\iVo, vvvtxW'd by \vlu\V Vo call tWw o\gVvV\v e\u\d. \ M . 

\\\S VA'S \\\ivus\u\vo\ . 

"\\V\v \-V\\oVo\ nv»U \h> called for short, beat \\ w N , Nn . 
■ n ';•/• )o this f.Miiili’V by one hour when in- was born ,, 

JC“L .W6/1V///./ /»»/« I"'-''*'- 1 - ""'.I ■<//./ M 

u/k(/ /<» iiuiui' their cliihl, the utlending physician 
uivutioned tlml. everybody whs talking about Khrushchov." 


1 SAY THANKS TO RUSSIA 


Dear Sir, 

As your plane flies over the dark ocean tonight, I send or 
project to you niy good wishes and thanks for a joh well 
done. 

Your trip to our country was one of the greatest events 
that has ever happened. Have watched you on television 
and my admiration and respect for you has increased with 
each appearance. 

I wish to apologize to you for the unfriendly actions on 
the part of some people here, hut they like some in your 
country are good people but sometimes don’t think. 1 be¬ 
lieve they may have forgotten that many Russian hoys 
gave their lives, fighting our common enemy in the Second 
World War, while we were getting ready to help finish the 
joh that your country had so bravely carried tin. This 1 
have not forgotten, as both of my sons came home, and 1 
feel they did so due to the brave effort and sacrifice of your 
young men. For this I say thanks to Russia. 

There will be, I believe, great good come from your trip 
and the world tonight is much closer to universal peace 
than it was three weeks ago. May the Great Friend of us 
All be with you and our President, in all of your future meet¬ 
ings and I pray that He will show the way, so that you both 
will be known forever as the two men who brought ever¬ 
lasting peace to all the world. 

Bless you, your family, and all of your people. 

Yours truly, 

John S■ Lemrner 


Phoenix, Arizona, 
September 27 
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YOU DID A GOOD JOB 
Ymir Excellency, 

Mv wife and 1 as two American private citizens want 
l„ itiank you for your efforts florins wind must have been 
iitl extremely tiring visit. Your humaneness and sincerity 
won' apparent . W e liked what we read about you; you did 
a good job. 

Your people and ours are poles apart in political and 
economic thinking, yet real armed conflict would mean un¬ 
thinkable disaster for us all. Your personal efforts have 
helped the cause of peace. All of ns want to live, 
peacefully; perhaps we can if we get to know each other 
bet ter. 

We are sending our good friend, Senator 11. Alexander 
Smith, a copy of this letter. The Wellers are extremely 
conservative, but want to applaud your idea and the way 
that you carried through your pat. of it. Sorry for the poor 
manners of some of our fellow-cit izens. 

Respectfully yours, 

Jac Weller 

Princeton. Now Jersey, 

September 2‘J 

1 FOLLOWED YOUR FOOTSTEPS 
Dear Tovarish Khrushchov, 

I say Tovarish because together we stopped those Nazis 
dogs in World War II. While you were visiting the U.S.A. 
1 followed your footsteps with the newspapers, television, 
radio, and Radio Moscow reports. Your word had my atten¬ 
tion to such a trance that while 1 was driving around the 
U.S. naval town of Newport, R. 1., 1 failed to look at my 
automobile speedometer and, therefore, 1 ended up in the 
traffic court paying a S30 fine out of my S35 check that I 
receive from the State as an unemployed seaman. 

With honour my name appeared in conjunction with yours 
on the front page of the newspaper, plus spoken on the lo¬ 
cal radio and television station. 

May you accept my apology if I brought your name in 
bad publicity. 

Although you must admit that as a typical Macedonian 
son I can drive an automobile in a safe reckless manner. 
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When I come to your great country as a tourist with tu 
automobile please consider my driving ability before yo„ r 
couTts fine me 300 rubles. 

May vou, Tovarish Khrushchov, enjoy a long life and your 
charming wife and family all enjoy good health. 

Good-bye, good luck, friend! 

T. 6 liuln 

Providence, Ji. I. 

DISTRUST HAS BEEN TURNED UNDER 

Dear Mr. Khrushchov, 

For years, Mr. Khrushchov, the U.S. press and some pol¬ 
iticians had pictured Communists, and you in particular, 
(to say the least) as very unsympathetic in character. This 
theme was played over and over again until most people 
became extremely distrustful of Russia and Russians and one 
shuddered at the word Communist. 

In just 12 days you have succeeded by some almost magi¬ 
cal power to dispel in many Americans ten years of care¬ 
fully nurtured distrust and hatred. 

We feel as though we have been turned completely over 
by a very thorough plough. The distrust has been turned 
under and the void has been filled to overflowing by hope 
for world peace. 

After seeing and hearing you these past few days, we can¬ 
not doubt your sincerit y. I believe your visit to the IJ.S.A. 
will be recorded in history as the turning-point in modern 
world relations. I pray it will be so. 

Sincerely, 

E. F. Parsons 

South field. Michigan, 

September 28 


Reading these letters, you begin to get a belter under¬ 
standing of the frame of mind of ordinary Americans. In their 
letters to the head of the Soviet Government men and wom¬ 
en of different political views and different age groups 
say that they want to see an end to the fear of war. They 
want to create an atmosphere of goodwill and mutual un¬ 
derstanding in the world, they want relations between 
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nlr j PS to bo founded on the principle of peaceful coexist- 
p '°” Tlie authors of some of the letters say they would like 
pn v j s| j Moscow and get to know the Soviet. Union hotter. 
°fven the small number of letters published here shows 
(hat the ordinary people of the United States arc concerned 
with the same, problems as the ordinary people ol other 
cimntvies—with peace, with an end to the arms race. ’YWy 
welcome meetings of the heads of government and ne¬ 
gotiations, they desire a relaxation of international 
tension, they want Vo live in peace and friendship. 



LETTER FROM N. S. KHRUSHCHOV 


Thousands of letters and telegrams from Soviet, com¬ 
rades and citizens of oilier countries in connection with my 
recent visit to the United States of America have been, and 
still are, coming to the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. 
and the Central Committee of our Party. They are warm, 
friendly messages welcoming the beginning of an improve¬ 
ment in American-Soviet relations, the prospect that has 
opened up an easing of international tension, the change 
towards a warmer international climate. The letters voice 
deep satisfact ion with the Soviet Union’s proposal for gener¬ 
al and complete disarmament, implementation of which 
would usher in a new era in human history and pave the 
way to a last ing and indestructible world peace. 

I should like to convey my ardent thanks to all Soviet 
comrades and all friends abroad and citizens of various 
countries for the kind wishes expressed in these letters and 
telegrams. 

Many friendly letters have been sent by Americans— 
workers, farmers, intellectuals, businessmen. They wel¬ 
come the exchange of visits between the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. and the President of 
the U.S.A., express the wish that relations between the 
Soviet Union and the United States of America should stead¬ 
ily improve and develop into friendship, and that the 
Soviet Government should continue its efforts to end the 
“cold war” and the arms race. I want to reply to my Ameri¬ 
can correspondents that the Soviet Government has always 
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pursued and will pursue the Leninist foreign policy of pcac°. 
It is guided by the principle that states must not interfere 
in the internal affairs of each other, and is working for co 
operation and friendship with all countries, including the 
United States of America, on a basis of reciprocity. The So¬ 
viet Union has done and is doing everything necessary to 
consolidate peace throughout the world. 

Many letters have come from citizens of the socialist 
countries. They are moving, exceptionally warm messages 
expressing pride in the achievements of the Soviet Union 
and all the socialist countries, pride in the socialist system, 
which inspires t he peoples of our countries and enables them 
to score exceptional successes. 

1 am sincerely happy that the large stream of well-wish¬ 
ing letters I have received in connection with my visit 
to the United States includes letters from all countries of 
the world. Heading these letters, one becomes more con¬ 
vinced than ever that people all over the world attentively 
followed my visit to the United States and regarded 
it as an important step towards strengthening world 
peace. 

And, of course, 1 received the largest number of letters 
from my dear compatriots, from men and women of the So¬ 
viet Union. One cannot read without deep emotion and joy 
these heartfelt, letters from Soviet people who write with 
such pride about our socialist Motherland, about our Commu¬ 
nist Party, about the socialist system we all cherish, about 
communism, towards which the Soviet people are confident¬ 
ly and steadfast ly advancing. Genuine masters of their own 
life, (tf their socialist country, they approve and welcome 
the Soviet Government’s foreign policy of peace and te- 
joice at our successes in foreign policy. 

The letters I have received are imbued with a tremendous 
concern for the consolidation of world peace; they voice 
the hope that relaxation of international tension will con¬ 
tinue. I am glad to say that the intentions of the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment fully coincide with these noble wishes of people 
of all countries. An atmosphere has now been created in 
which the advocates of the “cold war” can and must be pre¬ 
vented from reversing the course towards an aggravation 
of the international situation. As for the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment and the Soviet people, they will do everything neces¬ 
sary to improve relations among states, free mankind for ever 
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from the threat of another war, and ensure the triumph of 
the principles of peaceful coexistence. 

From the bottom of my heart I once again thank the So¬ 
viet comrades, our friends abroad, and the people of all 
countries for their messages of good wishes, for the expres¬ 
sions of cordial sentiments, for approval of the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment’s active peace policy, and also for the kind words 
addressed to me, which 1 regard as being addressed wholly 
to our great Soviet people. 

November 120, 15)50 

N. hJUllSUCJIOV 
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